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• Prototype  20-foot  antenna, 
far  left,  for  the  AN/TSC-86  mo- 
bile satellite  communications 
terminal  is  being  tested  at  Fort 
Huachuca , Ariz . . . .Terminal  now 
equipped  with  8-foot  antenna, 
which  is  used  for  a quick  satellite 
communications  set-up. . . .Signal 
can  then  be  switched  to  new  20- 
foot  antenna  which  requires  much 
less  power  to  operate. 

• Defense  Supply  Agency  to  be 
renamed  Defense  Logistics  Agency. 
. . .Reflects  mission  expansion  .... 
Now  includes  procurement,  sup- 
ply , contract  administration  and 
other  logistical  operations. 


• Two  Army  boxers  from  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  , won  medals  in  the 
1976  CISM  boxing  championships 
held  recently  in  Ghana. . . .Heavy- 
weight SP4  Clinton  Cochran  won  a 
gold. . . .Welterweight  Sgt  Sam 
Bonds  took  a bronze . . . .U  .S  . en- 
trants were  coached  by  Fagatago 
Brown . 

• Army's  Club  Management 
Course  moves  from  Fort  Lee,  Va.  , 
to  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  , 
this  month. . . .First  class  starts 
Jan . 5 . 

• Have  orders  for  Germany  and 
want  to  take  that  Citizen's  Band 
radio  with  you?  . . . .Army  Regula- 
tion 105-4  states  that  you  must 
have  permission  to  do  so. . . .For 
more  information  write:  Head- 
quarters, 5th  Signal  Command, 
Radio  License  Management  Office, 
APO  New  York,  N.Y.  09056. 
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XM-1  Tank  Selection 

Chrysler  version  of  XM-1  tank  has  been  selected  for  continued 
development  and  testing.  . . .Chrysler  will  produce  11  prototypes 
for  evaluation.  . . .Army  is  also  evaluating  German  Leopard  II  AV 
tank.  . . .Final  evaluation  results  should  be  announced  in  March. 

Disabled  PX  Patrons 

Authorized  patrons  not  able  to  shop  at  military  facilities  for  cer- 
tified medical  reasons  may  designate  temporary  agent  to  make 
purchases  for  them  . . . .Agent  needs  letter  of  authorization  from 
installation  commander . . . .Letter  is  good  for  one  year . . . .Tem- 
porary agents  are  not  eligible  for  an  identification  card . 

CHAMPUS  Claims 

Formal  procedure  for  appealing  decisions  on  claims  under 
CHAMPUS  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  Oct.  29.  . . .Pro- 
cedure will  be  part  of  new  DOD  regulation  now  being  finalized . 

. . .Won't  go  into  effect  until  entire  regulation  is  adopted . 

Picture  Contest 

14th  Annual  Military  Pictures  of  the  Year  contest  entries  are  being 
accepted. . . .Full-time  active  duty  photographers  and  journalists 
and  National  Guard  and  Reserve  members  who  have  a validated 
photojournalist  job  in  an  active  duty  unit  during  annual  training 
periods  are  eligible. . . .Contact  your  post  audio-visual  department 
or  public  affairs  office  for  entry  forms  and  additional  information. 
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• M201,  8-inch  cannon  , rir^ht, 
will  replace  cannon  on  both  M107, 
175min  self-propelled  gun  and 
MllO,  8-inch  self-propelled  how- 
itzer . . . .Resulting  single  system 
will  be  designated  the  MllOAl, 
8-inch  self-propelled  howitzer  . . . , 
Will  save  several  hundred  million 
dollars,  say  DA  officials.  . . .Its 
barrel  is  105  inches  longer  than 
that  of  MllO , 8-inch  howitzer... 
enabling  it  to  fire  a greater  dis- 
tance with  a normal  howitzer  high 
trajectory . 

• Mileage  allowance  for  PCS 
travel  increased  from  8 to  10  cents 
per  mile  effective  Oct.  28. 


• Multi-purpose  Walter  Purification  Unit,  below,  is  undergoing 
developmental  tests  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  . . .This  600-gallon  per 
hour  reverse  osmosis  unit  will  replace  four  previously  used  mili- 
tary water  purification  units.  . . .It's  designed  to  convert  polluted 
fresh  water,  brackish  and  sea  water  to  drinking  water. 


• 1st  U .S  . Army  Maneuver 
Training  Command  (MTC),  Den- 
ver , Colo . , claims  to  be  among 
the  first  Army  Reserve  units  to 
administer  a practice  ARTEP 
(Army  Training  and  Evaluation 
Program)  exercise  to  an  active 
Army  unit. . .at  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

• L Troop  , 3d  Squadron , 3d 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  Fort 
Bliss,  Tex.  , recently  traveled  to 
Australia  for  5 weeks  training 
while  a composite  unit  of  165  Aus- 
tralian soldiers  trained  at  Fort 
Bliss . 

• More  than  50  logistical  career 
opportunities  are  available  to 
qualified  NCOs  through  NCO  Logis- 
tics Program . . . .Must  be  E 6 or 
higher  with  a 3 Skill  Level  in  your 
primary  MOS  . . . .AR  614-200  has 
listing  of  MOSs . . . .Your  personnel 
office  has  details . 
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LENGTH  OF  PIPE 

I was  deeply  interested  in  Sgt 
1st  Cl  Floyd  Harrington's  well- 
written  story  on  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line in  November  SOLDIERS. 

I was  also  somewhat  confused 
by  the  various  mileage  figures  giv- 
en which,  I assume,  represent  the 
distance  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Val- 
dez, or  roughly  the  length  of  the 
pipeline  when  completed. 

Just  how  long  will  the  completed 
pipeline  be?  Or  what,  roughly,  is 
the  surface  distance  between  Prud- 
hoe Bay  and  Valdez?  This  other- 
wise excellent  story  left  me  with  no 
real  conception  of  the  distances  in- 
volved . 

George  K.  Provoo 

Public  Affairs  Officer 

Letterman  Army  Medical  Center 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Total  length  of  the  pipeline  is 
783.39  miles.  The  road  from  Prud- 
hoe Bay  to  Valdez  is  352.27  miles. 

CLAIMS  LIMITED  ACCESS 

Reference  your  article,  "Plastic 
Police,"  in  November  SOLDIERS 
about  the  ration  control  system  in 
Korea,  I feel  that  Sgt  1st  Cl  Harring- 
ton did  not  relate  all  the  facts  about 
the  discrimination  as  practiced  by 
the  "system."  Command  sponsor- 
ship is  not  the  only  basis  to  deter- 
mine authorization  for  post  exchange 
and  commissary  privileges. 

I received  command  sponsorship 
in  October  1974,  and  in  May  1975 
my  wife  was  denied  entrance  to  the 
post  exchange  and  commissary  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  were  married  in 
Korea  and  had  not  departed  the 
command  on  PCS  orders. 

Personnel  marrying  Koreans 
after  July  1,  1976,  were  not  author- 
ized the  additional  allowances,  while 


a soldier  who  arrived  prior  to  that 
date  and  whose  dependents  arrived 
with  him  (whether  command  or  in- 
dividual sponsored)  was.  If  indiv- 
idual sponsored,  his  dependents 
were  denied  entrance. 

Is  this  fair  treatment  under  any 
program? 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Alan  H.  Orndorff 

Logistics  Division 

Fort  Polk,  La . 

DOPE  ON  DRUGS 

My  wife  and  I read  a splendid 
article  on  alcoholism  in  SOLDIERS, 
giving  the  whole  story  in  a read- 
able and  understandable  manner. 

Would  you  kindly  advise  if  you 
could  direct  us  to  an  identical  arti- 
cle on  drugs,  more  in  particular, 
on  marijuana? 

Margaret  and  Andries  Bakker 

22137  Cresmam  Street 

Canoga  Park,  Calif. 

See  July,  September  '75  and 
August  '76  SOLDIERS . More  plan- 
ned for  future. 

PROUD  TRUCKER 

I would  like  to  comment  on  the 
letter,  "A  Matter  of  Pride,"  in  July 
'76  SOLDIERS. 

I am  a school-trained  64C30 
(truck  driver)  . I understand  what 
SP4  Ramirez  is  saying.  A man 
comes  into  the  Army  to  get  some 
specific  training  and  experience 
that  will  be  useful  to  him  when  he 
gets  out  of  the  Army. 

What  right  does  the  Army  have 
to  take  that  away  from  him  after  he 
has  worked  so  hard  to  earn  it? 

I know  the  Army  is  short  on 
school-trained  truck  drivers  be- 
cause my  unit  puts  masons,  plumb- 
ers and  just  about  any  MOS  into 


those  slots  just  so  they  will  be 
fi  lied . 

These  soldiers  don't  know  how 
to  pull  proper  maintenance  on  the 
vehicles  and  they  also  don't  treat  a 
truck  like  a real  truck  driver  does. 
So  I say,  put  the  real  truck  drivers 
where  they  belong — in  the  seat  and 
behind  the  wheel. 

SP4  Samuel  J . Struth 

C Co,  548th  Engr  Bn 

Fort  Bragg,  N .C  . 

P.S.  I take  pride  in  my  20-ton 
dump  truck  which  is  more  than 
most  soldiers  take  in  the  Army. 

COLLECTORS’  ITEM 

I am  a collector  of  military  in- 
signia, both  shoulder  patches  and 
distinctive  insignia  (regimental 
crests,  etc . ) 

Although  a beginner,  I have 
a problem  already:  the  identifica- 
tion of  insignia.  Reference  data 
is  often  limited,  piecemeal  or  non- 
existent. 

I wonder  if  SOLDIERS  has  ever 
run  an  article  on  this  subject/ 
hobby.  If  not,  is  there  any  chance 
you  might?  Can  you  put  me  in 
touch  with  other  persons  who  en- 
joy this  interesting  pastime  also? 

Thank  you  for  your  help  in 
this  matter  and  for  your  fine  pub- 
lication . 

1st  Lt  Richard  M.  Skudera 

HHC  3d  Bn  (M)  113th  Inf 

NC  Armory 

Riverdale,  N . J . 

See  "The  Patch  Game"  in  Novem- 
ber '76  SOLDIERS . You  can  obtain 
more  details  from  the  American 
Society  of  Military  Insignia  Collec- 
tors, c/o  Ira  L.  Duncan,  74  War- 
field  Avenue,  Oakland,  Calif. 

94610. 
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NAME  CHANGE 

The  "Explosive  Ordnance  De- 
tachment" referred  to  in  the  Aug- 
ust '76  "Rocky  Mountain  Haven" 
SOLDIERS  article  does  not  exist  by 
that  name. 

The  unit  is  the  Escort  and  Dis- 
posal Detachment  RMA  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Technical  Escort  Center. 

1st  Lt  Kertis  D.  Peterson 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 

Denver,  Colo. 


"I  said  you'll  have  to  make  an 
appointment — how  bout  a week 
from  Thursday?” 


TERMINAL  INJURY 

Reference  your  Consumers  Cor- 
ner item  on  jump  starting  cars  in 
the  November  '76  "What's  New," 
you  state  that  "jump  starting  can 
be  dangerous"  but  go  on  to  print  a 
dangerous  procedure  in  the  article. 
The  step  explaining  how  to  connect 
jumper  cables  to  the  batteries  is  cor- 
rect initially--positive  cable  first  to 
positive  battery  terminals.  How- 
ever, when  connecting  the  negative 
cable,  the  final  step  should  be  to 
connect  the  remaining  end  of  the 
negative  cable  to  a ground  on  the 
vehicle,  not  the  remaining  negative 


battery  terminal!  Should,  for  any 
reason,  sparks  fly  when  making 
the  final  connection  and  that  final 
connection  is  being  made  to  a bat- 
tery, there  is  a possibility  of  ignit- 
ing gasses  from  the  battery  and  an 
explosion  may  occur  causing  ser- 
ious injuries. 

Perhaps  many  of  your  "expert" 
readers  will  disagree  with  the 
above  procedure,  but,  as  a safety 
officer,  I feel  it  my  obligation  to  at 
least  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  individuals  who  will  take 
heed . 

CWO  J . M . Grass 

HHC,  40th  Sig  Bn  (Const) 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

TOUGH  STUFF  NEEDED 

The  gung  ho  guys  in  the  Army 
would  very  much  like  to  see  much 
more  poop  on  the  elite  of  the  Army. 
Many  soldiers  over  here  are  very 
interested  in  the  Special  Forces, 
Rangers  and  Airborne  training. 
Please  do  what  you  can.  There  are 
still  a few  around  with  a little  pride 
for  the  Army.  My  thanks. 

SP4  James  R.  Bass 
856th  ASA  Co 
APO  New  York 


WANTS  HANDS  FOR  HELPERS 

In  your  article  "Sunday  Every 
Day"  (October  SOLDIERS)  there 
was  no  mention  made  of  the  people 
who  do  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  be- 
hind the  scene  work:  the  chaplain's 
assistant.  Without  us,  the  chaplain 
would  be  so  bogged  down  in  office 
work  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
minister  to  the  troops.  Why  no 
mention  of  us  at  all? 

Also,  only  part  of  para  2-2a, 

AR  165-20  was  quoted.  The  quote 
should  have  included  the  fact  that 


communications  with  a chaplain's 
assistant  are  also  privileged. 

I get  the  feeling  that  someone 
does  not  want  any  mention  made  of 
us  chaplain's  assistants. 

How  about  some  mention  of  us? 
We're  people  tool 

SP5  Frank  W.  Leslie 
Chaplain's  Assistant 
APO  New  York 


STAKES  CLAIM 

The  article  "Medics,  Door-To- 
Door,"  October  SOLDIERS,  describ- 
ing the  Mobile  Medical  Team  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  was  interest- 
ing, but  not  as  unique  as  readers 
might  think. 

The  Mobile  Medical  Team  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  has  been  operat- 
ing continuously  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  April  1974. 

Like  the  Fort  Leonard  Wood 
team,  it  serves  all  dependent 
housing  areas  at  Fort  Riley  on  a 
daily  basis  and  is  staffed  by  med- 
ical personnel  from  both  the  1st 
Medical  Battalion,  1st  Infantry 
Division  and  the  16th  Combat  Sup- 
port Hospital . 

The  team's  activities  are  direc- 
ted and  coordinated  by  the  Office 
of  the  Division  Surgeon,  1st  In- 
fantry Division . 

Sorry  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  but 
I believe  we  were  "1st! " 

Lt  Col  David  M.  Van  Hook 

1st  Inf  Div  Surgeon 

Fort  Riley,  Kans . 


SOLDIERS  Is  for  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  1 SO  words — a postcard  will  do — and  Include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your 
name  If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we'll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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SSgt  John  Savard 


Photo  by 
SP5  Mi  D Seitelman 


COMPARED  to  other  members  of  the  animal 
world,  human  beings  seem  limited  in  their 
capabilities. 

They  can’t  run  as  fast  or  as  far.  Nor 
can  man  swim  through  oceans  like  fish  nor 
soar  through  the  air  like  birds.  Yet  people 
have  discovered  ways  to  do  these  things  and  more. 

A large  complex  brain  makes  up  for  the 
limits  of  the  human  body.  It  has  set  mankind  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  animal  world.  The  human  being 
has  a mind  to  think. 

Because  of  his  brain  power,  man  can  adjust 
to  solve  many  difficult  problems.  Plans  can  be 
made,  tools  manufactured  and  new  methods  de- 
vised. The  mind  can  meet  problems  and  solve  them 
by  careful  thought  and  action. 

But  what  happens  when  problems  come  so 
fast  that  the  mind  can’t  deal  with  the  changes 
quickly  enough?  Mental  pressure  builds.  That 
pressure  is  called  stress. 

Stress  can  affect  anyone.  Even  the  most 
well-adjusted  person  has  a bad  day.  Things  just 
keep  going  wrong. 

“Shoulda  stayed  in  bed,”  you  say.  Or  you 
take  a deep  breath  and  go  back  to  work. 

Soldiers,  like  everyone  else,  undergo  stress. 
But  unlike  other  people,  they  have  a 24-hour-a-day 
mission  that  could  end  in  combat  in  some  far-off 
land.  The  very  nature  of  the  job  puts  stress  on  the 
soldier.  Being  on  call  around  the  clock,  365 
days  a year  is  a job  requirement  that  all  military 
careerists  face. 

A soldier  must  adjust  as  soon  as  the  trip  to 
basic  training  begins.  Left  behind  are  friends 
and  family.  Often,  he  or  she  is  leaving  home 
for  the  first  long  separation. 

Recruits  first  face  the  authority  of  the  drill 
sergeant.  His  power  and  manner  shock  some 
people.  Others  are  overwhelmed.  Whatever  the 
reaction,  all  enlistees  must  plunge  into  long  days 
of  training  and  rigid  discipline.  They’re  kept  too 
busy  for  real  worry. 

But  everything  seems  turned  around  to  the 
recruit.  Stress  from  the  many  changes  begins  to 
build.  Recruits  can  help  each  other  face  the  ad- 
justments, and  look  to  each  other  for  support. 

Not  everyone  gets  through  Army  training. 
During  Fiscal  Year  1976,  close  to  17  percent  of  all 
new  recruits  left  the  Army  during  their  initial  train- 
ing. They  couldn’t  adjust  to  military  life. 

The  rest  push  on  to  more  training  and  duty 
assignments.  Eventually,  orders  send  the  new  sol- 
diers to  units  around  the  world.  In  a few  months, 
they  have  changed  from  civilians  to  soldiers. 

Many  of  these  new  soldiers  head  for  combat 
units.  Instead  of  being  with  a familiar  group  of 
trainees  sharing  similar  problems,  the  newcomer 
finds  himself  singled  out  as  the  “greenest”  soldier 
in  the  unit.  If  this  newcomer  is  assigned  in  a foreign 
country,  there  is  added  pressure  in  adjusting  to 
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strange  customs,  language  and  culture. 

Each  major  change  in  one’s  life  causes  ad- 
justment problems  and  stress.  People  tend  to  resist 
major  changes  in  their  environment.  The  mind,  too, 
resists  change  in  an  effect  called  “culture  shock.” 

A soldier  may  hate  Germany  and  hate  the 
Army  for  sending  him  there.  He  may  turn  to  alcohol 
or  drugs  and  spend  his  time  sulking  in  his  barracks. 

He  doesn’t  try  to  learn  the  German  language 
or  get  out  of  the  barracks  and  see  Europe.  Actually 
he’s  afraid  to  leave  the  post. 

It  happens  Stateside  too.  Married  soldiers 
must  overcome  the  same  problems  while  helping 
their  families  adjust  to  a new  area  and  way  of  life. 

New  soldiers  average  19  years  of  age,  which 
means  rr:any  are  even  younger.  Though  most  new 
soldiers — some  80  percent — start  service  single, 
more  than  half  are  married  by  the  time  they  reach 
age  21  and  pay  grade  E4.  Their  spouses  are  often 
as  young  and  inexperienced. 

According  to  an  Army  staff  psychiatrist  in 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  assignment  to  Europe  can 
play  hell  with  marriages.  It’s  especially  true  for 
marriages  which  weren’t  strong  before. 

Newlyweds  have  an  additional  problem. 
They’re  still  adjusting  to  the  stress  of  marriage.  The 
stress  of  moving  and  “culture  shock”  add  to  it. 

Grief  and  depression  are  other  forms  of 
stress  which  may  surface  at  critical  points  in  life. 
Grief  and  depression  take  many  shapes.  A child 
may  express  a form  of  grief  the  first  time  parents 
leave  him  at  a nursery  school.  It’s  the  first  time  out 
of  the  safe  world  of  home  and  family.  Panic  is  one 
release  for  this  grief. 

But  other  children  at  the  nursery  have  al- 
ready gone  through  this  problem.  They  seem  to 
understand.  They  begin  talking  with  the  new 


youngster  and  games  are  soon  the  main  concern. 

Separation  from  loved  ones  brings  its  own 
grief  process  and  this  may  express  itself  in  culture 
shock.  People  may  claim  to  accept  their  new  envi- 
ronment. But  away  from  home  the  tears  often  flow. 

A ceremony,  ritual  or  celebration  can  release 
the  stress  that  grief  causes.  These  events  are  called 
“rites  of  passage.” 

A unit  can  ease  the  effect  of  culture  shock 
by  having  an  active  sponsor  program  and  welcom- 
ing parties.  New  soldiers  and  families  can  then  deal 
with  their  grief  by  meeting  people  who’ve  already 
adjusted  to  the  new  area. 

When  a soldier  leaves  the  Army  or  a unit, 
other  rites  of  passage  can  help  the  adjustment.  A 
farewell  party  can  release  stress  through  laughter. 
A retirement  parade  can  mark  a passage  with  un- 
derstanding. 

Successful  people  often  have  the  hardest 
time  leaving  their  past.  They  are  more  comfortable 
with  past  success  than  an  unknown  future. 

When  there  is  no  rite  of  passage,  emotions 
must  be  buried.  This  may  only  build  up  grief  inside. 

A soldier  starts  Army  life  with  a rite.  An  oath 
is  made  and  promise  signed.  Graduation  from 
training  and  promotion  mark  a passage  to  success. 

People  who  haven’t  been  successful  may 
hope  to  bury  the  past.  It’s  no  loss  to  them.  They’re 
looking  for  a successful  change. 

A student  doing  poorly  in  high  school  may 
drop  out  early  to  seek  success  elsewhere.  For  high 
school  students  who  graduate,  their  diplomas  be- 
come tools  to  show  they  have  succeeded. 

Army  chaplains,  social  workers,  psycholo- 
gists and  psychiatrists  say  more  adjustment  prob- 
lems come  from  those  people  who  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  that  high  school  diploma. 

The  mere  fact  that  a person  was  successful 
in  completing  a long  school  career,  meeting 
schedules  and  staying  out  of  trouble  to  get  a di- 
ploma is  important.  That  same  person  might  do 
well  in  an  Army  career  too. 

Adjustment  problems  can  start  with  too 
many  hopes  for  success.  Army  promises  to  a re- 
cruit who’s  never  succeeded  at  anything  may 
backfire. 

At  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  several  Army  chap- 
lains serving  the  4th  Infantry  Division  have  found 
recruiting  promises  can  cause  major  problems. 

“The  Army  promises  all  kinds  of  success,” 
says  one  chaplain.  “Then  the  soldier  finds  that 
success  is  not  here.  He  must  work  to  find  it. 

“A  lot  of  our  recruits  come  from  the  so- 
called  ‘now’  generation,”  he  relates.  “They  want 
this  now,  that  now,  success  now.  When  they  get 
here  and  find  success  isn’t  here  NOW,  they  want 
to  get  out  NOW!” 

Captain  Rod  Fifield  works  in  the  Mental  Hy- 
giene Clinic  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.  His  patients  tend 
to  prove  these  findings. 
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‘‘Adaptability  is  the  big  thing,"  he  says.  ‘‘The 
soldier  operates  in  a strict,  regimented  structure. 
If  he  dislikes  authority,  the  soldier  may  act  from 
impulse  against  that  authority. 

‘‘Recruiters  don’t  talk  about  all  the  details 
a soldier  is  going  to  pull  when  he  gets  here — 
washing  vehicles,  pulling  guard,  police  call,  etc. 

‘‘All  of  a sudden,”  the  captain  says,  ‘‘he  finds 
himself  stuck  in  the  motor  pool  at  midnight.  He 
says  ‘What  did  I come  into  this  thing  for?’  ’’ 

This  raises  major  questions.  Is  Army  duty  so 
hard?  Or  are  young  people  different  today?  Both 
cases  may  be  argued. 

A study  by  students  at  the  Army  War  College 
titled  ‘‘Army  Families”  reveals  a basic  change  in 
goals  Americans  have  set  for  themselves. 

The  1974  study  revealed  that  80  percent  of 
those  questioned  felt  a happy  family  life  was  most 
important.  This  goal  has  replaced  good  career, 
personal  development  and  financial  success. 

Army  duty  is  a major  source  of  stress  on  the 
minds  of  most  Army  families.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Paul  Darnauer,  Army  consultant  on  social  services, 
says,  ‘‘Cne  of  the  things  we  tend  to  underplay  is 
the  definite  stress  coming  from  the  length  of  time 
many  people  must  be  at 
their  job.” 

Days,  wee  ks, 
sometimes  months  are 
spent  in  the  field  by  com- 
bat soldiers  during  unit 
training. 

‘‘When  they’re  out 
there  for  2 months,”  the 
colonel  continues, 

‘‘they’re  on  duty,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  24 
hours  a day.” 

Back  on  post,  the  soldier  still  faces  long 

hours. 

‘‘While  you  may  have  workday  hours  from 
8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,”  the  colonel  says,  ‘‘there  is  set-up 
time.  You  must  be  ready  to  work  at  8 a.m. 

‘‘Then  after  you  close  down,  there’s  shut- 
down time.  You  must  clean  up  and  service  the 
vehicles  before  returning  them  to  the  motor  pool. 
These  and  other  tasks  must  be  done  before  your 
day  is  over. 

‘‘So  your  duty  day,  instead  of  being  from  8 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  may  really  last  from  6 in  the  morning 
to  7 at  night.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
generate  stress,”  he  concludes. 

Meanwhile  the  soldier’s  wife  and  family  are 
waiting  for  him.  Family  separation  lasts  from  early 
morning  until  late  in  the  evening. 

For  single  soldiers  it’s  after  duty  hours  that  the 
impact  of  separation  and  loneliness  cause  prob- 
lems. Many  young  soldiers  often  don’t  know  how 
to  cope  with  leisure.  They  have  no  family  and 
maybe  no  close  friends  in  the  unit. 

‘‘The  soldier  may  go  downtown  on  the  first 


two  or  three  payday  nights,”  says  Harriet  Rice, 
director  of  Fort  Ord’s  Recreation  Center  2.  ‘‘After 
that,  they’re  ready  for  something  to  do. 

‘‘The  days  of  ‘pin  the  tail  on  the  donkey’  and 
theme  birthday  parties  are  out,”  she  says.  “People 
want  more  than  that.  They  want  not  only  to  have 
some  fun,  but  to  expand  their  horizons  too.” 

Recreation  Services  on  many  Army  posts 
offer  tours,  special  shows,  plus  daily  arts  and  crafts 
programs  for  hobbyists.  But  things  to  do  can  satis- 
fy only  so  many  needs. 

Major  Milton  Grady  of  the  Human  Resources 
Directorate  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  says  companionship  is  a key. 

‘‘Everyone  needs  at  least  one  good  friend,” 
he  says,  ‘‘someone  to  listen  to  every  problem. 

‘‘I  like  to  have  my  clients  talk  about  their 
problems.  This  releases  inner  tension  and  stress.” 

Cne  entire  Army  unit  faced  the  problem  of 
a long  separation.  For  6 months  Brigade  76  of  the 
4th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Carson  had  duty  in 
Germany. 

Major  Edwin  Richardson  and  his  staff  ran  the 
Personal  Affairs  Agency  (PAA)  for  the  brigade.  They 
worked  around  the  clock  manning  a “hotline”  for 

brigade  families  needing 
help. 

There  were  the 
normal  financial,  legal 
and  medical  problems 
faced  by  all  American 
families.  For  example, 
transportation  might  be  a 
problem  when  a wife 
needed  to  take  a child  to 

the  doctor. 

But  there  were  problems  labeled  “other”  by 
the  PAA  staff.  These  were  the  stress  and  emotional 
problems  faced  by  young  wives. 

Some  at  first  tried  to  live  at  home  with 
parents.  But  the  parents  had  already  adjusted  to 
life  without  children  and  some  resented  the  return. 
So  the  only  choice  was  the  Fort  Carson  area. 

There  were  also  severe  emotional  problems 
of  spouses  facing  forced  separation.  Crises  often 
developed  late  at  night  when  loneliness  and  grief 
were  most  intense. 

“Cne  girl  told  us  she  could  hear  the  people 
in  the  next  apartment  having  fun,”  recalls  Ann 
Heintze,  a PAA  staffer.  “She  said  she  absolutely 
hated  and  resented  them.  She  had  never  met  these 
people.  But  because  they  had  the  companionship 
she  lacked,  she  resented  them. 

“She  became  very  upset  and  ran  up  a $700 
telephone  bill  talking  to  her  husband  in  Germany.” 

Young  families  are  not  the  only  ones  facing 
the  stress  of  separation.  Experienced  families  of 
career  soldiers  also  have  problems. 

A model  high  school  student  may  miss  a 
father.  Grades  may  suffer.  There  can  be  trouble  due 


Stress  can  affect 
anyone — even  the  most 
well-adjusted  person 
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to  skipped  classes  and  bad  conduct.  The  mother 
must  face  this  alone,  while  trying  to  rear  other 
children  and  run  a home. 

Family  separations  aren’t  limited  to  over- 
seas. Housing  shortages  can  have  the  same  effect 
Stateside  too. 

Fort  Ord  is  one  post  that  has  this  problem. 
Soldiers  reporting  there  are  told  not  to  bring  their 
families  unless  housing  has  already  been  obtained. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Brennan,  Fort  Ord  civil 
affairs  officer,  tells  why  this  is  necessary. 

‘‘We  have  3,300  to  3,400  military  quarters  on 
post,”  he  explains.  ‘‘If  we  have  8,000  soldiers  look- 
ing for  quarters,  that  means  more  than  4,200  peo- 
ple looking  for  off-post  housing.” 

In  towns  near  Fort  Ord,  limited  water  re- 
sources and  land  have  forced  a ban  on  new  con- 
struction. No  new  units  are  available. 

Some  couples  form  communes.  In  one  case 
an  apartment  is  shared  by  three  couples  who  feel 
the  lack  of  privacy  is  better  than  forced  separation. 

Fort  Ord  isn’t  the  only  place  with  housing 
problems.  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.,  Fort  Polk,  La.,  and 
others  have  similar  problems. 

Stresses  brought  about  by  constant  moving, 
separation  from  family  and  friends, can’t  be  bottled 
up  for  long.  Something  breaks  loose. 

It  begins  with  a search  for  ‘‘something  bet- 
ter”— some  form  of  escape. 

Drug  use  or  drinking  are  escapes  for  some 
people.  But  relief  is  only  temporary  and  leads  to 
more  serious  problems. 

The  Army’s  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Pro- 
gram (ADAP)  offers  help.  Much  of  the  time,  the 
drug  problem  is  solved  when  a behavioral  science 
specialist  gets  to  the  cause  of  that  abuse. 


Divorce  is  another  problem  for  soldiers. 
While  divorce  is  high  in  the  United  States,  Army 
life  adds  even  more  stress.  So  the  disillusion  of 
the  couple  is  speeded  up. 

Mobility,  separation  and  boredom  are 
among  the  major  stresses.  Much  of  the  time,  an 
Army  wife  must  wait  for  her  man  to  return  from 
duty.  Add  to  that  the  changing  roles  of  American 
women  who  want  their  own  careers.  It’s  often  a 
surprised  soldier  who  learns  a wife  has  left  for  a 
new  life  of  her  own. 

Male  soldiers  don’t  have  all  the  bad  luck 
either.  Women  in  the  Army  also  face  the  problem. 

One  such  soldier  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  got 
a call  from  her  husband  during  basic  training.  He 
said  he  was  tired  of  minding  their  two  children 
alone,  and  was  leaving. 

There  was  a time  when  some  soldiers  used 
the  same  route  to  escape  the  pressures  of  Army 
life.  It’s  called  AWOL  (Absent  Without  Leave). 

The  Army  has  been  able  to  solve  much  of 
its  problem  through  two  programs.  They’re  called: 
the  Trainee  Discharge  Program  (TDP)  and  the  Ex- 
peditious Discharge  Program  (EDP). 

TDP  applies  to  all  recruits  with  less  than  6 
months  service.  EDP  is  for  soldiers  with  more  than 
6 months  and  less  than  3 years  service. 

Both  programs  let  unit  commanders  dis- 
charge soldiers  who  can’t  adjust  to  military  life. 
This  helps  other  soldiers  by  getting  problem  troops 
out  of  Army  jobs.  Then  good  soldiers  can  replace 
them  and  take  up  their  share  of  work. 

The  pressures  of  Army  life  can  also  be  mea- 
sured by  counting  the  failures.  The  projected 
losses  during  Fiscal  Year  1977  through  TDP  are  i 
pegged  at  19  percent.  The  total  loss  of  all  first-term 
soldiers  before  their  3-year  enlistment  ends  is 
forecast  at  38  percent. 

But  soldiers  don’t  have  to  leave  the  Army  to 
get  help  in  handling  stress.  The  Army  has  a com- 
plete system  designed  to  assist  the  soldier  and 
Army  families  learn  to  adjust. 

Behavioral  science  experts  work  to  ease  the 
stress  on  military  minds  in  many  ways.  There  is 
marriage  counseling,  child  guidance,  child  advo- 
cacy, drug  counseling  and  much  more. 

To  insure  privacy,  case  records  are  made  ' 
and  handled  in  a careful  and  discreet  manner.  The 
privacy  of  each  session  is  closely  guarded. 

Soldiers  and  their  families  have  special 
needs.  Staying  ready  to  defend  our  country  has  its 
pressures.  Enduring  these  pressures  is  part  of  the 
sacrifice  soldier  and  military  families  make.  The 
Army  provides  a variety  of  programs  and  services 
to  help  soldiers  and  their  families  cope  with  stress. 

It  recognizes  that  keeping  a healthy  military  mind 
is  part  of  the  job.  □ 
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SSgt  John  Savard 

THE  HUMAN  BODY  is  a compli- 
cated machine  with  many  parts 
and  many  mysteries.  Doctors, 
nurses  and  medical  aides  who 
work  with  the  human  body  are 
highly  trained  specialists,  ready 
to  assist  when  things  go  wrong. 

When  a soldier  goes  on 
sick  call,  the  routine  is  set.  He 
explains  what’s  bothering  him 
and  then  he  usually  sees  a doctor 
or  physician’s  assistant.  Depend- 
ing on  the  problem,  the  soldier 
may  leave  with  a bottle  of  pills, 
a bandage  or  he  may  be  kept  for 
further  tests. 

It’s  really  a matter  of  find- 
ing out  what  exactly  is  wrong 
with  the  body  and  then  treating 
it.  But  when  you’re  dealing  with 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
treatment  is  far  from  simple. 

Among  the  people  trained 
to  deal  with  the  mind  and  its 
many  mysteries  are  enlisted  be- 
havioral science  specialists 
(91 G).  There  are  only  about  1 ,000 
91  Gs  in  the  Army,  and  they  are 
trained  to  help  soldiers  adjust  in 
many  ways. 

Most  of  the  91 G specialists 
have  between  2 and  6 years  of 
college.  They  have  been  trained 
in  the  behavioral  sciences  such 
as  psychology  and  sociology.  At 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  the 
Army  adds  to  this  training.  Here 
they  learn  how  to  help  soldiers 
cope  with  the  everyday  stress  of 
Army  duty. 

Although  their  title  is  be- 
havioral science  specialist,  peo- 
ple know  them  by  other  names. 

They  may  be  called  mental 
health  assistants  in  some  clinics. 
They  may  be  called  counselors 
when  they  help  with  marital 
problems  or  rehabilitate  prison- 
ers in  Army  stockades.  They’re 
also  called  social  work  special- 
ists/or psychology  technicians. 


SP4  Debbie  Suiter  and  SP5  Pauline  Volpi  use  the  correctional  facility  at  Fort  Ord, 
Calif.,  for  a group  session  with  prisoners. 


Enlisted  behavioral  spe- 
cialists find  that  some  soldiers 
are  afraid  to  talk  with  them  at 
first.  Often  it’s  a matter  of  rank. 

Specialist  5 Jane  Lock- 
wood  is  a social  work  specialist 
at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  She  has  a 
master’s  degree  in  psychology. 

“They  come  in  and  look  at 
the  rank  on  your  sleeve  and  think 
you’re  not  trained,  not  qualified 
for  your  job,’’  she  says. 

“There  are  only  two  or 
three  people  here  who  don’t  have 
at  least  a bachelor’s  degree,’’  she 
adds.  “There  are  two  or  three  of 
us  with  master’s  degrees.  And  we 
are  enlisted  people.’’ 

What  do  they  do? 

Some  work  as  counselors 
in  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Programs  (ADAP).  They  help 
drug  users  break  the  habit  by 
helping  them  learn  how  to  cope 
with  their  personal  problems. 

Army  correctional  facili- 
ties, formerly  stockades,  are 
places  where  social  work  spe- 
cialists serve.  They  help  prison- 
ers prepare  for  return  to  society 
and  useful  lives.  Many  prisoners 
come  back  to  full  service  as  good 
soldiers. 

Specialist  5 Dave  Day  is 


another  behavioral  science  spe- 
cialist at  Fort  Carson.  Because  of 
his  bachelor  of  science  degree, 
he  was  able  to  join  the  Army 
through  the  “Stripes  for  Skills’’ 
program,  getting  a quick  promo- 
tion to  E5. 

SP5  Day  says  he’s  treated 
hundreds  of  soldiers  from  com- 
bat units  in  2 years  of  work. 

“I’ve  had  people  come  to 
me  on  the  day  they  were  going 
AWOL.  They  say,  'Hey,  I can’t 
take  it.  The  wife’s  back  in  Michi- 
gan. I’m  going  to  bug  out  of  here 
and  I’m  never  going  to  see  this 
man’s  Army  again.’ 

“I  manage  to  call  the  wife 
and  get  it  all  straightened  out. 
Now  he’s  back  with  his  unit.’’ 

For  other  91  Gs,  duty  can 
also  be  as  a social  work  special- 
ist with  the  Army  Community 
Service  program.  There  may  be 
work  with  basic  trainees  in  spe- 
cial training  companies.  Or  it 
might  be  with  terminally  ill  pa- 
tients in  cancer  and  cardiac 
wards  in  hospitals. 

But  wherever  they  are  as- 
signed or  whatever  they  are 
called,  the  91G  behavioral 
science  specialists  help  soldiers 
adjust  to  Army  life.  □ 
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story  and  photos  by  Sgt  1st  Cl  Floyd  Harrington 


HAPPY  FACES  smeared  with  chocolate.  Fingers 
sticky  from  cotton  candy.  Bright  colored  plastic 
toys  clutched  in  small  hands.  Singing  girls  and 
roulette  wheels. 

These  were  just  a few  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  when  Yongsan  Post  in  Seoul,  Korea,  threw 
open  its  south  post  gates  for  the  Yongsan  Com- 
munity Carnival. 

This  annual  spring  event  is  held  by  the 
Yongsan  Community  Council  to  raise  funds  for  its 
various  American  civic  organizations.  The  Scouts, 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  wives  clubs  and  the 
Yongsan  Players  are  just  a few  who  benefit  from 
the  carnival.  Everyone  in  Korea  is  invited  to  attend. 

Captain  Rick  Wells,  operations  officer  for  the 
carnival,  says  the  proceeds  from  the  annual  festival 
have  grown  from  $16,000  in  1973  to  about  $100,000 
in  1976. 

“For  the  most  part,  the  booths 
along  the  midway  are  operated  by 
volunteers.  Only  two  professional 
groups  come  in.  They  pay  us  a flat 


fee  and  keep  whatever  profit  they  make.” 

This  past  year  about  90,000  Americans  and 
Koreans  attended  the  4-day  affair.  Together  they 
stuffed  down  more  than  40,000  hamburgers  and 
hot  dogs,  and  thousands  of  ice  cream  bars,  pop- 
sides  and  soft  drinks. 

“Ice  cream  and  candy  are  available  on  the 
Korean  market,  but  they  don’t  have  the  sugar  con- 
tent ours  do.  As  a result,  they  just  love  it,”  says 
Capt  Wells. 

Free  entertainment  also  helped  liven  the 
carnival.  Local  bands  that  tour  officer  and  enlisted 
clubs  donated  their  time  and  talents.  The  Korean 
Entertainment  Agency 
sent  acts  from  the 
“Hello,  Korea” 

Show.  (See  Sep- 


Colorful  balloons  and  smiling  faces  were  the  order  of  the  day 
during  the  Yongsan  Community  Carnival  in  Seoul,  Korea.  For 
the  kids,  engineers  rigged  up  a ride  using  a forklift.  Others 
worked  over  a junked  military  sedan  with  a sledgehammer. 
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Local  bands  donated 
their  time  to  provide 
free  entertainment 
for  visitors.  Right, 
American  ice  cream 
was  a popular 
attraction,  too. 


tember  76  SOLDIERS.)  In  all,  there  were  14  shows 
during  the  4 days  of  carnival. 

When  the  spectators  weren’t  watching  the 
entertainment  they  wandered  from  booth  to  booth. 
They  pitched  pennies,  threw  bean  bags,  shot  bas- 
ketballs and  worked  over  a junked  military  sedan 
with  a sledgehammer. 

At  one  booth  the  crowd  was  delighted 
everytime  someone  threw  a softball.  If  the  aim  was 
good,  a pretty  girl  got  dunked  in  a tank  of  water. 

Hundreds  of  goodies  from  gems  to  brass- 
ware  were  displayed  in  the  flea  market. 

The  airborne  troops  set  up  a slide-for-life 
from  their  jump  tower.  It  drew  whoops  and  hollers 
from  hundreds  of  kids. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  engineers  rigged  up 
a ride  using  an  oversized  forklift.  It  went  up  and 
down,  and  back  and  forth.  There  were  also  pony 
rides  for  the  younger  set. 

All  in  all,  the  hundreds  of  volunteers — from 
colonel  to  private — worked  long,  fun-filled  hours 
to  make  the  1976  Yongsan  Community  Carnival  a 
big  success.  How  well  they  succeeded  was  appar- 
ent in  the  smiling  faces  of  the  crowd  as  it  left  the 
grounds  on  the  final  day.  □ 


ARNG  US2IR: 
BENEFITS  IN  RESERVE 

Sgt  Maj  Nat  Dell 


Title  10  U.S.  Code  states,  in  part,  "Each  male  person  who  after  August  9, 
1955,  becomes  a member  of  the  armed  forces  before  his  26th  birthday  shall  serve 
in  the  armed  forces  for  a total  of  6 years  unless  he  is  sooner  discharged  because 
of  personal  hardship  under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Any  part  of  such  service  that  is  not  Active  Duty  or  Active  Duty  for  Training  shall 
be  performed  in  the  reserve  components.  ..." 

Individuals  who  complete  less  than  6 years  of  active  service  will  be  transferred 
to  either  the  Ready  Reserve  or  the  Stand-by  Reserve,  depending  on  the  length  of 
their  active  duty  service. 

See  your  post  Reserve  Component  Career  Counselor  for  complete  information 
about  your  obligations.  Commissioned  officers  can  also  obtain  details  about  their 
Reserve  obligations  from  AR  635-100.  Enlisted  men  should  check  AR  140-25  and 
135-90.  Women  soldiers  entering  the  armed  forces  incur  no  Reserve  obligation  by 
statute,  but  may  assume  a contractual  obligation  In  special  cases. 


SPECIALIST  5 Joe  Wilkins  is  a 
short-timer.  Joe  is  winding  up  6 
years  in  the  Army,  but  after  this 
hitch,  he’s  decided  not  to  reen- 
list. It’s  not  that  he  doesn’t  like 
the  Army.  He  just  wants  to  go 
back  home,  settle  down  and 
plant  some  family  roots.  It’s  a 
tough  decision,  and  he  knows 
he’ll  miss  the  Army  in  many  ways. 

But  while  out-processing, 
Joe  learns  something  that  makes 
him  feel  a lot  better  about  his 
decision. 

One  of  his  processing 
stops  is  the  “RCCC” — Reserve 
Component  Career  Counselor — 
located  within  the  transfer  point 
at  most  major  Army  installations. 
In  talking  to  the  RCCC,  Joe  dis- 
covers that  reserve  component 
duty  can  be  both  professionally 
and  financially  rewarding. 

SP5  Wilkins  had  never  re- 
ally given  much  thought  to  the 
Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  or 
Reserve  (USAR).  They  were  just 
“weekend  warriors’’  as  far  as  he 


was  concerned.  Until  his  RCCC 
visit,  he  hadn’t  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  Total  Force  philoso- 
phy either.  Joe  now  gets  a quick 
“education”  from  the  counselor. 

All  of  a sudden,  Joe 
doesn’t  feel  as  badly  about  leav- 
ing the  Army.  Actually,  he  isn’t 
really  leaving.  He’s  merely  going 
from  full-time  to  part-time  Army 
service. 

The  6 years  invested  in  the 
Army  has  further  benefits  for 
him.  Now  he  can  see  the  possi- 
bility of  using  that  investment  to 
brighten  his  future  with  some 
unexpected  dividends  for  years 
to  come — in  his  hometown. 

Joe  finds  out  that  people 
in  the  Army  reserve  components 
are  grouped  in  three  categories: 

• Ready  Reserve — Individ- 
uals and  units  trained  and  ready 
for  immediate  mobilization. 

• Stand-by  Reserve — Sol- 
diers who  haven’t  fulfilled  their 
6-year  military  obligation  yet  and 
are  not  required  to  participate  in 

SERGEANT  MAJOR 
NAT  DELL  entered 
the  Army  in  1948.  An 
infantryman  during 
the  Korean  War,  he 
served  as  photog- 
rapher/journalist/ 
broadcaster  during  23 
years  in  information. 


Ready  Reserve  activities. 

• Retired  Reserve — Indi- 
viduals who  have  completed  the 
period  of  service  required  for 
retirement  from  the  Active  Army 
or  its  reserve  components. 

Joe  has  completed  6 years 
of  Active  Army  service  so  he 
doesn’t  have  a Ready  Reserve 
obligation.  But  he  decides  to  join 
an  Army  Reserve  unit  in  his 
hometown  for  a lot  of  other 
good  reasons. 

SP5  Wilkins  can  enlist  in 
the  ARNG  or  USAR  in  his  present 
grade — if  he  enlists  within  30 
months  of  separation.  This  rule 
applies  to  men  and  women  in  the 
grades  of  El  through  E7. 

Joe’s  home  is  Toledo, 
Ohio.  The  RCCC  quickly  checks 
and  tells  him  there  are  six  Army 
Ready  Reserve  units  in  Toledo: 
two  ARNG  and  four  Army  Re- 
serve units. 

The  RCCC  can  also  tell  Joe 
if  there  are  vacancies  in  his  grade 
and  Military  Occupational  Spe- 
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PROMOTION  OF  RESERVE  COMPONENT  OFFICERS 
AR  135-155 

UNIT  NON  UNIT 

Time  In  Time  In 


Military  Education 

Grade 

Service 

Grade 

Service 

01-02 

Completed  Basic  Course 

3 

N/A 

3 

3 

02-03 

Completed  25%  or  Advanced 
Course 

2 

N/A 

4 

6 

03-04 

Completed  Advanced  Course 

4 

N/A 

7 

12 

04-05 

Completed  50%  Command  and 
General  Staff  College 

4 

N/A 

7 

17 

05-06 

Completed  Command  and 
General  Staff  College 

3 

N/A 

*5 

*21 

•Announced  annually  by  HQ  DA 


Note:  Completion  of  educational  requirements  does  not  automatically 
insure  selection  for  promotion. 

EXAMPLES  OF  OFFICER  DRILL  PAY 
IN  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 


Daily  Basic  Pay  Rate 

Monthly  Drill  Pay  (4  drill  periods) 

Annual  Drill  Pay  (48  drills) 

ADT  Pay  (15  days) 

BAQ  During  ADT 

Annual  Ready  Reserve  Income 


02  With  More  Than  3 
Years  Active  Service 
(With  Dependents) 

$ 34.77 

139.08 
1,668.96 
521.55 
108.45 


$2,298.96 


03  With  More  Than  6 
Years  Active  Service 
(With  Dependents) 

$ 42.11 

168.44 
2,021.28 
631.65 
121.35 


$2,774.28 


cialty  (MOS)  in  either  the  ARNG 
or  USAR  units  around  Toledo.  If 
not,  Joe  can  still  enlist  under  the 
ARNG’s  ‘Try  One  (Year).”  Under 
this  Guard  program,  if  no  va- 
cancy exists  in  his  grade  and 
MOS,  he’ll  work  in  a related  job 
until  a vacancy  occurs.  The  same 
applies  in  joining  a USAR  unit, 
except  that  he  enlists  for  an  ini- 
tial 3-year  period. 

Procedures  for  joining 
ARNG  and  USAR  units  differ 
slightly.  Persons  enlisting  in  the 
Guard  have  to  take  the  oath  of 
enlistment  before  an  ARNG  of- 
ficer of  the  particular  state.  So 
for  the  Guard,  Joe  has  to  wait 
until  he  gets  to  Toledo.  For  the 
Army  Reserve,  the  RCCC  can  tel- 
ephone to  verify  his  acceptance 
in  a particular  USAR  unit,  and  he 
can  enlist  in  it  before  leaving  his 
present  post. 

After  he  joins  the  unit — 
ARNG  or  USAR— he’ll  be  re- 
quired to  attend  training  usually 
one  weekend  a month.  Since 
each  drill  period  is  4 hours,  he'll 
receive  4 days’  pay  for  the  16 


hours  he  spends  on  the  week- 
end. 

His  part-time  Army  job,  in- 
cluding 15  days  at  summer  camp, 
adds  up  to  about  39  days  a year. 
But  he’ll  receive  pay  for  approxi- 
mately 64  days  a year. 

Joe  continues  to  improve 
both  his  Army  and  often,  civilian 
job  skills.  He  competes  for  pro- 
motion and  can  use  the  post  ex- 
change, commissary  and  Army 
recreational  facilities  on  a part- 
time  basis. 

At  the  same  time  he  earns 
credits  toward  a generous  retire- 
ment check.  Joe  will  receive  a 
monthly  retirement  check  after  he 
completes  a combination  of  20 
years  in  the  Active  Army  and 
Ready  Reserve,  and  reaches  age 
60.  His  6 years  of  active  service 
is  already  worth  a sizeable 
number  of  retirement  points. 

There’s  another  big  benefit 
in  joining  the  Ready  Reserve; 
He’ll  stay  in  the  local  unit  and 
work  with  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. If  that  unit  is  ever  mobilized 
he’ll  be  serving  with  other  re- 
servists from  his  hometown. 

During  his  talk  with  the 
RCCC,  Joe  Wilkins  learns  a few 
other  facts  about  the  reserve 
components.  For  instance,  the 
Guard,  dating  back  to  1636,  is 
the  oldest  citizen-soldier  force  in 
the  country.  It  serves  as  both  a 
state  and  Federal  military  force. 

When  not  mobilized  as  a 
Federal  force,  guardsmen  come 
under  the  command  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  their  respective  states. 
ARNG  units  make  up  the  only 
military  force  immediately  avail- 
able in  the  event  of  a natural 
disaster  or  a civil  emergency. 

Under  the  Federal  mission, 
guardsmen  can  be  mobilized  as 
a Federal  force  by  order  of  the 
President  or  upon  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress.  The  whole 
Guard  was  last  Federalized  for 
World  War  II.  But  they  are  never 
on  both  state  and  Federal  duty 
at  the  same  time. 

Pay  for  drills  and  Army 
mission-related  training,  and 
purchase  of  military  equipment, 
comes  from  Federal  funds.  A unit 
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ordered  to  duty  by  a state  gover- 
nor is  paid  from  state  funds. 

A lav\/  recently  passed  by 
Congress  also  provides  authority 
for  the  President  to  order  a max- 
imum of  50,000  reserve  compo- 
nent members  to  active  duty  for 
up  to  90  days.  This  call-up  may 
be  issued  without  a declaration 
of  war  or  national  emergency. 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  is 
also  composed  of  citizen-sol- 
diers. The  first  USAR  unit  was 
formed  in  1908. 

USAR  units  and  soldiers 
are  controlled  by  the  Army.  But 
their  Federal  missions  are  the 
same  as  the  ARNG — to  create  and 
maintain  a force  of  trained  and 
operationally  ready  units  and  in- 
dividuals available  for  active  duty 
in  a national  emergency. 

The  skills  and  leadership 
gained  by  commissioned  and 
warrant  officers  while  on  Active 
Army  duty  are  also  needed  in 
Guard  and  Reserve  units. 

Many  commissioned  of- 
ficers— depending  on  the  source 
of  their  commission  and  the 
length  of  their  Active  Army  serv- 
ice— are  automatically  required 
to  serve  in  either  the  Ready  or 
Stand-By  Reserve  upon  release 
from  active  duty. 

Warrant  officers  who  are 
released  from  active  duty  prior 
to  completing  6 years  of  service 
may  also  have  a Reserve  obliga- 
tion if  they’re  25  or  younger. 

Officers  must  appear  for  a 
personal  interview  with  com- 
manders of  the  units  they  wish 
to  join.  ARNG  officers  can  be 
appointed  only  if  a TOE  vacancy 
exists  in  their  MOS. 

If  no  vacancy  exists  in  a 
USAR  unit,  a USAR  officer  may 
request  to  be  “attached”  to  that 
unit  for  training  until  a vacancy 
occurs.  He  receives  no  pay  for 
training  during  this  time,  but 
receives  the  same  retirement 
credits  and  other  benefits  as 
members  assigned  to  that  unit. 

• Training  Requirements. 
Guard  and  Reserve  requirements 
are  just  aboutthe  same.  Members 
of  Ready  Reserve  units  normally 
attend  a minimum  of  48  4-hour 


ENLISTED  PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 


Time  in  Grade 

For  Promotion  to  Grade 

Time  in  Service 

6 months  as  E2 

E3 

— 

9 months  as  E3 

E4 

— 

12  months  as  E4 

E5 

— 

15  months  as  E5 

E6 

— 

21  months  as  E6 

E7 

— 

24  months  as  E7 

E8 

15  years 

28  months  as  E8 

E9 

18  years 

Reservists  with  no  prior  Active  Army  service  are  promoted  to  E2  after  they 
complete  4 months  of  Reserve  service. 

Former  members  of  the  U.S.  Army  may  enlist  in  the  last  active  grade  they 
held  (E1  through  E7)  if  they  enlist  within  30  months  after  separation. 


EXAMPLES  OF  ENLISTED  DRILL  PAY 
IN  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

E4  With  More  Than  3 E5  With  More  Than  3 
Years  Active  Service  Years  Active  Service 
(With  Dependents)  (With  Dependents) 


Daily  Basic  Pay  Rate 

$ 16.79 

S 17.83 

Monthly  Drill  Pay  (4  drill  periods) 

67.16 

71.32 

Annual  Drill  Pay  (48  drills) 

805.92 

855.84 

ADT  Pay  (15  days) 

251.85 

267.45 

BAQ  During  ADT 

73.95 

84.15 

Annual  Ready  Reserve  Income 

$1,131.72 

$1,207.44 

assemblies  and  15  days  of  Active 
DutyforTraining  (ADT)  each  year. 

The  4-hour  assemblies  are 
normally  conducted  at  local  ar- 
mories or  nearby  Army  installa- 
tions. They’re  generally  conduct- 
ed one  weekend  each  month.  The 
1 5-day  ADT  takes  place  at  various 
Army  posts. 

• Pay.  Ready  Reservists 
receive  one  day’s  pay  for  each 
4-hour  drill  period,  based  on  their 
grade  and  years  of  service. 

It  works  like  this  for  SP5 
Joe  Wilkins:  An  E5  with  more  than 
6 years  of  service  receives  a 
monthly  basic  pay  of  $594.60. 
That’s  a daily  rate  of  $19.82.  He’s 
paid  a full  day’s  pay  for  each 
4-hour  drill.  A Saturday  and  Sun- 
day meeting  is  equal  to  4 days 
of  duty  for  pay  purposes — $79.28. 
He'll  receive  a check  each  month 
from  the  Army  Finance  Center  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  If 
he  attends  all  the  4-hour  drills, 
he’ll  earn  $951.36  extra  income 
the  next  year.  (See  page  54.) 

He’ll  also  receive  a day’s 
pay  for  each  day  of  his  15-day 
ADT.  That  amounts  to  $297.30. 

Joe  is  married  and  also 
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COMPUTING  RETIREMENT  POINTS  AND  RETIREMENT  PAY 

Current  Ready  Reserve  statistics  indicate  that  an  E5  who  joins  a Ready 
Reserve  unit  after  6 years  of  Active  Army  service  and  fulfills  minimum  annual 
requirements  will  probably  be  promoted  to  the  grade  of  E8  within  the  remaining 
14-year  period. 

With  those  statistics  as  a guide,  let’s  see  how  SP5  Wilkins’  retirement  points 
and  retirement  pay  will  add  up: 

1.  He  receives  one  point  for  each  day  (365  points  a year)  of  Active  Army 
duty  (6  years  x 365  = 2,190  active  duty  points). 

2.  He’ll  automatically  receive  15  points  for  each  year  he  satisfactorily 
participates  in  Ready  Reserve  training,  1 point  for  each  4-hour  drill  period  (48 
points  a year)  and  15  points  for  each  15-day  ADT.  That’s  a minimum  of  78  points 
a year  x 14  years  =1,092  inactive  duty  retirement  points. 

3.  2,190  Active  Army  duty  points  +1,092  inactive  duty  points  = 3,282. 

4.  Government  retirement  is  based  on  12  30-day  months  (360  days).  Divide 
the  total  number  of  points  (3,282)  by  360,  rounding  off  2 decimal  places:  3,282  - 
360  = 9.11666  (or  9.12  years  of  service). 

5.  Multiply  the  figure  9.12  by  .025  (2-1/2%  per  year),  rounding  off  to  4 
decimal  places:  9.12  x .025  = .2280. 

6.  Multiply  the  4-digit  figure  by  the  monthly  basic  pay  rate  for  rank/years 
of  service.  Based  on  current  pay  rates  and  assuming  that  SP5  Wilkins  is  promoted 
to  master  sergeant  before  completing  20  years  of  active  and  inactive  service, 
the  monthly  basic  pay  rate  for  an  individual  in  that  grade  with  more  than  20 
years  of  service  is  $1,031.70. 

$1,031.70 

X .2280 

$ 235.23  per  month  military  retirement 


entitled  to  receive  a Basic  Allow- 
ance for  Quarters  (BAQ)  during 
the  2-week  ADT.  His  BAQ  would 
amount  to  $84.15  during  ADT. 

If  he  attends  all  the  meet- 
ings and  ADT  he  will  earn  an 
additional  yearly  income  of  $1,- 
332.81  for  performing  39  actual 
days  of  duty.  That  works  out  to 
a little  more  than  $33  a day,  some 
of  it  tax  free. 

• Civilian  Education. 

Ready  Reservists  may  participate 
in  Active  Army  education  pro- 
grams during  annual  ADT  or 
while  serving  on  any  extended 
active  duty. 

• Retirement  Credits. 

Retirement  point  credits  are 
earned  at  the  rate  of  one  point 
a day  for  service  on  active  duty. 

A maximum  of  60  retire- 
ment point  credits  for  inactive 
duty  training  can  be  used  toward 
retirement  each  year  for  citizen- 
soldiers  participating  in  weekend 
drills,  attending  USAR  schools, 
presenting  instruction  and  com- 
pleting specific  training  assign- 
ments or  extension  courses.  An- 
nual training  and  other  short 


tours  are  in  addition  to  the 
weekend  training. 

Ready  Reserve  officers 
must  earn  at  least  27  points  a 
year  and  enlisted  members,  20 
points  a year,  in  order  to  stay 
in  the  Ready  Reserves.  Active  and 
inactive  points  count. 

A minimum  of  50  points  are 
needed  before  any  year  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a “satisfactory” 
year,  which  counts  toward  a 20- 
year  retirement  at  age  60. 

Reserve  component  per- 
sonnel who  are  60  and  retire  after 
20  years  of  Active/Reserve  serv- 
ice then  become  eligible  for  the 
same  benefits  and  privileges  as 
Active  Army  personnel  who  retire 
after  20  or  more  years  of  service. 

Benefits  and  privileges  in- 
clude: full  medical  care  for 
themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents; use  of  post  exchanges, 
commissaries  and  Army  recrea- 
tional facilities;  and  space-avail- 
able travel  on  military  aircraft. 

Although  USAR  personnel 
don’tperform  state-related  duties, 
like  their  ARNG  counterparts  they 
make  important  contributions  to 
their  communities  through  vol- 
untary participation  in  communi- 
ty improvement  projects.  They 
also  engage  in  civic  works  pro- 
grams as  training  projects. 

The  Ready  Reserves  are 
not  limited  to  persons  with  pre- 
vious Active  Army  service.  They 
also  welcome  other  young  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  35. 

But  SP5  Joe  Wilkins  has 
an  advantage  over  persons  with 
no  prior  service.  He  joins  a USAR 
unit  in  Toledo  and  immediately 
puts  his  Army  skills  to  work. 

He'  also  keeps  drawing  a 
monthly  Army  pay  check — in  the 
same  pay  grade  as  when  he  was 
on  active  duty.  He  can  start  out 
earning  as  much  as  $1 ,332  a year 
in  extra  income  for  30  days’  work 
and  look  forward  to  promotions 
and  further  pay  increases. 

The  6 years  he  has  already 
invested  in  the  Active  Army,  and 
his  part-time  investment  in  the 
Ready  Reserve,  will  add  up  to  a 
big  dividend  in  years  to  come.  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


YOUNG,  MARRIED, 
IN  THE  ARMY 


Janet  Hake 


Life  looks  grim  for  the  new,  young,  mar- 
ried soldier.  Even  with  the  recent  pay 
raise,  his  Army  paycheck  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  stretching  so  far  as  he  thought 
it  would. 

It’s  a situation  not  uncommon  these 
days.  About  13  percent  of  the  new  enlistees 
are  married.  After  3 years  of  service,  more 
than  one-third  have  gotten  hitched. 

Although  more  soldiers  are  married  and 
have  families,  it’s  not  because  it’s  easier  living 
on  Army  pay  now  than  before.  In  the  last  3 
years  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  about  25 


percent.  The  soldier's  paycheck  has  gone  up 
only  15  percent.  Forthe  soldier  and  his  family, 
this  means  a considerable  reduction  in  his 
buying  power  since  1973. 

Many  soldiers  resent  an  apparent  loss 
in  some  of  their  military  benefits.  Coupled 
with  less  disposable  income,  there’s  been  an 
elimination  of  superior  performance  pay,  ac- 
crued leave  payments  have  been  limited  and 
the  Gl  Bill  is  no  longer  free  for  new  enlistees. 
And  they’ve  been  hit  with  reductions  in  some 
medical  and  dental  benefits  for  dependents. 

The  income,  including  benefits,  of  a 


private  may  compare  favorably  with  the  average 
income  of  recent  high  school  graduates,  but  the 
young  soldier  and  his  family  usually  end  up  living 
far  from  home.  And  travel  for  dependents  and 
shipment  of  household  goods  isn’t  provided  for 
E4s  and  below  with  less  than  2 years  of  service. 
So,  unless  he  wants  a forced  separation,  the  young 
soldier  moving  his  family  must  bear  the  expense 
himself. 

It’s  caused  difficulties  for  Private  First  Class 
Mark  German  and  his  wife  Renae.  They  couldn’t 
afford  to  move  their  household  goods  from  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  to  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.  They’ve  had  to  rent 
a furnished  trailer  and  they’re  doing  without  many 
“extras”  including  a telephone. 

PFC  German  isn’t  alone.  According  to  offi- 
cials at  Fort  Stewart,  almost  90  percent  of  the 
married  E1s  to  E4s  are  having  financial  difficulties. 

With  the  added  expenses  of  married  life, 
many  young  couples  have  trouble  adjusting  to  a 
lower  standard  of  living.  In  Alaska,  the  cost  of  living 
is  so  high  that  75  percent  of  the  non-command 
sponsored  soldiers,  E4  and  below,  experience  fi- 
nancial hardships  to  the  point  of  having  to  send 
their  families  home. 

But  families  want  to  stay  together.  So  a mar- 
ried E1,  E2  or  E3  has  to  look  for  quarters  off  post. 
It  can’t  be  much,  because  he  doesn’t  make  much. 
Besides  the  rent  that  takes  up  a major  portion  of 
his  paycheck,  there  are  deposits — for  the  apart- 
ment, utilities  and  telephone. 

The  young  soldier  may  have  to  live  away 
from  the  post.  This  means  he  has  to  have  trans- 
portation to  get  to  work.  Buying  a car  adds  the 
expenses  of  monthly  payments,  insurance  and  up- 
keep. 

Quite  possibly  the  soldier  just  out  of  ad- 
vanced individual  training  has  debts  he  incurred 
before  coming  into  the  Army.  Bills  pile  up  on  top 
of  bills.  Before  long  he  owes  more  money  at  the 
end  of  the  month  than  he  makes. 

Don’t  give  up  if  you  seem  to  be  in  the  same 
predicament.  Many  are  making  it  on  their  Army  pay. 

Private  First  Class  Richard  Selbitschka,  of 
Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  has  a wife  and  two  children.  “My 
main  problem  is  taking  care  of  my  family,”  he  says. 
“We  go  without  a lot  of  things,  but  we  do  all  right.” 

PFC  Selbitschka  doesn’t  seem  to  mind  that 
he  and  his  wife  rarely  go  out  for  entertainment. 
They  pay  $165  a month  rent  on  a trailer  and  avoid 
going  into  debt  by  paying  cash  or  doing  without. 

“I  came  from  a large  family  where  responsi- 
bility came  early  in  life,”  says  PFC  Selbitschka.  He 
and  his  wife  also  want  a large  family.  If  he  manages 
his  money  carefully  he  feels  he  won’t  have  to  worry 
about  making  ends  meet. 

“A  lot  of  these  guys  are  naive  about  financial 
matters,”  says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gary  P.  Ber- 


geron, commander  of  the  1st  Squadron,  4th  Caval-  , 
ry,  1st  Infantry  Division,  at  Fort  Riley.  “Many  sol-  i 
diers  come  here  with  a brand  new  wife  and  car, 
and  some  of  them  don’t  even  know  how  to  balance 
a checkbook.” 

One  problem  is  teaching  the  soldier  how  to 
take  care  of  himself  and  his  family — and  where  he 
can  go  for  help  if  he  needs  it. 

“Every  once  in  a while  we  bring  in  a teller 
from  a local  bank  who  shows  the  troops  how  to 
open  an  account  and  record  their  checks,”  says 
Lt  Col  Bergeron. 

The  Army  community  offers  support  to  the 
soldier  in  many  ways.  Unit  commanders  who  are 
concerned  about  their  soldiers’  problems  do  what 
they  can  to  help  out.  Your  platoon  sergeant,  first 
sergeant  or  sergeant  major  can  also  help. 

Your  new  arrival  orientation  is  a good  time 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  assistance  is  available  on  j 
post.  Most  posts  invite  wives  to  the  orientations. 

Most  posts  issue  welcome  packets  contain- 
ing almost  everything  an  incoming  soldier  needs 
to  know  about  his  new  home.  Soldiers  arriving  at 
Fort  Riley  also  get  a small  white  card  for  their 
billfolds.  It’s  a miniature  directory  listing  the  tele- 
phone numbers  of  post  agencies  where  a soldier  j 
can  go  for  help.  ' 

You’ll  find  the  widest  variety  of  services  on 
post  at  the  Army  Community  Service  (ACS).  ACS 
provides  information,  assistance,  guidance  and  re- 
ferral to  soldiers. 

The  ACS  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  for  example, 
performs  a number  of  social  services.  Its  trained 
counselors  and  volunteers  can  handle  crises  and 


give  individual  and  marital  counseling.  ACS  also 
offers  a consumer  affairs  program  which  assists 
military  families  who  have  encountered  difficulties 
with  merchants  or  products  they’ve  purchased. 

Financial  counseling,  training  for  children 
with  learning  handicaps  and  an  emergency  food 
locker  and  clothes  closet  for  needy  families  are 
some  other  aids  ACS  gives  to  the  community. 

The  post  legal  assistance  officer  can  help 
you  avoid  trouble.  You  can  get  advice  on  financing 
a car,  managing  debts,  signing  a rental  lease, 
making  a will  or  figuring  your  income  tax. 

If  you’re  signing  a contract  and  don’t  clearly 
understand  the  terms,  ask  a legal  assistance  of- 
ficer. Although  he  can’t  represent  you  in  a civilian 
court,  he’s  an  attorney  who  can  give  you  good 
advice  in  your  legal  matters. 

The  United  Service  Organization  (USO)  pro- 
vides services  beyond  entertainment  and  recrea- 
tion for  the  troops.  USO  staff  members  and  volun- 
teers will  listen  to  family  problems  and  refer  indi- 
viduals to  the  proper  services.  USOs,  like  the  one 
near  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  frequently  offer 
classes  in  budget  management  and  homemaking. 


Ninety-two  percent  of  the  mental  hygiene 
clients  at  Andrew  Rader  Health  Clinic,  Fort  Myer, 
Va.,  claim  financial  difficulties  as  a contributing 
factor  to  their  problems. 

Financial  problems  eventually  can  become 
personal  or  marital  problems.  Besides  the 
post  mental  health  or  psychiatric  clinics, 
there  are  other  places  to  go  to  get  help.  The 
ACS  usually  has  social  workers  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  also  trained  counselors  at  the  USO  and 
Red  Cross.  Chaplains  are  trained  in  marriage  and 
personal  counseling  and  frequently  hold  clinics  on 
family  problems. 

The  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  will  pick  up 
payments  for  treatment  by  qualified  marriage,  fam- 
ily, child  or  pastoral  counselors  when  there  are  no 
qualified  professional  counselors  available  at  a 
nearby  uniformed  services  medical  facility. 

“Step  one  is  understanding  the  problem  and 
talking  about  it  together,’’  says  Chaplain  (Lt  Col) 
David  W.  Hoh,  the  24th  Infantry  Division  chaplain. 
Fort  Stewart.  “It’s  extremely  difficult  to  solve  the 
problems  but  you  can  treat  the  symptoms.” 

Often  the  couple  doesn’t  know  how  to  listen 
to  each  other.  They  can’t  deal  with  their  problems 
together.  “We  work  with  exercises  on  how  to  lis- 
ten,” says  Chaplain  Hoh.  “One  person  has  to 
repeat  what  the  other  has  said.  Instead  of  thinking 


of  a comeback  you  have  to  listen  to  what  the  other 
is  saying. 

“There’s  a necessity  of  being  mutually  con- 
cerned. Soon  the  couple  is  talking  about  their  real 
problems  and  not  just  their  feelings.  They  can 
finally  sit  down  and  figure  out  a way  to  solve  them.” 


A private  E2  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  is  mar- 
ried. His  wife  doesn’t  work  because  their  three 
children  are  still  preschool.  The  family  lives  off 
post  and  had  to  pay  the  expenses  of  moving 
across  country.  The  soldier  and  his  wife  are  6 
months  behind  in  paying  bills.  Right  now  they’re 
seeking  immediate  financial  assistance. 

Solving  your  financial  worries  may  not  be 
easy.  No  matter  how  much  you  cut  down 
on  your  regular  spending,  you  may  still 
seem  hopelessly  behind.  You  can  get  credit 
counseling  from  such  places  as  ACS,  legal  assist- 
ance officers,  the  American  Red  Cross,  banks, 
credit  unions  and  credit  organizations. 

Easy  credit  is  often  the  lure  that  gets  many 
people  in  debt  beyond  their  means.  “A  terrific  deal” 
may  require  interest  payments  that  are  out  of  this 
world.  “I  had  to  learn  to  say  no  to  the  door-to-door 
salesmen,”  says  one  Army  wife  who  learned. 

Many  ACS  centers  conduct  programs  to  help 
you  plan  how  to  pay  off  your  debts.  You  and  your 
spouse  will  be  asked  to  bring  along  copies  of 
recent  pay  stubs  and  outstanding  bills.  Together 
you’ll  sit  down  and  list  all  your  income  and 
expenses.  What’s  left  over  goes  to  pay  off  debts. 

The  counselor  will  discuss  yoursituation  with 
you  and  suggest  certain  solutions.  It  may  mean 
less  entertainment  or  even  getting  rid  of  an 
expensive  car. 

At  the  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  ACS,  the  clinic 
sets  up  a joint  checking  account  with  the  counsel- 
ing service  and  makes  payments  each  month  to 
this  trust  fund.  The  counseling  service  pays  the 
client’s  bills  out  of  the  fund  with  the  checks  always 
co-signed  by  the  client. 

‘We  try  to  get  young  couples  to  set  aside 
about  $5  or  $10  a month  in  savings,”  says  Betsy 
Lewis,  the  budget  counseling  coordinator  at  the 
Fort  Campbell  ACS.  “It’s  not  much,  but  it  mounts 
up.  In  an  emergency,  they  really  appreciate  it.” 

If  financial  counseling  isn’t  available  through 
ACS,  there  are  credit  counseling  services  in  the 
civilian  community.  One  is  the  National  Foundation 
for  Consumer  Credit,  a nonprofit  organization. 

The  counseling  is  free  but  should  you  need 
to  be  put  on  the  program,  similar  to  the  one  at 
Fort  Campbell,  there  may  be  a fee  of  $2  to  $10. 
For  the  address  of  a credit  counseling  service  near 


you,  write  the  National  Foundation  for  Consumer 
Credit,  1819  H Street,  N.W.,  Suite  510,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

If  your  expenses  are  so  high  you’re  unable 
to  make  the  payments  on  your  debts,  you  may 
be  able  to  have  the  payments  reduced  and  spread 
over  a longer  period  of  time.  However  your  creditor 
doesn’t  have  to  accept  these  terms.  But  your 
chances  are  good  because  a smaller  payment  is 
better  than  no  payment.  ACS  or  the  legal  assist- 
ance officers  can  help  you  draft  a request. 

For  debts  you  incurred  before  coming  into 
the  service,  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief 
Act  can  help.  It  may  help  you  get  a reduced  schedule 
for  making  overdue  payments,  but  it  doesn’t  allow 
you  to  forget  your  debts.  It  can,  however,  suspend 
legal  proceedings  and  obligations  to  pay  until 
you’re  out  of  the  service  or  able  to  pay. 

The  act  also  provides  certain  protections  for 
service  members  and  their  families  facing  eviction 
for  not  paying  rent.  If  you  face  this  problem,  see 
your  legal  assistance  officer. 

One  of  the  worst  times  to  feel  the  pinch 
is  to  have  an  emergency  and  the  money  isn’t  there. 
The  American  Red  Cross  and  Army  Emergency 
Relief  (AER)  can  help  in  such  cases. 

Both  organizations  provide  grants  or  loans 
without  interest  for  unanticipated  personal  needs. 
Their  clients  are  frequently  young  couples  who 
need  help  in  setting  up  housekeeping  and  paying 
initial  deposits. 


Incoming  personnel  at  Fort  Stewart  looking 
for  off-post  housing  can  expect  to  pay  a $100 
security  deposit  on  a trailer  or  apartment,  $75 
deposit  on  eiectricity,  $75  deposit  on  a telephone, 
$35  natural  gas  deposit,  $20  fuei  oii  deposit  and 
a $20  deposit  on  water.  In  addition,  they  must 
also  put  down  the  first  month’s  rent.  The  initial 
cash  outlay  usually  comes  to  more  than  $500. 

Housing  is  a major  problem.  Congress 
requires  that  the  military  services  rely  on 
communities  near  military  installations  as 
the  main  source  of  family  housing.  The 
Army  is  permitted  to  construct  government  family 
quarters  only  when  these  communities  lack  ade- 
quate housing.  With  that  has  come  approval  to 
lease  housing  in  locations  where  adequate  gov- 
ernment and  community  housing  aren’t  available. 
However,  sufficient  quarters  still  aren’t  available 
at  many  posts.  E4s  with  2 years  of  military  service 
are  now  on  equal  status  with  other  E4s  for  available 
post  housing.  Even  so,  on  many  installations,  many 
E4s  may  never  reach  the  top  of  the  list.  And  the 


people  in  direst  need  of  post  quarters,  families 
of  Els,  E2s  and  E3s,  still  have  to  live  off  post. 

Recognizing  the  problem.  Army  programs 
such  as  Housing  Referral  and  ACS  can  help  the 
soldier  and  his  family  find  off-post  housing. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  low-cost  housing 
in  many  areas,  most  posts  advise  you  to  leave 
your  family  behind  until  you  can  find  a place  to 
live.  However,  if  this  isn’t  practical,  the  post  may 
provide  guest  quarters  at  low  rates  for  up  to  a 
month,  and  sometimes  longer  in  an  emergency. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gerald 
Koch,  chief  of  housing  at  Fort  Campbell,  decent 
housing  should  be  at  the  top  of  your  list.  If  you 
can’t  get  quarters  on  post,  the  housing  office  will 
help  refer  you  to  any  off-post  opportunities. 

For  many  young  families,  renting  a trailer 
is  often  the  smartest  thing  to  do.  Trailers  usually 
rent  for  less  than  apartments  and  often  are  fur- 
nished. 

In  some  areas  of  the  country.  Federally  sub- 
sidized housing  is  available  for  lower  income  fami- 
lies. The  reduced  rent  is  determined  by  the  size 
and  income  of  the  family.  To  see  if  you  qualify, 
check  with  your  housing  office  or  go  to  a Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  office. 


An  E5  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  is  mar- 
ried with  a 16-month-old  child.  The  wife  works  and 
brings  home  about  $300  a month.  If  she  didn’t 
work,  they  say,  some  essentials  would  have  to 
be  sacrificed. 

t’s  one  way  of  paying  the  bills.  Thirty  percent 
of  the  young  wives  of  E4s  and  below  at  Fort 
Hood  work. 

For  families  stationed  in  Alaska,  it’s  almost 
essential  for  young  Army  wives  to  work.  Yet  jobs 
are  scarce  there,  and  chances  aren’t  so  great  in 
other  areas.  Overseas,  there  may  be  a language 
handicap.  Foreign-born  wives  often  experience 
this  in  the  States.  For  these  people,  ACS  holds 
English-speaking  classes. 

The  short-term  residence  of  the  Army  family 
may  hinder  a wife’s  ability  to  find  employment.  And 
it  may  not  pay  enough  to  hire  a babysitter. 

For  those  mothers  who  do  work,  day  care 
centers  on  Army  posts  charge  reasonable  rates. 

To  help  ease  the  financial  pinch,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  soldiers  are  moonlighting.  One  man 
said  he  worked  two  extra  jobs  to  get  out  of  debt. 

It’s  perfectly  acceptable  for  a soldier  to 
moonlight.  But  according  to  regulation,  a second 
job  must  not  interfere  with  a unit’s  ability  to  fulfill 
its  mission. 


In  1975,  at  Fort  Shatter,  the  Hawaii  Army  commis- 
sary coiiected  $383,487  worth  of  food  stamps. 
During  the  first  7 months  of  1976,  the  commissary 
there  took  in  considerably  more  than  that  total 
signaling  a substantial  increase  in  food  stamp 
use  over  the  previous  year. 

With  a low  enough  income,  many  mili- 
tary families  qualify  for  food  stamps 
and  they’re  showing  less  hesitancy  to 
sign  up.  In  FY  76,  $5,466,285  worth  of 
food  stamps  were  redeemed  in  Army  commis- 
saries— a 21  percent  increase  over  the  year  before. 

Participants  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture’s food  stamp  program  receive  allotments  of 
coupons  based  on  the  number  of  people  in  the 
household.  They  pay  for  the  allotment  according 
to  the  net  total  income  of  their  household. 

Food  stamps  can  be  used  like  money  to 
buy  food  in  any  authorized  food  store,  including 
commissaries.  With  them  you  can  purchase  food 
as  well  as  seeds  and  plants  to  grow  food.  They 
can’t  be  used  for  beer,  liquor,  cigarettes,  soap 
or  other  nonfood  items,  however. 

To  qualify  to  receive  food  stamps  you  must 
meet  nationwide  eligibility  standards  and  you  must 
have  a place  to  cook  meals.  The  maximum  monthly 
take-home  income  standards  for  households,  based 
on  the  number  of  members  are’*:' 

1  $245  4 $553  7 $873  For  each  additional 

2  $322  5 $660  8 $993  household  member 

3  $433  6 $787  over  eight  add  $127, 

'Alaska,  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  are  exceptions.  These  areas 
have  separate  standards  because  of  different  food  costs. 


In  addition  to  food  stamps,  your  children 
may  be  eligible  for  the  hot  lunch  program  at  school. 
If  your  income  falls  within  the  standards  set,  your 
children  could  receive  free  or  reduced  rates  on 
hot  lunches.  All  public  schools  can  now  offer  the 
hot  lunch  program. 

It’s  not  unusual  and  it’s  happened  many 
times.  A soldier  alerted  for  field  maneuvers  departs 
without  leaving  his  family  enough  money  to  get 
by.  ACS  stocks  food  lockers  for  emergencies  like 
this.  If  the  soldier  can’t  be  reached,  or  until  the 
money  arrives,  AER  may  help  out  with  a temporary 
loan. 


BHOn 


Military  personnel  stationed  at  Fort  Indian- 
town  Gap,  Pa.,  must  travel  35  miles  to  the  nearest 
commissary  facilities.  The  savings  normally 
available  by  shopping  on  post  are  offset  by  the 
cost  of  traveling  to  the  commissary. 

any  soldiers  don’t  have  the  conven- 
ience of  shopping  in  military  ex- 
changes. Advisers  to  reserve  compo- 
nents, for  instance,  have  a hard  time 
because  they  don’t  have  Army  services  readily 
available.  Families  off  post  sometimes  live  so  far 
from  that  installation  that  it’s  not  handy  to  come 
in  to  shop. 

A family  can  save  money  by  shopping  wisely 
in  grocery  stores  and  the  commissary.  It  depends 
on  your  buying  habits.  Items  from  the  commissary 
brand  section  offer  a savings  over  well  known  brand 
names.  Likewise,  at  the  supermarket,  products 
carrying  the  store’s  label  are  usually  less  expensive. 
Also  shop  the  sales  and  look  for  bargains. 

This  goes  for  non-food  items  too.  You  may 
be  paying  higher  prices  for  some  products  in  the 
PX  than  you  would  in  discount  stores.  Look  around 
before  you  buy. 

If  you  really  want  a bargain,  though,  stop 
by  the  post  thrift  shop.  There’s  a variety  of 
merchandise  there,  like  clothing,  furniture,  appli- 
ances, and  other  household  goods.  The  inventory 
may  be  used,  but  it’s  still  in  good  condition  and 
sells  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

You  can  make  money  at  the  thrift  shop,  too. 
If  you  turn  in  items  to  be  sold,  most  shops  give 
an  80  to  85  percent  return  on  the  selling  price. 

ACS  also  carries  used  merchandise.  Dis- 
carded items  in  its  “Clothes  Closet’’  are  free. 

Getting  along  on  military  pay  may  not  be 
easy — but  it  can  be  done.  The  Army  has  many 
services  to  help  you  make  it,  and  it  wants  you 
to  know  about  them. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  ask.  □ 


THE  PROOF’S  IN  THEIR  MEDALS 


AMERICAN 


Three  Army  chefs  won  individual  medals  for  food  displays 
during  the  recent  International  Culinary  Olympics  Exhibit  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany.  SSgt  Ivan  Beasley,  right,  a food  service 
instructor  at  the  Quartermaster  School,  Fort  Lee,  Va. , was 
awarded  a gold  medal  for  his  three  cold  food  displays.  Sgt  1st 
Cl  Stephen  Posser,  left,  75th  Field  Artillery,  Bamberg,  and 
SSgt  Douglas  Hoffman,  78th  Field  Artillery,  also  stationed  in 
Bamberg,  each  won  silver  medals.  The  Army  chefs  were  mem- 
bers of  the  U .S  . Culinary  Team  . They  were  coached  by  Werner 
Radig,  second  from  left.  A former  executive  chef,  Radig  is  an 
education  specialist  at  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Europe. 


SPORTSABZEICHEN  WINNERS 


PFC  Virginia  Carson,  left, 
and  Pvt  Donna  Smith , Com- 
pany D,  26th  Signal  Battalion, 
Germany,  are  the  first  females 
to  earn  the  coveted  German  Ar- 
my's Bronze  Deutches  Sportab- 
zeichen  Medal . They  earned 
their  medals  by  qualifying  with 
the  PI  pistol;  marching  20 
kilometers  while  carrying  22- 
pound  packs;  and  by  complet- 
ing track  and  field  events. 


SCUBA  PLATOON 

Ten  members  of  the  Atomic 
Demolition  Munitions  Platoon , 
15th  Engineer  Battalion  (Com- 
bat) , Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  , have 
expanded  their  mission  cap- 
abilities by  qualifying  as 
SCUBA  divers. 

The  mission-oriented  ad- 
venture training  consisted  of 
a 2-week  SCUBA  course  at  Fort 
Lewis , and  in  nearby  Puget 
Sound . 

Members  completing  the 
course  were:  1st  Lt  Ronald  R . 
Carpenter,  SSgt  David  R.  Gif- 
ford; Sgt  Jose  F.  Mendez;  Sgt 
Timothy  E.  Duncan;  Sgt  Rich- 
ard E.  Larson;  Sgt  Lyle  J. 
Langeliehs;  Sgt  Randall  R. 
Reynolds;  Sgt  Peter  E.  Colbath 
and  Sgt  John  H . Rusch  III . 


AT  THE  TOP 

• Capt  Roger  E . Urbaniak , 
Fort  Hood,  Tex. — Soldier's 
Medal  for  heroism  during  evac- 
uation of  Vietnamese  civilians 
from  DaNang  in  March  1975. . . . 
Sgt  James  K.  Francis,  4th 
Transportation  Brigade,  Ober- 
ursel,  Germany — Soldier's 
Medal  for  rescuing  eight  pas- 
sengers of  a capsized  boat  near 
Fort  Gordon , Ga  . . . . SSgt  David 
Mello,  Sgt  Gordon  Deston,  Sgt 
Maj  Joseph  Lacey,  SP4  Carlos 
Ferreria,  26th  (Yankee)  Infan- 
try Division , Massachusetts- 
Connecticut  Army  National 
Guard — Army  Commendation 
Medals  for  aiding  48  victims  of 
commercial  bus  accident. 

• CW04  Robert  R.  Hawkins, 
Fort  Hood,  Tex. — Army  Aviator 
of  the  Year,  for  contributions  to 
development  of  aerial  gunnery 
and  attack  helicopter  tactics . 

• Col  Gene  T.  Sherron, 
Washington,  D.C. — named 
1976-77  American  Council  on 
Education  Fellow  in  Academic 
Administration . 

• SSgt  Robert  W.  Craig, 
Fort  McCoy,  Wis. — honor  grad- 
uate of  Senior  Noncommissioned 
Officer  Development  Course  at 
Fort  Lee , Va  . 


GLOBETROTTERS  AT  HUACHUCA 

Residents  of  Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz  . , had  a ringside  seat  at  the 
1976  training  camp  of  the  world- 
famous  Harlem  Globetrotters. 

The  "clown  princes"  of  basket- 
ball used  the  Fort  Huachuca 
gymnasium  during  their  51st 
training  season  . In  return  for 
use  of  the  gym  during  their 
training  period,  the  team  conduc- 
ted basketball  clinics  for  military 
and  civilian  personnel  at  Fort 
Huachuca  and  for  residents  at 
nearby  Sierra  Vista. 
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LAST  OF  AJAX 

Second  Lieutenants,  left  to 
rigrht , Robert  Lowery , Geoffrey 
Bull  and  Marc  Brierre,  Air  De- 
fense Artillery  student  officers 
at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.  , prepare 
to  fire  and  track  last  Nike-Ajax 
missile  fired  by  U .S  . person- 
nel. PSgt  Dewese  Keys,  bot- 
tom photo,  right,  primes  mis- 
sile for  firing.  The  missile 
was  assembled  by  members  of 
Battery  A , 4th  Battalion  , 62d 
Air  Defense  Artillery. 


only  weighs  30  pounds.  But 


Lynette  Purdy  , daughter  of 
■ j SP5  and  Mrs . A .J  . Purdy , 

' Heilbronn,  Germany,  is  al- 
I ready  a veteran  volksmarcher  . 

She  has  been  volksmarching 
' for  10  months  and  has  already 
i participated  in  49  marches. 


1,000-HOUR  VOLUNTEER 

Mrs.  Fdith  Williams  volun- 
teered to  work  at  the  Worms, 
Germany,  Army  Community 
Service  Center  (ACS)  a "few 
hours"  a week.  Her  "few 
hours"  quickly  turned  into  a 
full-time  effort  and  resulted  in 
award  of  an  ACS  1,000-hour 
plaque  for  her  volunteer  work. 


SENIOR  ROTC  CADET 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Carlton  W.  Wiest, 
Jr.  , retired  from  the  Army  af- 
ter 22  years  of  service,  went 
to  college,  and  enrolled  in  the 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
at  the  Schuylkill  Haven  Campus 
of  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity . He'll  not  receive  a com- 
mission when  he  graduates  but 
receives  academic  credits  for 
ROTC  participation . 


JUNGE  BRAUT 


PFC  Patrica  Boyd  Baumler, 
Headquarters,  Central  Army 
Group,  Mannheim-Seckenheim , 
Germany,  is  currently  study- 
ing the  German  language.  But 
she  has  already  mastered  one 
very  important  phrase — Junge 
Braut  (Young  Bride)  . She 
recently  became  the  bride  of 
Stabsunteroffizer  (SSgt)  Ernst 
Baumler  , a member  of  the  Army 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many . 


TROPHY 

When  Col  (Dr.)  James  B. 
Lindahl,  Womack  Army  Hospi- 
tal , Fort  Bragg,  N .C  . , was 
stationed  in  Alaska,  he  set  out 
to  bag  a brown  bear . The  Lin- 
dahls now  have  a problem — 
finding  a place  for  the  9-foot, 
8-inch  stuffed  bruin  in  their 
government  quarters. 
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A Taxing  Puzzle 

It’s  not  too  early  to  start  thinking  about  income  taxes.  To  get  your 
mind  ready,  complete  the  following  words  which  all  contain  the 
letters  IRS. 

1 . Number  one 

2.  Steps 

3.  Beneficiaries 

4.  Desire  liquids 

5.  Cherry  liqueur 

6.  Places  to  store  water 

7.  Mixes 

8.  Belonging  to  them 

9.  Hairy,  shaggy 

10.  Art  museum  in 

Washington,  D.C. 


Test  Your  Spelling  I 

How  many  of  the  following  words  are  incorrectly  spelled?  Without 
using  a dictionary,  spell  them  correctly.  f 

6.  Cincinatti 

7.  dietician  . 

8.  Mason  s!i 

9.  partical 

10.  ordance 


1.  concensus 

2.  restauranteur 

3.  mispell 

4.  pasttime 

5.  Missisippi 


I R S_ 
IRS 
IRS 
IRS_ 
I RS- 
IRS 
.IRS 
.IRS 
.IRS. 
.IRS. 


Challenger’s  Corner  | 

A reader  stationed  at  Letterman  Army  Medical  Center,  Presidio  of  in 
San  Francisco,  sent  this  interesting  puzzler.  If  you  have  a chal-  i: 
lenging  brainteaser,  send  it  to  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alex-  j;, 
andria,  Va.  22314.  Please  include  your  full  name  so  we  can  give  / 
you  credit.  j 

Three  men  go  to  a hotel  and  request  three  connecting  rooms.  The 
clerk  charges  them  $30.  Each  man  pays  $10  and  retires  to  the  suite.  | 
Later,  the  clerk  realizes  his  mistake.  When  all  three  rooms  are  |1 
rented  by  one  group,  the  rate  should  be  $25.  He  gives  $5  to  the  |ti 
bellboy  and  tells  him  to  return  it  to  the  men.  The  bellboy,  though, 
keeps  $2  and  returns  $1  to  each  of  the  men.  Now,  the  men  have  .i 
paid  $9  each — that’s  $27 — and  the  bellboy  kept  $2 — that  totals  $29.  4 
What  happened  to  the  other  $1? 


Where  in  the  Army  Are  You? 


Many  Army  installations  have  landmarks  which  easily  establish 
their  identity.  Can  you  locate  the  three  posts  pictured  here  by  the 
towers  in  the  photographs? 


What  do  the  words 


Quickie  Quiz 

abstemious  and  facetious  have  in  common? 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


THE  PRIEC 

OF  TAXES  ARE  UPON  YOU 

Darryl  D.  McEwen 


IT’S  THE  MONDAY  after  Christ- 
mas. You’ve  still  got  that  warm 
holiday  glow.  But  when  the  mail 
arrives,  you  know  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  have  a pres- 
ent waiting  for  you. 

You  open  the  mailbox  slow- 
ly. Surprise!  Nothing  but  a couple 
of  late  Christmas  cards,  some  junk 
mail  and  your  telephone  bill. 

A week  passes. 

It’s  now  1977.  Still  nothing 
from  the  IRS.  You  start  to  chuckle. 
“Their  computer  slipped  up,’’  you 
mutter  to  yourself.  “I  finally  beat 
the  system.’’ 

Well,  wipe  that  snicker  off 
your  face.  You’re  not  the  only  one 
who  hasn’t  gotten  his  Form  1040 
or  1040A.  A massive  tax  reform  bill 
signed  by  the  President  in  October 
caused  some  delays. 

But  included  in  that  bill  are 
several  measures  that  may  mean 
some  big  savings  for  many  sol- 
diers. Here  are  some  highlights: 


Tax  credits.  These  credits 
are  subtracted  from  your  final  tax 
bill.  They’re  not  deductions,  so 
you  don’t  have  to  itemize. 

• Individual  tax  credit.  Be 
sure  to  take  the  $35  tax  credit  (line 
17a  on  the  1040A  and  the  1040) 
for  each  person  listed  on  your 
return.  Or  take  2 percent  of  your 
first  $9,000  of  taxable  income 
(maximum  $180).  Use  whichever 
amount  is  larger. 

• Earned  income  credit.  If 
you’re  in  pay  grade  El  to  E6  or  W1 
you  may  qualify.  You  must  have 
earned  less  than  $8,000  and  claim 
a dependent  child  on  your  return. 

Maximum  credit  is  $400.  As 
your  income  rises,  the  credit  is  re- 
duced. If  your  credit  is  greater  than 
your  taxes,  you’ll  get  a refund.  See 
lines  17  a,  b,  and  c on  the  1040A 
and  the  1040. 

• Child  care  credit.  This  ap- 
plies if  your  spouse  works  or 
someone  in  your  family  is  disabled 


or  attending  school.  The  credit  is 
20  percent  of  your  child  care  ex- 
penses. Maximums  are  $400  for 
one  dependent  and  $800  for  two  or 
more. 

Moving  expenses.  If  you 

made  a permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion move  last  year,  you  probably 
have  an  extra  tax  break.  You  can 
claim  it  even  if  you  don’t  itemize, 
but  you’ll  need  to  file  the  long 
form.  You’ll  have  to  complete 
Form  3903  (Moving  Expense  Ad- 
justment). 

You  have  to  report  the 
money  the  Army  pays  toward  your 
move  as  income,  but  you  can  de- 
duct: 

• Travel  expenses,  meals 
and  lodging  for  your  family  for 
house-hunting  trips  and  during  the 
move. 

• Food  and  lodging  bills  up 
to  30  days  in  the  new  area  if  you 
have  to  wait  to  move  into  your  new 
house  or  quarters. 


Tax  Tips  for  Army  National  Guard  or  Reserves 


IF  YOU'RE  in  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Army  Reserve, 
you  may  be  eligible  for  some  special  breaks. 

You  can  deduct  these  expenses  associated  with 
inactive  duty  drills  if  you're  not  required  to  stay  overnight: 

• Transportation  costs  for  the  one-way  distance 
between  your  civilian  job  and  drill  location. 

• Transportation  costs  to  and  from  drill,  if  your  drill 
location  is  outside  the  area  of  your  primary  employment. 
The  rate  on  auto  expenses  is  15  cents  a mile. 

If  you're  required  to  stay  overnight,  you  can  deduct 
these  expenses  associated  with  inactive  duty  drills  or 
active  duty  for  training; 

• Meal  and  lodging  costs  in  excess  of  any  non- 
taxable  allowances  you  receive. 

• Round-trip  transportation  expenses  in  excess  of 
any  reimbursements. 


Some  other  deductions  include: 

Uniforms.  Initial  purchase  price,  laundry,  cleaning, 
repair,  alterations;  insignia  of  rank,  branch  of  service  and 
awards  and  decorations;  purchase  and  maintenance  of 
boots  (including  polishing).  Be  sure  to  deduct  the  amount 
of  your  uniform  allowances,  though. 

Equipment.  Mess  kits,  tents,  cots,  etc.,  if  their  pri- 
mary use  is  military;  cost  of  repair  or  replacement  of  items 
issued  by  your  unit. 

Dues.  Membership  in  Reserve-oriented  associa- 
tions and  professional  societies  (such  as  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States  or  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association)  but  not  NCO  or  officer  club  dues. 

Travel  and  transportation  expenses  may  be  de- 
ducted in  addition  to  the  standard  deduction.  All  others 
must  be  itemized. 
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Filling  out  the  form  . . . 


Don 't  forget  your 
Social  Security  number. 
Make  sure  it's  correct. 


Use  the  pre-addressed  label  off  the  cover  of  your  tax 
return  package.  If  anything  is  incorrect,  correct  it  on 
the  label.  This  will  speed  up  your  refund. 


Send  a check 
or  money  order 
If  you  owe 
additional  tax. 


Attach  Copy 
B of  W2 
form  here. 


When  you  complete  your  return: 

• Put  it  away  overnight,  if  possible. 

• Make  sure  all  the  information  is  complete  and  accurate. 

• Double-check  the  math. 

Errors  will  slow  down  the  processing.  Any  refund  you  may 
have  coming  will  be  delayed. 
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The  individual  tax  credit 
has  been  increased  this  year. 
Take  the  larger 
of  the  two  figures. 


If  someone  else  prepared 
the  return,  he  must  sign 
here  and  enter  his 
IRS  identification  code. 


Check  your 
math  carefully. 


Sign  the  return. 

Both  spouses  must  sign 
if  it's  a joint  return. 


olude  Interest  from 
ur  savings  account 
income. 


If  you're  In 
pay  grade  E1-E6 
or  W1  you  may 
qualify  for  this 
earned  Income  credit. 


Enter  amounts  on 
the  correct  line. 
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• The  costs  of  selling  your 
old  house  or  settling  up  a lease,  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  buying  or  leas- 
ing a new  house. 

Be  sure  to  keep  all  your  re- 
ceipts for  a record. 

There’s  a limit  on  these  de- 
ductions, so  see  the  instructions  on 
the  back  of  Form  3903  or  check  out 
IRS  Publication  521,  “Tax  Infor- 
mation on  Moving  Expenses.”  It’s 
free  at  any  IRS  office. 

Extra  cash  on  Do-It-Your- 
self (DITY)  moves  is  taxable,  too. 
Under  DITY,  your  installation 


transportation  office  makes  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  your  move.  If 
you  can  make  the  move  for  less 
than  75  percent  of  that  estimate, 
you  keep  the  rest. 

Your  finance  and  accounting 
office,  though,  will  withhold  20 
percent  of  that  extra  money  and 
report  it  on  your  W2. 

Retirees.  If  you’re  medi- 
cally retired,  younger  than  65  and 
permanently  and  totally  disabled 
you  can  exclude  up  to  $5,200  a year 
from  your  taxable  income.  The  ex- 
clusion is  reduced  on  a dollar-for- 


dollar  basis  on  any  income  more 
than  $15,000. 

In  addition,  there  are  now 
no  tax  exclusions  for  disability 
retirement  unless  it  occurred  under 
combat-related  circumstances. 
This  does  not  affect  those  already 
eligible  under  the  previous  law  or 
persons  on  active  duty  or  in  the 
reserve  components  on  September 
24,  1975.  □ 


(Next  month:  State  Taxes) 
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U.S.  troops  in 
Belgium  prepare 
a CH-47 
“Chinook”  for 
flight  to  Germany. 


Based  on  reports  from 
United  States  Army 
Europe  and  101st 
Airborne  Division 
(Air  Assault). 


REFORGER — Redeployment  of 
Forces  to  Germany — completed 
its  eighth  successful  run  in  Oc- 
tober. The  annual  exercise  tests 
the  Army’s  ability  to  deploy 
troops  rapidly  to  Europe  in  support  of  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  military  forces. 

REFORGER  VIII  planners  tried  some  new 
ideas,  including  a different  logistical  concept 
for  employing  combat  troops  in  Europe.  For 
the  first  time  sealift  as  well  as  airlift  was 
used.  Seaports  and  airfields  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  Belgium,  as  well  as  Germany, 
served  as  reception  areas  for  men  and 
equipment.  The  use  of  arrival  areas 
outside  Germany  gave  allied  military 
officials  an  opportunity  to  test  and 
evaluate  air  and  sea  support  con- 
cepts. 

Another  “first”  was  the 
participation  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  (Air  Assault). 

In  previous  years,  the  1st 
Infantry  Division  provid- 
ed the  main  RE- 
FORGER force.  In  RE- 
FORGER ’76  the 
Screaming  Eagles 


REFORGER  VIII  successfully  tested  the 
Army’s  ability  to  depioy  troops  to  Europe 
in  support  of  NATO  forces.  Above,  ma- 
teriel is  ioaded  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Right, 
troops  land  in  German  countryside. 


tested  the  capabilities  of  air  assault  units  to  operate 
in  Europe  during  the  Autumn  Forge  Exercise. 

The  101st  played  major  roles  in  the  V Corps 
exercise,  Gordian  Shield,  and  the  VII  Corps  exer- 
cise, Lares  Team.  In  two  other  operations,  separate 
air  assault  battalions  of  the  101st  were  attached 
to  British  and  Belgian  forces  for  a special  air  as- 
sault mission. 

The  101st  Airborne  Division’s  return  to 
Europe  after  more  than  30  years  didn’t  go  unno- 
ticed. At  the  scene  of  its  World  War  II  battle  actions, 
the  101st  took  part  in  commemorative  ceremonies 
in  Bastogne,  Belgium,  and  Eindhoven,  Holland. 

The  Screaming  Eagles  also  treated  NATO 
officials  and  guests  to  an  “Air  Assault  in  Action” 
demonstration  on  the  Wolferstatten  Panzer  range 
southwest  of  Wurzburg.  It  was  their  “grand  finale.” 

The  TOW  Cobra  tank-killing  capability  was 
demonstrated  in  a mock  battle  between  101st  heli- 
copters and  German  Army  Leopard  tanks. 

Landing  lights  and  smoke  helped  spectators 
identify  the  Cobras  at  their  maximum  attack 
ranges.  The  village  of  Wolferstetten  was  “seized” 
to  demonstrate  the  full  range  of  combined  arms 
air  assault  tactics  and  antiarmor  capabilities  of  this 
unique  division.  Pathfinders  rappelled  from  Huey 
helicopters  into  the  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  village. 

Motorcycle  scout/couriers  were  delivered  by 
Huey,  and  immediately  dispatched  cross-country. 
A battery  of  105mm  howitzers  (artillery)  arrived  by 
Chinook.  Within  minutes,  it  was  firing  in  support 


of  air  assault  troops  being  landed  by  dozens  of 
Hueys  all  around  the  village. 

Scout  helicopters  threaded  their  way 
through  the  village  spotting  targets  for  the  Cobras 
lurking  in  trees  just  to  the  north.  To  protect  the 
flank,  a Huey  in  seconds  laid  a minefield  50  meters 
wide  by  300  meters  long  along  the  west  side  of 
the  village.  In  15  seconds  two  Hueys  completely 
“obliterated”  the  ridge  to  the  south,  by  aerial  de- 
livery of  a smoke  screen. 

A Chinook  swooped  in  and  picked  up  a 
damaged  Huey,  demonstrating  the  unit’s  ability  to 
haul  or  sling-load  all  of  its  equipment.  With  the 
village  secured,  a medevac  helicopter  sneaked  in 
between  the  trees  to  evacuate  the  wounded. 

After  the  demonstration  the  101st  spent  the 
next  2 weeks  training  with  six  NATO  allies  in  29 
different  locations  throughout  Europe. 

This  was  the  first  time  a United  States  unit 
trained  with  such  a wide  variety  of  NATO  units. 
Battalion-sized  units  operated  with  both  the  British 
and  Belgian  armies. 

Autumn  Forge  is  the  nickname  given  to  the 
grouping  of  a number  of  exercises  taking  place 
each  fall  within  the  Allied  Command  Europe  (ACE). 
This  year’s  series  included  exercises  from  Norway 
to  Turkey.  It  involved  not  only  national  armed 
forces  assigned  or  committed  directly  to  ACE,  but 
also  those  of  the  major  NATO  commands.  Autumn 
Forge  ended  in  late  October  with  an  ACE-wide 
command  post  exercise  (CPX)  designed  to  train 
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headquarters  operational  staffs. 

In  past  years,  vehicles  and  other  equipment 
for  the  U.S.-based  units  taking  part  in  REFORGER 
were  provided  by  the  Combat  Equipment  Group 
Europe  (CEGE).  This  time  the  prepositioned 
equipment  stayed  in  place  in  humidity-controlled 
warehouses  throughout  Germany.  The  101st 
brought  its  own  equipment. 

For  REFORGER  VIII  more  than  11,000 
troops,  340  helicopters  and  2,500  wheeled  vehicles 
and  trailers  were  moved  overland  or  flown  from  the 
101st  home  base  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  to  begin  the  long  trip  to  the  European  ports. 

The  division’s  equipment  began  arriving  in 
Norfolk  by  rail  in  late  July.  Five  trains  were  used 
by  the  Military  Traffic  Management  Command 
(MTMC)  for  the  1,000-mile  run  from  Kentucky  to 
Norfolk.  At  the  Norfolk  Naval  Station,  the  handling 
of  the  444  railway  cars  was  the  largest  such  opera- 
tion ever  undertaken  there. 

Soldiers  and  civilian  stevedores  worked  24 
hours  a day  to  load  the  Military  Sealift  Command 
ships  hauling  the  division’s  equipment  to  Europe. 

Loading  of  the  helicopters,  vehicles  and 
trailers  proceed  smoothly  as  the  decks  and  cargo 
holds  of  the  ships  Meteor,  Comet,  Ranger  and 
Callaghan  filled  rapidly.  The  four  ships  with  their 
80,000  tons  of  equipment  were  soon  underway  to 
ports  in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

When  the  vessels  docked  in  the  ports  of 
Ghent  and  Vlissingen  on  August  21,  U.S.  Army, 


Europe  (USAREUR)  support  people  and  their  Bel- 
gian and  Dutch  military  and  civilian  counterparts 
were  on  hand.  Maintenance  teams  came  with  the 
ships.  Advance  parties  arrived  by  air. 

Helicopters  were  reassembled  and  test- 
flown,  while  railfreight  cars  and  wheeled  vehicles 
were  readied  for  the  long  road  and  rail  trip. 

Vehicle  drivers,  helicopter  pilots  and  other 
personnel  arriving  at  the  civilian  airports  of  Am- 
sterdam and  Cstende  and  at  the  Belgian  military 
airfield  at  Koksijde,  had  one  night  to  rest  before 
beginning  the  convoy  of  equipment  to  Germany. 

Belgian  and  Dutch  armies  supported  the 
Americans  during  their  stay  with  everything  from 
laundry  service  to  movies.  The  Americans  staying 
at  Leopold  Kaserne  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  were  intro- 
duced to  typical  Belgian  Army  meals.  Breakfast 
was  coffee,  bread,  butter  and  jam.  Lunch  was 
coldcuts. 

In  military  exercises,  the  101st  had  the 
chance  to  work  with  their  NATO  allies  and  to  prove 
that  air  assault  tactical  concepts  would  work  in  a 
European  environment. 

They  flew  more  than  19,000  hours  with  no 
serious  accidents  and  maintained  better  than  93 
percent  aircraft  availability  rate.  Maneuver  damage 
was  minimal.  Drivers  logged  more  than  2 million 
vehicle  miles  with  only  three  minor  accidents  and 
no  major  injuries. 

REFORGER  served  as  a major  test  of  the  air 
assault  concept.  Major  A.  T.  Brainerd,  spokesman 
for  the  division,  said,  “In  the  past  helicopters  were 
used  as  taxis  to  ferry  troops  into  combat.  In  this 
exercise  our  helicopters  demonstrated  combined 
arms  capabilities  by  attacking  with  their  own  artil- 
lery, antitank  weapons  and  assault  troops.  With 
helicopters  we  can  meet  the  point  of  attack  hour 
by  hour,  day  by  day.’’ 

C Troop,  7th  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry,  from 
Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  demonstrated  the  tank-killing  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Cobra  TOW — the  type  of  copter  the 
101st  will  soon  be  receiving.  The  Cobra  TOW 
launches  a wire-guided  missile  against  a tank  from 
a distance  of  almost  2 miles. 

Other  new  Army  materiel  was  tested,  too.  An 
airborne  antitank  mine  dispenser  lays  600  mines 
in  10  seconds  over  an  area  300  by  50  meters. 
Motorcycles  give  scouts  mobility,  speed  and  range. 

The  division  operated  as  light  infantry  with 
a heavy  antitank  capability.  The  lOlst’s  showing, 
according  to  Colonel  Vel  Verner,  division  opera- 
tions chief,  “exceeded  most  people’s  expectations. 
From  what  we’ve  been  able  to  observe,  there’s  a 
place  for  an  air  assault  division  in  Europe.’’ 

Following  the  exercise.  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Martin  R.  Hoffmann  said:  “REFORGER  was 
highly  successful.  I was  happy  to  see  other  NATO 
nations  playing  such  a large  role  in  the  exercise. 
This  year’s  maneuvers  weren’t  principally  a U.S. 
exercise.  Foreign  troops  outnumbered  U.S.  Forces 
2 to  1.  It  was  a good  example  of  NATO’s  ability 
to  function  as  a team.’’  □ 


TRAINING  DEVICES  have  come  a long  way 
since  World  War  I.  During  basic  training,  sol- 
diers used  sticks  or  wooden  rifles.  “Bang,” 
they’d  shout,  as  they  pretended  to  “shoot”  at 
a target. 

Today’s  soldiers  often  train  with  closed- 
circuit  television  or  laser  beams.  It’s  not  only 
less  expensive  than  using  the  real  equipment,  but 
it’s  been  proved  just  as  eflfective  and  exciting. 

These  “training  simulators”  are  the  result 
of  work  by  the  Army’s  Project  Manager  for 
Training  Devices  (PM  TRADE)  in  Orlando,  Ela. 

“We’re  a ‘materiel  developer,’  ” says 
Major  Frank  Lawler,  a PM  TRADE  project  of- 
ficer. “Training  devices  are  our  only  business. 
When  the  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC)  wants  one  for  a piece  of 
equipment — like  a tank  or  a helicopter — we  de- 
velop, produce  and  field  it.” 

Chartered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
PM  TRADE  works  for  the  U.S.  Army  Develop- 


It’s  not  a ride  at  the  Fort  Rucker  amusement  park,  but 
the  2B24  Huey  helicopter  flight  simulator.  It  saves  fuel 
and  lets  the  pilot  train  on  the  ground  with  the  same 
sensation  as  flying  the  actual  aircraft.  Top,  as  targets 
move  across  the  simulated  sky,  the  gunner  takes  aim 
and  fires.  The  Redeye/Stinger  gunner  trainer  provides 
the  soldier  with  realistic  training  without  firing  expen- 
sive missiles. 


ment  and  Readiness  Command.  The  office  is 
co-located  with  the  Naval  Training  Equipment 
Center,  and  pays  the  center  for  use  of  its  re- 
sources there.  More  than  800  Navy  scientists,  i 
engineers  and  lawyers  are  available  if  the  Army  ! 
needs  them. 


“Bang!  You’re  dead,”  won’t  be  heard  much  longer  in 
Army  combat  training.  The  introduction  of  laser  rifle 
simulators  makes  for  safe,  realistic  training.  Rifles 
equipped  with  laser  transmitters  score  hits  and  near 
misses  by  activating  sensors  located  on  the  soldier’s 
helmet  and  web  gear. 

PM  trade’s  staff  numbers  95,  including 
a staff  of  10  at  its  field  office  in  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 
For  Fiscal  Year  1977,  its  annual  budget  is  $79.1 
million,  up  from  $23.9  million  in  FY  75,  the  first 
year  of  its  operation.  Advanced,  sophisticated 
weaponry  and  the  need  for  quality,  economical 
training  are  responsible  for  these  increases. 

Training  devices  are  designed  to  provide 
quality  training,  yet  still  save  money.  While  the 
initial  production  cost  of  an  item  may  seem  high, 
the  savings  in  other  areas  makes  up  for  it. 

For  example,  it  cost  $22.3  million  to  de- 
velop the  2B24  Huey  flight  simulator.  But  the 
simulator  saves  the  Army  more  than  $9.2  million 
and  3.8  million  gallons  of  fuel  annually. 

Similar  systems  have  been  produced  for 
theCH-47  Chinook  and  AH-1  Cobra  helicopters. 

The  2B31  Chinook  trainer,  for  instance. 


duplicates  the  Alabama  countryside  with  a 
three-dimensional  model.  When  a student  pilot 
“takes  off,”  a closed-circuit  color  television 
camera  moves  away  from  the  “pad.”  The  cam- 
era is  synchronized  with  the  cockpit  controls  and 
covers  a miniature  model  equal  to  94  square 
miles.  As  a result,  the  student  gets  the  same 
picture  he’d  see  if  he  actually  took  off  from 
Hanchey  Army  Heliport  at  Fort  Rucker. 

Taking  the  Chinook  system  one  step  far- 
ther, the  2B33  Cobra  simulator  electronically 
mixes  targets  with  the  terrain.  PM  TRADE 
claims  it’s  the  most  advanced  weapons  training 
system  in  the  free  world. 

All  of  PM  trade’s  efforts  are  not  aimed 
at  aircraft.  On  the  ground,  battery-powered  laser 
weapons  allow  soldiers  to  carry  on  realistic 
combat  training  without  wasting  ammunition. 

With  the  development  of  the  Multiple  In- 
tegrated Laser  Engagement  System  (MILES), 
units  also  can  judge  the  results  of  their  training. 
Electronic  devices  record  “hits,”  “kills”  and 


This  is  not  the  Engineering  Section  on  the  Starship 
Enterprise.  It’s  a 6F2A  Digital  Computer  Maintenance 
Trainer.  The  simulator  contains  only  the  necessary 
parts  for  trouble-shooting  and  maintenance.  Mr.  Scott 
would  be  proud. 


near  misses  with  detection  devices  on  troops  and 
equipment. 

The  basic  MILES  system  includes  simu- 
lators for  the  M16  rifle,  the  M60  machine  gun, 
M60A1  tank  and  the  TOW  and  Dragon  missiles. 
Future  plans  call  for  a MILES  device  for  every 
Army  weapon. 


Another  new  training  device  under  devel- 
opment is  the  Diagnostic  Rifle  Marksmanship 
System  (DRIMS).  Studies  showed  that  many 
trainees  failed  to  shoot  a rifle  well  because  they 
were  afraid  of  the  noise  and  recoil.  DRIMS  will 
allow  them  to  slowly  work  up  from  dry  firing — 
with  no  noise  or  recoil — to  live  fire. 

A built-in  visual  system  allows  an  in- 
structor to  see  the  sight  picture  a firer  has. 
Corrections  can  be  made  on  the  spot,  if  neces- 
sary. 


What  resembles  a deep  sea  fishing  tackle  box,  with 
sonar  and  the  works,  is  actually  a large  area  radiac 
trainer.  It  was  developed  to  teach  students  methods  of 
radiation  detection. 

DRIMS  not  only  will  reduce  ammunition 
and  personnel  costs,  but  will  allow  for  full  use 
of  limited  range  facilities.  Taking  up  about  144 
square  feet,  it  uses  much  less  area  than  a full-size 
outdoor  range. 

This  space  savings  is  especially  important 
to  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Reserve.  Both 
must  make  do  with  limited  space  and  small 
transportation  budgets. 

The  old  saying,  “the  best  combat  training 
is  combat  experience,”  may  be  true.  But  it’s 
often  a costly  and  deadly  way  to  gain  interest 
and  raise  proficiency. 

With  the  development  of  these  space-age 
simulators,  the  future  of  combat  training  looks 
a lot  brighter.  □ 


story  and  photos  by  Capt  Larry  J.  Myers 


THEY  ARE  NO  MORE  than  small 
pieces  of  paper  with  a design  or  pic- 
ture on  the  front  and  glue  on  the  back. 
Yet,  affixed  to  an  envelope  or  parcel, 
stamps  play  an  important  role  in  our 
everyday  lives.  Eor  a modest  sum,  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  (USPS) 
moves  our  cards,  letters  and  packages 
across  the  country  or  around  the 
world — usually  in  one  piece. 

But  stamps  are  more  than  mere 
pieces  of  paper  requiring  a good  lick- 
ing. Postage  stamps  are  contemporary 
antiques. 

An  estimated  16  million  Amer- 
icans ranging  from  pre-schooler  to 
senior  citizen  collect  postage  stamps 
and  other  philatelic  material.  Interest 
in  the  hobby  spans  casual  pastime  to 
an  all-out  obsession. 

Stamp  collecting  is  an  ideal 
hobby  for  people  in  the  military.  Col- 
lections are  compact  and  portable. 
You  can  store  them  in  a footlocker 
and  move  them  in  a suitcase. 

Philately  is  a passport  to  the 
history,  culture,  politics  and  technol- 
ogy of  any  country.  A soldier  can 
establish  many  new  and  lasting 
friendships  through  stamps. 

Avid  stamp  collectors — called 
philatelists  by  purists — are  found  in 
every  country  of  the  world.  The  mil- 
lions of  collectors  form  a close-knit 
international  fraternity  that  is  seldom 
found  in  a hobby. 

Philately  has  been  called  the 
biggest  and  most  popular  hobby  in  the 
world.  The  study  and  collection  of 
postage  material  has  intrigued  people 
since  1841.  It  was  that  year  when  a 
young  woman  in  England  advertised 
in  the  London  Times  for  used  postage 


stamps. 

The  lady  wanted  the  stamps  to 
paper  her  bedroom  walls!  It’s  a 
strange  beginning  for  a hobby,  but 
this  young  Englishwoman  is  credited 
with  being  the  first  stamp  collector. 

Philately  has  since  moved  from 
bedroom  walls  to  bank  vaults.  Rare, 
classic  stamps  and  famous  collections 
bring  a small  fortune  when  they  hap- 
pen to  come  on  the  market. 

In  March  1970  at  an  auction  in 
New  York  City,  the  1851  British 
Guiana  one-cent  stamp  sold  for 
$280,000.  It  took  just  2 minutes  for 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  stamp  in 
the  world  to  be  sold.  The  one-of-a- 
kind  stamp  was  purchased  for  five 
shillings  by  an  English  tourist  visiting 
Guiana  more  than  80  years  ago. 

The  pages  of  stamp  collecting 
history  are  filled  with  fascinating  tales 
of  rare  “finds.”  All  philatelists  se- 
cretly hope  that  someday  he  or  she 
will  be  the  lucky  one.  Eew  realize  the 
dream.  Rare  finds  are  fun  to  read 
about,  but  stamp  collecting  offers 
much  more  than  a way  to  instant  fame 
and  wealth. 

Postal  systems  are  nothing 
new.  Messages  have  been  sent  back 
and  forth  for  thousands  of  years. 
Even  the  phrase  “Neither  snow  nor 
rain,  nor  heat  nor  gloom  of  night  stays 
these  couriers  from  the  swift  comple- 
tion of  their  appointed  rounds,”  came 
to  us  from  Herodotus  in  485  B.C.  The 
Greek  historian  was  complimenting 
the  Persian  postal  system. 

However,  it  wasn't  until  1840 
that  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  father  of  the 
modern  postal  system,  introduced 
postage  stamps  in  England.  Hill’s 


system  included  payment  for  mail  by 
weight  instead  of  distance,  payable  in  ■ 
advance. 

Hill  commissioned  William 
Mulready  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  \ 
Art  to  design  the  first  two  adhesive 
stamps.  On  May  6,  1840,  the  first 
stamps — one-penny  black  and  two- 
penny blue — went  into  use. 

Other  countries  soon  adopted 
the  system.  In  July  1847,  the  United 
States  issued  this  country’s  first 
stamps:  the  five-cent  Eranklin  and 
ten-cent  Washington  stamps. 

Before  that  issue,  U.S.  mail 
was  marked  “paid”  by  pen  and  ink  or 
hand  stamp.  Between  1845  and  1847, 
some  local  pastmasters  used  special 
stamps  called  “Postal  Provision- 
als” to  show  prepayment.  These  are 
actively  sought  by  collectors  today. 

The  advent  of  postage  stamps 
started  a hobby  that  continues  to  grow 
each  year.  Terms  like  precancel, 
mint,  cachet,  imperforate,  se-tenant 
and  bisect  are  part  of  the  vocabulary 
of  collectors  everywhere. 

Philatelists  are  kings,  generals, 
corporate  leaders,  congressmen  and 
presidents.  They  are  also  school  chil- 
dren, taxi  drivers,  factory  workers 
and  farmers.  Stamp  collectors  come 
from  all  walks  of  life. 

Stamp  collecting  can  be  any- 
thing you  want  it  to  be.  It  is  a hobby 
that  has  no  rules.  How  you  go  about 
it  is  up  to  you. 

Bill  Olcheski,  author  of  the 
book,  “Beginning  Stamp  Collecting,” 
encourages  new  philatelists  to  decidq 
what  to  collect  after  spending  som^ 
time  looking  at  all  the  different  posU 
age  material  that’s  collectible. 
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SOLDIERS 


“If  you  want  to  collect  stamps 
with  cut  corners,  or  only  blue  stamps 
or  stamps  with  pictures  of  animals, 
it’s  up  to  you.  The  same  goes  for 
collecting  mint  or  used  stamps,  plate 
blocks  or  full  sheets.  The  important 
thing  is  collect  what  you  like  and  have 
fun  doing  it.” 

Jim  Linker,  a stamp  dealer  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  a 38-year-old  ex- 
Air  Force  officer  who  has  been  col- 
lecting stamps  for  26  years.  His  inter- 
est in  stamps  began  when  he  was  a 
youngster  in  Sidney,  Ohio,  taking 
care  of  the  lawn  of  George  Linn, 
founder  of  “Linn’s  Stamp  News.” 

He  has  some  definite  ideas  and 
advice  for  getting  started  in  stamp 
collecting.  “First,  you  should  do  a lot 
of  reading  about  the  hobby.  Talk  to 
someone  who’s  a good  collector  or  a 
stamp  dealer.  Then  just  take  some 
time  and  look. 

“See  what  a collection  looks 
like,  see  what  the  stamps  of  the  dif- 


ferent countries  look  like.  You  can 
find  out  what  some  of  the  collecting 
options  are,  find  out  what  appeals  to 
you  before  taking  the  plunge. 

“The  important  thing  is  to  go 
ahead  and  get  started.  Get  the  album, 
buy  a bag  of  cheap  stamps  and  some 
hinges  and  stick  them  in  the  book.  . . . 
Just  get  your  feet  wet.  Learning  how 
to  collect  stamps  is  like  learning  how 
to  swim. 

“You  can  read  all  you  want 
about  swimming,  but  until  you  dive 
in  you  really  don’t 'get  the  picture. 
Once  you  get  started  working  with 
stamps,  go  back  and  read  some  more. 
It’ll  make  more  sense  to  you  then.” 

Stamp  collecting  provides  a 
family  with  an  inexpensive  hobby  that 
all  can  enjoy.  For  the  military  family, 
the  hobby  offers  an  opportunity  that 
not  all  collectors  have. 

Traveling  around  the  world  in 
various  assignments,  a soldier  and  his 
family  can  establish  contacts  for 


stamp  exchanges  for  years  to  come. 
Studying  the  stamps  can  be  a good 
history  lesson  about  the  country 
where  you’re  stationed. 

“If  you’re  stationed  in  Ger- 
many, you  could  get  an  album  for  that 
country  and  concentrate  on  collecting 
German  stamps  while  you're  sta- 
tioned there,”  says  Linker. 

The  main  thing  is:  don't  be 
afraid  to  collect  something  you  like. 

“Some  people  like  to  collect 
postmarks.  Overseas  you  might  want 
to  get  letters  with  postmarks  from  all 
the  post  offices  in  southern  Germany. 
Or,  you  might  want  to  get  all  the 
Army  Post  Office  (APO)  postmarks  in 
Europe.  There  are  hundreds  of  ways 
to  make  a fascinating  collection,  and 
it  doesn't  have  to  be  expensive.” 

Some  collectors  prefer  to  col- 
lect by  topic  rather  than  by  country. 
You  may  be  a hunter,  sports  fan  or 
a dog  lover.  All  these  interests  can  be 
transferred  to  philately.  It's  referred 
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stamp  collecting  is  Enjoyed  by  all  ages,  right.  Top,  fancy 
cacheted  envelopes  and  cancellations  commemorate 
first  scheduled  London-Washington  Concorde  flight. 
Unsevered  booklet  pane  features  Liberty  Bell  issue. 


to  as  topical  collecting. 

Once  you’ve  started  collecting 
stamps  you’ll  find  that  talking  about 
your  hobby  with  other  enthusiasts 
becomes  almost  as  much  fun  as  put- 
ting stamps  in  an  album.  If  other 
family  members  are  involved,  it  be- 
comes a lively  topic  of  conversation. 
And  since  you’re  always  trying  to  add 
to  the  collection,  having  sons  and 
daughters  involved  in  the  “chase”  to 
find  stamps  adds  yet  another  source 
of  family  enjoyment. 

Once  you’ve  decided  to  “try 
it,”  you  need  to  get  started  in  the  right 
direction.  Go  to  the  library  and  see 
what  books  on  philately  are  available. 
Many  excellent  publications  no  longer 
in  print  are  on  the  library  shelf. 

Pick  out  books  that  aren’t 
complicated  or  too  technical.  Look 
for  books  that  cover  the  basics  of 
stamp  collecting  and  provide  a glos- 
sary of  terms  that  you’ll  have  to  un- 


derstand in  your  new  hobby. 

Or  you  can  purchase  a book 
such  as  “Beginning  Stamp  Collect- 
ing” for  $8.95  or  the  “Stamp  Collec- 
tor’s Handbook”  by  Samuel  Gross- 
man  for  $1.50.  Both  are  excellent 
publications  to  get  you  started. 

The  cheapest  way  to  find  out 
more  about  U.S.  postage  is  to  pur- 
chase the  book,  “United  States 
Stamps  and  Stories.”  It’s  available 
for  $2  at  your  local  post  office.  This 
240-page  book  with  color  illustrations 
provides  a glossary  of  philatelic 
terms,  index  of  commemorative 
stamps  and  other  useful  information. 

Another  inexpensive  publica- 
tion is  “United  States  Postage 
Stamps,”  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  The  1970  edition 
with  two  supplements  costs  $6  and 
includes  black-and-white  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  all  the  U.S.  stamps 
issued  from  1847-1973.  You  can  order 


it  by  writing  the  Superintendent  of ! 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Once  you’ve  done  some  basic  j 
reading,  it’s  time  to  get  some  stamps 
and  somewhere  to  put  them.  Your 
first  source  of  stamps  is  simple.  All 
your  incoming  mail,  and  that  of 
friends  and  relatives,  are  a prime 
source  of  recent  issue  stamps.  : 

These  stamps  are  “on  cover”  | 
so  you’ll  have  to  remove  them.  Cut  i 
them  off  the  envelopes  and  soak  them  1 
for  about  15  minutes  in  a pan  of  luke-  j 
warm  water.  The  stamps  will  separate  i 
from  the  piece  of  envelope.  Useii 
stamp  tongs  to  handle  the  stamps.  For  | ' 
drying,  place  them  between  a news- 
paper, placing  something  on  top  of  the 
newspaper  to  act  as  a press. 

You  now  have  a few  stamps 
that  haven’t  cost  you  anything.  But  / 
you  may  want  to  buy  a few  more.  A 
large  bag  of  U.S.  or  foreign  stamps 
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Florida  May  30-  September  6. 1976 


Bottom  far  left,  line 
pair  of  coil  stamps 
with  guide  line 
between.  Left,  1969 
Moon  landing 
first-day  cover  and 
souvenir  card. 

Above  left,  “Mr.  Zip” 
blocks  also  attract 
collectors.  Above, 
Great  Britain  and 
U.S.  stamp  booklets. 


that  have  to  be  soaked  off  paper  can 
be  purchased  for  a few  dollars.  These 
bags  contain  hundreds  of  stamps.  It’s 
a cheap  way  to  get  the  feel  of  han- 
dling, identifying,  cataloging  and 
mounting  stamps. 

Or  you  can  go  to  your  local 
post  office  and  make  a purchase  from 
the  many  philatelic  products  the 
USPS  offers.  USPS  Stamp  Collecting 
Kits  are  designed  for  new  collectors 
and  sell  for  $2  each.  Some  of  the 
stamp  kit  subjects  are  Space,  Sports, 
Wildlife,  Animal  Kingdom,  Birds  and 
Butterflies,  and  European  Art.  They 
also  have  United  States  and  Canada 
starter  kits. 

The  USPS  kits  contain  a 20- 
page  album,  a booklet  titled  “ABCs 
of  Stamp  Collecting,”  a selection  of 
stamps  and  a packet  of  hinges  for 
mounting  the  stamps. 

Besides  the  stamp  kits,  the 
post  office  sells  souvenir  mint  sets 


containing  all  commemorative  and 
special  stamps  issued  during  the  year, 
souvenir  pages  with  first-day  cancel- 
lations and  a stamp  panel’s  series  for 
commemorative  stamps.  For  more  in- 
formation, check  with  your  post  of- 
fice or  write  the  Philatelic  Sales  Divi- 
sion, Washington,  D.C.  20265. 

Having  acquired  some  stamps 
to  get  started,  you’ll  need  a few  items 
of  stamp  equipment.  An  essential 
item  for  handling  stamps  is  stamp 
tongs.  Resembling  tweezers,  stamp 
tongs  enable  you  to  study  or  move  a 
stamp  without  running  the  risk  of 
soiling  or  damaging  it. 

A good  magnifying  glass  is 
useful  in  studying  stamps.  Finally, 
you  need  a stock  book  for  storing 
stamps,  and  a package  of  hinges  or 
plastic  mounts  for  placing  stamps  in 
an  album. 

So  far,  you  haven’t  invested 
too  much  money  in  your  new  hobby. 


Now  you  have  stamps  and  the  basic 
equipment.  But  you  lack  some  place 
to  put  your  philatelic  material.  It’s 
time  to  think  about  an  album. 

Selecting  the  right  album  will 
depend  on  what  you've  decided  to 
collect — worldwide  or  specific 
country,  unused  or  used,  commemo- 
ratives  or  regular  issue,  topical  or 
whatever.  An  album  is  one  of  the 
more  important  decisions  you’ll  have 
to  make.  Plan  to  spend  between  $10 
and  $30. 

Hobby  shops,  stamp  dealers, 
department  stores  and  some  post  ex- 
changes carry  a variety  of  albums. 
The  cheapest  albums  are  the  bound 
type.  Although  cheaper,  bound 
albums  can’t  be  added  to  later  when 
new  issues  come  out. 

The  loose-leaf  albums  are  more 
expensive,  but  you  can  add  supple- 
ments each  year.  But  make  sure  you 
buy  an  album  with  supplements  that 
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Most  publications  provide  a sample  copy  upon 
request. 


Plate  number  block  of  1964  Register  and 
Vote  commemorative. 


are  easy  to  find.  Some  of  the  best- 
known  albums  are  Scott,  White  Ace, 
Minkus  and  Harris. 

Of  course,  you  can  design  your 
own  album.  Just  buy  a three-ring 
binder  and  some  heavy  blank  pages 
at  a stationery  store.  Draw  boxes 


where  you  want  to  place  the  stamps 
and  write  or  type  the  identification  of 
the  stamp  underneath. 

You  may  need  more  informa- 
tion about  a stamp  before  you  can 
find  it  in  the  album — what  country  it’s 
from,  when  it  was  issued,  the  subject 
and  the  catalog  number.  A stamp  cat- 
alog gives  you  that  information. 

Catalogs  identify  stamps  for 
collectors.  Scott  and  Minkus  are  the 
major  catalog  numbering  systems 
used  in  this  country.  Scott  catalogs 
consist  of  four  volumes  plus  a U.S. 
specialized  catalog.  Minkus  has  two 
worldwide  volumes  and  the  New 
American  Catalog. 

Both  systems  contain  the  same 
basic  information:  catalog  number, 
used  and  unused  price,  color  and  de- 
nomination of  the  stamp,  name  of  the 
stamp  and  the  first  day  of  issue.  Every 
stamp  that  has  ever  been  issued  has 
been  assigned  a number  that  will 
match  a blank  space  in  an  album. 

But  a word  of  caution.  Since 
the  numbering  systems  of  Scott  and 
Minkus  are  completely  different, 
make  sure  that  the  catalogs  you  buy 
match  the  numbering  system  of  your 
album! 

Also,  don’t  be  fooled  by  the 
pricing  of  stamps  in  the  catalogs. 


Neither  Scott  nor  Minkus  sell  stamps.  I 
The  prices  listed  in  catalogs  are  not  | 
the  same  as  buying  and  selling  prices  I 
on  the  open  market.  A catalog  lists  | 
one  price.  | 

When  you  are  buying  or  selling  | 
stamps,  condition  is  all-important.  | 
Condition  controls  quality  and  quality  | 
determines  price.  Generally,  the  \ 
various  degrees  of  condition  include: 
Mint,  Superb,  Very  Fine,  Fine,  Good,  | 
Average,  Poor  and  Damaged.  || 

Just  remember  that  a catalog  | 
should  be  used  to  identify  stamps,  tell  \ 
you  something  about  them  and  indi-  i 
cate  where  they  go  in  your  album.  It  j 
is  not  a price  list.  Other  companies, 
such  as  H.E.  Harris  and  the  Brook-  i 
man  Company,  publish  price  lists  I 
using  the  Scott  numbering  system.  I 
Catalogs  are  expensive  and  j 
each  year  new  volumes  are  printed.  | 
You  may  want  to  use  catalogs  avail-  I 
able  in  the  public  library  at  first.  ' 
As  your  interest  in  the  hobby  j 
grows,  so  does  your  desire  to  expand  i 
your  collection.  Stamps  of  the  20th  ! 
century  are  usually  pretty  easy  to  find  i 
and  not  too  expensive.  But  once  you 
start  adding  19th  century  stamps  to 
your  collection  you’re  passing  the  | 
high  price  range  of  philatelic  classics,  i 
When  you  reach  the  point  of  ‘ 
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Approvals:  Stamps  sent  to  a collector  for  ex- 
amination. Must  be  bought  or  returned  to  the 
dealer. 

Bisect:  Half  of  a stamp  used  to  pay  postage 
of  half  the  face  value  of  the  original  stamp.  Must 
be  on  its  original  cover  with  the  cancellation. 
Block:  Unsevered  group  of  stamps  at  least  two 
stamps  wide  and  two  stamps  high. 

Booklet  Pane:  Pane  of  stamps  especially  print- 
ed and  cut  to  be  sold  in  booklets. 

Cachet:  A special  handstamp  or  printed  device 
on  a cover. 

Cancellation:  A mark  placed  on  a stamp  by  a 
postal  authority  to  prevent  reuse. 

Cancelled  to  order:  Stamps  cancelled  by  the 
post  office  without  being  mailed. 

Coils:  Stamps  issued  in  rolls  for  use  in  affixing, 
dispensing  or  vending  machines. 
Commemoratives:  Stamps  honoring  anniver- 
saries, important  people  or  special  events. 
Uually  sold  for  a specific  length  of  time. 
Condition:  State  of  a stamp  in  regard  to  cen- 
tering, color,  freshness,  cancellation  and  other 
characteristics. 

Cover:  Entire  envelope  or  wrapping  in  which 
a letter  is  sent  through  the  mail. 

Definitives:  Regular  issues  of  stamps  as  dis- 
tinct from  commemoratives. 

Errors:  Stamps  with  accidental  mistakes  in 
color,  paper,  inscription,  watermark,  etc. 

First  Day  Cover:  Cover  bearing  a new  stamp 
and  cancelled  with  the  first  day  of  use,  usually 
at  an  officially  designated  location. 


PHILATELIC  TERMS 

Gum:  Adhesive  on  the  back  of  a stamp. 
Hinges:  Small  strips  of  paper  gummed  on  one 
side  and  used  by  collectors  to  mount  their 
stamps. 

Imperforate:  Stamps  without  perforations. 
They  must  be  separated  with  scissors  and  are 
usually  collected  in  pairs  to  prove  their  authen- 
ticity. 

Margin:  Border  outside  the  printed  design  of 
a stamp,  or  the  similar  border  of  a pane. 
Overprint:  Any  word,  inscription,  or  device 
placed  on  a stamp  to  alter  its  use  or  locality, 
or  to  serve  a special  purpose. 

Pair:  Two  unsevered  stamps. 

Pane:  Portion  of  the  original  sheet  as  cut  for 
sale  at  the  post  office. 

Perforations:  Line  of  small  cuts  or  holes  placed 
between  two  rows  of  stamps  for  separation. 
Plate  Number  Block:  Block  of  stamps  with 
sheet  margin  showing  a plate  number  or 
numbers.  Often  it  is  known  as  a plate  block. 
Postal  Stationery:  Envelopes,  postal  cards, 
wrappers,  etc.  which  had  nonadhesive  stamps 
embossed  or  printed  on  them. 

Postmark:  Mark  struck  upon  envelopes,  gen- 
erally to  indicate  the  name  of  the  post  office, 
date  of  mailing,  etc. 

Precancels:  Stamps  with  cancellations  applied 
before  the  mailing  of  the  article  on  which  they 
prepay  postage. 

Proofs:  Trial  printings  of  a stamp  made  from 


buying  individual,  good  quality 
stamps,  you’ll  come  into  contact  with 
a stamp  dealer.  Although  large  stamp 
mail  order  houses  sell  about  any  phi- 
latelic item  you  might  want,  it’s  reas- 
suring to  carefully  examine  the 
stamps  being  offered  and  discuss 
price  face-to-face  with  the  seller. 

When  working  with  a dealer, 
don’t  expect  to  have  anything 
“given”  to  you.  A cheap  price  usually 
means  you’re  buying  a “cheap” 
stamp.  The  old  adage  “you  get  what 
you  pay  for”  applies  to  stamp  col- 
lecting as  well  as  other  merchandise. 

If  you  want  quality  material, 
expect  to  pay  for  it.  A superb  copy 
of  a used  stamp  will  cost  much  more 
than  an  average  copy  of  the  same 
issue. 

And  don’t  forget  that  a stamp 
dealer  expects  to  make  a profit  just 
like  any  other  businessman.  Stamp 
pricing  is  a tricky  business.  You’ll 
learn  the  ropes  quickly  as  you  become 
more  deeply  involved  in  the  hobby. 

“When  you  get  into  the  really 
high  grade  stamps,  often  the  price 
book  goes  by  the  board.  The  people 
who  have  this  type  of  high  grade  ma- 
terial have  it  only  temporarily.  Keep 
in  mind  that  most  of  the  stamps  in  the 
world  are  in  the  hands  of  stamp  col- 


lectors, not  dealers,”  says  Linker. 

“When  collections  are  sold  a 
stamp  dealer  becomes  the  clearing 
house  and  a broker  for  redividing  col- 
lections,” Linker  points  out. 

As  your  interest  and  collection 
grows,  continue  to  read  about  your 
hobby  and  stay  abreast  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  of  philately. 
Subscribe  to  a weekly  stamp  newspa- 
per and  possibly  one  of  the  monthly 
magazines.  These  specialized  publica- 
tions have  excellent  articles  on  phila- 
tely and  details  of  new  stamp  issues 
throughout  the  world. 

You  may  want  to  join  a local 
stamp  club.  You’ll  meet  other  avid 
collectors  who  love  to  spend  an  eve- 
ning “talking”  stamps.  Stamp  trading 
and  guest  speakers  are  popular  local 
•club  activities. 

Also,  consider  membership  in 
one  of  the  major  philatelic  societies. 
National  groups  exist  for  general  and 
specialized  collectors.  The  largest 
American  stamp  organization  is  the 
American  Philatelic  Society.  APS 
currently  has  50,000  members.  Its  $10 
annual  dues  include  a subscription  to 
the  monthly  magazine,  American  Phi- 
latelist. 

The  magic  of  stamp  collecting 
can  take  you  on  informative  trips 


the  original  die  or  the  plate 

Reissue:  An  official  printing  of  a stamp,  or 

stamps,  that  had  been  discontinued. 

Revenue  Stamps:  Stamps  issued  for  use  in 
collecting  special  taxes  on  documents,  pro- 
prietary articles,  products,  etc. 

Se-Tenant:  Unsevered  pair  of  stamps  which 
differ  in  value,  design  or  surcharge. 

Sheet:  Complete  unseparated  group  of  stamps 
as  originally  printed. 

Special  Printings:  Stamps  of  current  design 
reissued,  usually  on  a better  grade  of  paper  and 
in  brilliant  colors. 

Strip:  Three  or  more  unsevered  stamps  forming 
a vertical  or  horizontal  row. 

Surcharge:  Overprint  which  alters  or  restates 
the  face  value  or  denomination  of  the  stamp 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

Tete-Beche:  Stamps  printed  upside  down  in 
relation  to  each  other. 

Tied  On:  Stamp  is  “tied  on  " when  the  cancel- 
lation or  postmark  extends  from  the  stamp  to 
the  envelope. 

Topicals:  Area  of  philately  in  which  emphasis 
is  on  the  subject  portrayed  on  stamps  rather 
than  the  stamps  themselves. 

Unused:  Stamp  with  or  without  original  gum 
which  has  no  cancellation  or  other  evidence  of 
postal  duty. 

Used:  Stamp  which  has  done  postal  duty  as 
evidenced  by  the  cancellation. 

Watermark:  Design  or  pattern  incorporated 
into  the  paper  during  its  manufacture. 


NATIONAL  PHILATELIC  SOCIETIES 

American  Philatelic  Society, 

Box  800,  State  College,  PA  16801 
American  Topical  Association, 

3308  N.  50th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53216 
American  First  Day  Cover  Society, 

626  Woodward  Building, 

Washington,  DC  20005 
Bureau  Issues  Association, 

19  Maple  Street,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
Society  of  Philatelic  Americans, 

Box  9041,  Wilmington,  DE  19809 
United  Postal  Stationery  Society, 

Box  1407,  Bloomington,  IL  61701 


OTHER  SOCIETIES  OF  INTEREST 

France  and  Colonies  Philatelic  Society, 
300  W.  109th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10025 
Germany  Philatelic  Society, 

Box  88.  Valparaiso,  IN  46383 
Italia  Philatelic  Society, 

248  W.  14th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011 


around  the  world  while  you’re  relax- 
ing in  your  living  room.  The  history 
of  nations,  conquests  in  science  and 
dreams  of  the  future  are  all  depicted 
on  these  small  pieces  of  paper  with 
gum  on  the  back.  You  and  your  family 
can  make  the  hobby  of  stamp  collect- 
ing anything  you  want  it  to  be.  The 
only  requirement  is  to  have  FUN.Q 
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THINK  OF  stained  glass,  and  multi-colored  church 
windows  or  Tiffany  lamps  come  to  mind.  Captain 
Charles  Gibbens  of  the  Armor  School  Automotive 
Department  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  thinks  of  stained 
glass  as  a hobby. 

Pointing  to  various  objects  he’s  made,  Capt 
Gibbens  admits  he  knew  nothing  about  stained 
glass  a year  ago. 

“One  day  I just  happened  to  mention  to  my 
wife  that  I might  like  to  try  it,”  he  recalls.  “A  couple 
weeks  later  she  had  me  signed  up  with  a studio 
in  Louisville.  I took  classes  and  was  hooked  after 
I finished  my  first  lamp.” 

Now  he's  read  several  books  on  the  subject 
and  turned  his  den  into  a craft  shop.  His  on-post 
duplex  also  is  filled  with  several  hanging  lamps  and 
many  other  items  he’s  made.  He  often  creates  items 
for  his  friends,  too,  at  a nominal  fee. 

“It’s  as  much  an  art  as  a craft,”  Capt  Gibbens 
says.  “The  technical  ability  can  come  in  a couple 
months.  What  separates  average  from  outstanding 
are  the  artistic  judgments. 

“The  hardest  part  for  me  is  the  art,”  he  adds. 
“There  are  limitations  with  glass  that  you  wouldn’t 
have  drawing  a picture.  So  you  have  to  come  up 
with  the  right  design  and  decide  what  construction 

SPECIALIST  4 WILLIAM  G.  HOLST  and  SPECIALIST  5 DAVE  EASTER  are  assigned 
to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


method  to  use:  lead  or  copper  foil.  Each  has  a 
different  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  finished 
piece. 

The  lead  has  a groove  that  fits  around  the 
edge  of  the  glass  and  holds  adjoining  pieces.  A 
three-sixteenth  or  quarter-inch  strip  of  copper  foil 
with  a sticky  surface  on  one  side  is  used  with  the 
other  method. 

After  the  pieces  have  been  edged  with  copper 
foil,  the  foil  is  heated  and  solder  is  melted  into 
the  spaces  to  bond  them  together. 

A stained  glass  Armor  School  patch  and 
crest  presented  to  the  school  were  both  created 
using  the  copper  foil  method.  The  pieces  were  gifts 
from  two  Armor  Officers  Advanced  Course  classes. 

“I  like  the  solder  fill  effect,”  Capt  Gibbens 
says.  “It  has  a beauty  all  its  own.  The  pieces  can 
be  smaller  and  the  glass  doesn’t  have  to  be  cut 
as  precisely.  Color  and  type  of  glass  are  important, 
top.  Capt  Gibbens  keeps  different  hues  of  manu- 
facturers’ stained  glass  in  stock  as  well  as  hand- 
blown  and  opalescent  glass. 

“The  opalescents  are  good  for  lamps,”  he 
says.  “They  hold  their  color  when  the  lamp  is  off 
and  they  keep  the  wiring  inside  from  being  visible.” 

Capt  Gibbens  prefers  hand-blown  sheets  of 
colored  glass  because  of  the  bubbles  and  color 
variations.  They  provide  a special  texture,  and  the 
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glass  is  less  often  mistaken  for  plastic. 


Gibbens  uses  few  tools,  but  they’re  expen- 
sive. He  draws  the  original  designs  on  paper  and 
makes  three  copies.  Using  special  scissors  that 
take  into  account  the  width  of  the  lead,  he  cuts 
one  copy  into  a pattern  for  the  glass  pieces. 

After  cutting  the  glass  he  uses  a glazing 
knife  to  rap,  tap  and  fit  his  glass  pieces. 

For  his  copper  foil  projects,  he  uses  an  elec- 
tric soldering  iron,  solder  and  flux. 

When  he  wants  to  trim  and  break  small 
pieces  of  glass,  he  uses  “grozing”  pliers.  For 
breaking  long,  straight  lines  in  glass  he  uses  a 
metal  cutting  tool  with  a small  circular  blade  to 
score  the  surface. 

Because  of  the  unusual  properties  of  glass, 
the  cutting  tool  doesn’t  scratch,  but  separates  the 
molecules,  setting  up  something  similar  to  a geo- 
logical fault,  Capt  Gibbens  says. 

Stained  glass  dates  back  about  a 1,000 
years,  according  to  one  source.  Stained  glass  win- 
dows appeared  around  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

Today  a growing  number  of  people  are  into 
the  stained  glass  hobby.  Kits  and  materials  are 
available  in  hobby  shops  for  aspiring  glass  artists. 

Surveying  what  he  has  learned  and  what  he 
needs,  Capt  Gibbens  advises:  "Make  sure  you  have 
plenty  of  working  room — and  patience.’’  □ 


Capt  Gibbens 
creates  designs, 
pictures  and 
hanging  lamps 
with  stained 
glass  in  his 
den-craft  shop. 
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The  Nation’s  Capital  has 
many  galleries  and  muse- 
ums. Most  are  free  and  all 
are  open  to  the  public.  Yet  the 
most  popular  attraction  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  luring  as  many 
as  40,000  awed  spectators  a day, 
7 days  a week,  is  still  another  mu- 
seum. 

The  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's new  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  is  more  than  a dusty  dis- 
play center  for  the  hardware  and 
artifacts  of  flight.  It’s  becoming 
known  as  a walk-through  audio-vi- 
sual experience.  The  tourist,  like 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  walks 
through  its  glass  portals  and  is  im- 
mediately transported  into  a three- 
dimensional  world  of  air  and  space. 

Even  the  dedication  of  this 
glass  and  marble  museum  sprawl- 
ing over  three  city  blocks  was 
touched  with  magic.  On  July  1 
President  Ford  used  a signal 
beamed  down  from  the  spaceship 
Viking  I orbiting  Mars  to  cut  the 
ribbon  and  open  the  impressive 
audience-participation  exhibits. 

The  museum  is  located  on 
the  Mall  between  4th  and  7th 
Streets,  S.W.  It  has  23  major  gal- 
leries, a theater  and  a spacearium. 
On  exhibit  are  more  than  100  rock- 
ets and  spaceships  and  64  aircraft. 
Most  are  still  flyable. 

But  the  museum  is  much 
more  than  spaceships  and  aircraft. 
It’s  an  exciting  audio-visual  expe- 
rience. Eighty  mini-shows  enter- 
tain and  educate.  They  include 
films,  slide  shows,  sight  and  sound 
simulations,  cartoons,  a puppet 
show,  murals  and  an  art  gallery. 
You  can  see  actual  footage  of 
World  War  II  dog-fights,  the  Hin- 
denburg  crash,  the  first  lunar  mis- 
sion and  much  more. 

The  museum  site  was  se- 
lected in  1958,  but  it  wasn’t  until 
1972  that  Congress  appropriated 
$40  million  for  construction  and 
named  July  4,  1976,  as  the  comple- 
tion date.  The  museum  was  actual- 
ly open  to  the  public  3 days  early. 

Many  tourist  conveniences 
are  provided.  There  is  underground 

MASTER  SERGEANT  BRUCE  BANT  is  assigned  to  the 
Directorate  for  Defense  Information,  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs),  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


parking  for  400  cars  and  a cafeteria 
on  the  third  floor.  For  the  foot- 
weary  visitor  there  are  escalators 
and  ample  seating  in  the  lobby  and 
at  many  of  the  exhibits. 

Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  handicapped.  Outside  ramps 
and  wide  doors  permit  easy  access. 
Special  elevators,  water  fountains 
and  restrooms  are  provided.  For 
the  deaf  there  are  written  scripts 
of  audio-visual  shows.  There  are 
Braille  brochures  and  raised-line 
maps  and  drawings  of  selected  ex- 
hibits for  the  blind. 

As  you  approach  the  marble 
and  glass  showcase  from  the  Mall, 
a 100-foot  sculpture,  titled  Ad 
Astra  [To  the  Stars],  keynotes  the 


The  museum  has  23 
major  galleries,  a the- 
ater and  a spacearium. 
On  exhibit  are  more 
than  100  rockets  and 
spaceships  and  64  air- 
craft. It’s  an  experi- 
ence you  won’t  want  to 
miss. 


displays  within.  The  three-planed 
narrow  shaft,  by  Richard  Lippold, 
soars  from  a 5-foot-diameter  base 
to  penetrate  a triple-star  cluster 
symbolizing  mankind’s  conquest  of 
space. 

The  entrance  gallery,  called 
Milestone  of  Flight,  brings  you 
face  to  face  with  aviation  history. 
There’s  the  Kitty  Hawk  Flyer — the 
first  powered  machine  to  fly  and 
carry  a person  in  1903. 

The  Bell  X-l,  “The 
Glamorous  Glennis’’  dropped  from 
the  bomb-bay  of  a B-29  in  1947, 
was  the  first  aircraft  to  travel  faster 
than  the  speed  of  sound.  Probably 
the  best  known  aircraft  in  the 
world  is  Lindbergh’s  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis  in  which  the  Lone  Eagle 
made  his  historic  nonstop  transat- 
lantic flight  in  1927.  They’re  all 
there — and  all  are  the  original  air- 
craft. 


Also  in  this  exhibit  are  the 
Mercury  spacecraft  Friendship  7 in 
which  John  Glenn  became  the  first 
American  to  orbit  the  earth;  Ge- 
mini 4,  from  which  Edward  White 
became  the  first  American  to  walk 
in  space;  and  the  Apollo  II  com- 
mand module,  in  which  the  muse- 
um’s director,  astronaut  Michael 
Collins,  orbited  the  moon  during 
the  first  lunar-landing  mission. 
Here,  too,  you  can  actually  touch 
an  honest-to-goodness  moon  rock. 

The  Space  Hall  gives  you  a 
close-up  look  at  the  infamous  Ger- 
man V-2  rockets,  the  Minuteman 
III  and  the  Apollo-Soyuz  space- 
craft. You  can  walk  through  the 
Skylab  Orbital  Workshop,  where 
astronauts  lived  for  3 months  in 
space. 

Another  gallery  features 
vertical  flight  aircraft — autogyros, 
gyrogliders,  a combat  assault  heli- 
copter and  the  first  Presidential  hel- 
icopter. The  Air  Transportation 
exhibit  includes  a Pitcairn  Mail- 
wing, a Ford  Tri-Motor,  a Douglas 
DC-3  and  a mini-movie  on  the  his- 
tory of  air  transportation. 

In  the  area  of  military  air- 
craft you  can  begin  with  the  Wright 
Military  Flyer.  Tested  at  Fort 
Myer,  Va.,  in  1909,  it  became  the 
world’s  first  military  aircraft  when 
the  Army  bought  it  for  $30,000. 

At  a World  War  I Allied  air- 
field, you  can  listen  in  on  the  inter- 
rogation of  a captured  German 
pilot  or  take  a close-up  look  at 
General  “Billy”  Mitchell’s  Spad 
XVI.  Keith  Ferris’  giant  mural  of 
a B-17  combat  mission  over 
Europe  puts  you  right  in  the  middle 
of  World  War  II  action. 

The  museum’s  Sea-Air 
Operations  gallery  is  highlighted  by 
a reproduction  of  a carrier  hangar 
deck,  where  a Skyhawk,  a Daunt- 
less dive  bomber  and  a Wildcat 
fighter  are  displayed.  From  the 
bridge  you  can  see  actual  flight  deck 
operations,  on  film. 

There’s  even  a woman’s 
side  to  aviation.  There’s  the  Lock- 
heed Vega  5B  in  which  Amelia 
Earhart  became  the  first  woman  to 
make  a solo,  transatlantic  flight  in 
1932.  A few  steps  down  the  hall  is 
the  Lockheed  Sirius  in  which  Ann 
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Morrow  Lindbergh  helped  prove 
the  feasibility  of  using  the  great 
circle  route  to  the  Far  East. 

Also  in  the  museum  is  the 
Spacearium.  This  planetarium 
projects,  on  a 70-foot  diameter 
dome,  some  9,000  stars,  the  Milky 
Way,  nebulae,  star  clusters,  distant 
galaxies  and  the  five  planets  in  the 
solar  system  that  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  But  hurry,  this  display 
will  only  be  accurate  for  the  next 
3,000  years! 

All  this  is  just  the  beginning. 
You’ve  yet  to  see  General  Aviation, 
Exhibition  Elight,  Life  in  the  Uni- 
verse, Flight  Testing,  Satellites, 
Benefits  from  Flight,  Apollo  to  the 
Moon,  Air  Traffic  Control,  Balloons 
and  Airships,  Flight  and  the  Arts 
and  Special  Exhibits.  And  you  must 
see  the  theater. 

The  theater  is  showplace  for 
a spectacular  half-hour  salute  to 
flight.  “To  Fly’’  was  filmed  on 
special  70mm  film,  and  is  projected 
on  a screen  five  stories  high  and 
more  than  seven  stories  wide.  Six- 
track  stereo  sound  booms  from  1 1 
speakers  to  deliver  audio  impact 
with  the  visual  drama.  There  isn’t 
a bad  seat  in  the  house. 

In  this  particular  film  you’re 
airborne  in  a balloon  with  the 
waters  of  Niagara  Falls  thundering 
around  you.  A jet  seems  to  leave 
the  screen,  thundering  overhead 
and  fading  behind  you.  Your  stom- 
ach does  flipflops  with  barnstorm- 
ing pilots,  and  you  float  in  the 
weightlessness  of  outer  space.  It’s 
an  experience  you  won’t  want  to 
miss. 

Where  else  can  you  walk, 
float  and  fly  through  time,  air  and 
space,  in  such  comfort?  It’s  the 
perfect  way  to  end  your  visit  to  the 
Smithsonian’s  new  masterpiece. □ 
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Counterclockwise  from  top  left:  This  Douglas 
DC-3  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  commercial 
air  transportation.  Rockets,  guided  missiles 
and  manned  spacecraft  tower  over  the  Space 
Hall  Gallery.  The  Curtiss  P-40E  “Flying  Tiger” 
saw  action  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II.  Long 
lines  wait  to  enter  the  Sky  Lab  Orbital  Work- 
shop. From  the  Gemini  IV,  astronaut  Edward 
White  became  the  first  American  to  walk  in 
space.  (Photos  by  SP5  Manuel  Gomdz) 
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Living  up  to  its  motto  of 
“flexibility  and  dependa- 
bility,” the  Army’s  11th 
Signal  Group,  Fort  Hua- 
chuca,  Ariz.,  provides  emergency 
communications  around  the 
world. 

In  1967  they  restored  com- 
munications to  a flooded  Fair- 
banks, Alaska.  Other  disasters 
took  the  1 1th  to  Biloxi,  Miss.,  and 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  following 
hurricanes. 

Its  communications  teams 
have  gone  to  Chicago,  Miami,  Los 
Angeles  and  Wounded  Knee,  to 
provide  communications  support 
during  civil  disturbances. 

However,  the  main  mission 
of  the  11th  Signal  Group  is  com- 
bat support  in  long-range  com- 
munications. Assistance  teams 
have  been  sent  to  Turkey,  Thai- 
land, Iran  and  Panama. 

An  advance  party  from  the 
11th  moved  to  Vietnam  in  1965. 
There  they  established  head- 
quarters for  the  1st  Signal  Bri- 
gade of  the  U.S.  Army  Strategic 
Communications  Command,  now 
called  the  Army  Communications 
Command  (ACC). 

The  11th  Signal  Group 
responds  to  emergencies  requir- 
ing the  quick  installation  of  new 
communications  or  equipment. 

When  the  11th  was  formed 
in  May  1963,  it  met  an  Army  need 
for  an  efficient,  fast-reacting  unit 
for  long-range  communications 
support.  Prior  to  this,  the  only 
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sets  up  emergency 
communications 
worldwide. 


rapid-movement  signal  elements 
available  were  combat-support 
units  set  up  for  short,  medium- 
range  field  communications. 

There  was  a demand  for 
a new  system  which  would  pro- 
vide special-purpose  communi- 
cations support  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  Unified  Com- 
mands. It  had  to  be  highly  mobile, 
able  to  renew  any  breaks  in 
defense  communications. 

Activated  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  the  11th  Signal  Group 
consisted  then  of  the  head- 
quarters detachment  and  a signal 
company.  The  group  numbered 
14  officers  and  114  enlisted  men. 

Today,  with  1,300  person- 
nel, the  11th  Signal  group  has 
two  more  signal  companies,  the 
521st  and  the  526th;  the  19th 
Signal  Detachment  and  the  40th 
Signal  Battalion.  As  part  of  the 
ACC,  the  11th  is  the  largest  signal 
unit  on  post. 

The  505th  Signal  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  with  the 
11th  Signal  Group  from  the  be- 
ginning, now  serves  as  the  emer- 
gency switchboard  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  operate  and 
maintain  the  Army  Defense  Com- 
munications System  (DCS)  con- 
tingency station  for  extending  or 
restoring  the  DCS. 

Another  company  of  the 
11th  Signal  Group — the  521st — is 
designed  to  provide  mobile  com- 
munications services  such  as  dial 
telephones  and  teletype  message 
switching  for  a large  military 
headquarters  complex.  Its  civilian 
counterpart  would  be  the  dial 
telephone  and  telegraph  offices 
of  a small  town. 

Authorized  309  soldiers, 
the  521st  provides  multi-channel 
communications  using  high- 
frequency  radio  and  satellite 
communications. 

The  526th  Signal  Company 
has  a similar  function.  Unlike  the 
521st,  the  526th  doesn’t  use 
high-frequency  radio.  Instead  it 
provides  multi-channel  com- 
munications using  complicated 
systems  like  tropospheric  scatter 
and  microwave  radio. 


The  526th  has  enough 
generating  equipment  to  provide 
power  for  a community  of  20,000. 

The  40th  Signal  Battalion 
traces  back  to  the  European 
campaigns  during  World  War  II. 
First  activated  in  1942  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.,  the  battalion  was 
phased  out  twice  and  reactivated 
at  Fort  Huachuca  in  1973. 

The  specialty  of  the  40th 
is  heavy  cable  construction  dur- 
ing combat  operations.  They  train 
to  install,  maintain  and  rehabili- 
tate field  and  open-wire  lines  and 
lead  cables. 

As  a service  to  the  Army 
and  to  keep  in  practice,  the  two 
identical  line  companies  of  the 
40th  also  install  and  repair  heavy 
cables  at  installations. 

The  40th  Signal  Battalion 
is  the  Army’s  only  heavy  cable 
construction  unit  on  active  duty. 
Since  its  reactivation  at  Fort 
Huachuca,  the  battalion  has 
completed  about  65  projects, 
from  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  to  Taiwan. 

The  19th  Signal  Detach- 
ment is  an  electronic  mainte- 
nance facility  for  the  group.  With 
83  soldiers,  it  makes  sure  every 
piece  of  equipment  stays  in 
working  order. 

In  the  past  year  various 
elements  of  the  11th  Signal 
Group  have  been  on  training 
exercises  around  the  country. 
The  biggest  exercise  was  Solid 
Shield  ’76.  Participants  moved  by 
convoy  to  Davis-Monthan  Air 
Force  Base  in  nearby  Tucson. 
There  they  loaded  their  equip- 
ment on  C-5As  and  C-141s  and 
flew  to  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  for  the 
40-day  field  training  exercise. 

Besides  standing  by  for 
emergencies,  the  11th  also  helps 
out  in  the  community.  They  pre- 
sent exhibits  and  demonstrations 
at  local  events.  Since  moving  to 
Fort  Huachuca,  the  group  has 
helped  build  playgrounds,  ath- 
letic fields  and  camping  areas. 
They’ve  even  helped  fight  a forest 
fire. 

“Flexible  and  dependa- 
ble,’’ the  11th  Signal  group  is 
ready  to  help  out — anytime, 
anywhere.  □ 
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By  road,  it’s  11 
miles  to  the 
nearest  village  in 
Korea.  But  the  13 
men  assigned  to 
this  isolated 
communications 
outpost  call  Hill 
754  home.  Right, 
SP4  Michael 
Evans  pulls  duty 
in  the  relay  room. 

The  company  works 
24-hour  shifts, 
7-days-a-week  to 
keep  its  radio 
communicating. 
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Story  and  photos  by 
Sgt  1st  Cl  Floyd  Harrington 


THERE’S  A HILL  in  Korea,  somewhere  between 
Camp  Casey  and  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  called  754. 
It’s  called  Hill  754  because  that’s  how  many  meters 
high  it  is. 

As  hills  go,  754  looks  pretty  much  like  the 
others  around  it — just  higher.  But  it  is  more  important. 

On  the  hilltop  sits  a concrete  bunker,  a couple 
of  tin  quonset  huts,  a wood  shack  and  a tall  steel 
antenna  bristling  with  smaller  antennas.  Hill  754  is  an 
isolated  communications  outpost. 

The  13  men  of  Company  C,  I22d  Signal  Battal- 
ion, 2d  Infantry  Division,  call  Hill  754  home.  Charlie 
Company’s  commander.  Captain  Jerry  Lubber,  ex- 
plains their  job:  “Radio  communications  are  a night- 
mare for  units  operating  in  this  area  of  Korea.  EM 
(frequency  modulator)  radio  operates  strictly  line-of- 
sight  and  around  here  there’s  always  a mountain  be- 
tween you  and  whoever  you  want  to  talk  to.  We’re 
one  of  several  relay  stations  occupying  high  ground 
in  an  effort  to  improve  our  maneuver  element’s  ability 
to  commuicate  in  the  field. 

The  outpost  is  indeed  isolated.  The  only  easy 
way  to  get  there  is  by  helicopter.  By  road  it’s  1 1 miles 
from  the  nearest  village.  It’s  a toss-up  which  is 
worse — going  up  the  hill  or  down. 

The  goat  trail  road  that  winds  to  the  top  has 
been  widened  by  a bulldozer  kept  on  the  hill.  But 
vehicles,  rain  and  melting  snow  dig  deep  ruts  and 
leave  potholes  everywhere. 

When  it’s  dry  there  are  places  where  a jeep 
in  low-range,  4-wheel  drive  barely  makes  headway. 
When  it  rains  the  road  turns  to  mud  and  it’s  often 
necessary  for  the  ‘dozer  to  creep  slowly  down  to  pull 
a jeep  or  truck  back  up.  Going  down  the  hill,  drivers 
and  passengers  alike  worry  about  the  brake  holding. 

At  the  top  of  754  the  feeling  of  isolation  you 
get  from  the  ride  stops.  The  men,  led  by  Sergeant 
Isaac  Prayer,  work  together  as  a close-knit,  profes- 
sional team.  Their  stay  on  the  hill  is  usually  3 months, 
however  many  extend  for  longer  periods. 
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PFC  Iggy  Galvez  has  been  on  754  for  8 months. 
He  likes  the  duty  because,  “It  gives  us  a feeling  of 
independence  up  here.  We  all  know  our  jobs,  we’re 
good  friends  and  we  have  a lot  in  common.’’ 

Specialist  4 Michael  Evans  has  been  on  the  hill 
for  3 months  and  has  extended  for  another  3.  He  likes 
the  duty  “because  it’s  just  one  big  happy  family.’’ 
The  “family”  works  in  24-hour  shifts,  7 days 
a week,  to  keep  their  radio  gear  operational.  In  addi- 
tion to  FM  and  VHF  (very  high  frequency)  relays, 
their  mission  provides  radio-to-wire  integration 
(RWI).  RWI  links  FM  mobile  radios  to  nearby  instal- 
lation telephone  exchanges,  allowing  communication 
to  the  field  and  vice  versa. 

According  to  Capt  Lubber  the  commo  team 
averages  more  than  100  RWI  calls  and  VHF  relays 
daily.  “That’s  from  garrison  to  field  and  vice  versa. 

“In  addition,  we  provide  the  commanding  gen- 
eral with  a ‘Green  Hornet’ — a point-to-point  priority 
circuit  that  allows  him  to  call  his  subordinate  com- 
manders without  any  hassle,”  he  explains. 

When  the  communicators  aren’t  com- 
municating they  have  various  ways  to  keep  them- 
selves occupied. 

SP4  Evans  studies  the  Korean  language,  writes 
letters,  listens  to  music  or  watches  television.  He’s 
also  a climber  and  likes  to  go  out  into  the  mountains 
“to  get  my  mind  together.” 

“My  main  fun  is  playing  basketball,”  says 
Specialist  5 Charlie  Miles,  a shift  NCOIC  of  the  RWI 
section.  He  also  likes  to  read  and  says  each  month 
boxes  of  books  arrive  from  Camp  Casey  library. 

Since  there  is  a relay  on  the  hill  from  AFKN- 
TV  the  soldiers  spend  much  of  their  off-duty  time 
“watching  the  best  TV  reception  in  Korea.”  Ping 
pong  and  pool  tables  are  also  available  in  the  bunker. 
There  is  even  “gold  in  them  thar  hill,”  according  to 
Capt  Lubber  and  many  of  them  enjoy  looking  for  it. 

The  communicators  don’t  even  complain  about 
their  living  conditions,  which  are  crude  enough  to 
make  a stateside  soldier  shudder.  They  get  by  with 
a hole-in-the-wall  shower  with  one  rusty  shower  head 
and  one  sink.  For  some  privacy  the  open  bay  quonset 
hut  has  been  partitioned  with  wall  lockers. 

Their  electricity  comes  from  two  60-kilowatt 
generators.  Water  is  trucked  to  the  hill,  1,400  gallons 
at  a time.  Ration  runs  resupply  the  hill  every  other 
day.  Troops  hitch  rides  on  the  ration  truck  to  and  from 
the  local  village  for  a little  “rest  and  recreation.” 

“We’ve  also  got  the  best  dining  facility  in  the 
division,”  boasts  Sgt  Prayer.  “We  follow  the  Army’s 
master  menu,  but  because  the  mess  is  so  small  we 
get  that  personalized  touch  of  home  cooking.” 

The  small  outpost  is  protected  by  perimeter 
lighting,  triple  barrier  concertina  wire,  a cyclone 
fence,  Korean  guards  and  the  2d  Infantry  Division. 

“Morale,  comradeship  and  professional  job 
performance  excel  up  here,”  says  Capt  Lubber.  “We 
all  like  to  think  the  entire  division  is  second  to  none — 
we’re  above  the  best.”  □ 


Sgt  Isaac  Prayer  listens  to  the  stereo  in  his  cubicle. 
Most  of  the  men  use  headphones  to  respect  the 
others'  privacy.  Some  men  spend  their  off-duty  time 
playing  basketball,  learning  Korean,  reading  or 
watching  television. 
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Administratively  Speaking 

“Herewith  forwarded  for  your  active  consideration”  are  some 
phrases  frequently  noted  in  staff  meetings  and  office  corre- 
spondence, along  with  their  real  meanings,  as  reported  in  the 
Kaiserslautern,  Germany,  Support  Sentinel. 

A growing  body  of  opinion;  Two  ranking  officers  agree  in  this 
matter. 

Activate  a program:  Make  additional  copies. 

Channels:  The  trail  left  by  memo  routing  slips. 

Clarification:  Filling  in  the  background  with  so  many  details 
that  the  foreground  goes  underground. 

Close  the  issue:  It’s  not  safe  to  push  this  any  further. 

Committee:  A group  of  the  uninformed,  appointed  by  the  un- 
willing, to  do  the  unnecessary. 

Concur  generally:  Haven’t  read  the  paper  and  don’t  want  to 
be  bound  by  anything  I say. 

Consultant:  Any  staff  officer  more  than  50  miles  from  home 
with  a briefcase. 

Coordinator:  A guy  with  a desk  between  two  expediters. 

Expedite:  To  compound  confusion  with  commotion. 

Giving  someone  the  big  picture:  A long,  confused  and  inaccu- 
rate briefing  usually  reserved  for  newcomers. 

Give  us  the  benefit  of  your  thinking:  We  ll  listen  to  what  you 
have  to  say  as  long  as  it  doesn’t  interfere  with  what  we  have 
already  decided  to  do. 

Have  you  any  remarks?:  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what 
this  is  all  about? 

Herewith  are  forwarded:  Or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  anyway 
your  office  will  be  blamed  if  the  inclosures  are  missing. 

I approach  the  subject  with  an  open  mind:  I am  completely 
ignorant  of  the  whole  matter. 

In  due  course:  Never. 

Informed  source:  The  guy  who  told  the  guy  you  just  met. 

Let’s  get  together  on  this:  I’m  assuming  you’re  as  confused 
as  I am,  or,  I don’t  have  an  answer  either. 

My  considered  opinion:  I just  heard  this  from  the  boss. 

Note  and  initial;  Let’s  spread  the  responsibility  for  this. 

Point  up  the  issue:  To  expand  one  page  to  ten. 

Program:  Any  assignment  that  can't  be  completed  with  one 
phone  call. 


“Everything  turned  out  okay,  Al! 
We  all  had  a good  laugh,  and  the 
tank  commander  apologized.’’ 


“Good  news,  Eddie!  Somebody 
found  the  typographical 
error  in  that  recipe.” 
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CONSUMERS  CORNER 


□ People  who  say  "charge  it"  may  not  con- 
sider that  they  are  also  paying  for  that  privi- 
lege . Processing  the  credit  or  charge  account 
purchases  works  out  to  a considerable  expense 
for  retailers.  These  additional  costs  are  added 
to  the  price  tag . 

However,  since  1974,  retailers  have  had  the 
option  of  offering  up  to  a 5 percent  discount  on 
merchandise  to  customers  who  pay  cash.  Ask 
the  salesclerk  if  the  store  follows  this  practice. 


□ Ever  wonder  how  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  gets  rid  of  its  cast-off,  out-of-date  inven- 
tory? 

Most  of  it  gets  picked  up  and  used  by  Fed- 
eral and  state  agencies . But  any  merchandise 
that's  left  is  put  out  for  public  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder . 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  get  in  on  these 
bargains,  write:  DOD  Surplus  Sales,  P.O.  Box 
1370,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  49016. 


Daily  Drill  Pay  for  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 

The  October  1,  1976  pay  raise  for  the  armed  forces  and  Federal  civilian  employees  also  increased  the  daily  drill  pay  rates  for  U.S.  Army  National  Guardsmen  and 
Army  Reservists.  Those  who  drill  monthly  (one  weekend  per  month)  get  credit  for  4 days'  drill  during  their  weekend  training  and  receive  four  times  the  amount 
shown.  For  more  drill  pay  and  reserve  component  benefits,  see  page  15. 

Years  of  Service 

Pay  Under 

Grade  2 2 3 4 6 8 10  12  14  16  18  20  22  26 

Junior  Enlisted  and  Noncommissioned  Officers 

E-1 

12.48 

12.48 

E-2 

13.91 

13.91 

E-3 

14,44 

15.24 

15.85 

16.48 

16.48 

E-4 

15.02 

15.86 

16.79 

18.10 

18.81 

18.81 

E-5 

15.63 

17.01 

17.83 

18.61 

19.82 

20.63 

21.46 

22.24 

22.66 

Senior  Noncommissioned  Officers 

E-6 

21.85 

22.66 

23.48 

24.70 

25.47 

26.28 

26.69 

E-7 

27.11 

28.33 

29.13 

29.95 

30.34 

32.38 

36.40 

E-8 

31.15 

31.97 

32.80 

33.56 

34.39 

36.40 

40.47 

E-9 

35.98 

36.80 

37.65 

38,47 

39.23 

41.30 

45.30 

Warrant  Officers 

W-1 

20.54 

23.55 

23.55 

25.51 

26.66 

27.82 

28.95 

30.14 

31.28 

32.44 

33.57 

34.77 

W-2 

26.66 

27.44 

28.95 

30.54 

31.69 

32.84 

33.98 

35.17 

36,32 

37.47 

38.98 

38.98 

W-3 

35.53 

36.69 

37.85 

38.98 

40.19 

41.74 

43.26 

44.79 

W-4 

43.26 

44.79 

45.97 

47.49 

49.07 

52.88 

Commissioned  Officers  with  more  than  4 

years  active  Eniisted 

Service 

0-1 

28.95 

30.91 

32.06 

33.22 

34.38 

35.94 

0-2 

35.94 

36.69 

37.85 

39.81 

41.35 

42.49 

0-3 

40.19 

42.11 

43.63 

45.97 

48.26 

50.20 

Commissioned  Officers 

0-1 

23.00 

23.95 

28.95 

28.95 

0-2 

26.50 

28.95 

34.77 

35.94 

36.69 

36.69 

0-3 

30.40 

33.98 

36.32 

40.19 

42.11 

43.63 

45.97 

48.26 

49.44 

49.44 

0-4 

32.71 

39.81 

42.49 

42.49 

43.26 

45.19 

48.26 

50.98 

53.31 

55.63 

57.18 

0-5 

50.20 

52.88 

56.41 

60.65 

64.13 

66.06 

68,38 

68.38 

0-6 

56.78 

56.78 

58.71 

68.01 

71.49 

73.03 

77.28 

83.80 

0-7 

89,26 

95.39 

95.39 

0-8 

97.34 

101.58 

105.47 

109.70 

109.70 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


BITS  AND  PIECES 

• 1976  Louis  Harris  poll  shows  nation's 

"Confidence  in  Public  Institutions"  has  dropped 
dramatically  since  1966. . . .After  a steady  de- 
cline, military  moved  up  to  fifth  place  among  11 
institutions  in  1976  from  seventh  in  1975. . . . 
Results  reflecting  a "great  deal"  of  confidence: 

INSTITUTIONS  1976  1972  1966 


Medicine 

42% 

48% 

73% 

Higher  Ed 

31% 

33% 

61% 

TV  Ne'ws 

28% 

17% 

25% 

Religion 

24% 

30% 

41% 

Military- 

23% 

35% 

61% 

Supreme  Gourt 

22% 

28% 

50% 

The  Press 

20% 

18% 

29% 

Major  Companies 

16% 

27% 

55% 

Executive  Branch 

11% 

27% 

41% 

Labor 

10% 

15% 

22% 

Congress 

9% 

21% 

42% 

• Texas  A&M  University  out-performed  all 
other  ROTC  schools  across  the  nation  with  20 
or  more  cadets  completing  an  Advanced  Camp 
this  summer.  . . .ROTC  Advanced  Camps  were 
conducted  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.;  Fort  Bragg, 

N . C . ; and  Fort  Lewis , Wash ....  ROTC  Ranger 
Camp  was  held  at  Fort  Banning,  Ga. 

• Soldiers  at  Fort  Riley , Kans . , are  given  a 
card  with  phone  numbers  of  agencies  on  post 
where  they  can  get  help  for  personal  problems. 

. . .In  some  cases  key  words  have  been  worked 
into  the  telephone  number. . . .For  example,  dial 
9-HELP  (9-4357)  for  the  chaplain,  9-CASH  for 
the  finance  office  and  9-DRUG  for  the  alcohol 
and  drug  control  office. 

• 1976  National  League  batting  champion  Bill 
Madlock  wears  two  sets  of  uniforms,  one  a Chi- 
cago Cub  pinstripe  and  the  other  Army  green . 

. . .He  is  a SP4  in  Hq  Company , 33d  Inf  Brigade , 
Illinois  National  Guard. 
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A Timely  Miscellany  of  Facts 
and  Figures  About  Our  Army 

Civilians  Count,  Too:  "How  big  is  the  active  Army  today?  The  standard 
answer,  around  780,000,  is  incorrect,  " says  Ben  B.  Beeson,  director  of 
Army  Civilian  Personnel,  "You  must  add  to  that  figure  a civilian  work 
force  totaling  more  than  427,000,  then  add  another  35,000  nonappro- 
priated  fund  (NAF)  employees  whose  mission  it  is  to  help  the  uniformed 
soldier  in  the  areas  of  morale  and  welfare. 

. . civilians  support  the  same  overall  mission  and  make  up  some 
37  percent  of  the  active  total  Army,'"  Beeson  points  out. 

“About  one-fourth  of  Army  civilians  are  overseas,  primarily  in  Germany, 
Korea  and  Japan.  Overseas  jobs  are  filled  with  local  nationals  where 
our  forces  are  stationed,  except  where  management  control  and  security 
require  U.S.  citizens. 

“In  Korea,  for  example,  Korean  employees  make  up  32  percent  of  all 
military  and  civilian  U.S.  Army  personnel,  while  U.S.  citizens  constitute 
only  2.5  percent.  This  is  more  economical  than  relying  completely  on 
U.S.  citizens  and  reduces  the  U.S.  presence  in  foreign  countries.  Only 
22,000  of  the  101,000  employees  overseas  are  U.S.  citizens.  " 

At  Home  in  the  Army:  With  3 years  to  go  to  our  national  census.  Army 
head-counters  report  approximately  240,000  single  Army  members  and 
69,500  families  living  on  Army  posts  in  the  continental  United  States  as 
of  January  1976.  New  family  housing  construction  is  scheduled  at  Fort 
Ord,  Calif.  (350  units),  Fort  Polk,  La.  (1,652  units)  and  Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 
(750  units).  In  some  locations  where  adequate  Government  and  commu- 
nity housing  are  not  available,  the  Army  has  approval  to  lease  civilian 
housing. 

Crime  Rate  Down:  A recent  Army  Research  Institute  study  comparing 
Army  crime  rates  to  civilian  rates  (as  released  by  the  FBI)  reveals  Army 
trends  to  be  significantly  below  those  of  the  civilian  sector  when  adjusted 
to  equate  to  the  Army's  age  and  race  distribution.  The  data  showed  the 
Army  rate  per  1,000  for  crimes  of  violence  in  1974  to  be  only  26  percent 
as  high  as  the  civilian  level,  and  crimes  against  property  to  be  59  percent 
of  the  1974  civilian  rate. 

Generally  Speaking:  The  Army  has  443  general  officers  currently  on 
active  duty.  They  were  commissioned  from  the  following  sources:  U.S 
Military  Academy,  199;  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  104;  Officer 
Candidate  School,  96;  Direct  Commissions,  23;  Battlefield  Commissions, 
2;  National  Guard,  8;  Aviation  Candidate  Program,  2;  Marine  Corps,  1; 
Officer  Reserve  Corps,  7;  and  Civilian  Military  Training  Corps,  1. 

Color  Abroad:  Color  TV  is  now  offered  to  Army  viewers  overseas.  During 
1977  all  Army-operated  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Station-TV 
networks  will  be  color-capable.  Color  TV  is  already  on  the  air  in  the 
Canal  Zone;  Bremerhaven,  Germany;  Vicenza,  Italy;  and  Frankfurt, 
Germany.  AFN-TV,  Berlin  and  AFKN-Korea  will  show  their  colors  in  1977. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  26) 

Where  In  the  Army  Are  You?  Fort  Sheridan,  III.  2.  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex.  3.  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Kans.  A Taxing  Puzzle:  1.  first  2.  stairs  3.  heirs  4 thirst  5.  kirsch  6 
reservoirs  7.  stirs  8.  theirs  9 hirsute  10.  Hirshhorn  Test  Your  Spelling:  1.  consensus 
2.  restaurateur  3.  misspell  4,  pastime  5.  Mississippi  6.  Cincinnati  7.  dietitian 
8.  liaison  9.  particle  10.  ordnance  or  ordinance  Challenger's  Corner:  The  men  did 
not  pay  $9.  If  the  three  rooms  cost  $25  as  a group,  then  each  man  paid  $8V3.  The 
boy  gave  each  $1.  which  makes  $9V3  to  each  individual.  Therefore.  $9V3  times  3 
equals  $28.  plus  the  $2  the  boy  kept  equals  $30  Quickie  Quiz:  Among  other  things, 
each  word  contains  the  vowels  in  their  correct  order 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


• New  combination  overcoat/ 
raincoat,  above,  has  been  ap- 
proved for  use.  . . .Has  zip-in 
liner.  . . .Replaces  current  rain- 
coat and  wool  overcoat  with  a sin- 
gle item  . . . .Should  be  available  at 
post  exchanges  in  July  and  for 
initial  issue  in  fall  1978. 

• Ordnance  Corps  lieutenants 
and  captains  with  primary  spe- 
cialty code  74  (Chemical)  are  en- 
couraged to  transfer  to  Chemical 
Corps,  say  DA  officials. . .See 
AR  614-100. 


E9s  in  Staff  Jobs 

E9s  may  fill  certain  top  staff  positions  up  to  DA  level. . . .Jobs 
would  be  those  performed  by  action  officers,  but  within  func- 
tional area  of  E9's  career  management  field. . . .Would  provide 
broader  and  more  challenging  job  opportunities  to  senior  enlisted 
soldiers  and  allow  staff  offices  to  benefit  from  their  experience. 

Parcel  Service  to  Turkey 

APO  parcel  services  to  Turkey  are  reopened  until  Feb . 15.  . . . 
Packages  must  be  mailed  by  Jan.  31  and  are  subject  to  Turkish 
customs  control.  . . .Any  parcels  not  delivered  by  Feb.  15  will  be 
returned  to  sender. . . .Soldiers  urged  to  use  PAL  to  speed  up 
delivery  process.  . . .Parcels  must  be  no  more  than  70  pounds  and 
100  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined . . . .An  embargo  on  par- 
cels to  Turkey  had  been  in  effect  since  Sept.  1975. 

Civil  Service  Jobs 

The  President  approved  special  employment  authority  that  may 
help  soldiers  leaving  the  Army  get  Civil  Service  jobs  at  the 
GS-1  to  GS-5  level. . . .For  more  information  contact  nearest 
Civilian  Personnel  Office,  Veterans  Assistance  Center  or  Federal 
Job  Information  Center . 


Early  OPMS  Specialty 

Officers  who  are  clearly  qualified  through  schooling  and  experi- 
ence may  now  receive  an  OPMS  alternate  specialty  even  though 
they  have  less  than  8 years  active  Federal  commissioned  service, 
say  DA  officials. . . .For  more  information  consult  your  profes- 
sional development  officer  in  OPMD  , MILPERCEN . 

NCO  Schools  in  Europe 

A noncommissioned  officer  basic  course  is  scheduled  to  start 
early  this  year  at  Seventh  Army  Training  Center  in  Germany.  ...  ” 

A primary  NCO  course  is  operating  in  Europe. . . .USAREUR  divi-  I 

sions  are  running  NCO  academies.  . . .In  the  past,  selected  sol-  g 

diers  returned  to  CONUS  on  TDY  to  attend  NCO  courses. . .Others  f: 
had  to  wait  until  they  returned  to  CONUS  on  PCS  to  attend . ^ 

O 

Overseas  Charter  Flights  I 

More  relatives  are  now  eligible  to  fly  overseas  using  charter  | 

rates. . . .New  ruling  allows  parents  of  a soldier's  dependent  and  ^ 

brothers  and  sisters  of  either  soldier  or  dependent  to  fly  on  Over-  | 

seas  Military  Personnel  Charter  flights. . . .Rates  are  effective  in  | 
both  directions  o 
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'"impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  mim, 
from  the  first  to  the  lowest,  the  importimee 
of  the  euuse,  and  what  it  is  they  are  eontendin}i  for" 


Hon.  Martin  R.  Hoffmann 
Secretary  of  the  Army 
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STING  RRG/SDFTRR 


FOR 

NON-LETHAL 
CIVIL  DISTURBANCE 


STING  RAG 


Ring  Airfoil  Grenade 


• Use  of  STING/SOFT 
ring  airfoil  grenade 
(RAG)  as  a civil  distur- 
bance control  weapon , 
above , is  being  tested 
at  Edgewood  Arsenal , 

Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md. . . .Projec- 
tiles are  made  of  soft 
rubber  material,  shaped 
like  an  airplane  wing 
and  rolled  into  a ring 
similar  to  a streamlined  doughnut , right . . . 
"SOFT"  RAG  is  identical  to  "STING"  except 
that  it  contains  a small  amount  of  CS  powder , 
which  causes  sneezing  and  watering  of  the 
eyes,  thereby  decreasing  a rioter's  desire  and 
ability  to  continue  the  disturbance. . . .Projec- 
tiles are  fired  from  a launcher  attached  to 
standard  M16  rifle  used  by  the  Army  as  well  as 
many  state  and  city  police  departments.  . . .Max- 
imum range  is  50  yards  for  individuals,  100 
yards  for  groups.  . . .Produces  pain  but  near- 
zero probability  of  serious  injury. . . .Should  be 
fully  operational  in  1978. 


• Many  qualified  E4s  are  not  being  recommend- 
ed for  promotion,  say  MILPERCEN  officials.  . . . 
Most  recent  records  showed  16,000  of  55,000 
eligible  E4s  had  recommended  list  status. . . . 
MILPERCEN  says  commanders  also  should  coun- 
sel E4s  and  E5s  in  over  strength  specialties 
about  increasing  their  advancement  potential 
through  reclassification. 

• Charge  for  inpatient  medical  and  dental  care 
has  gone  up  from  $3 . 90  to  $4. 10  a day . . . .In- 
crease does  not  affect  outpatient  treatment .... 
But  it  does  affect  inpatient  care  received  from 
civilian  sources  under  CHAMPUS  . . . .Minimum 
$25  requirement  for  CHAMPUS  care  has  not 
changed . 

• Closing  of  Schilling  Manor  Sub-Post  near 
Salina , Kan . , reduces  by  more  than  half  the 
number  of  family  units  available  to  dependents 
of  servicemembers  assigned  to  unaccompanied 
tours. . . .Family  housing  offices  and  Army  Com- 
munity Service  Centers  have  list  of  units  still 
available . 

• Eligible  soldiers  in  MOS  75B  (Basic  Clerk) 
no  longer  need  formal  MOS  training  or  a cor- 
respondence course  diploma  for  promotion .... 
Now  E5s  may  be  advanced  to  E6  in  MOS  75C , 

75D  and  75E  with  commander's  recommendation 
and  unit  promotion  list  status . 

• A zero-current  circuit  breaker  that  elimi- 
nates arcing  has  been  invented  at  U .S  . Army 
Mobility  Equipment  Research  and  Development 
Command  (MERADCOM)  , Fort  Belvoir , Va. . . . 
Device  provides  control  circuitry  that  assures 
contacts  of  a circuit  breaker  are  opened  pre- 
cisely at  zero  load  current  crossing,  so  no 
arcing  will  take  place. . . .Developed  for  use  on 
high-power  generators  but  can  be  used  on  any 
AC  power  supply. . . .Not  only  increases  life 
and  reliability  of  circuit  breaker  contacts,  but 
eliminates  need  for  cumbersome  equipment  now 
used  to  control  arcing. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  53,  54,  56) 


• Married  service  couples  stand  to  lose  part  of 
their  dislocation  allowance.  . . .Army  Comptroller 
ruled  that  when  both  spouses  are  in  service, 
neither  can  claim  other  as  a dependent .... 
Therefore,  unless  couples  have  children,  fami- 
lies will  get  one  allowance  at  "vrithout  depen- 
dents" rate  when  making  a PCS  move. . . .Army 
couples  now  receive  two  allowances — each  at 
"without  dependents"  rate. 

• Reserve  Component  E8s  and  E9s  with  less 
than  24  years  service  and  an  MOS  score  of  100 
or  higher  may  now  apply  for  the  22-week  Ser- 
geants Major  Academy  course  at  Eort  Bliss, 

Tex.  (See  "Ultimate  Eor  NCOs,"  SOLDIERS 
August  1976  issue) . . . .Course  scheduled  to 
begin  in  July. . . .Consult  your  personnel  office 
for  details. 


• Military  Education  Level  (MEL)  coding  pro- 

cedures for  .officers  recently  changed. . . .Lower 
numbers  now  designate  higher  levels  of  educa- 
tion  Eor  example,  MEL  Code  1 is  senior  ser- 

vice college  graduate  and  Code  4 is  staff  college 
level  graduate. . . .This  now  conforms  with  Ci- 
vilian Education  Level  coding. . . .New  proce- 
dures also  grant  non-resident  graduates  same 
MEL  codes  as  resident  staff  college  graduates . 

• Soldiers  at  Forts  Knox,  Ky . , Iluachuca, 

Ariz. , and  Riley,  Kan. , are  paying  a five  cent 
deposit  on  all  beverage  containers  sold. . .as 
part  of  a one-year  test  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency’s  (EPA)  Guidelines  for  Beverage 
Containers.  . . .Recycling  will  help  reduce  post 
litter  and  conserve  much-needed  raw  materials 
and  energy . 


Army’s  New  AAH 

Army  selects  Hughes  Helicopters  as  winner  of  Advanced  Attack 
Helicopter  (AAH)  competition.  . . .Three  more  prototype  aircraft, 
like  the  one  above,  will  be  built  for  further  testing  of  weapons 
and  associated  subsystems  to  qualify  as  a complete  attack  heli- 
copter system. . . .AAH  will  use  Hellfire  modular  missile  system 
as  primary  armament  with  a 30mm  cannon  and  2.75-inch  rockets 
for  area  and  suppressive  fires. . . .Army  also  will  develop  target 
acquisition  and  designation  system  (TADS)  and  pilot  night  vision 
system  (PNVS)  for  integration  into  AAH. 


• V/alter  Reed  Army  Institute  of 
Nursing  Program  (WRAIN)  recent- 
ly graduated  its  1,000th  student 

. . . .Under  program  started  in  1964, 
students  receive  commission  as 
First  Lieutenant  in  Army  Nurse 
Corps  and  a BS  degree  in  Nurs- 
ing from  University  of  Maryland. 

• U.S.  Modern  Pentathlon  Team 
took  first  place  in  team  and  indi- 
vidual competition  during  1976 
CISM  championships  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  Finishers  includ- 
ed SP4  Jim  Cherry,  1st;  Sgt  John 
Fitzgerald,  2d;  SP4  Neil  Glenesk , 
4th;  Capt  Orben  Greenwald , 5th — 
all  from  Fort  Sam  Houston , Tex . 

• Because  of  increase  of  women 
graduates  from  college  ROTC  , 

Army  plans  to  phase  out  WAC 
direct  commissioning  program . 
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FORECAST  FAVORABLE 

The  1976  National  Football 
League  season  is  history  and  the 
Super  Bowl  is  just  around  the  cor- 
ner. On  reflection,  SOLDIERS  pro- 
football forecast  didn't  miss  by  far. 

Only  one  division  champion, 
Miami,  failed  to  live  up  to  expecta- 
tions, while  the  other  divisions 
were  just  about  on  the  money.  The 
Steelers  won't  repeat,  but  they  al- 
most pulled  it  off.  (See  September 
SOLDIERS,  p.  36)  . 

All  in  all  it  was  a very  exciting 
season.  Thanks  NFL. 

Zack  Richards 

SSG  Zack  Richards  is  SOLDIERS 
pro  sports  forecaster.  See  his 
baseball  predictions  in  April 
SOLDIERS. 

THE  PLANE  FACTS 
I am  a JROTC  cadet  at  McDowell 
High.  While  looking  at  a copy  of 
November  SOLDIERS ...  I had  my 
curiosity  aroused  when  I couldn't 
figure  out  what  that  plane  is  on 
page  26.  Could  you  send  me  some 
information  or  tell  me  where  I could 
write? 

John  Miller 

Marion,  N.C. 

It's  an  XB-70  test  bomber. 

TROOPERS  TREATED  UNEQUALLY 

Reference  "Airborne-And  Then 
Some"  (December  SOLDIERS)  . When 
I attended  jump  school  in  October 
1974,  I experienced  the  worst  ex- 
ample of  sex  discrimination  I've 
yet  seen.  We  men  trained  hard,  but 
female  trainees  were  pampered  by 
slow,  short  runs  and  PT  exercises 
that  couldn't  break  sweat  on  a 10- 
year-old.  The  "Black  Hats"  made 


no  effort  to  conceal  this  double 
standard,  which  lasted  to  the  jumps 
themselves,  when  men  had  to  double- 
time off  the  D .Z  . and  women  walked. 
As  for  Sgt  Lewis  and  CpI  Dunlop, 
lets  see  them  execute  the  seven 
pull-ups  and  20  push-ups  I had  to 
do  to  qualify  for  Airborne,  much 
less  the  20  pull-ups  or  75  push-ups 
I could  do  by  the  end  of  the  course. 

SP4  Francis  B.  Dye 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Things  may  have  changed. 

Check  with  a recent  graduate. 

DRIVING  HARD  BARGAIN 

Reference  your  article  "Training 
at  -70°F"  (November  SOLDIERS)  . 

I am  aware  that  the  main  theme 
of  the  article  was  the  Northern  War- 
fare Training  Center,  but  there  was 
one  minute  item  omitted. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  how  these 
instructors  and  students  are  trans- 
ported to  and  from  training  areas 
at -70°?  Well,  that's  our  job. 

We're  bus  drivers  here  at  the 
transportation  motor  pool  at  Fort 
Creely  and  we  think  that  we  do  a 
pretty  good  job  of  transporting 
these  troops  safely  on  those  icy 
roads  that  stay  icy  8 months  out 
of  the  year. 

Our  buses  aren't  the  most  mod- 
ern pieces  of  equipment  we  have. 
Sometimes  it's  a little  touchy  driv- 
ing with  no  heat,  a frozen  clutch, 
power  steering  that  freezes  up,  and 
44  people  that  are  freezing,  scared, 
and  of  course  continually  scream- 
ing at  the  driver. 

So,  I think  we  deserve  a little 
bit  of  credit  for  our  efforts  even 
though  most  people  are  not  even 
aware  of  this  post's  existence. 

PFC  Manuel  M.  Das  Neves 

Fort  Creely,  Alaska 


'■i 

MOREAU,  PAS  MARCEAU  | 

Colonel  Berman  certainly  does  |! 

have  a fine  collection  of  weapons  | 

(October  SOLDIERS) , but  there  are 
at  least  two  errors  in  the  stories 
attached  to  some  of  them.  "Napo- 
leon's bravest  general,"  killed  by 
an  Austrian  sharpshooter  with  a 
15.5mm  rifle,  was  named  "Moreau," 
not  "Marceau."  It  really  is  not  too 
difficult  to  envision  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte with  a shotgun  on  the  island 
of  Elba  when  you  consider  that  he 
had  his  own  1000-man  army  with 
him  at  the  time.  He  was  even  paid 
at  a rate  of  2 million  francs  per 
year  while  on  Elba,  though  he  re- 
mained there  only  a few  months. 

Napoleon  was  hardly  the  typi- 
cal "prisoner"  at  this  time.  If  the 
shotgun  was  in  his  possession 
during  his  time  on  St.  Helena  Is-  i 

land,  after  his  defeat  at  Waterloo, 
then  I would  admit  this  to  be  a bit 
more  unusual . 

Dr.  James  T.  Currie 

Jackson  State  University 

Jackson,  Miss. 

ADD  PHILADELPHIA  ! 

Although  your  December  article 
on  the  Bicentennial,  "America  Gets 
It  On"  was  very  impressive  and  full 
of  magnificent  pictures  of  our  I 

Bicentennial,  you  unfortunately 
left  out  some  place  special  to  us  all . 

Your  article  tended  to  present  pic-  ! 

tures  of  only  the  Washington  area  i 

and  the  "Big  Apple." 

How  'bout  Phillie?  You  know, 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  the 
HOME  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  Indepen-  | 

dence  Hall  and  the  signing  place  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Oh,  and  of  course,  the  home  of  i 

Betsy  Ross  and  the  Phillies. 

Stephen  J . Boyle 

Fort  Dix,  N . J . 
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DEAR  ALLISON 

I'd  like  to  write  an  advice  col- 
umn for  the  lost,  lonely  or  lovelorn 
soldier.  I think  it  would  be  helpful 
and  entertaining . 

I realize  all  letters  can't  be 
printed  and  I would  be  willing  to 
answer  those  not  published  if  the 
writer  incloses  a self-addressed 
stamped  envelope. 

FEEDBACK  from  your  readers 
is  encouraged. 

SP4  Allison  McChesney 

Washington,  D.C. 
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"All  I said  was,  ‘That  certainly  sounds 
like  a fair  and  reasonable  price’.” 


REGULATION  NEEDS  CLARIFICATION 
It  was  with  a great  degree  of  in- 
terest, and  an  equal  degree  of  con- 
fusion, that  I read  your  editor's 
note  to  the  "Refused  Entry"  letter 
in  December  feedback. 

The  subject  of  a military  wife 
joining  the  Army  when  the  family 
has  one  or  more  children  has  come 
up  frequently  in  conversations  dur- 
ing my  career;  particularly  since 
coming  on  recruiting  duty. 

Change  6 to  AR  601-210,  Rule 
F on  Dependents,  Paragraph  1 (6) 
says  "Husband  and  wife  teams  who 


have  one  or  more  dependents  under 
18  years  of  age  are  disqualified. 

No  waiver  is  authorizecj. " And 
paragraph  1 (7)  says  "An  applicant 
with  a spouse  on  active  duty  with 
any  service  who  has  one  or  more 
dependents  under  18  years  of  age  is 
disqualified . " 

Locally,  interpretations  as  to 
what  this  all  means  run  the  gamut. 

In  that  this  is  a potentially  exciting 
source  of  new  careers  for  a number 
of  Army  dependent  wives — and  hus- 
bands, too,  for  that  matter — I would 
appreciate  a clarification. 

SFC  Walt  Christiansen 

Recruiting  Station 

Littleton,  Colo. 

Glad  you  asked!  According  to 
DCSPER,  recruiting  and  reenlist- 
ment branch,  rule  F,  paragraph  1 
(7) , change  6 to  AR  601-210  offers 
the  chance  for  waiver  by  not  using 
the  words  "No  waiver  is  authorized . " 
Paragraph  1 (6)  deals  with  "husband 
and  wife  teams.  " That's  a different 
situation.  Where  one  or  the  other 
spouse  is  already  on  active  duty, 
they  are  not  considered  a "team"  for 
purposes  of  this  matter. 

SUPPORT  APPRECIATED 

On  behalf  of  all  concerned  with 
the  development  of  National  Chil- 
dren's Island,  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  article  "Bridging  the  Genera- 
tions" (December  SOLDIERS)  . 

The  article  featured  the  building 
of  the  Concord  Bridge  Replicas  on 
National  Children's  Island  by  the 
497th  Engineer  Company  of  Fort 
Eustis,  Va . 

Joseph  C . Hensen 

National  Children's  Island,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.C. 

See  FOCUS,  P.  24. 


INDEPENDENT  WIFE 

Thanks  so  much  for  all  the  up- 
dates and  information  on  Army  Regu- 
lations, etc.  With  both  my  husband 
and  myself  working,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  find  the  time  to  sit  down 
and  discuss  all  the  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  Army.  We  all  know  how 
important  it  is  to  keep  posted. 

Knowing  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  going  as  lifetime  com- 
panions of  soldiers  is  a MUST.  What 
affects  our  husbands  affects  us 
directly. 

With  SOLDIERS  magazine  there 
is  no  excuse  foi^  not  knowing  what 
occurs  from  month  to  month.  I have 
enough  interest  in  my  husband  to 
seek  out,  on  my  own,  information  re- 
garding his  career. 

Between  SOLDIERS  magazine 
and  information  he  brings  home,  I 
can  stay  well  informed.  This  way, 

I am  working  toward  not  being  a 
"dependent  wife"  but  rather  the 
wife  and  friend  of  an  Army  soldier. 

A wife  is  only  a dependent  wife 
if  she  chooses  to  be.  After  all,  it 
is  the  easy  way  out  sometimes. 

Lynda  W.  Walsh 

Facilities  Engineers 

APO  New  'V'ork 

BLISSFUL  DANCER 

I really  enjoyed  the  article 
"Shimmy"  (November  SOLDIERS) 
and  the  pictures.  I've  received 
many  compliments.  Thank  you. 

SP4  Patricia  J.  Billings 

Fort  Bliss,  Tex . 

Thank  you. 

SOLDIERS  Is  for  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  1 50  words — a postcard  will  do — and  Include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We’ll  withhold  your 
name  If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we'll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback.  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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Government  quarters  always  had  small,  com- 
pact backyards,  but  Carol  didn’t  mind  as  long  as  Hal 
was  doing  what  he  liked.  She  was  used  to  the  sacrifi- 
ces of  Army  life,  and  Hal  made  things  easy  for  her 
by  taking  care  of  everything.  All  she  had  to  do  was 
to  be  the  best  housewife  ever.  And  that’s  just  what 
she  wanted. 

Then  the  doorbell  rang.  Carol  dried  her  hands 
and  straightened  her  apron  before  opening  the  door. 

“Hello,  Chaplain.  What  brings  you  out  visiting 
so  early  in  the  morning?’’  Carol  asked  as  she  reached 
for  his  hat  and  motioned  him  to  enter. 

‘“Carol,  I’ve  come  with  bad  news.  Hal  had  a 
heart  attack  on  his  way  to  work — I’m  sorry — He  died 
before  we  could.  . . .’’ 

Carol  didn’t  hear  the  rest  of  the  chaplain’s 
well-meant  words. 

The  next  3 days  were  a nightmare.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  the  assistance  provided  by  the  Army,  Carol 
might  not  have  recovered. 

Captain  John  Bernard  was  the  survivor  assis- 
tance officer  (SAO)  appointed  by  the  troop  com- 
mander to  call  on  the  new  widow.  He  arrived  shortly 
after  the  chaplain,  expressed  condolences  and  ex- 
plained his  mission.  He  gave  her  his  duty  and  home 
telephone  numbers  along  with  the  Military  Personnel 
Customer  Service  number.  Then  he  left  to  allow  the 
initial  shock  to  wear  off. 

On  his  second  visit  that  evening  Capt  Bernard 
discussed  with  Carol  funeral  arrangements,  survivor 
benefits,  execution  of  the  will,  the  death  certificate 
and  official  documentation  and  plans  to  transport  the 
family  “back  home.’’ 

Hal  had  been  meticulous  with  family  records 
and  business  matters.  He  had  drawn  up  a will  with 
the  help  of  the  legal  assistance  office  and  had  been 
most  specific  in  designating  Carol  to  carry  out  the 
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provisions.  She  was  also  the  primary  beneficiary  on 
the  life  insurance  policies. 

Hal  had  placed  all  the  family’s  important  papers 
in  the  bank  deposit  box  or  with  his  military  records. 
The  will  even  stated  his  wishes  for  burial  arrange- 
ments, which  made  it  relatively  easy  for  the  SAO  to 
follow  through. 

The  SAO  gave  Carol  a copy  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  pamphlet,  “For  Your  Guidance.’’  It  an- 
swers many  of  the  questions  facing  dependents  and 
survivors. 

Hal  was  buried  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
with  full  honors.  The  chaplain  and  the  SAO  arranged 
everything.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  folded  and 
presented  to  Carol  and  another  was  given  to  Hal’s 
parents. 

When  the  bugler  sounded  taps,  Carol  realized 
her  loss  was  shared  by  many — and  the  Army  was 
standing  by  to  help. 

A week  later  Carol  figured  it  was  time  to  take 
a look  at  her  financial  situation. 

She  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table.  It  was  clut- 
tered with  heaps  of  paper — bills,  mortgage  papers, 
deeds,  policies  and  the  checkbook. 

It  was  time  for  Carol  to  find  out  how  to  manage 
the  family’s  affairs.  She  wished  with  all  her  heart  that 
she  had  learned  this  before  Hal  died. 

Carol  read  through  everything  and  made  a long 
list  of  questions.  But  there  were  so  many,  and  no 
answers.  It  was  all  so  confusing. 

Just  when  she  thought  she  was  ready  to  give 
up,  Carol  saw  the  pamphlet  the  SAO  had  given  her. 
Attached  to  it  was  the  card  with  his  name  and  tele- 
phone number. 

She  went  to  the  phone  and  dialed  the  number. 

“Capt  Bernard,  this  is  Carol.  I hate  to  bother 
you,  but  I need  help.’’ 


“We’ll  do  everything  we  can  to  help,’’  he  said. 
“I’d  like  to  come  over  to  discuss  a few  things.  We 
need  to  go  over  the  insurance  coverage,  your  widow 
benefits  and  plans  for  relocating  your  family.’’  The 
captain’s  voice  was  calm  and  reassuring. 

When  he  arrived,  Capt  Bernard  placed  his 
briefcase  on  the  floor  and  surveyed  the  pile  of  papers 
on  the  table. 

“Here  are  some  things  that  need  to  be  done 
right  away,  Carol.  First  of  all,  you  can  remain  here 
in  quarters  from  20  to  60  days,  if  you  need  to.  But 
you’ll  have  to  make  a request  in  writing  to  do  so,’’ 
said  Capt  Bernard.  “You’ll  be  expected  to  reimburse 
the  government  what  Hal’s  Basic  Allowance  for 
Quarters  would  have  been.  That  amount  will  be 
prorated  for  the  number  of  days  you  stay  here. 

“I’m  sure  you’re  wondering  about  moving  your 
family,  and  we’ll  talk  about  that  a little  later.  Right 
now,  let’s  discuss  your  survivor  benefits. 

“Some  you  already  know  about,”  he  said. 

“There’s  the  emergency  financial 
assistance  you  can  have  through 
the  Army  Emergency  Relief  if 
; you  need  it.  You  also  know 

^ about  the  Social  Security 

- , . lump-sum  death  payment 

% which  covers  the  cost  of 

Hal’s  funeral  and  other  related 
; 1 expenses. 

“You  also  know  about 
the  Six  Months  Death  Gratu- 
ity that  was  paid  to  you  last 
week.  It  was  six  times  Hal’s 
monthly  pay.  But  for  any  wid- 
ow, it’s  never 
less  than  $800 
or  more  than 
$3,000.  This 
money  is  to 
: keep  you  go- 

ing until  all 


the  financial  arrangements  can  be  made  on  a more 
permanent  basis. 

“Now  we  need  to  talk  about  the  Dependency 
and  Indemnity  Compensation  (DIC).  That  is  the 
monthly  income  you  will  now  receive  the  rest  of  your 
life,  if  you  don’t  remarry.  However  if  you  do  marry, 
you  forfeit  this  money. 

“The  children  will  receive  their  portion  until 
they’re  18  years  old,  or  23  years  old  if  they’re  in 
college.  Also,  Hal  contributed  more  than  50  percent 
to  his  parents  support.  They,  too,  will  receive  DIC. 
But  their  amount  will  be  affected  by  their  total  in- 
come. So  we’ll  have  to  prepare  an  income  statement 
for  them. 

“Widow  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  also  available  to  you.  They’ll  be  computed  for  you 
and  the  children  based  on  the  total  income  paid  to 
you  until  your  youngest  child  is  18.  You’ll  then  be 
eligible  again  when  you  reach  age  60. 

“Hal’s  parents  are  eligible  for  Social  Security 
benefits,  too.  Your  total  income  and  theirs  are  com- 
puted to  determine  how  much  will  be  paid.  If  you  go 
to  work,  your  civilian  earnings  as  well  as  your  widow 
benefits  will  affect  the  amount  of  Social  Security 
payments. 

“You  will  have  to  file  for  both  the  Social  Secu- 
rity and  DIC  assistance  programs.  The  DIC  is  handled 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  and,  of  course,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  handles  Social  Secu- 
rity payments.  I’ll  help  you  with  both  of  these. 

“For  Hal’s  parents  to  be  eligible  you  must  as- 
semble documents  showing  proof  of  relationship 
among  your  family,  such  as  certified  copies  of  your 
original  marriage  certificate.  It  could  also  be  proof 
of  Hal’s  death;  that  is,  the  death  certificate  or  funeral 
director’s  certificate. 

“You’ll  need  to  show  the  relationship  of  the 
children  along  with  their  birth  certificates.  Both  the 
VA  and  the  Social  Security  offices  need  income 
statements  from  Hal’s  parents. 

“There  are  some  other  documents  that  are 


helpful,  such  as  the  Adjutant  General’s  Report  of 
Casualty,  which  we  have  right  here.  Here’s  Hal’s  dis- 
charge papers  covering  all  periods  of  prior  military 
service  and  his  Social  Security  card.  These  were  in 
his  safety  deposit  box. 

“The  sooner  we  prepare  these  packages  and 
get  them  off  to  their  respective  agencies,  the  sooner 
your  monthly  income  will  stabilize.’’ 

Carol’s  head  was  spinning.  She  tried  very  hard 
to  understand  what  Capt  Bernard  was  saying,  but 
much  of  it  sounded  like  legal  jargon. 

The  SAO  realized  this  was  a lot  to  digest  at  one 
sitting,  but  he  forged  ahead.  He  reasoned  she  could 
think  about  it  for  a while  and  she  would  undoubtedly 
have  questions  later. 

“Hal’s  insurance  program  was  pretty  com- 
plete,’’ said  Capt  Bernard.  “He  must  have  given  a lot 
of  thought  to  plans  for  his  children’s  education 
should  something  happen  to  him. 

“First  of  all,  when  Hal  returned  from  Korea  he 
converted  his  old  U.S.  Government  Life  Insurance 
(USGLI)  to  a permanent  plan.  The  USGLI  was  discon- 
tinued in  1956,  but  servicemen  had  the  option  to 
convert  the  existing  insurance  to  commercial  compa- 
nies. Hal  did  that. 

“Then  in  1965,  the  Servicemen’s  Group  Life 
Insurance  provided  automatic  coverage.  Hal  took  ad- 
vantage of  SGLI  and  has  the  $20,000  maximum.  He 
could  have  chosen  not  to  parcipitate  or  opted  for 
lower  coverage.’’ 

“You  were  named  primary  beneficiary  in  both 
insurance  plans.  I also  noticed  an  additional  policy 
among  the  papers  in  his  safety  deposit  box  the  day 
you  gave  me  authorization  to  examine  its  contents. 
Claims  for  death  benefits  will  have  to  be  executed 
on  all  these  policies. 

“You,  as  Hal’s  legal  spouse  and  primary  bene- 
ficiary, are  also  eligible  to  receive  the  earned  pay  and 
leave  he  accrued  during  the  last  month  before  he 
died.  And  there  is  something  you  may  not  be  aware 
of.  Hal  had  been  officially  recommended  for  promo- 


tion, but  didn’t  receive  it  because  he  died  before  he 
could  be  promoted.  Although  you’re  not  eligible  to 
receive  the  increase  he  would  have  received,  he  will 
be  promoted  posthumously.  You’ll  receive  those 
papers  soon. 

“Carol,  while  going  through  Hal’s  records,  I 
also  found  that  he  had  authorized  an  allotment  for 
the  purchase  of  U.S.  savings  bonds.  He  requested 
they  be  held  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Chicago. 
You’re  the  primary  beneficiary  on  these  bonds,  and 
they’ll  be  sent  to  you  later. 

“You’ll  still  need  to  visit  an  Army  lawyer  to 
discuss  other  possible  problem  areas  like  tax  returns, 
estate  management,  proof  of  ownership  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  real  estate,  and  to  go  over  Hal’s  will. 

Within  a month,  Carol  was  ready  to  depart  her 
Army  life.  On  the  last  day  she  walked  the  short  dis- 
tance from  her  quarters  to  the  office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General.  Signs  of  new  life  were  around  her. 

Movers  were  busy  packing  her  belongings  for 
the  long  cross-country  trip  to  her  new  home.  She 
realized  she  was  a different  person — stronger,  more 
assured  and  confident. 

Carol  was  no  longer  the  protected,  secure 
housewife.  Hal’s  death  had  forced  her  to  grow  and 
learn,  to  seek  answers  and  to  take  action. 

This  final  session  with  the  SAO  would  provide 
some  of  the  answers  she’d  need  to  be  independent. 

“Good  morning,’’  Carol  said  to  Capt  Bernard 
in  his  office.  “I’m  ready  to  hit  the  road,  but  first  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  a few  questions.’’ 

“Sure,  Carol,  shoot!’’  Capt  Bernard  sat  back  in 
his  chair.  “I’ve  taken  the  liberty  of 
preparing  some  information  I 
thought  might  be  useful.’’ 

“First  of  all,’’ 
said  Carol,  “I  want 
to  reassure  my- 
self about  our 
health 
benefits. 


“No  problem.  There’s  a large  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices medical  facility  not  far  from  your  new  home  site. 

As  long  as  you’re  not  remarried,  both  you  and  the 
children — until  they’re  21  years  old — are  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Plan 
for  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS). 

“It  might  be  wise  to  call  on  the  facility  CHAM- 
PUS clerk  when  you  get  settled  and  take  your  medical 
records  to  the  hospital  for  filing.  There’ve  been  some 
changes  in  the  coverage  recently  so  stay  on  top  of 
the  changing  regulations. 

“Now  that  we’ve  completed  your  new  identifi- 
cation cards  showing  that  you  and  the  children  are 
now  dependents  of  a ‘deceased’  rather  than  ‘active’ 
service  member,  you  can  take  advantage  of  other 
privileges,  too. 

“You  may  use  the  commissary  and  post  ex- 
change along  with  various  services,  such  as  service 
station,  restaurant  and  cafeteria,  barber  shop,  beauty 
shop,  tailor  shop  and  so  on.  You  and  the  children 
will  be  able  to  use  recreation  facilities  and  motion 
picture  theaters  just  as  other  dependents.” 

Carol  made  notes  in  her  small  handbook  as 
they  went  along. 

“I’ll  be  looking  for  a job  as  soon  as  we  get 
settled,”  she  said.  “Isn’t  there  some  special  consider- 
ation given  to  a widow  looking  for  employment?” 

“Yes,  there  is,”  said  Capt  Bernard.  “An  unre- 
married spouse  may  be  authorized  10-point  veterans’ 
service  preference  for  Federal  Civil  Service  employ- 
ment if  the  servicemember  had  wartime  service.  It 
could  also  have  been  a peacetime  campaign  or  expe- 
dition where  a campaign  badge  or 
service  medal  was  authorized,  or 
from  April  28,  1952  to  July  1,  1955. 

Drop  a note  to  the  Federal  Job  w.  jackson 

Information  Center,  U.S.  Civil  Service  is  editor  of  the 

Commission  in  Washington,  D.C.  Ritchie  News  at 

They’ll  provide  you  with  all  the  de-  Fort  Ritchie,  Md. 

tails. 

“Don’t  forget  to  contact  the 


Veterans  Administration  Office  near  you  for  informa- 
tion on  a Gl  loan  for  the  house  you’re  thinking  about 
buying.  They’ll  also  provide  information  about  special 
state  benefits  awarded  to  survivors  of  military  people. 
It  could  mean  bonuses,  educational  assistance,  em- 
ployment preferences,  tax  exemptions  and  many 
others. 

“As  the  children  reach  college-age  you’ll  prob- 
ably be  interested  in  scholarships.  Contact  the  Army 
Emergency  Relief  unit  in  your  area.  The  American 
Legion  publishes  a booklet,  ‘Need  a Lift?’  It  costs  50 
cents  and  contains  valuable  information. 

“For  more  extensive  programs  and  sugges- 
tions on  scholarships  write  to  The  Adjutant  General 
in  Washington,  D.C.” 

“Carol,  there  may  be  a time  when  you’ll  need 
legal  advice  on  benefits,  insurance,  taxation  and 
other  matters.  I want  to  urge  you  to  consult  a legal 
assistance  officer  when  these  problems  arise. 

“Remember  he’s  prepared  to  help  you  with 
your  will,  power  of  attorney  and  advise  you  on  crimi- 
nal or  civil  matters.  The  legal  assistance  officer  won’t 
be  able  to  serve  as  your  attorney  in  court  but  in  that 
case,  he’ll  help  you  locate  a civilian  attorney. 

“Captain,  you  have  no  idea  how  much  all  your 
help,  and  the  help  of  all  the  Army  people  here,  have 
meant  to  me.  Losing  Hal  was  a blow  that  I wasn’t 
prepared  to  handle.  Now  1 feel  I’ll  be  able  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  and  go  on  with  our  lives.” 

“I’ll  miss  being  an  Army  wife.  There  are  many 
good  memories  I’ll  hold  onto  firmly.  I’ll  always  re- 
member the  happy  times  with  Hal,  but  he’d  want  me 
to  carry  on.  That’s  what  I plan  to  do.” 
As  Carol  climbed  the  hill 
toward  the  quarters  where  movers 
were  loading  her  piano  into  the  huge 
van,  she  mentally  cataloged  the 
chores  still  facing  her.  There  was  one 
big  difference  in  the  Carol  of  today 
and  the  Carol  of  3 months  ago.  Now 
there  was  hope  and  commitment. 

□ 


CASUAITY 

KEPGUriNG 


THERES  SYSTEM  BEHIND  THE  SCENES 


Sgt  Maj  Nat  Dell 


“WHEN  THE  TELEPHONE  RINGS, 
we  know  we’ll  be  passing  on  some 
very  unpleasant  news,’’  says  Major 
Gordon  K.  Plumlee.  “That  un- 
pleasant news  may  involve  notify- 
ing next-of-kin  (NOK)  of  the  injury, 
serious  illness  or  death  of  an  ac- 


tive duty  soldier.’’ 

Maj  Plumlee  is  chief  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  Casualty 
Services  Division,  part  of  the  Per- 
sonal Affairs  Directorate,  The  Ad- 
jutant General  Center,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Staffed  around  the  clock, 
the  division  is  the  center  of  the 
Army’s  worldwide  casualty  report- 
ing system. 

Each  month,  soldiers  and 
civilians  assigned  there  process 
approximately  150  cases  involving 
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Sgt  1st  Cl  Lyle  H.  Borcherding  checks 
one  of  the  more  than  800,000 
Emergency  Data  Cards  on  file. 


deaths  of  soldiers  on  active  duty. 
They  convey  word  of  serious  injury 
or  illness  of  some  100  soldiers 
overseas  and  coordinate  assist- 
ance to  NOK  of  about  500  Army 
retirees  who  die  each  month. 

The  staff  works  directly  with 
33  casualty  reporting  sections  at 
U.S.  Army  installations  and  10 
major  overseas  command  report- 
ing centers. 

If  a soldier  dies  overseas, 
the  casualty  reporting  branch  of 
that  command  goes  into  action. 

If  the  servicemember  is 
married  and  the  spouse  is  in  the 
overseas  command,  a commis- 
sioned, warrant  or  senior  non- 
commissioned officer  is  immedi- 


ately detailed  to  notify  the  NOK.  A 
survivor  assistance  officer  (SAO) 
is  then  appointed. 

A report  of  the  death  is  im- 
mediately sent  to  DA.  The  mes- 
sage contains  the  deceased  sol- 
dier’s Social  Security  number, 
address  of  the  soldier’s  parents 
and  a brief  description  of  the 
cause  of  death. 

DA  casualty  personnel  then 
refer  to  a master  file  containing 
more  than  800,000  original  copies 
of  DA  Form  41  or  more  recent 
Department  of  Defense  Form  93 — 
“Record  of  Emergency  Data.’’  One 
of  the  two  forms  is  completed  by 
every  soldier  on  active  duty  and 
the  original  copy  is  kept  on  file. 

“The  Record  of  Emergency 
data  forms  are  very  important  in 
helping  settle  a soldier’s  estate,’’ 
Maj  Plumlee  says.  “New  forms 
should  be  filled  out  whenever  a 
soldier  gets  married,  divorced,  has 
children  or  changes  address. 

“Many  soldiers  fail  to  keep 
the  forms  current  and  this  often 
results  in  additional,  unnecessary 
anguish  for  the  NOK.’’ 

Recorded  on  the  forms  are 
names  and  addresses  of  NOK,  in- 
cluding the  servicemember’s 
spouse,  children  and  parents. 

Other  information  includes 
the  name  of  the  person  or  persons 
who’ll  receive  the  soldier’s  death 
gratuity  pay,  unpaid  pay  and  al- 
lowances, Servicemen’s  Group 
Life  Insurance  (SGLI)  and  policy 
numbers  of  any  commercial  insur- 
ance listed  by  the  deceased. 

All  the  information  is  dou- 
ble-checked by  DA.  The  casualty 
branch  at  the  Army  installation 
nearest  the  NOK  is  then  notified  of 
the  soldier’s  death.  Next,  a com- 
missioned, warrant  or  senior  non- 
commissioned officer  personally 
notifies  the  NOK  and  an  SAO  is 
appointed.  DA  then  follows  up 
with  a confirming  telegram. 

When  a soldier  dies  in  the 
United  States,  his  post  casualty 
branch  notifies  DA.  If  the  NOK 
lives  in  that  post’s  area,  a local 
notifier  and  SAO  are  appointed. 
The  installation  commander  fol- 
lows up  with  written  confirmation. 

If  the  NOK  resides  in  an- 
other installation’s  area  of  re- 


sponsibility, his  duty  post  informs 
DA.  That  post  also  coordinates 
notification  and  appointment  of 
the  SAO  with  the  nearest  post. 

Written  notification  to  NOK 
of  seriously  ill  or  injured  soldiers 
in  overseas  commands  is  another 
job  for  the  DA  Casualty  Services 
Division.  In  the  United  States,  the 
commander  of  the  appropriate 
Army  medical  facility  is  responsi- 
ble for  notifying  NOK. 

The  DA  Casualty  Service  Di- 
vision also  steps  in  when  medical 
officials  determine  that  a soldier’s 
illness  or  injury  is  serious  enough 
to  require  the  presence  of  a family 
member.  If  the  soldier  is  overseas, 
the  division  can  issue  invitational 
travel  orders  for  two  persons  to 
visit  that  soldier. 

The  government  pays  travel 
expenses  from  one  of  four  military 
air  terminals  in  the  states  to  the 
overseas  location.  In  addition, 
there  are  provisions  for  transport- 
ing family  members  who  reside  in 
some  foreign  countries. 

When  soldiers  who  are 
being  carried  in  a Prisoner  of  War 
(POW)  or  Missing  in  Action  (MIA) 
status  are  to  be  officially  pre- 
sumed to  be  dead,  in  accordance 
with  the  Missing  Persons  Act,  DA 
has  responsibility  for  notifying  the 
NOK.  The  casualty  reporting  sys- 
tem is  followed  and  SAO  appoint- 
ed. 

The  DA  Casualty  Services 
Division  has  other  responsibilities, 
too.  It  coordinates  NOK  notifica- 
tion when  a soldier’s  dependents 
or  family  members  are  seriously  ill 
or  die.  This  is  done  through  the 
regular  casualty  reporting  chain, 
the  American  Red  Cross  and 
sometimes  through  diplomatic 
channels  when  the  NOK  reside  in 
countries  where  there  are  no 
American'military  installations. 

The  job  isn’t  finished  when 
the  NOK  is  notified,  though.  A 
death  certificate  must  be  issued. 
The  deceased  soldier’s  military  fi- 
nancial affairs  must  be  settled. 

The  Casualty  Services  Divi- 
sion is  there  around  the  clock  to 
insure  every  reasonable  assist- 
ance to  the  NOK  who  has  lost 
someone.  Notification  is  only  a 
beginning.  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


SP4  Dennis  P.  Wilkinson 


THE  CLINICAL  SPECIALIST  (91C)  course  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  difficult  enlisted  schools  in  the 
Army.  Specialist  4 Peggy  Ann  McCurdy  is  one  who 
knows. 

An  Army  reservist  from  Salem,  Ore.,  SP4  Mc- 
Curdy will  finish  the  40-week  course  next  month. 
She’s  stationed  at  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Army 
Medical  Center,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

To  be  considered  for  the  course,  enlisted  men 
and  women  must  have  an  Army  General-Technical 
(GT)  score  of  100  or  higher.  They  also  must  have  a 
high  school  diploma  or  General  Educational  Develop- 
ment (GED)  equivalency. 

In  addition,  students  must  have  completed  the 
8-week  basic  medical  specialist  course,  topped  off  by 
at  least  6 weeks  of  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  in  wards 
and  clinics.  And  after  completing  the  course  they  must 
have  at  least  2 years  of  military  service  remaining. 

“During  the  first  couple  of  weeks  it  was  pretty 
easy,”  SP4  McCurdy  admits.  “Then  between  the  8th 
and  12th  weeks  we  began  getting  four  and  five  tests 
a week.” 

This  academic  — or 
classroom — portion  of  the 
school  lasted  20  weeks.  Now 
she’s  putting  all  that  knowledge 
to  use. 

“In  the  wards  we  put  into 
action  a lot  of  what  we  learned,” 
she  says.  “We  make  nursing 
care  plans  and  pass  medications. 

I think  this  is  valuable.  Being  a 
great  nurse  isn’t  just  a matter  of 
getting  straight  As  in  the 
classroom.” 

The  clinical  specialist  Military  Occupational 
Specialty  (MOS)  is  the  Army’s  equivalent  to  the 
civilian  licensed  practical  nurse.  SP4  McCurdy  al- 
ready was  in  pre-nursing  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
when  she  joined  the  Army. 

After  she  finishes  the  91C  course,  she  plans  to 
get  her  bachelor’s  degree  toward  a registered  nurse. 

“1  really  enjoy  working  with  people  in  a hospi- 
tal. This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  ever  worked  in  a hospital. 
1 didn’t  know  if  I really  wanted  to  become  a nurse, 
so  1 figured  this  would  be  a good  way  to  find  out.” 

Aside  from  being  a student,  though,  SP4  Mc- 
Curdy must  also  be  a full-time  soldier.  SP4  McCurdy 
describes  a typical  day: 

“The  charge-of-quarters  (CQ)  pounds  on  the 
door  at  5 a.m.  We  have  formation  at  6:55  and  stand 
inspection.  Then  we  have  police  call.  After  that  we 
go  to  class  or  the  wards.  After  4:30  p.m.  we  pull 
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regular  duties  like  CQ  and  service  modular  orderly.” 
“It’s  a tough  course,  not  just  mentally,  but 
physically  and  emotionally,  too,  because  of  all  the 
pressure,”  SP4  McCurdy  says.  “You  think  it’s  never 
going  to  end. 

It’s  no  wonder.  About  half  of  those  who  begin 
the  course  don’t  graduate  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Half  of  the  dropouts  do  so  because  of  low  grades. 

Such  a high  attrition  rate  is,  by  itself,  a good 
indication  of  how  tough  the  course  is.  But  considering 
the  “cream-of-the-crop”  students  picked  for  the 
course,  the  drop-out  rate  is  even  more  significant. 

So  how  does  anyone  make  it  through  the 
course?  “There’s  a lot  of  peer  support — helping 
others  out,”  according  to  SP4  McCurdy.  “We  get  in 
study  groups.  If  someone  needs  an  extra  push,  we 
give  them  the  motivation.” 

Soon  the  40  weeks  will  be  just  a memory, 
though.  And  Peggy  McCurdy  knows  she’s  going  to 
make  it.  □ 
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IT’S  A beautiful  magical  world.  Green  plants  and 
shimmering  lights  surround  multi-colored  fish  in 
their  quiet  world. 

“One  of  the  finest  gifts  you  can  give  a friend 
is  something  alive,”  says  Sam  Hoitgraver,  a Mary- 
land fish  dealer.  “Fish  can  teach  you  about  nature 
and  entertain  you  for  hours.” 

Tropical  fish — saltwater  and  freshwater  spe- 
cies— come  from  around  the  world  where  water 
temperature  is  70°  to  80°  F. 

An  aquarium  filled  with  tropical  fish  can 
provide  hours  of  enjoyment.  But  fish  require  cer- 
tain living  conditions  and  proper  equipment. 

First,  you  need  some  place  to  put  them. 
Water  is  heavy  and  requires  a rigid  stand.  A gallon 
of  water  weighs  more  than  8 pounds.  Counting  the 
tank  and  gravel,  the  average  weight  of  an  aquarium 
increases  to  about  10  pounds  per  gallon. 

In  deciding  where  to  put  the  aquarium,  ex- 
posure to  sunlight  may  be  important.  Although  it 
doesn’t  affect  the  health  of  most  fish,  direct  sun- 
light causes  rapid  growth  of  algae. 

Sunlight  also  may  overheat  the  aquarium. 
Fish  can  adapt  quickly  to  gradual  temperature 
changes  that  remain 
within  the  tropical  water 
temperature  range.  But  a 
rapid  warming  of  more 
than  4°  F or  cooling  4° 

F can  cause  shock  and 
make  the  fish  ill. 

Hobbyists  often 
make  the  mistake  of 
overcrowding  fish  in 
tanks  that  are  too  small.  Healthy,  happy  fish  need 
plenty  of  room.  One  rule  of  thumb  is  to  house  an 
inch  of  fish  per  gallon  of  water.  With  the  use  of 
aeration  and  filtering  equipment,  the  number  of 
fish  can  be  doubled. 

To  find  capacity  of  an  aquarium  in  U.S.  gallons: 

1.  Multiply  the  length,  height  and  width  in 
inches  and  divide  by  231.  This  is  the  contents  in 
gallons. 

For  example:  Size  of  tank  (inches) 

32  X 16  X 12  = 6,144  231  = 26.6  gallons 

2.  The  amount  of  gravel,  sand,  rocks  and 
ornaments  also  will  affect  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  aquarium.  Deduct  10  percent  (2.7  gallons)  for 
sand,  stones  and  decorations.  This  leaves  about 
24  gallons  of  water. 

The  24  gallons  represent  living  space  for 
fish.  In  addition,  the  height  of  the  tank  should  be 
not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  width.  Otherwise 
the  tank  will  be  too  small  for  fish  to  obtain  enough 
oxygen. 

Aquarium  covers  serve  several  purposes  and 
should  be  securely  attached.  A cover  will  reduce 
heat  loss  by  keeping  the  air  temperature  above  the 
water  the  same  as  the  water  in  the  tank.  It  also 
slows  the  rate  of  evaporation  and  prevents  fish 


from  jumping  out  and  other  pets  from  jumping  in. 

Lighting  is  something  else  to  consider.  In- 
candescent bulbs  give  off  enough  heat  to  affect 
water  temperature.  Fluorescent  bulbs  do  not.  Both 
lights  stimulate  plant  growth  but  fluorescent  light- 
ing enhances  the  fish  coloration. 

A thermostat  helps  control  the  water  tem- 
perature. Since  a change  of  4°  F could  harm  fish, 
it’s  best  to  purchase  a thermostat  that  can  be  easily 
adjusted  and  a thermometer  that’s  easy  to  read. 

In  addition,  a good  filtration  system  is  nec- 
essary to  aerate — or  bubble  air  through — the  tank. 
One  device  is  an  air  stone.  When  placed  on  or  near 
the  aquarium  floor,  the  bubbles  from  the  porous 
stone  push  water  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface 
and  create  circulation  flow. 

Most  filter  systems  depend  on  useful  bacte- 
ria which  require  adequate  water  circulation.  For 
this  reason,  air  pumps  should  run  continuously. 

There  are  many  filter  materials  to  choose 
from.  Gravel,  charcoal,  artificial  sponge  materials 
and  porous  stoneware  will  develop  a good  bacteria 
colony. 

The  filter  controls  the  quality  of  the  water 
in  the  tank.  In  many  ways, 
the  health  of  fish  and 
plants  are  determined  by 
the  quality  of  the  filter. 

Small  pieces  of 
gravel  and  coarse  sand 
normally  cover  the  floor 
of  the  aquarium.  If  gravel 
is  artifically  colored  it 
must  be  nontoxic  and 
colorfast.  As  a rule,  approximately  2 pounds  of 
sand  for  each  gallon  of  water  is  needed. 

Once  the  gravel  and  sand  are  in  place,  there 
are  an  endless  number  of  tank  display  possibilities 
using  other  decorations.  Driftwood,  petrified  wood, 
bamboo  cane  and  nonmetallic  rocks  are  generally 
safe.  Metals,  other  than  stainless  steel,  can  poison 
fish.  Some  rocks,  like  coral,  limestone  and  marble, 
dissolve  in  fresh  water  and  change  its  chemistry. 

Plants  add  color  and  beauty  to  any  aquarium 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  areas  of  retreat  for  the 
fish.  Both  live  and  artificial  plants  can  be  used. 

Live  plants  have  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. Besides  being  more  “natural,”  they  compete 
with  algae  for  nutrients.  Their  very  presence  will 
help  reduce  or  eliminate  algae  problems. 

Plants  also  serve  as  a food  source  for  a 
number  of  fish.  However,  they  are  frequently  diffi- 
cult to  grow,  requiring  specific  water  conditions 
and  lighting.  Decaying  plants  increase  water  pollu- 
tion in  the  aquarium.  When  plants  start  to  turn 
brown  or  disintegrate  they  must  be  removed. 

“Instant”  artificial  plants  have  some  advan- 
tages. They  won’t  die  or  be  eaten,  but  there’s  no 
challenge  in  keeping  them.  They  don’t  compete 
with  algae  and  may  soon  be  covered  with  it. 


In  their  quiet  little  world,  fish  demon- 
strate a balance  of  nature  that  you  can 
study  right  in  your  home. 
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This  page,  clockwise 
from  right:  Calico 
goldfish  are  inexpensive 
and  add  color  to  an 
aquarium.  This  “convict 
fish”  can  become 
quarrelsome  when 
breeding  and  will  uproot 
plants  and  dig  in  the 
sand.  A Black  Piranah, 
the  Serrasalmo  niger, 
can  grow  to  more  than  5 
pounds  in  its  own 
waters.  “Arowana,” 
should  be  moved  as  little 
as  possible.  The 
beautiful  White  Fantail 
with  red  cap  is  best  kept 
with  other  goldfish. 
Opposite  page,  an  oscar 
is  shown  guarding  and 
aerating  her  eggs  until 
they’re  hatched. 
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The  key  to  planning  a successful  aquarium 
is  to  determine  how  many  “inches”  of  fish  your 
tank  will  hold  and  decide  what  kind  of  fish  you 
want — large  fish,  small  fish,  one  kind  or  a variety. 
Whatever  you  decide  will  affect  your  choice  of 
equipment. 

Nearly  all  fish  purchased  in  pet  shops  come 
from  tropical  waters  and  require  some  temperature 
control. 

Fish  are  categorized  by  their  family  name. 
Some  of  the  most  popular  tropical  fish  families  are 
Anabantidae,  Chiclidae,  Poecilidae  and  the  Chara- 
cidae.  Under  these  families  are  some  interesting 
and  beautiful  types  for  the  beginning  fish  hobbyist. 

In  scientific  circles  only  the  Latin  name  has 
validity.  But  for  the  beginner,  it’s  best  to  learn  the 


common  English  names.  Among  them  are  the  Betta 
splendens  (Siamese  fighting  fish),  Astronotus 
ocellatus  (oscar),  Pterophllum  scalare  (angelfish), 
Poecilia  reticulata  (guppy)  and  the  Xiphorphorus 
variatus  (sunset  varatus). 

Whichever  fish  you  pick,  ask  the  dealer  for 
information  on  keeping  them.  Read  about  the  sub- 
ject. Some  practices  can  be  harmful  to  fish.  For 
instance,  never  tap  on  the  glass  or  bang  the  frame 
of  an  aquarium.  Even  a light  tap  sounds  like  a sonic 
boom  to  them.  Noise  is  hard  on  fish  and  can  shock 
them. 

The  more  you  know  about  fish,  the  more 
rewarding  this  magical  living  world  can  be.  In  their 
quiet  little  world,  fish  demonstrate  a balance  of 
nature  you  can  study  in  your  home.  □ 
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“WE  ARE  GATHERED  here,  representatives  of  the 
warring  powers,  to  conclude  a solemn  agreement 
whereby  peace  may  be  restored.”  That’s  how  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  began  his 
address  to  the  delegations  and  press  aboard  the 
USS  Missouri.  They  were  there  to  witness  the  Jap- 
anese surrender  on  September  2,  1945. 

As  he  spoke,  still  cameras  clicked,  movie 
cameras  buzzed  and  pencils  scribbled.  All  were 
recording  the  event  for  posterity.  And  so  began 
Gregory  Peck,  also  aboard  the  Missouri,  when  the 
scene  was  filmed  for  the  movie,  “MacArthur.” 

But  no  longer  was  the  battleship  anchored 
among  the  Allied  armada  in  Tokyo  Bay.  Now  it  lay 
moored  among  the  massive  ships  resting  quietly 
in  the  Inactive  Naval  Shipyard  at  Bremerton,  Wash. 

The  new  location  easily  could  have  been  the 
only  difference.  For  again  pencils  scribbled  and 
cameras  buzzed.  “Delegations”  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  China,  the  other  allies  and 
Japan  were  all  somber  and  attentive  as  Peck  fin- 
ished the  address. 

“It  is  my  earnest  hope,  and  indeed  the  hope 
of  all  mankind,  that  from  this  solemn  occasion  a 
better  world  shall  emerge  out  of  the  blood  and 
carnage  of  the  past — a world  dedicated  to  the 
dignity  of  man  and  the  fulfillment  of  his  most 
cherished  wish  for  freedom,  tolerance,  justice.” 

Peck  then  directed  the  Japanese  and  Allied 
delegations  to  sign  the  surrender  document.  This 
completed  the  accurate  reenactment  of  that  day 
31  years  earlier. 

The  realism  wasn’t  by  chance.  It  took  4 years 
of  study  and  research  into  the  general’s  life.  The 
study  was  directed  by  producer  Frank  McCarthy. 
McCarthy,  a member  of  the  World  War  II  Army 
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Gregory  Peck  plays  the  title  role  In  the  new  film,  “MacArthur,” 
scheduled  for  release  later  this  year.  The  screenplay  covers 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur’s  career  from  1942  to 
1964. 
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General  Staff,  conceived  “MacArthur”  after  the 
success  of  his  production,  “Patton.” 

To  McCarthy’s  research,  scriptwriters  added 
information  from  42  books  on  Gen  MacArthur’s  life. 

The  final  screenplay  covers  Gen  MacArthur’s 
career  from  1942  to  1964.  The  Army’s  Center  of 
Military  History  reviewed  the  script  for  accuracy. 

Among  the  scenes  selected  for  shooting 
were  the  fall  of  the  Philippines,  the  years  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  Battle  of  Leyte  Island  and  Gen  Mac- 
Arthur’s return  to  the  Philippines.  The  film  also 
shows  the  occupation  of  Japan,  the  Korean  Con- 
flict, MacArthur’s  dismissal  by  President  Truman 
and  the  general’s  1964  farewell  speech  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y. 

Locations  for  the  more  than  200  scenes  will 
include  the  grounds  and  quarters  at  Fort  Mac- 
Arthur, Calif.  Other  scenes  will  be  filmed  on  the 
landing  beaches  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  in 
buildings  at  West  Point  and  on  stage  sets. 

Shooting  began  with  the  surrender  scene. 
Stands  were  constructed  on  the  Missouri  like  the 
ones  used  by  the  photographers  and  journalists 
attending  the  actual  surrender.  Photographs,  mo- 
tion pictures  and  documents  of  the  actual  ceremo- 
ny guided  the  carpenters. 

Photos  and  documents  also  were  used  to 
help  recreate  the  uniforms  worn  by  the  surrender 
delegation  and  the  Missouri  wardroom. 

Restored  to  their  places  were  the  silverware, 
tables  and  stand-up  tube  radio  that  had  been  there 
that  day.  Added  were  pictures  of  Presidents  Roose- 
velt and  Truman,  plus  popular  magazines  of  the 
period. 

Also  filmed  in  the  wardroom  was  the  reunion 
of  Gen  MacArthur  and  Lieutenant  General  Jona- 
than Wainwright.  Lt  Gen  Wainwright  was  Gen  Mac- 
Arthur’s comrade  and  successor  who  was  captured 
on  Corregidor  and  spentSyears  in  various  Japanese 
prison  camps.  The  reunion  actually  took  place  in 
the  New  Grand  Hotel,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Actors  in  the  scene  included  two  Army 
veterans.  Nicholas  Coster  was  a 1954-56  member 
of  Eisenhower’s  Honor  Guard.  Addison  Powell  was 


a B-17  navigator  in  World  War  M’s  Eighth  Air  Force. 

Peck  prepared  for  his  MacArthur  role  by 
reading  14  books  on  the  general’s  life.  The  books 
included  “The  Years  of  MacArthur,”  a three-volume 
study  written  by  the  movie’s  technical  adviser.  Dr. 
Clayton  James. 

Peck  also  reviewed  all  of  Universal’s  footage 
of  the  general  to  study  the  man’s  walk. 

To  increase  his  physical  resemblance  to  Mac- 
Arthur, Universal  makeup  artists  added  a balding 
spot  and  a side-combed  hairstyle.  War  scene  foot- 
age to  be  used  in  the  picture  is  being  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  the  only  service  branch 
to  shoot  color  footage  of  World  War  II. 

“MacArthur”  is  scheduled  for  release  later 
this  year.  □ 


The  USS  Missouri  was  the  site  for  a reenactment  of  the 
Japanese  surrender  on  September  2, 1945,  for  the  film,  “Mac- 
Arthur.” The  Missouri  is  now  moored  at  the  Inactive  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
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AfWTimE,  AnVUlHEM 


SSgt  Zack  Richards 


THE  QUIET  desert  night  suddenly 
comes  alive  with  the  sound  of 
whirring  rotor  blades.  Helicopters 
discharge  their  loads  of  raiders 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  com- 
pound, while  one  machine  swoops 
toward  the  large  tent  within  the 
barbwire  compound. 

Figures  leap  from  the  copter 
to  the  tent,  collapsing  it  and  envel- 
oping its  occupants.  Moments 
later,  prisoners  are  led  away. 

Using  a cot  as  a bridge,  the 
group  quickly  scales  the  triple- 
concertina wire  fence  and  disap- 
pears into  the  darkness. 

This  isn’t  a recount  of  the 
Son-Tay  or  Entebbe  commando 
raids.  It’s  one  of  many  gruelling 
and  realistic  training  exercises 
conducted  by  the  2d  Battalion 
(Ranger),  75th  Infantry,  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash.  The  Army  also  has 
a Ranger  battalion  at  Fort  Stewart, 
Ga. 

The  Ranger  battalions  are 
distinctive  in  their  camouflaged  fa- 
tigues. When  the  1st  Battalion 
(Ranger),  75th  Infantry,  was  or- 
ganized at  Fort  Stewart  in  1974, 
then  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Creighton  Abrams,  envisioned 
them  as  . . the  most  profes- 
sional infantry  battalion  in  the 
world;  a battalion  that  can  do 
things  with  its  hands  and  weapons 
better  than  anyone. 

“Wherever  it  goes  it  will  be 
apparent  that  it’s  the  best.  By  its 
very  presence  it  will  demonstrably 


be  a statement  of  excellence,  of  the 
very  best  of  the  U.S.  Army.’’ 

The  75th  Infantry  (Merrill’s 
Marauders),  a U.S.  Army  Forces 
Command  (FORSCOM)  unit,  has  a 
relatively  brief  history.  The  75th, 
then  the  5307th  Composite  Unit 
(Provisional),  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can ground  com.bat  group  to  meet 
the  enemy  on  the  Asian  continent 
during  World  War  II.  During  cam- 
paigns in  the  China-Burma-India 
Theater,  the  unit  was  commonly 
called  Merrill’s  Marauders,  after 
the  first  commander.  Major  Gen- 
eral Frank  D.  Merrill. 

The  Marauders  were  light 
infantry  foot  soldiers  who  fought 
in  mountains  and  jungles  from  the 
Hukawng  Valley  in  northwest 
Burma  to  Myitkyina  on  the  Ir- 
rawaddy River.  In  five  major  and 
30  minor  engagements  between 
February  and  August  1944,  the 
Marauders  defeated  veteran  sol- 
diers of  the  Japanese  18th  Division. 

The  climax  of  Marauder  ac- 
tions was  the  capture  of  Myitkyina 
airfield,  the  only  all-weather  strip 
in  northern  Burma. 

In  August  1944  the  5307th 
was  consolidated  with  the  475th 
Infantry  and  assumed  that  desig- 
nation. It  was  inactivated  in  July 
1945.  Activated  in  1954,  it  was  re- 
designated the  75th  Infantry,  the 
designation  it  still  carries. 

In  1956  the  75th  was  again 
inactivated.  But  in  1968  it  resumed 
its  Ranger  role  as  parent  unit  of  the 


sance  Patrol  (LRRP)  companies. 
The  75th  had  12  companies  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  two  com- 
panies were  stationed  in  the  United 
States. 

Today  the  two  Ranger  bat- 
talions of  the  75th  are  once  again 
of  the  light  infantry  variety.  The 
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Photo  by  Lloyd  Perkins 


units,  composed  of  Airborne-  and 
Ranger-trained  soldiers,  can  move 
rapidly  to  any  location  in  the  world 
where  U.S.  troops  are  needed. 

Rangers  move  by  air,  either 
airborne  or  airmobile,  by  foot  or  by 
water,  and  they're  capable  of  inde- 
pendent operations  for  short 
periods.  The  specific  mission  of  the 
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A lot  of  Ranger  training  is  geared  for  some  very  special  types  of 
missions.  But  how  well  does  it  all  come  together?  To  find  out,  the 
author  packed  his  gear  and  went  off  to  training  “Ranger  style.”  It 
started  with  an  operations  order: 

“The  northwestern  United  States  has  been  invaded.  Although 
the  invading  enemy’s  been  stopped,  several  areas  are  now  in  their 
hands — including  the  Whidby  Island  Naval  Base  in  Washington.  Our 
mission  is  to  recon  the  base,  particularly  the  radar  missile  site.’’ 

Sergeant  Joe  Picanco  is  reading  his  operations  order  for  a 
squad  training  mission.  He’s  a squad  leader  in  Company  B’s  2d 
Platoon — and  there’s  no  time  to  lose. 

Equipment  is  drawn,  fire  support  coordinated  and  a model  of 
the  objective  is  hastily  constructed  on  a sand  table.  Sgt  Picanco  is 
in  complete  charge.  He  writes  and  gives  the  warning  and  operations 
orders,  conducts  rehearsals  and  inspects  the  squad  to  insure  that 
everyone  is  ready  to  go. 

Each  man  in  the  squad  is  fully  aware  of  every  facet  of  the 
operation.  Any  one  of  them  could  take  charge  if  necessary. 

To  get  to  the  Navy  base  there  are  15  kilometers  of  Puget  Sound 
to  navigate.  There  are  also  10  kilometers  of  enemy-held  ground  to 
cover  before  they’ll  be  in  position  to  conduct  the  recon. 

At  5 p.m.  rubber  boats  are  inflated  and  the  punishing  trip  is 
underway.  After  2Vz  hours  of  paddling,  the  boats  are  nosed  onto  a 
deserted  section  of  Whidby  Island  beach.  A perimeter  is  established 
and  the  Rangers  move  out  to  contact  a partisan  fisherman.  He  gives 
the  patrol  valuable  information  concerning  the  enemy  and  the  terrain. 

In  the  darkness  the  squad  sets  off  toward  the  enemy  base  across 
the  bay.  Always  on  the  alert,  they  move  through  thick  woods  and  along 
gravel  roads.  At  9:30  the  squad  arrives  on  the  outskirts  of  the  base. 

After  establishing  his  objective  rally  point  (ORP)  and  ensuring 
that  his  fire  support  is  in  place,  Sgt  Picanco  and  four  other  men  set 
out  to  conduct  the  recon.  The  only  undetectable  route  is  along  the 
water’s  edge.  It’s  an  area  studded  with  huge  boulders,  slabs  of  cement 
and  logs. 

For  more  than  2 hours  they  clamber  over  and  through  obstacles. 
Finally,  they  near  the  wharf  and  boat  house.  Every  sound  sends  the 
patrol  diving  among  the  boulders  until  the  danger  of  detection  passes. 

The  tough  part  is  still  ahead.  A large  parking  lot  has  to  be 
crossed.  Also,  there  are  people  on  the  wharf  and  in  the  buildings 
surrounding  the  lot.  An  occasional  patrol  vehicle  rolls  by. 

Using  drainage  ditches  and  other  available  cover,  the  patrol 
works  its  way  across  the  lot  to  a hedge  leading  to  a hill.  The  top 
of  that  hill  is  the  objective. 

After  2 hours  under  the  noses  of  guards  and  roving  patrols, 
the  patrol  has  sketched  the  installation  in  detail — even  to  the  numbers 
on  the  vehicles.  All  that  remains  is  to  return  to  the  ORP  with  the 
information. 

The  return  trip  could  have  been  as  difficult  as  the  trip  in,  but 
Sgt  Picanco  decides  that  getting  out  fast  is  more  important.  So  the 
patrol  goes  boldly  across  the  parking  lot  and  down  the  highway.  At 
3 the  next  morning  the  tired  but  happy  patrol  is  back  at  the  ORP. 

To  make  things  tougher,  Sgt  Picanco’s  patrol  was  one  of  three 
operating  on  the  base.  And  both  the  Navy  and  the  civilian  guards 
knew  the  Rangers  were  coming.  Yet  all  three  of  the  patrols  success- 
fully completed  their  missions  and  no  one  was  detected. 

At  3:45  a.m.  the  squad  arrives  at  the  pickup  point.  But  the 
exercise  isn’t  over.  Two  hours  later  the  company  is  back  on  the  road 
en  route  to  another  operation,  fhe  training  exercise  that  began  with 
a warning  order  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  won’t  end  for  the  2d  Platoon 
until  late  Friday. 

During  this  exercise  they  complete  an  amphibious  operation, 
night  reconnaissance  patrol,  movement  to  contact,  night  ambush,  and 
march  and  shoot  exercises.  It’s  a typical  week  for  the  men  of  the 
2d  Battalion. 


battalions  is  to  conduct  special 
operations.  The  raid  on  the  Son- 
Tay  prisoner  of  war  camp  in  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Israeli  Entebbe 
raid  are  the  types  of  operations 
they  are  expected  to  fulfill. 

“There’s  a definite  need  for 
our  type  of  unit,”  says  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Gerald  H.  Bethke,  2d  Bat- 
talion commander.  “We’re  capable 
of  going  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
our  operations.  There’s  no  one 
better  trained  to  do  the  type  of  job 
that  we’re  expected  to  do.  We’re 
the  best  there  is.” 

On  the  surface  the  Rangers 
seem  a lot  like  Airborne  and  Spe- 
cial Forces  units,  but  a closer  look 
shows  some  differences. 

Airborne  units  are  trained 
primarily  for  quick-reaction  con- 
ventional warfare  or  large  unit 
missions.  The  Green  Berets 
operate  in  independent  11-man 
teams.  As  specialists  in  unconven- 
tional warfare  tactics,  they’re  or- 
ganized to  train  and  assist  local 
forces  in  guerrilla-type  operations. 

The  Rangers  are  trained  in 
conventional  as  well  as  unconven- 
tional operations.  They  can  fight  as 
infantry  or  conduct  deep  penetra- 
tion raids  on  enemy  targets  or  pro- 
tect American  interests  behind 
enemy  lines. 

The  Rangers  travel  light. 
The  2d  Battalion’s  only  vehicles 
are  two  14-ton  trucks.  Food,  cloth- 
ing and  weapons — about  65  pounds 
in  all — travel  with  the  troops,  on 
their  backs.  Resupply  usually 
comes  by  air. 

“Everything  we  use,  we 
carry,”  says  Lt  Col  Bethke.  “And 
we  don’t  have  double  standards.  I 
carry  the  same  load  as  everyone 
else.  We  stress  teamwork.  In  the 
Rangers,  everyone  pulls  his  equal 
share.” 

The  Rangers  have  training 
requirements  unlike  most  units  in 
the  Army.  At  6 a.m.,  following 
strenuous  physical  training,  each 
company  runs  from  3 to  10  miles. 
Each  Ranger  is  expected  to  be  able 
to  run  5 miles  in  less  than  40  min- 
utes, march  20  miles  with  full  field 
gear  in  less  than  6 hours.  At  the 
end  of  the  normal  training  day, 
many  of  the  men  can  be  found  in 
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the  battalion  gym  working  out  on 
the  weight  machines. 

Each  man  also  must  qualify 
quarterly  with  his  weapon.  “We 
live  by  our  weapon,”  says  Captain 
Joseph  Ivey,  battalion  civil  affairs 
officer.  “In  combat  we  have  to 
depend  on  the  man  next  to  us.  We 
want  to  be  sure  he’ll  be  able  to  do 
the  job.” 

Much  of  the  training  is  en- 
vironmental. The  2d  Battalion  has 
conducted  jungle  training  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  amphibious 
exercises  in  Coronado,  Calif.,  and 
arctic  training  in  Alaska.  They  also 
took  part  in  Exercise  Brave  Shield 
XIV  at  Yakima,  Wash.,  Eiring 
Center.  The  1st  Battalion  from 
Eort  Stewart  participated  in  the 
European  REFORGER  VIII  exer- 
cise. 

While  the  battalion  sets  its 
own  training  schedules,  much  of 
the  training  is  left  up  to  the  com- 
pany commanders.  “He  knows  his 
people  and  what  they  need,”  Col 
Bethke  says.  “If  he  feels  they  need 
more  night  ambush  training,  he  can 
conduct  it.” 

Rangers  prepare  for  their 
special  missions  with  well  planned 
and  executed  training  exercises 
that  stress  realism.  During  an  ex- 
ercise the  troops  conduct  them- 
selves as  if  they  were  facing  the 
enemy.  Sometimes  going  for  7 to 
10  days  at  a time,  they  may  catch 
sleep  only  when  there’s  a lull  in  the 
action. 

Training  starts  with  exten- 
sive hand-to-hand  combat  instruc- 
tion. Each  man  must  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  enemy,  even  without 
weapons. 

Next  the  men  move  to 
squad-level  training.  The  Ranger 
squad  leader  is  responsible  for  his 
men  and  their  proficiency.  It  is  he 
who  conducts  the  Squad  ARTEP 
(Army  Training  and  Evaluation 
Program)  exercises. 

When  the  squad  achieves 
the  desired  level  of  proficiency, 
platoon-  and  company-size 
ARTEPs  are  scheduled. 

Rangers  are  all  volunteers. 
They’ve  volunteered  for  the  Army, 
for  airborne  training  and  for  the 
fast-paced  life  of  a Ranger. 


Most  enlist  for  the  Rangers 
through  the  Unit  of  Choice  pro- 
gram. The  battalion  likes  to  screen 
its  people,  but  much  of  the  selec- 
tion is  left  up  to  the  recruiter. 

Most  say  it’s  the  desire  to 
be  the  best.  “When  I came  in  the 
Army  I didn’t  want  to  be  in  an 
ordinary  unit.  There  wasn’t  enough 
challenge,”  says  Private  First 
Class  Pat  Drewelon,  a rifleman 
with  the  1st  platoon.  Company  C. 

“The  people  in  this  battalion 
want  to  be  part  of  the  best.  Our 
leadership  is  much  better;  we  have 
unbelievable  officers  and  NCOs. 
And  everyone  is  really  well- 
trained.  A Ranger  PEC  could  be  a 
platoon  leader  in  an  ordinary  unit.” 

Corporal  Harry  McFall,  a 
fire  team  leader,  says,  “I  wanted 
to  be  the  best  man  in  the  best  unit 
in  the  Army.  I don’t  know  if  I’m 
the  best  man,  but  I know  this  is  the 
best  unit.” 


‘There’s  a definite 
need  for  our  type  of 
unit.  We’re  capable  of 
going  anywhere  in  the 
world.  . . .’ 


As  in  most  units  there  are 
some  people  who  look  out  of  place. 
Sergeant  James  McNeme  is  one  of 
them.  He’s  35,  married,  the  father 
of  three  children  and  he’s  on  his 
first  enlistment.  He’s  also  Com- 
pany B’s  training  NCO.  Four  years 
ago  he  was  a successful  civil  engi- 
neer working  in  Middle  East  oil 
fields.  He  gave  up  a career  and 
home  to  join  the  Army. 

“I  joined  the  Army  because 
I’ve  always  wanted  military  train- 
ing,” says  Sgt  McNeme.  “When 
others  my  age  were  coming  in  the 
Army  I was  in  school.  Then  I had 
a family  and  had  to  earn  a living. 
I had  a good  life,  but  I knew  I 
would  never  be  happy  unless  I gave 
the  service  a try.  I joined  the  2d 
Battalion  when  it  was  forming  and 
I’ve  been  with  it  ever  since.” 


Unlike  some  Army  units, 
the  Rangers  don’t  have  many  dis- 
cipline problems.  There  are  several 
reasons.  “Our  troops  police  them- 
selves,” says  Sgt  McNeme.  “Peer 
pressure  plays  a big  part.  The  old 
hands  either  shape  a new  man  up 
or  ship  him  out.  It’s  that  simple. 

“The  troops  in  the  2d  Bat- 
talion are  intelligent,  motivated  and 
respect  authority.” 

“Since  I’ve  been  command- 
er there’s  never  been  a court-mar- 
tial,” says  Lt  Col  Bethke.  “One  of 
the  reasons  is,  we  can  get  rid  of 
personnel  who  don’t  measure  up. 
If  someone  breaks  the  rules,  or  we 
see  that  he  isn’t  going  to  make  the 
grade,  he’s  reassigned.  We  cut 
orders  on  him  and  he’s  on  his  way. 
No  questions  asked.” 

This  reassignment  option  is 
part  of  the  original  unit  doctrinal 
statement.  It’s  a tool  for  the  com- 
mander to  maintain  the  Rangers’ 
high  standards — both  physical  and 
mental. 

“Rangers  are  100  percent 
dependable  and  very  motivated,” 
says  First  Lieutenant  Mark  Hud- 
son, Company  B.  “It’s  a pleasure 
being  a platoon  leader  here.  You 
can  tell  one  of  these  men  to  do 
something  and  you  know  that  it’ll 
be  done.  This  is  the  way  the  Army 
should  be.” 

Captain  Jim  Dubik,  com- 
manding officer  of  B Company, 
puts  it  this  way.  “These  people 
want  to  be  here.  They  know  what’s 
in  store  for  them  and  they  know 
they  can  leave  anytime.  We  don’t 
have  to  look  over  a man’s  shoulder 
to  see  that  he’s  doing  his  job.  We 
know  he  is.” 

Whether  parachuting  into 
the  frozen  Arctic,  cutting  their  way 
through  tropical  jungles,  or  ma- 
neuvering in  the  sand  and  dust  of 
the  desert.  Rangers  strive  for  one 
thing — to  be  the  world’s  best  fight- 
ing men. 

They  may  have  reached 
their  goal.  A U.S.  Marine  Corps 
gunnery  sergeant,  who  had  been 
instructing  the  Rangers  in  amphibi- 
ous operations,  wrote  in  his  final 
report;  “The  Marines  are  looking 
for  a few  good  men.  The  Rangers 
seem  to  have  found  them.”  □ 
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ON-THE-JOB  WEDDING 


The  bride  is  a crane  operater . The  groom  is  a cable  rigger . 
They  met  last  May  when  their  unit,  the  497th  Engineer  Com- 
pany (Port  Construction)  , Fort  Eustis,  Va.  , was  tasked  to 
build  a footbridge  across  a portion  of  the  Anacostia  River  in 
Washington,  D.C.  (See  "Bridging  the  Generations,"  Dec.  '76 
SOLDIERS)  . On  December  14,  PECs  Margaret  Larimore  and 
Darryl  Queen  were  married  on  the  bridge  they  helped  to  build . 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Reverend  James  Larimore, 
father  of  the  bride.  He  was  assisted  by  the  Reverend  Richard 
Harp  qf  Washington's  National  Memorial  Church. 


• MSgt  John  R.  Montgom- 
ery, Sergeants  Major  Academy, 
Fort  Bliss  , Tex  . , named  Avia- 
tion Soldier  of  the  Year  by  the 
Army  Aviation  Association  of 
America.  MSgt  Montgomery 
was  honored  for  outstanding 
performance  of  duty  as  main- 
tenance chief  for  the  Army's 
Silver  Eagles  precision  heli- 
copter team.  . . .CW02  Steve 
Crouch,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  — 
82d  Airborne  Pilot  of  the  Year 
for  contribution  to  sport  para- 
chuting. 

• Capt  Kathryn  Poleson , 
Eisenhower  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Fort  Gordon,  Ga.  — named 
Georgia's  Young  Woman  of  the 
Year  for  1976. 

• Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  (ROTC)  Cadet  Jeffery  A. 
Etter,  Texas  A&M  University — 
recipient  of  General  Guy  S . Me- 
loy  ROTC  Scholarship  for  high 
school  and  ROTC  achievements . 


30  YEARS  LATER 

Karl  Regul  Jr.  , right,  had 
his  wallet  stolen  at  Fort  Meade, 
Md  . , in  1946  . The  wallet  con- 
tained a $25  Series  E War  Bond. 
Thomas  Turner,  a carpenter 
at  Fort  Meade,  found  the  wallet 
in  November  . The  bond  , now 
worth  $59.16,  was  still  in  the 
wallet . 


RECONDITIONED 

Maj  James  Davis,  415th  Civil  Affairs  Company,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  , has  completely  restored  this  1940 
Dodge  T202-VCI  command  reconnaissance  staff  car.  Only  three 
of  the  vehicles  are  known  to  exist  today. 
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THE  CHAPLAIN’S  A LADY 

Chaplain  (Capt)  Alice  Har- 
ris, Camp  Humphreys,  Korea, 
is  one  of  four  female  chaplains 
on  active  Army  duty . A native 
of  Georgia,  she  originally  plan- 
ned a career  in  music.  She  at- 
tended Clark  College  in  Atlanta, 
and  changed  her  major  from 
music  to  religion  and  philosophy. 
After  receiving  a bachelor  of  arts 
degree  at  Clark,  she  attended 
Turner  Theological  Seminary, 
also  in  Atlanta,  and  was  ordained 
in  1969. 


PART-TIME  PAINT  JOB 

Three  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  , soldiers  recently  completed  the 
task  of  repainting  a vintage  C-46  "Curtiss  Commando"  air- 
craft. They  are,  left  to  right,  SP4  Thomas  McFarland  and 
SP5  Eugene  L.  Burchard,  782d  Aviation  Maintenance  Battalion, 
82d  Airborne  Division,  and  PFC  James  D.  Brown,  Company  C, 
548th  Engineer  Battalion.  The  C-46  was  used  to  drop  para- 
troopers during  World  War  II.  It's  now  on  display  at  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  War  Memorial  Museum . 


PERFECT  SCORE 

Pvt  Stanley  K.  Hofeling,  Nebraska  Army  National  Guard,  set 
a new  M16  rifle  firing  record  during  basic  training  at  Port  Knox, 
Ky . He  had  a perfect  score  of  80  hits.  After  basic  training,  he 
remains  at  Port  Knox  for  Advance  Individual  Training. 


SINGING  SISTERS 

Two  sisters  who  have  sung 
together  since  childhood  are 
now  singing  together  in  the 
Army.  SP6s  Kay  L.  Bowman, 
left,  and  Connie  R.  Mitchell 
are  members  of  the  U .S  . Army 
Band  Chamber  Singers  at  Fort 
Myer,  Va.  Both  sisters  are 
married  to  servicemen . 


FAMILY  TAILOR 

The  "Coffing  look"  is  defi- 
nately  "in"  as  far  as  the  five 
females  of  the  Coffing  house- 
hold are  concerned . They 
have  their  own  clothes  design- 
er. Sgt  1st  Cl  Walter  Coffing, 
Tripler  Army  Medical  Center, 
Hawaii,  designs  and  makes 
most  of  the  clothing  for  his 
wife  and  four  daughters. 

Sergeant  Coffing  began  sew- 
ing 6 years  ago  when  Mrs. 
Coffing  asked  her  husband  for 
some  help  with  a pattern. 

The  family  is  scheduled  to 
move  to  Fort  Knox,  and  Sgt  1st 
Cl  Coffing  has  been  sewing  over- 
time. He  has  completed  at  least 
five  pant  suits  for  each  of  his 
daughters . 
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Challenger’s  Corner 


SOLDIERS  associate  editor,  Major  Courtney  M.  Rittgers,  came  up  with 
this  month’s  problem.  If  you’ve  got  a brain-teaser  you’d  like  to  share, 
send  it  to  Mindbenders,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

If  a turtle  travels  at  the  speed  of  100  furlongs  per  fortnight,  how  many 
days  would  it  take  it  to  travel  10  kilometers? 


Sound  Alikes 


Homonyms  are  words  that  sound  alike,  but  are  spelled  differently  and 
have  different  meanings  (tail/tale,  root/route,  minor/miner).  Identify 
the  following  homonyms  from  their  definitions. 


1.  myself/organ  of  sight 

2.  receive  wages/a  vase 

3.  beloved/animal  with  antlers 

4.  curved  line/huge  boat 

5.  to  stop  up/to  condemn 

6.  chimney  pipe/propelled  through  the  air 

7.  contained/hotel 

8.  make  different/sacred  place 

9.  spherical  object/to  cry 

10.  to  surprise/24-hour  periods 

11.  rabbit/growth  on  top  of  head 

12.  red  vegetable/to  win 

13.  foundation/lowest  male  voice 

14.  trigonometry  ratio/indication 

15.  male  offspring/star  nearest  earth 

16.  stay  in  place/heaviness 

17.  lowest  cardinal  number/was  victorious 

18.  every  one/small  pointed  tool 

19.  daring  act/end  of  the  legs 

20.  instead/toward  the  front/one  more  than  three 

21.  grass  for  fodder/exclamation 

22.  penny/to  smell 

23.  travel  by  water/act  of  selling 

24.  to  total/paid  public  notice 

25.  small  berry/in  progress 

26.  to  grind/higher  in  quality 

27.  one  who  inherits/the  atmosphere 

28.  setting/recognized 

29.  scatter  seeds/fasten  with  stitches 

30.  organ  that  pumps  blood/male  deer 


5T/^/GHT 
L/NES  AND 
MAKE  I 
DIAMOND, 
\_SQUAfiiE 
AND  4- 
TK/ANGLES! 


PERFORATIONS 


^ OF  PAPEF 

Z T/W\ES, 

PERPORATE  1 

(pa  per.) 

r/ME,  UNFOLD 
AND  FINISH 
WITH  3 

• w 

1 P/D  HD/  pal 

PERFORATION' 


(^1/="  you  CUT  BOTH  LOOPS,  NOPV 
MANY  SEPAPATB  PIECES  OP 
TW/NE  WOULD  YOU  have/ 


CIST 


CUT 


For  answers  see  page  55. 
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Maj  Mac  McAllister 


BAD  CHECKS  are  bad  news.  Sol- 
diers who  write  bad  checks  are 
flirting  with  a lot  of  trouble.  First 
of  all,  there  is  the  damage  to  the 
soldier’s  reputation,  but  that  is 
only  the  beginning.  Even  a single 
bad  check  issued  to  the  post  ex- 
change or  commissary  can  cause  a 


chain  reaction  of  problems. 

An  offender  has  7 days  from 
the  time  of  notification  to  redeem 
the  bad  check. If  the  check  is  not 
brought  back  within  7 days,  the 
soldier’s  ID  card  will  be  over- 
stamped and  check  cashing  privi- 
leges will  be  suspended  for  6 


months. 

A second  offense  in  less 
than  1 year  will  bring  a full  year’s 
suspension  of  check-cashing  privi- 
leges, even  if  the  check  is  re- 
deemed within  the  7-day  period.  If 
this  second  check  is  not  redeemed 
in  the  7-day  period,  check  cashing 
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A check  is  a written 
order  directing  a 
bank  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of 
money  to  the  person 
or  organization  you 
indicate.  Always 
write  your  checks  in 
ink  and  make  sure 
the  written  and 
figure  portions 
agree.  Also,  never 
cross-out  or  alter 
the  symbols  on  the 
bottom  left  part  of 
your  checks. 


privileges  will  be  suspended 
indefinitely. 

A copy  of  the  notice  stating 
the  terms  of  suspension. is  placed 
in  the  soldier’s  201  file.  Even  if  the 
soldier  has  a permanent  change  of 
station  (PCS)  reassignment,  the 
suspension  will  follow. 

Other  things  which  can  hap- 
pen to  repeat  offenders  are  in- 
creasingly tough,  ranging  from 
reprimands,  efficiency  report  com- 


ments, Article  15s  or  courts-martial 
or  separation  from  the  service.  The 
full  list  of  penalties  includes:  6- 
months,  1 year  or  indefinite  sus- 
pension of  privileges;  reprimand; 
reduction  in  grade  (administrative); 
Article  15;  comment  on  efficiency 
report;  bar  to  reenlistment;  separa- 
tion for  the  good  of  the  service;  or 
special  court  martial. 

A check  is  a written  order 
directing  a bank  to  pay  a certain 


sum  in  money  to  a named  person 
or  organization.  There  are  three 
parties  to  a check: 

DRAWER — The  person 
who  writes  a check  and  signs  it. 

DRAWEE — The  bank  on 
which  a check  is  drawn. 

PAYEE — The  person  to 
whom  a check  is  made  payable. 

DATE — The  date  on 
which  the  check  was  written. 
Don’t  date  ahead.  The  date  on 


PLEASE  BE  SURE  TO  DEDUCT  ANY  PER  CHECK  CHARGES  OH  SERVICE  CHARGES  THAT  MAY  APPLY  TO  YOUR  ACCOUNT 
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rMeMBER  to  record  automatic  payments  / DEPOSITS  ON  DATE  AUTHORIZED 


When  you 
write  a check 
enter  the 
amount  in 
your 

checkbook. 
Subtract  the 
amount  of 
your  check 
from  your 
previous 
balance.  This 
will  give  you 
your  current 
balance.  When 
you  make  a 
deposit,  enter 
the  date  and 
the  amount  in 
your  register 
and  add  it  to 
your  balance. 
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a check  is  considered  stale  if  it 
is  6 months  old.  It  is  legal  to  date 
a check  on  Sunday  and  holidays. 
Checks  should  always  be  written 
in  ink. 

CHECK  NUMBER— 

Used  for  your  record  keeping. 

FIGURE  AMOUNT  AND 
WRITTEN  AMOUNT— These 
two  amounts  must  always  agree. 
If  there  is  a difference  between 
the  two,  the  bank  usually  pays 
the  amount  written  in  words. 

MAGNETIC  INK  CHAR- 
ACTER RECOGNITION 
(MICR) — The  MICR  numbers 
are  printed  in  magnetic  ink  so 
they  can  be  read  by  automated 
machines.  The  left-hand  group 
of  MICR  numbers  is  called  the 
ABA  (American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation) transit  number-routing 
symbol.  These  numbers  are 
repeated  in  the  fraction  at  the 
top  right  of  a check.  The  other 
group  of  MICR  numbers  is 
called  the  account  number. 
MICR  numbers  shouldn’t  be  al- 
tered in  any  way. 

Here  are  some  things  you 
should  know  to  maintain  your 
checking  account  in  proper  order: 
Before  writing  a check,  enter  the 
check  number,  date,  payee  and 
amount  in  the  checkbook  register. 
Subtract  the  amount  of  the  check 
from  the  previous  balance.  This 
will  give  a current  balance.  When 
a deposit  is  made,  enter  the  date 
and  the  amount  in  the  checkbook 
register  and  add  it  to  the  previous 
balance. 

If  a checkbook  is  lost  or 
stolen,  the  bank  should  be  notified 
immediately. 

ENDORSEMENT  is  the 

handwritten  signature  of  the  payee, 
usually  placed  on  the  back  of  a 
check.  This  allows  the  payee  to 
cash  the  check  or  negotiate  it  to 
another  person.  There  are  three 
common  ways  to  endorse  a check: 


Q. 


4 


Q- 

An  endorsement  is  the 
handwritten  signature 
of  the  payee,  usually  written 
on  the  back  of  the  check. 
There  are  three  different 
ways  to  endorse  a check 


BLACK  ENDORSE- 
MENT— Payee’s  signature  ex- 
actly as  shown  on  face  of  the 
check. 

SPECIAL  ENDORSE- 
MENT— The  payee  negotiates  a 
check  to  another  person,  and 
only  that  person  can  cash  it. 

RESTRICTED  EN- 
DORSEMENT— Limits  further 
negotiation  of  a check;  states  a 
specific  purpose  for  use  of  a 
check. 

When  endorsing  a check,  the  name 
on  the  back  must  be  exactly  as  it 
appears  on  the  check  even  if  in- 
correct. Then,  below  that  should 
be  the  correct  signature.  All  checks 
presented  for  cash,  including 
checks  payable  to  CASH,  should 
be  endorsed. 

CERTIFIED  CHECKS— 
A certified  check  is  a depositor’s 
check  across  the  face  of  which 
an  authorized  person  of  the  bank 
has  stamped  the  word  “certi- 
fied” and  then  has  signed  his 
name  on  behalf  of  the  bank.  By 
its  certification  the  bank 
guarantees  sufficient  funds  have 
been  set  aside  from  the  deposi- 
tor’s account  to  pay  the  check 
when  it  is  presented  for  pay- 


ment. A fee  is  charged  for  this 
service.  Certified  checks  are 
often  used  to  make  large  pur- 
chases such  as  settlement  on  a 
house. 

STOP-PAYMENTS— A 

customer  may  request  payment 
be  stopped  on  a check  at  any 
time  before  it  is  paid.  A stop- 
payment  order  form  must  be 
signed.  If  the  request  is  taken 
over  the  telephone,  a written 
confirmation  by  the  customer 
must  usually  be  provided  within 
48  hours.  Only  the  drawer  of  a 
check  may  request  a stop- 
payment.  There  is  usually  a 
charge  for  this  service. 

A deposit  ticket  is  an  item- 
ized list  of  cash  and  checks  a 
depositor  presents  to  a teller  for 
credit  to  an  account.  Deposit  tick- 
ets must  be  correctly  completed 
before  a teller  can  begin  to  process 
the  deposit. 

When  cash  is  to  be  returned 
to  a depositor,  the  amount  is  listed 
in  the  “Less  Cash  Received” 
space  and  the  “Net  Deposit”  space 
is  filled  in.  The  deposit  ticket  is 
returned  to  the  depositor  in  the 
monthly  statement  and  is  used  for 
future  record-keeping.  A deposit 
ticket  should  contain  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing items:  name  of  account, 
current  date,  cash  properly  listed, 
check  properly  listed  (including 
ABA  number),  total  deposit  prop- 
erly listed  and  MICR  numbers. 

A deposit  made  with  a check 
drawn  on  another  bank  is  immedi- 
ately credited  to  an  account. 
However,  certain  situations  could 
cause  a “hold”  on  the  full  amount 
of  the  check.  In  other  words,  the 
deposit  would  not  be  available  for 
use  until  the  deposited  check  had 
actually  cleared.  A “cleared” 
check  means  the  check  has  been 
paid  by  the  bank  on  which  it  is 
drawn. 

Banks  usually  furnish  on  a 
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CHECKING  ACCOUNT  DEPOSIT  TICKET 


A deposit  ticket 
is  an  itemized 
list  of  cash  and 
checks  a 
depositor  gives 
to  a bank  teller 
to  credit  to  his 
account.  A 
deposit  ticket 
should  contain: 
name  of 
account,  current 
date,  cash  and 
checks  properly 
listed  and  total 
deposit. 
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lOHN  S.  SCOTT 
MARY  A.  SCOTT 

196  Main  Street 
Springfield,  Va  221SO 
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additional  listing 


BE  SURE  EACH  ITEM  IS 
PROPERLY  ENOOkSEO 
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CHECKS  AND  OTHER  ITEMS  AReVeCEIVED  FOR  DEPOSIT  SUBjECT  TO  THE  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  THIS  BANK  S COLLECTION  AGREEMENT 


1 ENTER  HERE  ANY  CHECKS  WHICH  YOU  HAVE 
ISSUED  AND  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  RETURNED  WITH 
THIS  STATEMENT 

CHECK  NUMBER 

AMOUNT 

^ loa 

lot 

1 10 

! 0 t.  ^ 

Hi 

n*? 

TOTAL 

BEFORE  YOU  START  — 

PLEASE  BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  CHECKBOOK  A_L 
AUTOMATIC  transactions  SHOWN  ON  THE  FRONT  OF  YO-'R 
STATEMENT 


YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  ADDED  IF  ANY 
OCCURRED 

1 Guaranteed  Reserve 
advances 

2 Memo  deposits 

3 Othef  automatic  deposits 

4 Guaranteed  Reserve 
overpayments 


YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  SUBTRACTED  ANY 
OCCURRED 

1 Automatic  Guarar>teed  Reserve 
payments 

2 Automatic  savings  transfers 

3 Service  charges 

4 Memo  checks 

5 Automatic  CiuP  transfers 

6 Other  automatic  deductions 
and  payments 


DEDUCTION  CODES  FOR  OTHER  ACCOUNTS 


DEPOSITS  FROM  OTHER  SERVICES 
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CHECKING  ACCOUNT  ENTRIES 
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2 ENTfR  here  the  NEW  balance  SHOWN  CN  Th£  FRO*  T OF  THIS  STATEMENT 


3 EMER  HERE  ANv  DEPOSITS  WHICH  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  CREDITED 

ON  this  statement 


7^5, 


4 TOTALS  OFLINE2AND3 


"\a\. 


6 ENTER  here  the  total  OF  COLUMN  1 


6 bUB’RAC"  .’NE5«^ROM4  THIS  SHOULD  BE  YOUR  PRESENT 
CME';kBOO'<  BA  anCE 


CZ'l. 


TO 


NOTE  PLLASE  BALANCE  YOUR  MONTHLY  COMBINED  STATEMENT  WHEN  RECEIVED  IT  IS  TO  YOUR  BENEFIT  TO  EXAMINE  THE 
STATEMENT  AND  ALL  ENCLOSED  ITEMS  TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  ERRORS  FORGERIES  OR  ALTERATIONS  ARE  REPORTED  WITHIN 
14  DAYS  If  NO  EXCEPTIONS  ARE  REPORTED  YOUR  ACCOUNT  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED  CORRECT  AND  CHECKS  GENUINE  ALL 
ITEMS  ARE  CREDITED  SUBJECT  TO  FINAL  PAYMENT 


To  balance  your  checkbook:  Match  checks  against  register. 
Subtract  any  service  charges  from  your  balance.  Add  any 
deposits  not  shown  on  your  statement.  Add  the  amount  of 
checks  outstanding  and  subtract  from  your  statement  balance. 


monthly  basis  a detailed  record  of 
all  checking  account  deposits  and 
withdrawals.  Enclosed  with  the 
statement  will  be  the  checks  which 
have  been  written  to  date  that  have 
been  paid  out  of  an  account.  These 
“cancelled  checks”  will  serve  as 
receipts. 

BALANCING  should  be 
done  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
a statement.  Bank  statements  may 
vary  considerably  in  format  but  the 
following  procedure  can  always  be 
used  to  balance  a statement. 

• SORT  cancelled 
checks  by  date  and 
number.. 

• MATCH  checks 
against  check  register. 

• SUBTRACT  any  serv- 
ice charges  from  the 
checkbook  balance. 

• ADD  any  deposits  you 
have  made  that  are  not 
shown  on  bank  state- 
ment. 

• ADD  amounts  of 
checks  “outstanding” 
(i.e.,  written  but  not 
cashed  or  cleared)  and 
subtract  from  balance 
shown  on  bank  state- 
ment. 

The  bank  statement  and  the 
balance  should  agree.  If  not, 
there’s  an  error,  and  the  figuring 
process  should  be  repeated.  If  the 
error  cannot  be  found,  contact  the 
bank  immediately.  □ 
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"Ordnance  developed  it  for  something  called 
"Amphibious  Warfare."  " 


Continental  Army 


"If  those  aren't  Army  Regulation  rags,  soldier, 
you’re  in  big  trouble.’" 


Future  Army 


All  Seriousness  Aside 

For  the  Bicentennial,  some  fourth  graders  were  asked  to 
write  a biography  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  One  girl  wrote: 
""He  was  born  in  Boston.  He  moved  to  Philadelphia.  He 
met  a pretty  lady  on  the  street.  He  asked  her  to  marry 
him.  They  got  together  and  he  discovered  electricity."' 


The  manager  was  interviewing  the  new  employee. 
"Tell  me,  are  you  a clock  watcher?  " 

"Heck  no,  I like  outside  work.  I'm  a whistle-listener." 


"Can  I bring  a girlfriend  to  the  club  tonight?”  the 
caller  asked. 

"I  guess  it's  okay,  " came  the  reply,  "as  long  as  she's 
the  wife  of  a member.” 


Sunday,  February  6,  is  National  Procrastination  Day. 
The  celebration  has  been  put  off  until  Tuesday. 

From  Johti  Perry.  HQ,  OA 


Desk  Signs 

Even  Robinson  Crusoe  couldn't  have  everything 
done  by  Friday. 

I'm  never  lost.  People  are  always  telling  me  where 

to  go. 

From  SFC  Albert  Randez  III, 
Hq.  CINCPAC.  Hawaii 

Officially  Speaking 

More  phrases  heard  in  committee  or  noted  in  corre- 
spondence— and  what  they  really  mean; 

Coordinator — the  guy  from  headquarters  who  doesn’t 
know  what's  going  on. 

We’re  Making  a Survey — we  need  more  time  to  think  up 
a reply. 

Under  Consideration — we  never  heard  of  it  and  don’t 
know  where  to  look. 

Under  Active  Consideration — we're  looking  in  the  files  for 
it. 

Will  Be  Looked  Into — maybe  the  whole  thing  will  be  for- 
gotten by  the  next  meeting. 

Reliable  Source — the  guy  you  just  talked  with. 

Informed  Source — the  guy  who  introduced  you. 
Unimpeachable  Source — the  guy  who  started  the  rumor. 
See  Me  Later  On  This — I'm  as  confused  as  you  are. 

Will  Advise  You  In  Due  Course — if  we  figure  it  out,  we  ll 
let  you  know. 
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BASIC  COMBAT  TRAINING  (BCT)  is  not  an  easily 
forgotten  experience.  Many  of  the  things,  both 
good  and  bad,  learned  during  those  hectic  7 weeks 
stick  with  a person  forever.  That’s  good  for  the 
Army  and  it’s  “Minuteman”  program. 


Minuteman  is  a 2-week  BCT  refresher 
course.  It  prepares  a person  who  has  a break  in 
service  of  at  least  3 years  to  join  the  Army  for  a 


Trainees  race  to  beat  the  clock  during  the  “Run,  Dodge  and 
Jump”  segment  of  the  Advanced  Physical  Fitness  Test. 


minimum  of  4 years.  The  program  also  is  open  to 
prior  service  personnel  from  other  services. 

Volunteers  who  are  accepted  for  the  pro- 
gram are  sent  to  the  Leadership  Academy,  BCT 
Committee  Group,  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  They 
undergo  more  than  80  hours  of  tough  training  in 
such  things  as:  physical  fitness,  fire  and  maneuver, 


M16  qualification,  M60  machine  gun,  drill,  military 
justice,  first  aid,  leadership  and  much  more. 

To  be  graduated  from  the  program,  trainees 
must  successfully  complete  basic  rifle  marksman- 
ship, pass  a proficiency  test  and  a modified  Ad- 
vanced Physical  Fitness  Test  (APFT).  Failures  re- 
sult in  reassignment  to  a special  training  company 
for  remedial  training  or  recycling. 

Many  pass  the  modified  APFT  the  first  time 
but  a significant  number  don’t.  Those  who  don’t 
pass  the  test  are  handled  individually.  They  may 
be  released  from  the  Army,  retained  for  a short 
period  of  additional  PT  or  be  allowed  to  graduate, 
it  all  depends  on  the  individual. 

More  than  10,000  soldiers  have  gone 
through  the  Minuteman  program  since  April  1974. 
Less  than  5 percent  have  washed  out.  “On  the 
average,  they’re  pretty  highly  motivated,’’  says 
Captain  Gil  Goodman,  Minuteman  commander. 

Two  classes — each  averaging  180  men— 
train  at  the  same  time.  The  men  have  high  praise 
for  their  drill  sergeants.  “They  treat  us  like  human 
beings,’’  says  one  student. 

According  to  another  returning  soldier, 
“having  been  an  NCO  myself,  used  to  giving 
orders,  it’s  hard  to  come  back  and  have  people 
order  you  around.  But  our  drill  sergeants  really 
treat  us  with  some  respect.” 

What  kind  of  soldier  is  the  Army  getting 
under  this  program?  Records  show  that  most  are 
married,  between  the  age  of  26  and  28  and  average 
a 5-year  break  in  service.  They  have  had  2 to  3 years 
prior  service  and  attained  an  average  rank  of  E5 
or  E6.  Most  have  a high  school  education  and  some 
have  college  experience. 

Because  their  training  is  so  short,  trainees 
usually  have  orders  for  their  next  assignment  be- 
fore reporting  to  Minuteman.  Like  everyone  else 
entering  the  Army  they  have  to  take  what’s  open 
at  the  time  they  enlist.  Many  go  on  to  advanced 
individual  training  in  the  combat  arms. 

“I  was  in  communications  before,”  says  one 
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BASIC 


Sgt  JoAnn  Mann 


The  2-week  basic  training  refresher  course  includes  practice  with  hand  grenades. 


soldier.  “I  want  to  go  back  into  that,  but  ...  I’m  . 
going  infantry.” 

There  were  also  some  complaints  over  the 
lack  of  information  about  the  program.  ‘‘Recruiters 
should  tell  you  more  about  Minuteman,”  says  one 
man.  ‘‘I  came  here  expecting  to  just  put  on  a 
uniform,  be  briefed  on  my  changes  in  regulations 


and  go  to  my  next  duty  station.” 

But  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  for  some,  most 
of  the  trainees  don’t  regret  their  decisions  to  join 
or  rejoin  the  Army. 

‘‘We  came  in  for  the  jobs  and  the  security,” 
says  one  soldier.  ‘‘But  I think  most  of  us  join  mainly 
to  be  soldiers.”  □ 
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story  and  photos  by  Sgt  1st  Cl  Floyd  Harrington 


Weapons,  uniforms,  flags,  patches  and  other  mementoes  fill  the  2d  Infantry  Division  museum  at  Camp  Casey,  Korea. 


i;  UNLESS  you’ve  lived  in  a cave  all  your  life  you’ve 
probably  heard  of  the  Rose  Bowl  and  the  Super 
Bowl.  But  what  about  the  Liscum,  Korea  or  Shang- 
I hai  Bowls?  Or,  for  that  matter,  the  Manchu  Throne 
j or  Bell  of  Balangiga? 

Unlike  the  two  bowls  of  football  fame,  the 
1 Liscum,  Korea  and  Shanghai  Bowls  are  silver 
i punch  bowls.  The  Manchu  Throne  is  a forerunner 
of  the  "porta  potty,’’  and  the  Bell  of  Balangiga  was 
, a signaling  device. 

i These  keepsakes  are  just  a few  of  the  treas- 

j ures  that  are  a part  of  the  2d  Infantry  Division 
(Indianhead)  museum  at  Camp  Casey,  Korea. 

i' 


The  silver  bowls  are  eye-catching  examples 
of  the  silversmith’s  art.  Each  has  its  own  history. 

The  Liscum  Bowl  is  a memorial  to  Colonel 
Emerson  H.  Liscum.  Col  Liscum  was  killed  while 
commanding  the  9th  Infantry  Regiment — the 
"Manchu,"  now  part  of  the  2d  Division — during  an 
assault  on  the  walls  of  Tientsin,  China,  in  July  1900. 

After  breaching  the  walls,  the  9th  captured 
a Chinese  mint  filled  with  silver  valued  at  $376,000. 
After  the  war,  the  silver  was  returned.  Prince  Li 
Hung  Chang  expressed  his  gratitude  by  presenting 
two  large  bars  of  silver  to  the  regiment. 

Japanese  silversmiths  used  the  silver  to 


Among  the  displays  in  the  museum  are  the  Manchu  Throne,  the  Korea  Bowl  and  the  Bell  of  Balangiga.  Above  right,  a soldier 
compares  his  Indianhead  patch  with  2d  Division  patches  from  World  War  I and  II. 


make  the  bowl  in  1902.  It  is  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Col  Liscum  and  other  officers  involved 
in  the  battle.  The  bowl  weighs  90  pounds  and  has 
a 14-gallon  capacity. 

The  huge  Korea  Bowl  belongs  to  the  23d 
Infantry  (Tomahawks).  It  was  crafted  from  5,610 
silver  Combat  Infantry  Badges  donated  by 
members  of  the  regiment  who  fought  in  Korea. 

Thirty  silversmiths  worked  4 months  to  com- 
plete the  bowl.  Together  with  its  cups  and  ladle 
it  weighs  200  pounds  of  which  188.6  pounds  are 
pure  silver. 

The  Shanghai  Bowl  resulted  from  action 
during  the  Sino-Japanese  War.  The  31st  Infantry 
(The  Polar  Bears)  had  been  sent  to  Shanghai, 
China,  to  protect  American  lives  and  property. 
When  the  fighting  was  over  the  officers  of  the  31st 
collected  1,500  Chinese  silver  dollars  from  which 
the  bowl  and  66  cups  were  made. 

On  December  8,  1941,  the  31st  once  again 
went  into  action.  This  time  it  was  the  Philippines. 
When  the  31st  was  finally  broken  up  by  Japanese 
forces  at  Mount  Samat  on  April  9,  1942,  Captain 
Earl  Short  buried  the  bowl  to  keep  it  out  of  enemy 
hands.  It  wasn  t until  late  in  1945  that  the  bowl  was 
dug  up  and  returned  to  the  31st  Infantry. 


The  Manchu  Throne  is  an  oddity  that  dates 
back  to  World  War  II.  Someone  in  the  9th  Infantry 
“obtained”  the  throne  from  Margum  Castle,  Port 
Talbot,  Wales,  while  the  9th  was  waiting  for  the 
Normandy  invasion.  The  throne  was  used  by  22 
different  commanders  of  the  9th  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  war. 

Also  a part  of  the  9th’s  heritage  is  the  Bell 
of  Balangiga.  On  September  28,  1901,  the  bell  was 
rung  to  signal  the  beginning  of  an  attack  by  gueril- 
las against  C Company,  9th  Infantry,  at  Balangiga, 
Philippine  Islands. 

Of  the  74  soldiers  who  fought,  38  were  killed, 
30  wounded  and  four  listed  as  missing  in  action. 
Only  four  men  survived  without  being  wounded. 

The  museum’s  treasures  include  many  other 
mementoes,  too.  Displayed  there  are  uniforms, 
flags,  patches  and  weapons  like  the  Jimgal. 

The  Jimgal — a 10-foot,  28-pound,  Chinese 
matchlock  musket — had  to  be  carried  into  battle 
by  two  men  and  fired  by  a third.  It  was  used  against 
the  9th  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900. 

Today  soldiers  of  the  2d  Division  stand  for 
a peaceful  future  and  use  modern  methods  and 
equipment.  Their  museum  is  a reminder  of  the 
division's  deeds  and  accomplishments.  □ 


PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  Bob 
Mason  is  just  beginning  his  sec- 
ond year  in  the  Army.  He  filed  his 
Federal  tax  return  early  and  he’s 
expecting  his  refund  any  day. 

Yesterday  he  heard  some 
of  his  friends  talking  about  state 
income  taxes. 

"I  didn’t  get  any  forms  to 
file,”  Bob  said  to  his  roommate. 
"]  thought  I didn’t  have  to  pay 
any  state  income  tax.” 

"So  did  I,  until  just  before 
I came  back  from  Europe  last 
year,”  John  replied.  "My  home 
state  sent  me  a bill  for  almost 
$500  in  back  taxes — plus  interest 
and  penalty  charges!” 

“But  you  weren’t  living 
there,”  Bob  pointed  out.  “You 
weren’t  taking  advantage  of  any 
of  the  state’s  services.” 

"I  know,  but  soldiers  still 
have  to  pay  state  and  local  taxes 
even  if  they’re  assigned  out  of 
the  country  or  in  another  state,” 
John  said.  "It’s  your  own  re- 
sponsibility to  get  the  necessary 
forms,  file  returns  and  pay  state 
taxes  on  time.” 

Bob  was  getting  a little 
nervous.  He  didn’t  have  much 
savings.  And  the  thought  of 
using  that  money  to  pay  state 
income  taxes  didn’t  exactly  ap- 
peal to  him. 

At  unit  training  that  after- 
noon, a captain  from  the  post 
legal  assistance  office  was  the 
guest  speaker.  His  subject:  state 
income  tax. 

The  first  thing  Bob  learned 
was  that  a soldier’s  home  of  rec- 
ord (HOR)  is  not  always  the  same 
as  his  legal  home  state  or  "dom- 
icile.” 

HOR  is  the  place  recorded 
as  your  home  when  you  enlisted, 
reenlisted  or  were  commis- 
sioned. For  Bob,  this  is  his 
parents’  address.  For  others,  it’s 
the  town  where  they  were  at- 
tending school  or  working  when 
they  entered  the  Army. 

Once  this  HOR  is  officially 
recorded,  it  can  be  changed  only 
at  reenlistment  or  if  a mistake 
had  been  made  on  the  original 
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paperwork.  It  changes  only  when 
you  establish  a new  HOR  where 
you  plan  to  return  at  separation 
time.  It’s  not  changed  just  be- 
cause you  want  to. 

Your  legal  home  state  or 
domicile  should  be  recorded  on 
a W4  form  and  kept  in  your  fi- 
nance records.  This  legal  home 
is  where  you  may  vote  and  regis- 
ter your  car,  and  where  you 
should  pay  local  and  state  in- 
come taxes.  Anytime  you  are 
present  in  a state  you  may  make 
it  your  legal  residence.  It  will  re- 
main your  permanent  legal  resi- 
dence until  you  change  it. 

Whenever  you  change 
your  permanent  legal  residence, 
you  should  fill  out  a new  W4  and 
give  it  to  your  finance  officer.  If 
you  don’t  your  pay  will  still  be 
subject  to  withholding  for  in- 
come taxes  payable  to  the  state 
of  prior  residence. 

Bob  was  interested  in  an- 
other point  the  Army  lawyer  dis- 
cussed, too.  After  duty  hours, 
Bob  has  a part-time  job.  Some 
special  rules  often  apply  in  cases 
where  a soldier  may  owe  taxes  to 
two  different  states. 

Under  this  situation,  Bob 
and  others  could  be  faced  with 
double  taxation.  The  Soldiers’ 
and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act, 
though,  prevents  this. 

Only  your  legal  domicile 
can  tax  your  military  pay,  not  the 
state  you’re  living  in  solely  be- 
cause of  official  orders.  This 
doesn’t  exempt  the  pay  of  a 
spouse  or  other  members  of  your 
family. 

Also,  it  doesn’t  cover  non- 
military employment,  interest  on 
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bank  deposits  or  income  from 
other  sources  such  as  rent.  Some 
state  laws  do  exclude  this  in- 
come. 

But  nearly  every  state  has 
a credit  provision  which  you  can 
apply  to  your  taxes.  Only  in  rare 
cases  are  you  ever  taxed  twice  on 
the  same  income. 

Most  states  also  have  a 
provision  for  extending  the  filing 
and  payment  dates.  Unlike  Fed- 
eral law,  though,  deadlines  and 
time  limits  for  filing  vary  consid- 
erably. 

If  you  need  an  extension, 
you’d  better  apply  now  and  give 
a complete  list  of  reasons.  State 
authorities  need  time  to  consider 
these  applications. 

Most  states  also  require 
some  sort  of  declaration  of  esti- 
mated taxes  if  money  is  not  being 
withheld.  Usually  payments  are 
made  quarterly  around  the  15th 
of  April,  June,  September  and 
January. 

In  addition  to  state  income 
tax,  some  counties  and  cities  levy 
their  own  taxes.  Among  those 
states  with  county  and  city  taxes 
are  Alabama,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  Generally, 
military  pay  is  exempt,  but  check 
with  your  local  tax  commis- 
sioner. 

Bob  did  some  checking 
himself  after  training.  Even 
though  he’s  going  to  have  to  pay 
some  state  taxes,  the  amount 
won’t  break  him. 

Next  year,  it  will  be  a little 
easier  for  Bob  and  a lot  of  other 
soldiers.  The  1976  Tax  Reform 
Act  allows  states  to  request  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  with- 
hold taxes  from  military  pay.  DOD 
has  4 months  from  the  date  of  the 
request  to  start  withholding.  (See 
“What’s  New,”  page  56.) 

In  the  meantime,  turn  the 
page  for  some  general  rules  to 
determine  your  state  tax  liability. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  charts, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam 
and  Puerto  Rico  are  considered 
states. 


a 


Tax  Liability: 
Legal  Resident 


Circle  the  state  where  you're  a legal  resident; 


Alaska 
Nevada 
South  Dakota 
Texas 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Alabama 

Colorado 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Puerto  Rico 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
Utah 
Virginia 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


If  your  state  is  listed  in  Column: 

A — You  don't  have  to  pay  any  income  tax  to  your  home  state.  Go  to  4 to  see  If 
you  have  any  obligation  to  the  state  where  you're  stationed. 

B — You  have  to  pay  state  income  tax  on  your  Army  pay  and  any  other  income  you 
might  receive  from  part-time  jobs  or  interest  from  savings  accounts.  Go  to  2 for 
information  on  extensions  to  the  filing  date. 

C — Tax  liability  in  this  state  varies  considerably.  Details  are  spelled  out  in  chart  5. 
Go  to  2 for  information  on  extensions  to  the  filing  date. 


Extensions  to  the 
Filing  Date 


Alaska 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Guam 

Massachusetts* 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

South  Carolina 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Puerto  Rico 

Utah 


Circle  your  state  again: 

B 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky** 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 


*a  copy  of  Federal  return  should  be  attached 

**military  are  exempt  from  interest  and  penalties  in  most  cases 

If  your  state  is  listed  in  Column; 

A — Attach  a statement  to  your  return  that  you  were  on  active  duty  outside  the  U.S. 
or  Puerto  Rico  on  the  filing  due  date  and  you'll  get  an  automatic  2-month  extension. 
Go  to  3 to  see  if  you  have  to  file  a declaration  of  estimated  taxes. 

B — Your  state  has  no  special  privileges  for  military  personnel.  Go  to  3 to  see  if  you 
have  to  file  a declaration  of  estimated  taxes. 

C — You  may  be  eligible  for  an  extension,  but  details  are  spelled  out  in  5.  First,  go 
to  3 to  see  if  you  have  to  file  a declaration  of  estimated  taxes. 


Declaration  of 
Estimated  taxes 

Circle  your  state  again: 


Alaska 

Delaware 

Guam 

Mississippi 


B 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Idaho 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

Tennessee 

Utah 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto  Rico 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
Vermont 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


If  your  state  is  listed  in  Column: 

A — In  general,  a declaration  is  not  required  if  you  expect  your  1977  form  to  show 
a tax  refund  OR  a tax  balance  due  to  be  paid  to  your  state  of  less  than  $100.  File 
only  if  your  estimated  tax  is  $100  or  more  and 

1.  You  can  reasonably  expect  to  receive  more  than  $500  from  sources  other 
than  wages  subject  to  withholding,  or. 

2.  You  can  reasonably  expect  gross  Income  to  exceed 

(a)  $20,000  for  a single  individual,  a head  of  household,  or  a widow  or  widower 
entitled  to  special  tax  rates; 

(b)  $20,000  for  a married  individual  entitled  to  file  a joint  declaration  with 
spouse,  but  only  if  the  spouse  has  not  received  wages  for  the  taxable  year; 

(c)  $20,000  tor  a married  individual  living  apart  from  spouse; 

(d)  $10,000  for  a married  individual  entitled  to  file  a joint  declaration  with 
spouse,  but  only  if  both  spouses  received  wages  for  the  taxable  year;  or 

(e)  $5,000  for  a married  individual  not  entitled  to  file  a joint  declaration  with 
spouse. 

Declaration  and  one-fourth  of  payment  is  due  on  April  15.  Other  payments  are  due 
on  June  and  September  15  and  January  16,  1978.  Go  to  4 to  find  out  if  you  have 
any  obligation  to  the  state  where  you're  stationed. 

B — No  declaration  of  estimated  taxes  is  required  In  your  state.  Go  to  4 to  find  out 
if  you  have  any  obligation  to  the  state  where  you're  stationed. 

C— You  may  have  to  file  a declaration  of  estimated  taxes.  Details  are  spelled  out 
in  5.  First,  check  4 to  see  if  you  have  any  obligation  to  the  state  where  you're 
stationed 


Tax  Liability: 
Temporarily  Stationed 

Circle  the  state  where  you're  stationed; 


B 

District  of  Columbia 

Guam 

Nevada 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Connecticut 

Florida 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California* 

Colorado 

Delaware** 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Ittinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


‘except  income  from  dividends,  interest  and  sale  of  stock 

“more  than  $600 

If  your  state  is  listed  in  Column: 

A — Except  for  military  pay,  only  income  from  sources  In  this  state  is  taxable.  This 
would  include  any  wages  from  part-time  off-duty  jobs  or  interest  from  bank  accounts 
in  the  state.  Go  back  to  2 and  3 for  information  on  possible  extensions  to  the  filing 
date  or  requirements  for  estimated  declarations.  Chart  5 lists  addresses  for  state 
tax  offices  and  additional  details  you  might  need  to  file. 

B — Your  only  obligation  is  to  your  state  of  legal  residency.  This  state  does  not  tax 
you  as  a temporary  resident  ^e  5 for  any  addresses  of  state  tax  offices  you  might 
need  or  additional  details. 

C — Go  to  5 for  details  about  your  tax  obligation  to  this  state.  Also  check  2 and 
3 to  see  if  you're  eligible  for  an  extension  to  the  filing  date  or  need  to  file  a declaration 
of  estimated  taxes. 
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THESE  CHARTS  will  give  you  basic  information  for 
states  which  impose  some  sort  of  income  tax.  Start 
with  box  1 and  continue  as  far  as  necessary  to 
determine  your  tax  obligations  to  both  your  state 
of  legal  residence  and  the  state  where  you  are 
temporarily  stationed.  Returns  and  payments  due 
on  April  15,  with  the  following  exceptions;  Hawaii, 
April  20;  Delaware,  Iowa,  New  Hampshire  and  Vir- 
ginia, May  2;  and  Arkansas,  May  16.  Generally,  the 
information  applies  only  to  active  duty  military 
personnel  and  not  their  spouses. 


This  chart  tells  you  where  to  write  for  other  information  and  forms.  Additional  details  needed  for  filing  your  return  are  given  using  the  following  code:  1 Tax 

liability:  Legal  resident;  2 — Extensions  to  filing  date;  3 — Requirements  for  filing  estimated  declarations;  and  4 — Tax  liability:  Temporarily  stationed. 

★indicates  filing  and  payment  dates  same  as  Federal:  declaration  and  first  quarterly  installment  due  April  15;  other  payments  due  June  and  September  15  and 
January  16,  1978.  ★★Government  quarters  are  generally  not  considered  a permanent  home. 


Alabama:  State  of  Alabama.  Dept,  of  Revenue.  Income 
Tax  Division.  Montgomery,  AL  36130 

2 —  Granted,  but  no  waiver  on  Interest 

3 —  Due  If  net  Income  not  subject  to  withholding  is  more 
than  $1,500* 

Alaska:  Dept,  of  Revenue,  State  of  Alaska.  Alaska  Of- 
fice Bldg.,  Juneau.  AK  99801 

Arizona:  Arizona  Dept,  of  Revenue,  Office  of  Income 
and  Withholding  Taxes,  West  Wing  State  Capitol. 
Phoenix.  A2  85007 

1 —  First  $1,000  of  active  duty  pay  is  exempt 

2 —  If  you're  stationed  outside  the  Continental  U.S.,  you 
may  defer  filing  and  payment  until  180  days  after  your 
return  or  discharge 

Arkansas:  Dept,  of  Finance  & Administration,  Income 
Tax  Section.  PO  Box  3628,  Little  Rock.  AR  72203 

1 —  First  $6,000  of  active  duty  pay  is  exempt,  all  other 
income  is  taxable 

2 —  May  be  requested  prior  to  May  15 

California:  State  of  California.  Franchise  Tax  Board, 
Sacramento.  CA  95867 

1 —  Up  to  $1,000  of  pay  for  more  than  90  days  of  active 
duty  is  exempt  if  stationed  in  California;  all  pay  is 
exempt  if  stationed  outside  California 

2 —  Same  as  Arizona 

3 —  Due  if  your  estimated  tax  is  $100  or  more* 
Colorado:  State  of  Colorado,  Dept,  of  Revenue,  1375 
Sherman  St.,  Denver.  CO  80203 

3 — Due  if  future  tax  not  withheld  is  expected  to  exceed 
$40  and  if  a declaration  is  filed  with  the  IRS 
Connecticut:  State  of  Connecticut,  Tax  Commissioner. 
Hartford.  CT  06115 

1 & 4 — No  personal  income  tax,  but  a capital  gains  and 
dividend  tax 

Delaware:  Division  of  Revenue.  601  Delaware  Ave., 
Wilmington,  DE  19899 

District  of  Columbia:  Govt,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Dept,  of  Finance  & Revenue,  Municipal  Center.  300 
Indiana  Ave..  N.W..  Washington,  DC  20001 

2 —  Upon  written  application  and  good  cause  shown, 
persons  outside  the  U.S.  receive  a 1-year  delay;  persons 
within  the  U.S.  get  6-month  delay,  but  at  .75%  Interest 
per  month  on  the  unpaid  balance 

3 —  Due  in  equal  installments  on  April  and  July  15, 
October  17  and  January  16,  1978,  if  gross  income 
exceeds  $1 ,000  which  is  not  subject  to  withholding  and 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  exceed  $500  after  al- 
lowance for  personal  exemptions 

Florida:  Intangible  Tax  Bureau,  Supervisor,  Review  & 
Records.  PO  Box  3906.  Tallahassee.  FL  32303 
1 & 4 — No  state  income  tax,  but  an  intangible  personal 
property  tax;  first  $20,000  of  securities  is  exempted  on 
single  filing  and  $^,000  on  joint  return 
Georgia:  Dept,  of  Revenue,  Income  Tax  Unit.  Trinity- 
Washington  Bldg..  Atlanta,  GA  30334 
3 — Due  if  income  not  subject  to  withholding  exceeds 
$1,000  and  gross  income  will  exceed  $1,500* 

Guam:  General  Taxes  Division.  Dept,  of  Revenue  & 
Taxation.  Govt,  of  Guam.  Agana,  GU  96910 
Hawaii;  State  of  Hawaii,  Dept,  of  Taxation,  425  Queen 
St.,  Honolulu.  HI  96813 

2 —  No  deferments  for  filing,  but  you  can  defer  paying 
tax  until  6 months  after  your  ETS  if  your  ability  to  pay 
has  been  materially  impaired  by  service 

3 —  Required  if  (a)  gross  income  from  wages  subject 
to  withholding  and  of  not  more  than  $100  from  other 
sources,  exceed  $9,000  or  (b)  gross  income  to  include 
more  than  $100  from  sources  not  subject  to  withhold- 
ing exceeds  the  sum  of  (1)  $750  for  each  exemption 
and  (2)  $200. 

Idaho:  State  of  Idaho.  State  Tax  Commission,  Income 
Tax  Division,  PO  Box  36.  Boise,  ID  83722 

1 —  If  stationed  in  Idaho,  all  pay  is  taxable;  if  stationed 
outside  Idaho,  all  military  pay  is  exempt 

2 —  See  Arizona 

Illinois:  Illinois  Dept,  of  Revenue.  PO  Box  3545. 
Springfield,  IL  62708 

1 — Deduct  military  pay  in  computing  "base  income;’’ 
even  if  you  have  no  other  sources  of  income,  you  still 
must  file 

3—  Required  if  Illinois  tax  on  income  from  other  than 
military  sources  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exceed 
by  $50  the  amount  withheld 

Indiana:  Indiana  Dept,  of  State  Revenue,  Income  Tax 
Division,  100  N.  Senate  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204 

1— Report  all  military  pay  on  line  1.  then  on  the  reverse 
side,  deduct  military  pay  or  $2,000,  whichever  is  less 
3 — Required  if  wages  not  subject  to  withholding  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in  a tax  liability  of 
$40  or  more* 

Iowa:  State  of  Iowa.  Dept,  of  Revenue,  Lucas  State 


Office  Bldg..  Des  Moines,  lA  50319 

1 — Military  pay  is  exempt,  but  if  Federal  adjusted  gross 
income  is  $2,000  or  more,  you  still  must  file 
3 — Required  if  income  not  subject  to  withholding  can 
be  expected  to  result  in  a tax  of  $50  or  more. 
Kansas:  Dept,  of  Revenue,  Income  Tax  Division,  State 
Office  Bldg.,  Topeka,  KS  66612 

3 — Required  if  gross  income  from  sources  other  than 
wages  on  which  Kansas  tax  is  withheld  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  exceed  $500 

Kentucky:  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  Dept,  of  Reve- 
nue. Frankfort,  KY  40601 

3 — Required  if  gross  income  from  sources  on  which 
Kentucky  tax  will  not  be  withheld  exceeds  $2,000,  ex- 
cept if  the  tax  will  be  less  than  $40 
Louisiana:  Dept,  of  Revenue,  Louisiana  Income  Tax 
Section,  Box  3440,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821 
3 — Required  if  estimated  taxes  after  credits  and  de- 
ductions is  $200  or  more* 

Maine:  Bureau  of  Taxation,  Income  Tax  Section,  State 
Office  Bldg.,  Augusta,  ME  04330 

1 — All  income  is  taxable  unless  you  meet  all  3 of  the 
following:  you  had  no  permanent  home  in  the  state, 
you  maintained  a permanent  home  outside  the  state 
and  didn’t  spend  more  than  30  days  in  the  state;  if  you 
meet  these  conditions,  only  income  from  sources  in 
the  state  other  than  military  pay  is  taxable 
3 — Required  if  the  sum  of  exemptions  and  wages  not 
subject  to  withholding  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
exceed  $2,000 

Maryland:  State  of  Maryland,  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Income  Tax  Division,  Annapolis,  MD  21401 
3 — Due  April  15  if  gross  income  not  subject  to  with- 
holding can  be  expected  to  exceed  $1,500 
Massachusetts:  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Dept,  of  Corporations  and  Taxation,  Income  Tax 
Bureau,  100  Cambridge  St.,  Boston,  MA  02204 
3 — Required  if  taxable  income  not  subject  to  withhold- 
ing exceeds  $500  and  if  estimated  tax  Is  more  than  $4* 
Michigan:  Dept,  of  the  Treasury,  Individual  Income  Tax 
Division,  Treasury  Bldg.,  Lansing,  Ml  48909 
1 — All  military  pay  is  exempt,  but  you  still  must  file 
3 — Required  if  amount  of  tax  will  exceed  withholding 
by  $100* 

Minnesota:  State  of  Minnesota,  Dept,  of  Revenue,  In- 
come Tax  Division.  Centennial  Office  Bldg.,  St.  Paul, 
MN  55145 

1 —  First  $3,000  of  military  pay  is  exempt  (an  additional 
$2,000  Is  exempt  if  received  for  military  service  outside 
the  state) 

2 —  See  Arizona 

3 —  Required  by  April  15  if  more  than  $500  of  gross 
income  is  not  subject  to  Minnesota  withholding 
Mississippi:  State  Tax  Commission,  PO  Box  960,  In- 
come Tax  Division,  Jackson,  MS  39205 

Missouri:  Dept,  of  Revenue,  Income  Tax  Dept.,  PO  Box 
629,  Jefferson  City.  MO  65101 
1 — See  Maine 

3 — Declarations  and  payments  are  due  quarterly  If 
monthly  gross  income  not  subject  to  withholding  (other 
than  active  duty  pay)  exceeds  $500  and  annual  gross 
income  exceeds  $5,000;  no  declaration  is  required  if 
Missouri  estimated  tax  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
be  less  than  $40 

Montana:  State  of  Montana,  Dept,  of  Revenue.  Mitchell 
Bldg.,  Helena.  MT  59601 

1 —  See  Michigan 

2 —  You  may  defer  filing  and  payment  until  6 months 
after  your  ETS,  if  you  can  show  your  military  service 
caused  undue  hardship 

3 —  File  by  April  15 

Nebraska:  Nebraska  Dept,  of  Revenue.  Box  94818, 
Lincoln.  NB  68509 

New  Hampshire:  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Dept,  of 
Revenue  Administration,  PO  Box  637.  Concord,  NH 
03301 

1 — See  Michigan 

4 —  All  interest  and  dividends  of  $600  or  more  taxable 
New  Jersey:  Dept,  of  the  Treasury.  Division  of  Taxa- 
tion. W.  State  and  Willow  Sts..  Trenton.  NJ  08625 
January  1 through  June  30,  1976: 

1 — No  personal  income  tax,  but  a tax  on  capital  gains 
and  other  unearned  income 

3 —  Pay  anytime  with  Form  TUI-ES  1 

4 —  Capital  gains  from  the  sale  of  exchange  of  real  or 
tangible  personal  property  located  in  New  Jersey  are 
taxable 

July  1 through  December  31,  1976: 

1 — All  income  is  taxable 

3 —  Required  if  tax  can  be  expected  to  exceed  $100  over 
any  credits  allowable  against  your  tax 

4 —  Income  from  sources  In  New  Jersey  other  than  mili- 


tary pay  is  taxable 

New  Mexico:  State  of  New  Mexico,  Bureau  of  Revenue. 

PO  Box  630,  Santa  Fe.  NM  87503 

New  York:  State  of  New  York,  Dept,  of  Taxation  and 

Finance.  Income  Tax  Bureau,  State  Campus.  Albany. 

NY  12227 

1 — See  Maine 

3 — Required  if  total  income  from  sources  other  than 
wages  on  which  New  York  tax  is  withheld  exceeds  $650 
multiplied  by  your  exemptions,  plus  $400* 

North  Carolina:  State  of  North  Carolina.  Dept,  of  Reve- 
nue. Income  Tax  Division.  PO  Box  25000,  Raleigh,  NC 
27640 

3 — Required  if  net  taxable  income  subject  to  withhold- 
ing exceeds  $1,000  and  estimated  tax  is  $40  or  more* 
North  Dakota:  State  of  North  Dakota,  Office  of  the  Tax 
Commissioner.  State  Capitol  Bldg.,  Bismarck,  ND 
58505 

1 — First  $1,000  of  military  pay  is  exempt,  all  other 
income  is  taxable 

3 — If  the  balance  of  tax  due  after  subtracting  any 
prepayments,  withholding  or  credits  exceeds  $100 
Ohio:  State  of  Ohio,  Dept,  of  Taxation.  PO  Box  2476, 
Columbus.  OH  43216 

3 — Required  if  estimated  tax  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  exceed  withholding  by  $50* 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  Tax  Commission,  State  of  Okla- 
homa, Income  Tax  Division.  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73101 
1 — First  $1,500  of  military  pay  is  exempt,  all  other 
income  is  taxable 

3 — Required  if  tax  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  ex- 
ceed $25  or  more  than  withheld* 

Oregon:  Oregon  Dept,  of  Revenue.  Audit  Division, 
Salem.  OR  97310 

1 — See  Maine  (otherwise  first  $3,000  of  active  duty  pay 
is  exempt  and  all  other  income  is  taxable)** 

3 — If  tax  exceeds  $25.  pay  in  equal  Installments  on  April 
and  July  15,  October  17  and  January  16,  1978  with 
interest  at  1%  per  month  on  unpaid  balance  from  the 
date  on  the  return 

Pennsylvania:  Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Revenue.  The 
Personal  Income  Tax  Bureau.  PO  Box  8111,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17129 

1 —  All  military  pay  Is  exempt  If  you’re  stationed  outside 
the  state,  but  subject  to  tax  if  you're  stationed  here 

3 — Required  if  taxable  income  not  subject  to  withhold- 
ing can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exceed  $1,000* 
Puerto  Rico:  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Dept,  of 
Treasury,  Bureau  of  Income  Tax.  PO  Box  25C1.  San 
Juan,  PR  00903 

2 —  Extensions  may  be  granted  on  a case-by-case  basis 
if  received  on  or  before  April  15 

3 —  Required  if  you're  single,  or  married  and  not  living 
with  your  spouse,  and  your  gross  income  can  reasona- 
bly be  expected  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $2,700  plus  the 
total  credit  for  dependents;  if  you're  married  and  living 
with  your  spouse  that  amount  increases  to  $4,100* 
Rhode  Island:  Dept,  of  Administration.  Division  of  Tax- 
ation, 289  Promenade  St..  Providence,  Rl  02908 

3 — Required  if  estimated  tax  exceeds  any  credits  by  $40 
or  more* 

South  Carolina:  South  Carolina  Tax  Commission.  In- 
come Tax  Division,  PO  Box  125,  Columbia.  SC  29214 
3 — Required  if  gross  income  not  subject  to  withholding 
can  be  expected  to  exceed  $800* 

Tennessee:  State  of  Tennessee.  Dept,  of  Revenue, 
Inheritance.  Gift  and  Income  Tax  Division.  Andrew 
Jackson  State  Office  Bldg.,  Nashville.  TN  37242 

1 —  Only  Income  from  stocks  and  bonds  is  taxable 
Utah:  State  Tax  Commission,  State  Office  Bldg..  Salt 
Lake  City.  UT  84134 

2 —  If  you're  stationed  outside  the  U S.,  you  may  file 
before  the  15th  day  of  the  4th  month  after  you  return 
Vermont:  Dept,  of  Taxes.  Montpelier.  VT  05602 

1 — See  Michigan 

3 —  See  Rhode  Island 

Virginia:  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Dept,  of  Taxation. 
Richmond,  VA  23215 

3 — Required  on  May  3 if  adjusted  gross  income — other 
than  wages  on  which  state  tax  is  withheld — can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  exceed  $400  plus  the  sum  of 
personal  exemptions 

West  Virginia:  State  Tax  Dept.,  Income  Tax  Division. 
Charleston,  WV  25305 
1 — See  Maine** 

3 — Due  April  15  If  income  not  subject  to  withholding 
exceeds  $600  time  number  of  dependents  plus  $400 
Wisconsin:  Wisconsin  Dept,  of  Revenue.  PO  box  59, 
Madison.  Wl  53701 
1 — See  North  Dakota 

3 — Pay  quarterly  declarations  if  income  not  subject  to 
withholding  can  be  expected  to  exceed  $60 


Copper  blanks  wait  in 
the  hopper,  below,  (or 
their  ride  through  the 
press  that  wiii  turn 
them  into  pennies. 
Right,  employees  at 
the  Silver  Bullion 
Depository,  West 
Point,  N.Y.,  weigh 
silver  bars  and  sew 
up  bags  of  pennies. 
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PENNIES!  Seven  million  a day 
5 days  a week  ...  24  hours  a day. 
Twenty  presses  stamping  Lin- 
coln’s profile  on  copper  discs 
with  60  tons  of  pressure.  Pressed 
coins  counted  and  bagged  . . . 
5,000  per  canvas  bag.  Ear-muffed 
employees  amid  the  roar  of  the 
orange  hydraulic  presses.  This  is 
the  scene  at  the  country’s  Silver 
Bullion  Depository  at  West  Point, 
N.Y. 


SP4  M.  A.  Williams 


Until  2 years  ago,  the  de- 
pository was  used  only  to  house 
the  nation's  stockpile  of  silver 
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bullion  and  other  “objects  of 
value.”  “West  Point  is  to  silver 
what  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  is  to  gold,” 
says  Nick  Costanzo,  superin- 
tendent of  the  U.S.  Assay  Office, 
the  agency  that  governs  the 
country’s  minting  operations. 

The  presses  used  to  strike 
coins  at  West  Point  came  from 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  1974.  In 
that  year,  the  depository  received 
a $500,000  face-lift  and  addition- 
al equipment  was  moved  in  to 
process  the  nation’s  coins. 

The  depository  receives 
unsorted,  unedged  copper  discs 
known  as  blanks.  From  each 
shipment  of  blanks,  a few  are 
removed  for  chemical  testing  as 
part  of  a thorough  quality  control 
program. 

The  test  blanks  are 
checked  for  hardness.  Then,  a 
few  are  dissolved  in  acid.  With 
the  help  of  instruments  in  the 
mint’s  laboratory,  technicians 
determine  whether  the  blanks 
have  the  proper  amounts  of  cop- 
per, zinc,  iron,  lead  and  phos- 
phorous. Once  checked,  the 
shipment  moves  up  the  “assem- 
bly line.” 

In  a process  called  “rid- 
dling,” blanks  vibrate  over  a 
metal  sheet  stamped  with  holes 
the  size  the  blanks  should  be. 
This  separates  the  undersized 
and  oversized  discs. 

In  the  next  step,  “upset- 
ting,” the  lip — or  edge — is  put  on 
each  blank  as  it  runs  through  a 
press.  The  lip  is  slightly  higher 
than  any  of  the  other  raised  por- 
tions of  the  coin.  This  way  the 
figures  on  the  coin  don’t  erode 
so  quickly. 

The  coins — now  edged 
blanks — are  then  transferred  to  a 
large  room  in  the  high-security 
area  of  the  depository.  All  visitors 
and  employees,  even  Costanzo, 
are  searched.  They’re  also 
scanned  with  metal  detectors 
when  they  enter  and  leave. 

Twenty  presses  stamp  out 
pennies  two  at  a time.  Earmuffs 


protect  employees  from  the  deaf- 
ening noise.  They  feed  the 
edged  blanks  into  the  hopper  at 
the  top  of  each  press,  and  make 
sure  that  the  mechanisms  are 
working  properly.  The  finished 
coins  leave  the  press  through  a 
chute  into  a waiting  metal  con- 
tainer measuring  about  a yard 
high,  wide  and  deep.  To  make 
sure  no  oversized  or  undersized 
blanks  slip  through,  the  new 
pennies  are  re-riddled. 

The  new  pennies  are 
inspected  at  random  for  mis- 
stampings  and  other  errors  that 
are  a coin  collector’s  dream.  Then 
they  are  bagged  by  a machine 
with  an  automatic  counter — 5,000 
gleaming  new  pennies  . . . $50  per 
bag. 

Before  the  final  counting 
and  bagging,  several  coins  are 
removed  at  random  for  quality 
control  testing.  Employees  check 
the  quality  and  sharpness  of  the 
impression  to  insure  that  the 
press  is  working  properly.  A few 
coins  are  tested  for  hardness. 

After  final  counting  and 
bagging,  the  coins  are  kept  in 
one  of  the  depository’s  23  sealed 
storage  areas  until  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  needs  them. 
Then  they’re  sent  to  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  and  from  there  to 
other  banking  institutions. 

Each  coin  storage  room  is 
filled  with  the  newly  minted  pen- 
nies. Coins  of  other  denomina- 
tions are  stored  here,  too,  even 
though  they’re  not  minted  here. 
Close  inventory  is  kept  on  each 
room  and  its  contents.  During 
storage,  each  security  room  is 
sealed.  This  seal  is  broken  only 
under  the  strictest  security  con- 
ditions. 

The  depository’s  security  is 
formidable.  Its  9-foot  fences  are 
topped  by  strands  of  barbed  wire. 
Watchtowers  at  each  corner  give 
security  police  a view  in  all  di- 
rections. A narrow,  winding  drive 
leads  to  the  windowless  concrete 
structure.  The  drive  is  blocked 


by  a high  metal  gate.  Two  gate- 
houses equipped  with  tele- 
screens and  microphones  guard 
the  entrance. 

Visitors  must  go  through 
security  check  procedures  to 
enter  the  building.  Leaving  the 
depository  is  nearly  as  difficult 
as  getting  in.  The  checkout  pro- 
cedure includes  a final  search 
after  leaving  the  mint  and  vault 
area,  and  turning  in  the  badges 
that  must  be  worn  during  a visit. 
All  personal  possessions  left  in 
the  security  guard  room  prior  to 
entering  the  main  depository  area 
are  also  returned. 

The  depository’s  silver 
bullion  storage  areas  are  opened 
only  under  the  tightest  security 
conditions  and  then  onlyforgood 
reason.  One  reason  is  the  peri- 
odic inventory  . . . making  sure 
the  nation’s  silver  is  still  there. 

A huge  troy  scale  there  can 
measure — to  1/100  of  an 
ounce — the  newly  minted  pen- 
nies, stored  silver  bars  and  other 
objects,  even  items  light  as  a $1 
bill.  Manufactured  by  the  Denver 
Mint,  the  scale  is  of  the  beam- 
balance  type.  Large  brass  trays 
are  suspended  from  the  crossbar 
that  rests  on  a 9-foot  high  center 
beam  of  polished  natural  hard- 
wood. 

Measured  on  this  super- 
size scale,  the  depository’s  silver 
bars  weigh  1,000  troy  ounces  (all 
precious  metal  is  measured  in 
troy  weight)  or  70  pounds. 

The  depository  employs 
slightly  more  than  100  people. 
That  figure  does  not  include  the 
Treasury  Department’s  special 
security  teams  who  are  always 
on  duty. 

Do  the  employees  ever  get 
“sticky  fingers”  being  around  all 
that  cold  cash? 

“No,”  said  one  with  a grin. 
“A  few  pennies  aren’t  worth  it. 
You  couldn’t  carry  enough  of 
them  out  of  here.  And  besides, 
a thief  could  never  get  out  without 
being  caught.”  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


scooting  across  the  arena. 

Shooting  out  of  the  box, 
roping  and  tying  the  calf  are 
tough  enough.  To  do  it  all  in  10 
to  12  seconds  is  even  tougher. 
Depending  on  the  event,  winning 
times  vary,  but  a rider  has  to  be 
consistent  to  be  in  the  money. 

Every  day  after  duty  hours, 
Sgt  McAfee  works  out  with  his 
horse — Handsome  Dan,  his  rope 
and  some  calves  that  belong  to 
a friend.  At  night,  after  he  feeds 
and  grooms  Handsome  Dan,  the 
stable  lights  go  on  so  he  can 
practice  roping  and  tying  on 
wooden  dummies. 

Having  invested  all  this 
time  and  effort  in  the  sport — not 
to  mention  the  money — rodeo 
cowboy  McAfee  is  not  yet  a 
champion.  In  fact,  the  largest 
purse  he  won  was  $13. 

“But  I keep  doing  it,”  he 
says,  “because  I consider  it  a 
triumph  to  do  something  I want 
to  do,  my  own  way,  and  do  it 
well.”  □ 


IT’S  A 
TRAMP’S 
LIFE 

story  and 
photo  by 
SP5  Manuel 
Gomdz 


THE  RODEO  cowboy  is  always 
on  the  road.  The  life  he  leads 
between  events  is  not  always 
pleasant.  At  times  he  misses 
meals.  Many  evenings  he  sleeps 
in  the  stable  with  his  horse. 

“Sometimes  you  have  to 
bum  a sandwich  and  money  for 
coffee  because  you’re  down  to 
the  last  dollar — and  that’s  for 
gas,”  says  Sergeant  First  Class 
Cunnie  McAfee,  NCOIC  at  the  2d 
Armored  Division  Human  Rela- 
tions Office,  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 
“You’re  always  bumming  around 
doing  your  own  thing.  It’s  a 
tramp’s  life.” 

But  no  matter  how  hungry 
you  are  or  how  long  you  haven’t 
slept,  there  always  seems  to  be 
just  enough  money  for  the  next 
entry  fee.  “Something  inside  you 
says,  ‘You’re  going  to  win.’  ” 

For  the  last  2 years  Sgt  1st 
Cl  McAfee  has  been  a part-time 
off-duty  rodeo  cowboy.  Besides 
his  event,  one  thing  sets  him 
apart  from  other  cowboys.  This 
calf-roper  is  black. 

“I’ve  had  this  burning  de- 
sire to  be  a calf-roper  since  I was 
a kid,”  says  the  35-year-old  cow- 
boy from  Hallettsville,  Tex.  “But 
being  black,  I never  had  the  op- 
portunity. I never  had  a good 
horse  or  anyone  to  help  me  learn. 

“Not  everyone  on  the 
rodeo  circuit  is  prejudiced,”  he 
says.  “But  I’ve  had  a lot  of  prob- 
lems. For  instance,  sometimes  I 
get  some  bad  calls  on  a ride  or 
don’t  get  the  right  spot. 

“Many  times  I can  tell  I’m 
not  welcome  in  group  conversa- 
tions. No  one  comes  right  out 


and  tells  me,  but  body  language 
and  long  faces  come  across 
pretty  strong.” 

Working  with  the  Army’s 
race  relations  program  has 
helped  prepare  Sgt  McAfee  to 
cope  with  these  problems.  He 
can  deal  with  touchy  situations 
and  not  let  them  get  out  of  hand. 

Last  year  he  traveled  more 
than  45,000  miles  in  the  central 
Texas  area  to  enter  rodeos.  He 
invested  more  than  $6,000  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  horse,  feed, 
food,  gas  and  other  supplies. 

“I’ve  gone  through  two 
wives,  two  horses  and  two  pickup 
trucks,”  he  says.  “It  takes  a cer- 
tain kind  of  woman  to  put  up 
with  the  calves,  the  travel  and 
her  man  spending  so  much  time 
with  his  horse.” 

There’s  more  to  rodeo  and 
calf-roping  than  some  people  re- 
alize. It’s  not  as  simple  as  it  looks 
on  television.  Once  in  the  box 
and  the  gates  open,  all  the  rider 
can  see  is  the  tail  end  of  the  calf 


Sgt  Maj  Nat  Dell 
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JUDGES  are  not  normally 
known  for  ordering  people 
out  of  jail,  but  this  is  a fre- 
quent result  of  the  Army’s  Mili- 
tary Magistrate  Program.  The 
program  is  designed  to  ensure 
that  all  pretrial  confinement  in 
the  Army  is  lawfully  imposed. 

The  program  requires  that 
Army  judges — acting  as  magis- 
trates— review  the  cases  of  all 
soldiers  who  are  confined  while 
awaiting  court-martial.  Magis- 
trates cannot  order  the  charges 
against  a soldier  to  be  dropped, 
but  they  can  order  the  soldier 
released  from  jail  to  await  trial 
back  in  his  unit. 

The  Military  Magistrate 
Program  is  important  because, 
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unlike  a civilian  defendant,  an 
accused  soldier  facing  a court- 
martial  has  no  right  to  bail.  The 
military  magistrate  is  therefore 
the  greatest  protection  the  sol- 
dier has  against  being  wrongfully 
held  in  pretrial  confinement.  The 
law  is  that  a soldier  should  be 
confined  while  awaiting  trial  only 
if  there’s  reason  to  believe  he 
may  not  show  up  for  his  court- 
martial. 

Before  the  magistrate  pro- 
gram, the  decision  to  jail  a 
suspected  soldier  pending  trial 
was  often  made  solely  by  the 
soldier’s  commanding  officer. 
Unfortunately,  some  COs  used 
pretrial  confinement  when  it  was 
not  necessary  or  as  punish- 
ment— despite  the  fact  that  the 
soldier  had  not  yet  been  convict- 
ed of  an  offense.  A few  COs  also 
used  pretrial  confinement  as  a 
way  to  get  a troublesome  soldier 
out  of  their  hair.  It  removed  the 
soldier  from  the  unit  until  his 
court-martial.  The  Military  Mag- 
istrate Program  became  one  way 
to  curb  those  abuses. 

The  magistrate  system 
also  protects  soldiers  from 
lengthy  periods  of  pretrial  con- 
finement without  any  charges 
being  formally  preferred.  Before 
the  magistrate  program,  a few 
COs  would  place  soldiers  in  pre- 
trial confinement  and  deliber- 
ately or  carelessly  delay  prefer- 
ring formal  charges.  But  formal 
charges  must  now  be  made 
within  a “reasonable”  period  of 
time  after  the  accused  has  been 
confined. 

Many  installation  com- 
manders require  charging  within 
48  hours.  Others  require  charges 
to  be  preferred  within  a few  days. 
Since  judge-magistrates  auto- 
matically review  all  pretrial  con- 


finement within  7 days  from  the 
date  it’s  imposed,  soldiers  can  no 
longer  be  confined  and  then 
“forgotten.” 

The  Army’s  first  magistrate 
program  began  in  Europe  in 
1971.  There  were  so  many  pre- 
trial confinees  in  the  Army’s  con- 
finement facilities  in  Europe  that 
the  facilities  became  overcrowd- 
ed and  the  situation  grew  tense. 

The  U.S.  Army,  Europe 
(USAREUR)  judge  advocate  took 
action  to  reduce  the  number,  of 
soldiers  in  pretrial  confinement 
by  appointing  lawyers  from  the 
Judge  Advocate  General’s  Corps 
to  serve  as  magistrates  and  re- 
vjiew  the  cases  of  all  soldiers  in 
pretrial  confinement  at 
USAREUR  facilities.  The  magis- 
trates could  order  that  soldiers 
be  released  and  returned  to  their 
units  if  they  determined  the  con- 
finement was  illegal  or  that  it  was 
unnecessary. 

As  a result  of  this  first 
magistrate  program,  the  prisoner 
population  was  quickly  reduced. 
Success  of  the  USAREUR  pro- 
gram, together  with  recommen- 
dations of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Task  Force  on  the  Admin- 
istration of  Military  Justice,  led  to 
establishing  test  programs  at 
three  posts  in  the  United  States. 
These  programs  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.;  Fort  Dix,  N.J.;  and  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.,  had  the  same  suc- 
cess as  the  USAREUR  pro- 
gram— reducing  the  percentage 
of  prisoners  in  pretrial  confine- 
ment. 

Commanders  reacted  fa- 
vorably to  the  tests  and  an  Army- 
wide Military  Magistrate  Program 
was  then  established  in  October 
1974.  “The  program’s  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  protect  soldiers  from 
unnecessary  or  illegal  pretrial 


confinement,”  says  Colonel  Wil- 
liam K.  Laray,  who  is  chief  trial 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Army  Judiciary. 

Under  the  1974  program, 
confinement  facilities  with  large 
prisoner  populations  were  re- 
quired to  participate  while  others 
were  encouraged  to  do  so.  The 
magistrate  was  an  officer,  not 
necessarily  a lawyer,  detailed  to 
monitor  pretrial  confinement. 

But  the  program’s  original 
purpose — to  reduce  pretrial  pris- 
oner population — was  reshaped 
by  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  in  1975  and 
1976.  The  court,  the  highest  tri- 
bunal in  the  military  justice  sys- 
tem, ruled  that  the  armed  forces 
were  required  to  have  “neutral 
and  detached”  magistrates  re- 
view all  pretrial  confinement 
cases. 

Later,  the  appeals  court 
also  ruled  that,  in  addition  to  de- 
ciding if  pretrial  confinement  is 
necessary  to  ensure  a soldier’s 
appearance  at  trial,  military  mag- 
istrates must  determine  if  there 
is  “probable  cause,”  or  reason  to 
believe  the  accused  committed 
an  offense.  If  the  answer  to  either 
question  is  no,  the  prisoner  must 
then  be  released  from  pretrial 
confinement. 

After  the  court’s  decision, 
the  Army  required  all  its  magis- 
trates to  be  judge  advocates, 
reassigning  them  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Legal  Services  Agency, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  This  put  mili- 
tary magistrates  under  the  con- 
trol of  senior  military  judges  in 
the  field  posts,  who  in  turn  are 
supervised  by  the  chief  trial 
judge. 

This  action  removed  any 
possibility  that  magistrates  could 
be  subjected  to  command  influ- 
ence, Eventually  there  were  14 
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magistrates  serving  at  posts  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas. 
Some  of  them  operated  like  “cir- 
cuit-riding" judges;  They  travel- 
ed from  one  installation  to  an- 
other to  review  pretrail  confine- 
ment cases. 

By  mid-1976  it  was  decid- 
ed there  was  no  need  to  have 
Army  lawyers  assigned  as  mili- 
tary magistrates  on  a full-time 
basis.  Instead,  some  of  the 
Army’s  military  judges  could  also 
act  as  magistrates  and  review  the 
lawfuirtess  of  pretrial  confine- 
ment. These  judges  generally  will 
not  preside  in  court-martial 
cases  in  which  they  have  served 
as  magistrates. 

“The  phase-out  of  full-time 
military  magistrate  positions 
doesn’t  signal  a change  in  the 
program’s  basic  purpose,”  says 
Col  Laray.  “The  change  is  simply 
a matter  of  making  more  efficient 
use  of  the  Army’s  lawyer  man- 
power resources.  Pretrial  con- 
finement populations  have  now 
declined  to  the  point  where  full- 
time magistrates  are  no  longer 
needed.  Those  lawyers  are  back 
to  being  trial  lawyers  or  perform- 
ing other  staff  judge  advocate 
(SJA)  duties.” 

Here’s  how  the  program 
works  in  a typical  situation: 

Private  David  Smith  com- 
mits an  offense  for  which  he  can 
be  tried  under  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  (UCMJ).  Pvt 
Smith’-s  CO  decides  that  he  de- 
serves to  be  court-martialed.  The 
soldier  also  has  caused  trouble 
in  the  unit  in  the  past.  The  CO 
wants  the  soldier  out  of  the  unit 
until  charges  are  drawn  up  and 
the  court-martial  date  is  set. 

This  is  where  the  judge- 
magistrate  enters  the  picture. 

The  CO  must  immediately 


submit  a report  of  the  soldier’s 
pretrial  confinement  to  the  post 
SJA.  That  report  is  forwarded  to 
a judge-magistrate  who  must  re- 
view the  case  within  7 days  of  Pvt 
Smith’s  confinement. 

He  first  determines  “prob- 
able cause” — reason  to  believe 
Pvt  Smith  has  committed  an  of- 
fense. He  does  not  determine  Pvt 
Smith’s  guilt  or  innocence. 

The  next  step  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  soldier  is  likely 
to  go  AWOL  before  the  trial,  or 
take  other  actions  that  would 
prevent  the  court-martial  from 
taking  place. 

The  magistrate  reviews  Pvt 
Smith’s  military  records,  talks 
with  his  CO  and  his  immediate 
supervisors.  He  also  visits  Pvt 
Smith  in  the  confinement  facility. 

The  review  is  not  conduct- 
ed on  a formal  basis,  but  the  sol- 
dier is  advised  of  his  rights  under 
Article  31  of  the  UCMJ.  That  ad- 
vice includes  the  fact  that  any- 
thing Pvt  Smith  says  may  be  held 
against  him  at  trial,  if  one  takes 
place. 

If  the  soldier  has  a lawyer, 
he  may  be  present  but  does  not 
participate  in  the  interview. 

If  the  judge-magistrate 
rules  that  Pvt  Smith  should  re- 
main in  confinement,  there  are 
no  provisions  for  an  appeal. 

The  decision  is  likewise 
final  if  the  soldier  is  ordered  re- 
leased from  pretrial  confinement. 
The  CO  must  release  Pvt  Smith 
immediately. 

If  a soldier  is  ordered  kept 
in  confinement,  his  case  is  auto- 
matically reviewed  every  2 weeks 
until  he’s  released  or  tried.  If  he’s 
ordered  released,  the  soldier 
can’t  be  reconfined  unless  his 
subsequent  conduct  causes  re- 
consideration of  his  case. 


But  the  judge-magistrate 
can  recommend  certain  condi- 
tions on  Pvt  Smith’s  release.  He 
could  be  restricted  to  the  com- 
pany area,  for  instance. 

He  also  can  be  returned  to 
confinement  if  he  commits  addi- 
tional offenses.  In  that  case,  his 
pretrial  confinement  is  again  re- 
viewed by  a judge-magistrate. 

Some  commander^  feel 
the  magistrate  system  places 
them  in  a bind.  They  say  it’s  diffi- 
cult for  a CO  to  maintain  disci- 
pline within  the  unit  and  exercise 
command  authority  when  an 
“outsider”  can  look  over  his 
shoulder  and  second-guess  his 
decisions. 

But  Col  Laray  sees  it  dif- 
ferently. “A  commander  often 
has  to  make  a decision  on  the 
spot.  He’s  concerned  with  en- 
forcing the  rules  under  the  UCMJ 
and  in  maintaining  discipline  in 
his  unit.  But  a CO  doesn’t  always 
have  time  to  consider  all  the  legal 
aspects  of  a case  before  ordering 
a soldier  into  pretrial  confine- 
ment. 

“The  judge-magistrate’s 
job  is  to  act  as  a fact-finder  and 
to  consider  all  of  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  case.  He  has  time 
to  consider  information  which 
probably  wasn’t  available  when 
the  CO  made  his  decision. 

“One  of  our  concerns  is  to 
make  sure  the  Army  doesn’t 
break  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeal’s  rulings 
on  pretrial  confinement. 

“Commanders  are  some- 
times placed  in  a tough  spot 
when  a judge-magistrate  rules 
against  them.  But  COs  also 
should  be  just  as  interested  in 
complying  with  all  aspects  of  the 
law  as  we  are.” 

Commanders  say  they 
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The  military 
magistrate  system 
protects  soldiers  from 
lengthy  periods  of 
pretrial  confinement  . 


would  prefer  that  the  judge-mag- 
istrate review  pretrial  confine- 
ment before  a soldier  is  confined. 
There  is  speculation  that  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  eventu- 
ally may  require  this.  In  the 
meantime,  the  current  system  is 
designed  to  permit  commanders 
to  confine  quickly  to  ensure  a 
soldier’s  presence  at  trial. 

There  are  no  more  full- 
time Army  magistrates.  But  sol- 
diers still  have  full-time  protec- 
tion from  unnecessary  pretrial 
confinement. 

Seeing  the  judge  no 
longer  means  that  a soldier  is 
facing  only  the  possibility  of 
going  to  jail.  It  can  also  be  a way 
of  staying  out  of  jail.  □ 
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“We’d  like  you  to  come  out  and  spend  the  day  with  us 
on  the  set,  Doug,”  says  Jerry  MacFarland,  associate 
director  of  the  television  show  “Charlie’s  Angels.”  “And 
wear  your  uniform  . . . the  girls  would  like  to  see  what 
a real  Army  officer  looks  like  up  close  and  personal!” 

The  “girls”  I knew  were  Farrah  Fawcett-Majors, 
Jaclyn  Smith  and  Kate  Jackson — the  stars  of  the  ABC 
television  series.  What  I wasn’t  too  sure  of  is  what  he 
meant  by  “up  close  and  personal.” 

After  considering  the  offer  for  2 or  3 seconds, 
I call  a friend.  First  Lieutenant  Allan  Clair.  I want  a 
witness  to  this  adventure. 

We  arrive  on  the  back  lot  of  the  studio  just  before 
7 a.m.,  wondering  just  what  the  day  might  bring.  Neither 
of  us  is  ready  for  the  greeting  we  receive.  A sharp-looking 
“platoon”  of  female  soldiers  snaps  to  attention. 

“Actresses  and  actors,  gentlemen,”  explains  Mac- 
Farland as  he  walks  up.  “This  episode’s  about  the  angels 
going  into  the  Army  to  solve  a crime.” 

Allan  and  I “troop”  the  formation,  amazed  at 
Hollywood’s  ability  to  make  civilians  look  more  military 
than  the  military.  We  are  almost  at  the  end  of  the  forma- 
tion when  something  catches  my  eye.  One  of  the  girl 
“soldiers”  is  wearing  black  sneakers  and  black  socks  with 
pants  tucked  into  them.  She  smiles  and  explains:  “They 
didn’t  have  any  combat  boots  in  my  size.” 

A van  pulls  up  to  the  formation  and  we  all  turn 
to  observe  the  arrival  of  two  angels,  Farrah  and  Jaclyn. 
It’s  early  in  the  morning  and  fatigues  have  never  been 
what  I consider  to  be  a feminine  item.  But  there,  before 
my  eyes,  Farrah  and  Jackie  transform  the  class  C uniform 
into  a sight  to  behold. 

Following  Farrah  and  Jackie  are  a flock  of  makeup 
people,  armed  with  brushes  and  all  manners  of  supplies. 
Jerry  MacFarland  waves  to  them  and  they  approach  Allan 
and  me. 

“Girls,  this  is  Captain  Cook  and  Lieutenant  Clair,” 
Jerry  announces,  emphasizing  our  rank,  “They  are 
members  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  our  guests  today.” 
I’ve  been  a professional  screen  writer  for  several 
years  and  have  worked  with  any  number  of  personalities. 
Allan  is  a business  executive  and  deals  with  well-known 
people  each  day.  However,  we  are  both  just  a bit  weak- 
kneed  as  the  girls  say  hello  and  shake  our  hands. 

The  director  of  the  show  appears  and  begins  to 
explain  the  day’s  shooting  to  the  assembled  crew. 

“Now,  we’re  in  a gas  chamber  on  a basic  training 
post.  The  angels  have  been  asked  to  find  out  who  mur- 

CAPTAIN  KEVIN  D.  COOK,  USAR,  la  Aasistant  Public  Affalra  Officer.  Headquarters,  63d 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  Command,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


dered  a trainee.  Okay,  let’s  get  to  work!” 

“Gas  chamber”.  . . . “murdered”.  . . . both  Clair 
and  I exchange  glances  and  follow  the  crowd  as  they  enter 
the  sound  stage  which  has  been  prepared  to  resemble  a 
gas  chamber.  The  next  few  minutes  are  spent  blocking 
out  action  and  dialogue.  Apparently,  in  the  story,  Jackie’s 
protective  mask  has  been  tampered  with  to  give  her  a 
warning  that  the  culprit  is  on  to  her  and  the  other  angels. 
Suddenly,  I feel  a tug  on  my  sleeve.  I turn  to  find  Jackie 
looking  at  me  most  seriously. 

“Just  how  does  a person  react  to  tear  gas,  Doug?” 
“Well,  you  tend  to  cry  a lot  and  want  to  get  out 


Left,  the  angels  get  some  directions  before  shooting 
a scene.  Jaclyn  Smith  and  Farrah  Fawcett-Majors 
take  time  to  pose  for  a picture  with  Capt  Cook, 
above. 


of  the  area,”  I reply  as  best  I can. 

“Oh,”  she  steps  back  and  begins  to  emote,  “like 

this?” 

Jackie  begins  to  gag,  cough,  strangle  and  storm 
around  the  set  like  someone  who  has  just  swallowed  a 
very  large  frog. 

“Not  quite  that  much,  Jackie.  Just  react  with  the 
same  feeling  as  someone  who  has  just  smelled  a strong 
onion.”  I try  to  remember  what  it  was  like  in  the  gas 
chamber. 

Everyone  is  ready  and  the  camera  begins  to  roll. 
One  take  doesn’t  satisfy  the  director.  The  second  doesn’t 
please  Farrah,  who  must  pursue  Jackie  out  of  the 
: chamber.  The  third  encounters  sound  problems.  The 
: fourth  is  good. 

The  cast  is  given  a break  as  the  crew  works  to  reset 
the  cameras  and  lights. 

Farrah  is  surrounded  by  makeup  aides  and  other 
unidentified  people.  I move  in  for  a closer  look. 

Clearing  my  throat,  I mumble  something  about 
‘ enjoying  the  show  very  much.  Farrah  looks  at  me,  touches 
f my  arm  and  smiles,  thanking  me  for  being  so  nice.  I make 
1:  a mental  note  never  again  to  wash  my  jacket  or  stand 
too  close  to  a girl  capable  of  a 10,000-watt  smile, 
f Suddenly,  it’s  back  to  business  and  the  gas 

> chamber.  It’s  also  time  to  take  the  closeups  of  Jackie 
j suffering  the  effects  of  the  tear  gas.  Up  until  now,  white 
t smoke  has  been  used  to  simulate  “gas”  in  the  chamber, 
y I watch  as  the  special  effects  department  breaks  open  four 
[ capsules  of  ammonia  and  places  them  in  the  protective 
, mask  that  Jackie  is  going  to  wear. 

; The  special  effects  people  clamp  the  mask  over  her 

I face  and  hold  it  in  place.  Needless  to  say,  Jaclyn  Smith 
begins  to  struggle.  Someone  yells  “Action”  and  everyone 
I jumps  away,  leaving  Jackie  to,  very  realistically,  fight  for 
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air.  I look  over  to  where  Clair  is  standing.  He  merely 
shrugs  and  shakes  his  head  at  the  spectacle. 

A few  minutes  later,  Jackie  is  still  recovering  from 
the  scene  and  I have  been  cornered  by  one  of  the  extras 
who  is  quite  interested  in  the  Army. 

“We  marched  up  and  down,  up  and  down  ...  all 
day  yesterday!”  she  relates  with  great  emotion.  “Some 
guy  was  playing  the  role  of  a captain  and  . . . well,  he 
was  a real  (deleted)!” 

I nod  in  sympathy,  recalling  some  captains  I knew 
who  were  also  in  that  category.  She  asks  if  the  real  Army 
is  as  rough  on  its  members.  I try  to  explain  the  theories 
of  combat  training  and  fitness. 

“Hey,  what  rank  are  you?” 

“Oh,  what’s  rank  among  friends?”  I respond  as 
I beat  a hasty  retreat. 

The  shooting  continues  and  I remember  an  ap- 
pointment which  must  be  kept.  We  bid  farewells  to  all. 
A little  disappointment  creeps  into  my  mind.  I remember 
that  I haven’t  had  a chance  to  meet  Kate  Jackson,  the 
third  “Angel”  on  the  show  and  one  I greatly  admire.  As 
I cross  the  back  lot,  I see  Kate  coming  from  her  dressing 
room — a plush  motor  home  provided  by  the  studio.  I begin 
to  rehearse  a series  of  witty  introductions.  I even  consider 
asking  her  why  her  hair  extends  over  her  collar — most 
unmilitary. 

But  fate  plays  a cruel  trick  as  Kate  heads  off  in 
another  direction.  Slightly  deflated,  I resign  myself  to  the 
few  minutes  of  glory  I had  shared  with  Farrah  and  Jac- 
lyn— trying  to  convince  both  Farrah  and  Jackie  to  join 
the  Army  Reserve.  Never  mind  the  strange  looks  I re- 
ceived in  return.  I muse,  maybe  Kate  might  have  been 
the  one  angel  who  sees  my  logic.  Yet  I must  admit  that, 
all  things  considered,  two  out  of  three  isn’t  all  that  bad — 
especially  when  you’re  dealing  with  angels.  □ 


HEN  A CRISIS  develops 
or  natural  disaster  strikes 
anywhere  in  the  world, 
high-level  government  of- 
ficials in  the  Nation’s  Cap- 
ital must  quickly  decide 
what  assistance  the  United 
States  may  be  called  upon  to  provide. 

Often,  the  Army  plays  an  important 
role  in  carrying  out  that  decision.  Top  mili- 
tary leaders  need  up-to-the-minute  infor- 
mation. That  information  must  be  accurate 
and  instantaneous — and  that  calls  for  a firm 
handle  on  the  crisis. 

The  Army  Operations  Center 
(AOC),  located  in  the  Pentagon,  provides 
such  a handle.  It’s  the  command  and  con- 
trol facility  for  Headquarters,  Department 
of  the  Army  (DA). 

The  AOC  is  the  Army’s  link  in  the 
worldwide  military  command  and  control 
system.  During  normal,  day-to-day  opera- 
tions, a small,  full-time  staff  keeps  the  AOC 
operating  24  hours  a day. 

But  during  crisis  periods — exercise 
or  real — the  AOC  mission  expands  rapidly. 
First  there’s  an  augmentation  by  a small 
crisis  response  cell,  and  then  by  a larger 
crisis  management  team  with  repre- 
sentation from  throughout  the  Army  staff. 
In  quick  response  the  secretary  of  the 
Army,  chief  of  staff,  vice  chief  of  staff  and 
the  top  generals  of  the  Army  staff  may 
assemble  at  the  AOC.  They  are  there  to 
receive  updated  information,  confer  and 
make  any  decisions  necessary  concerning 
the  Army’s  role  in  the  crisis. 

The  last  time  such  an  augmentation 
was  required  was  in  August  1976  during  the 
tree-cutting  incident  in  Korea.  In  1973  the 
AOC  went  into  action  during  the  Middle 
East  War,  and  again  in  1974  when  the  Turks 
invaded  Cyprus.  The  AOC  also  acted  in 
1975  during  the  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia. 

Supervised  by  the  deputy  chief  of 
staff  for  operations  and  plans,  this  nerve 
center  provides  decision-makers  up-to-date 
briefings,  communications,  audio-visual 
and  conference  facilities. 

Most  of  the  AOC’s  supporting  staff 
is  involved  in  running  the  computer  and 
communications  systems.  Whenever  need- 
ed, up  to  90  additional  staff  officers  arrive 
to  work  around  the  clock  as  a complete, 
miniature  Army  Staff. 

The  28  people  assigned  full  time  to 
the  center  are  the  nucleus  of  the  AOC 
complex.  They  make  up  five  operations 
teams,  each  consisting  of  a team  chief, 
team  sergeant,  illustrator  and  stenographer. 
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Above,  televisions  monitor  the  major  networks  for  emergency 
buJietins,  which  are  taped  and  played  back  for  AOC  personnel. 
The  Army’s  Command  and  Control  Communications  System, 
left,  is  made  up  of  three  consoles  supplying  communications 
worldwide. 


Story  and  photos  by 
SP5  Manuel  Gomdz 
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Sgt  1st  Cl  Ralph  E.  Ringrose, 
the  classified  document 
custodian,  advises  SP6 
Margarita  R.  Bain  on  data 
base  procedures. 


I he  teams  work  on  a shift  basis  24  hours 
a day,  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  operations  watch  area,  heart  of 
the  AOC,  is  headed  by  the  operations  team 
chief,  a major  or  lieutenant  colonel.  His  job 
is  to  coordinate  all  activities,  including  re- 
ceiving and  reviewing  message  traffic  and 
disseminating  important  information.  Two 
watch  teams  process  up  to  2,000  messages 
in  a 24-hour  period. 

“These  experienced  field  grade  of- 
ficers have  been  stationed  all  over  the 
world  in  different  types  of  jobs,”  says 
Major  Robert  E.  Frazier,  one  of  the  opera- 
tions team  chiefs. 

“Most  of  the  traffic  we  handle 
doesn’t  give  us  the  luxury  of  time  for  rou- 
tine message  processing.  These  officers 
have  to  get  on  top  of  the  situation  immedi- 
ately and  pass  on  the  information.” 

Set  procedures,  based  on  team 
chiefs’  experience  and  judgments  of  pre- 
vious incidents,  are  followed  to  determine 
whom  they  notify  in  developing  situations. 

The  emergency  actions  console  is 
the  primary  means  of  high  precedence 
voice  communications.  It’s  made  up  of 
three  identical  communications  consoles, 
each  having  400  direct  lines.  Up  to  40  calls 
can  be  linked  in  conference  style  simulta- 
neously. 

The  console  board  is  geared  for 
speed.  “I  think  it’s  the  best  com- 
munications system  anywhere,”  says  Ser- 
geant Roderick  A.  Warner,  one  of  the 
emergency  action  console  operators.  “We 
have  many  time-saving  conveniences  on 
the  board.  For  instance,  we  don’t  have  to 
dial  numbers;  just  push  a button  to  auto- 
matically dial  the  whole  number.” 

The  system  provides  direct  lines  to 
all  of  the  Army’s  major  commands,  both 
overseas  and  in  the  states,  as  well  as  to 
offices  in  the  Pentagon  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  area,  wherever  individuals  involved 
in  crisis  management  are  located. 

An  emergency  action  message,  that 
changes  defense  readiness  conditions  or 
directs  the  execution  of  strategic  war  plans, 
is  received  and  recorded  in  four  separate 
ways.  First,  it  comes  over  the  emergency 
actions  console  in  a coded  voice  broadcast 
which  is  tape-recorded.  While  it’s  being 
copied,  the  message  is  being  received  over 
the  emergency  action  teletype  system. 

Within  60  seconds,  the  message  is 
received  on  a printer  connected  to  the  main 
Pentagon  Telecommunications  Center 
(PTC)  computer.  Then  an  additional  copy 
will  be  transmitted  from  the  PTC  through 


secure  pneumatic  tubes. 

While  crisis  management  isn’t  a 
daily  activity,  the  AOC  has  two  other  on- 
going missions.  One  is  monitoring  world- 
wide situations  that  might  impact  on  the 
Army — and  that  includes  every  significant 
event. 

“At  times  it’s  hard  to  foresee  when 
the  Army  will  get  involved,”  says  Fieuten- 
ant  Colonel  Donald  R.  Williams,  the  emer- 
gency actions  officer.  “We  follow  the  situ- 
ation as  it’s  developed  and  at  some  point 
a decision  may  be  made  to  augment  the 
operations  center.” 

The  other  day-to-day  AOC  mission 
is  to  serve  as  the  after-duty  operations 
information  center  for  DA  headquarters. 
“We’re  sort  of  an  information  clearing 
house  representing  all  Army  agencies  dur- 
ing off-duty  hours-,”  says  Sergeant  First 
Class  Paul  A.  Green,  administrative  non- 
commissioned officer-in-charge. 

The  AOC  receives  extensive  support 
from  three  other  agencies. 

The  U.S.  Army  Communications 
Command  provides  all  communications 
and  electronics  support.  This  includes  a 
worldwide  communications  capability.  The 
AOC  also  has  an  in-house,  audio-visual  and 
closed-circuit  television  capability.  Pro- 
gram material  can  be  provided  to  34  moni- 
tor stations  within  the  AOC. 

The  Command  and  Control  Support 
Agency  maintains  the  operations/intelli- 
gence computer  system.  The  computer 
stores  essential  information  bearing  on  a 
particular  crisis. 

Finally,  a “watch  team”  from  the 
office  of  the  assistant  chief  of  staff  for 
intelligence  is  present  on  a continuous 
basis.  The  team  is  the  DA  point  of  contact 
for  intelligence  matters  during  off-duty 
hours  and  provides  intelligence  support  to 
the  AOC  on  a 24-hour  basis.  The  team 
monitors  the  major  news  wire  services  and 
official  military  traffic  for  information  of 
interest  to  the  DA  Staff. 

“The  ability  to  maintain  this  facility 
in  a continuously  ready  state  before  a crisis 
and  to  keep  it  functional  during  a crisis 
doesn’t  depend  on  any  single  individual,” 
says  Colonel  Irwin  M.  Jacobs,  chief  of  the 
AOC.  “It’s  a team  effort  by  an  absolutely 
professional  staff — officer,  enlisted  and  ci- 
vilian.” 

Although  the  actual  decisions  aren’t 
made  by  the  AOC,  the  center’s  “direct  line 
to  the  crisis”  is  the  vital  heart  and  nerve 
center  of  the  decision-making  process  for 
the  Army.  □ 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  54,  56) 


• Army  is  looking  for  enlisted  soldiers  for 
assignment  to  positions  requiring  a college 
degree. . . .If  you  have  a degree  in  electrical/ 
electronic,  civil,  mechanical  or  chemical  engi- 
neering; math;  physical  sciences;  biology;  or 
chemistry,  and  are  interested. . . .Send  copies 
of  college  transcripts  to  MILPERCEN,  ATTN: 
DAPC-EPT-S  , 2461  Eisenhower  Ave.  , Alexan- 
dria , Va . 22331 . 

• MOS  testing  has  stopped  as  Army  phases  into 
new  Skill  Qualification  Test  (SQT)  program  .... 
However , soldiers  who  never  were  tested  in 
their  primary  MOS  or  failed  the  last  test  may 
request  another  MOS  test  before  SQT  begins.  . . . 
Personnel  office  has  complete  list  of  dates  for 
distribution  of  SQT  Soldier's  Manuals  and  of 
first  SQTs  for  each  career  management  field. 


• Army  Emergency  Relief  (AER)  assistance 
now  available  for  reserve  component  members 
and  their  dependents . Availability  applies  to 
Reserve  component  members  on  continuous 
active  duty  for  periods  in  excess  of  6 months 
and  those  retired  upon  reaching  age  60.  . . .APR 
undergraduate  educational  assistance  program 
for  unmarried  dependent  sons  and  daughters  of 
soldiers  has  been  expanded. . . .Check  with  your 
local  AER  office  for  details . 

• Army  ROTC  is  accepting  applications  for  2- 
year  college  scholarships  for  school  year  1977- 
78. . . .Scholarships  pay  full  tuition,  books,  ed- 
ucational fees  and  $100  a month  for  up  to  20 
months.  . . .Soldiers  may  also  be  eligible  for  G1 
educational  benefits. . . .Check  AR  145-1  for  eli- 
gibility criteria  and  application  procedures . 


FOR  NEW  SOLDIERS 


Vl/hen  Push  Comes  To  Shove  . . . 


Each  month,  SOLDIERS  will  put  items  of  Interest  for  new  soldiers  in  this 
column.  AM  soldiers  interested  in  what’s  happening  at  Army  training  activities 
are  invited  to  read  and  contribute.  Action  photos  of  training,  and  useful  facts 
new  soldiers  should  know  are  welcome.  Address:  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  22314,  ATTN:  NEW  SOLDIERS.  Here’s  an  example: 

Army  Talk 

The  Army  uses  a lot  of  abbreviations 
to  make  things  easier . But  sometimes 
people  forget  the  original  words  that 
were  abbreviated . Like  these . . . 

SIDPERS:  Standard  installation  / Wvi- 
sion  Personnel  System 
CABL:  Consolidation  of  Administration 
at  Battalion  L^evel 

COPPER:  Consolidation  of  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel 

EPMS:  Enlisted  P^ersonnel  Management 
System 

JUMPS:  Joint  Uniform  Military  Pay 
System 

ETS:  Expiration  T^erm  of  Service 
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CONSUMERS  CORNER 


Car  Costs 

(From  Driver  Magazine) 

Do  you  know  what  it  really  costs  you  to 
own  and  operate  your  car?  It’s  probably 
a lot  more  than  you  think. 

The  federal  government  has  been 
studying  this  question  at  intervals  over 
the  last  25  years.  Their  findings  for  1976; 


Standard  car  (4,000  lbs) 17.90  mile 

Compact  (2,700  to  3,600  lbs) . 14.60  mile 
Subcompact  (less  than 

2,700  lbs) 12.60  mile 


If  you’re  driving  a new,  standard  size 
automobile,  these  figures  mean  it  can 
cost  you  $200  a month  over  and  above 
your  car  payments!  Of  course,  not  all 
costs  are  cash  outlays.  Depreciation 
doesn’t  catch  you  ’til  you  get  rid  of  the 
car. 

These  figures  are  for  the  average 
driver.  That  means  you  buy  the  car  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  (they  had  to  pick  some- 
place), keep  it  10  years  and  drive  it  100,- 
000  miles,  putting  14,500  miles  on  it  the 
first  year.  Ownership  costs — such  things 
as  depreciation,  insurance,  license 
fees — are  surprisingly  high.  Here’s  how 
costs  break  out  on  the  standard  car: 


Depreciation  4.90 

Maintenance  4.20 

Gas  and  oil  3.30 

Parking,  tolls  2.20 

Insurance  1.70 

State  and  federal  taxes  1.60 


Smaller  cars  naturally  cost  somewhat 
less.  If  you’re  interested  in  knowing  more 
about  these  costs,  write  the  Highway 
Statistics  Division,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, 400  7th  St.,  S.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20590,  Ask  for  “Cost  of  Owning  and 
Operating  an  Automobile  1976.’’  It’s  free. 


What’s  Your  Home  State? 

□ States  finally  will  be  able  to  compel  soldiers  to  pay  their 
state  income  taxes  by  requesting  that  DOD  withhold  the  taxes 
from  military  paychecks . 

Many  soldiers  may  not  be  sure  to  which  state  they  should 
pay  taxes.  Is  it  your  home  of  record  (HOR)  or  legal  domicile? 
They’re  not  always  the  same. 

HOR  is  usually  the  address  you  had  just  before  coming  into 
the  military.  It's  used  to  figure  final  travel  pay  and  allowances 
for  moving  dependents  and  household  goods  upon  separation . 

Your  legal  domicile,  or  residence,  is  where  you  vote,  register 
your  car — and  pay  state  taxes . 

You  may  change  your  legal  residence  provided  you  meet 
the  state  legal  residency  requirements  where  you're  applying. 

Just  fill  out  a new  W4  Form  and  notify  your  finance  officer. 

Free  Books  for  Vets 

□ Prospecf  House , Inc.  , has  been  sending  free  books  to  dis- 
abled veterans  in  more  than  400  military  and  VA  hospitals  and 
state  homes  since  1974. . . .The  offer  is  now  extended  to  all 
disabled  veterans. . . .Book  sets  included  sports,  history,  inspira- 
tion and  fiction.  . . .Just  write  to  Prospect  House,  Inc.  , 7777 
Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22043. 

New  Army  LCU 

First  of  Army's  new  Landing  Craft  Utility  (LCU)  , below,  arrives 
at  Fort  Fustis,  Va. . . .It's  135-feet  long  and  can  carry  about  375 
tons. . .Maximum  cruising  speed  is  11  knots,  fully  loaded. 
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BITS  AND  PIECES 


• Soldier-athletes  hoping  to  play  on  All-Army 
teams  better  jog  over  to  their  post  sports  office 
and  fill  out  an  application . . . .Some  trial  camps 
are  underway  or  start  soon. . . .Teams  will  be 
fielded  in  basketball,  wrestling,  boxing,  team 
handball,  track  and  field,  volleyball,  bowling, 
softball,  tennis  and  golf. 

• Pregnant  Wacs  may  wear  civilian  maternity 
clothing. . . .Unit  crests,  military  insignia,  rank 
and  other  decorations  will  not  be  displayed .... 
However,  a name  tag  is  to  be  worn  identifying 
rank,  last  name  and  branch. . . .AR  670-30  has 
details . 

• Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. , post  chapel  recently 
designated  as  National  Historic  Site. . . .A  symbol 
of  cooperation  between  citizens  of  San  Antonio 
and  soldiers  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  the  chapel 
was  formally  dedicated  by  President  William 

H.  Taft  in  1909. 

• The  "superbug"  is  no  laughing  matter ...  .A 

new  strain  of  gonorrhea  that  doesn't  respond  to 
penicillin  has  arrived  in  the  U .S It  can  be 

a potential  crippler Soldiers  who  think 

they  have  a venereal  disease  should  report  for 
medical  attention  immediately. 

• Be  careful  if  you  have  to  burn  pressure-sen- 
sitive type  paper — the  kind  that  requires  no 
carbon. . . .Paper  contains  nickel. . . .Carbon 
monoxide  resulting  from  burning  mixes  with 
nickel  in  paper  to  produce  tasteless , odorless 
and  colorless  poison — nickel  carbonyl ....  Can 
cause  injury  or  death  when  large  quantities  of 
paper  are  burned  in  a confined  area . 

• U.S.  Army  Europe  has  reintroduced  command 
championships  in  five  individual-type  sports: 
boxing , wrestling , track  and  field , golf  and 
tennis. . . .In  1971  USAREUR  ended  all  command 
championships  to  place  more  emphasis  on  intra- 
mural sports  at  installation  level . 


A Timely  Miscellany  of  Facts 
and  Figures  About  Our  Army 

Suggestion  Savings:  The  Army  leads  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  benefits  from  employee  suggestions,  with  more 
than  $35  million  in  savings  for  each  of  9 consecutive  years. 
In  fiscal  1975  the  Army  realized  $69.5  million  in  first-year 
benefits  from  civilian  and  military  suggestions  and  an 
additional  $15  million  in  benefits  from  special  civilian 
achievements. 

In  the  President's  cost-reduction  campaign  which  ran 
from  May,  1975,  to  May,  1976,  the  Army  saved  almost  $67 
million.  This  represented  22.5  percent  of  the  Federal-wide 
benefits  of  the  entire  campaign. 

According  to  Ben  B.  Beeson,  director  of  Army  civilian 
personnel,  “The  cost  consciousness  of  Army  employees 
and  the  major  effect  they  are  making  to  improve  opera- 
tional efficiency  play  an  important  role  in  achieving  the 
Army's  goals  with  reduced  resources." 


Strength  in  Numbers:  Strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  at 
the  end  of  September  1976  stood  at  2,084,000.  Active 
strengths  of  the  four  military  services:  Army — 783,000; 
Navy — 528,000;  Marine  Corps — 190,000;  Air  Force — 583,- 
000. 

Recruiting  Trends:  During  the  fiscal  year  quarter  ending 
September  30,  the  Army  recruited  59,400  members.  About 
60  percent  of  these — 33,700 — were  high  school  graduates 
with  no  prior  service.  Included  in  the  total  recruited  were 
15,700  blacks  and  4,320  women. 


Retirees  at  Work:  Retired  military  members  make  up 
about  5 percent  of  the  total  Federal  workforce.  Out  of 
nearly  three  million  Federal  employees,  141,  817  are  re- 
tired military.  Air  Force  retirees  working  for  the  Federal 
government  number  about  50,000;  Army,  45,000;  Navy 
36,000.  Eighty  percent  of  the  retired  military  who  are 
Federal  employees  were  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  26) 
Challenger's  Corner:  approximately  7 days  Sound  Alikes: 

1.  I/eye  2.  earn/urn  3.  dear/deer  4.  arc/ark  5.  dam/damn 
6.  flue/flew  7,  in/inn  8,  alter/altar  9.  ball/bawl  10.  daze/ 
days  11.  hare/hair  12.  beet/beat  13.  base/bass  14.  sine/ 
sign  15.  son/sun  16.  wait/weight  17  one/won  18.  all/awl 
19.  feat/feet  20.  for/fore/four  21.  hay/hey  22.  cent/scent 
23.  sail/sale  24.  add/ad  25.  currant/current  26  grate/great 
27.  heir/air  28.  scene/seen  29.  sow/sew  30  heart/hart 

Think  Dept.: 
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• Soldier,  left,  sets  an  electronic  time  fuze, 
the  XM587,  with  an  electronic  fuze  setter, 

XM36,  during *tests  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. . . .XM587 
replaces  "man  link"  between  battlefield  fire 
control  computer  (TACFIRE)  and  weapon. . . . 
Produces  a more  accurate  and  faster  means  of 
setting,  checking  and  correcting  fuze  settings 
for  detonating  rounds  than  M564  mechanical 
time  fuze. 

• Revised  Officer  Evaluation  Report  (OER) 
forms,  now  available  at  publication  centers, 
should  be  used  for  the  "record"  copy  sent  to  DA 
. . . .New  form  was  necessary  to  provide  sharper 
microfiche  reproduction  when  OER  is  filmed  and 
added  to  Official  Military  Personnel  File.  . . .Old 
forms  should  be  used  as  work  sheets. 


11  MAAGs  Close 

Eleven  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups  (MAAGs)  have  been 
terminated  as  result  of  International  Security  Assistance  and  Arms 
Export  Act  of  1976. . , .That  Act  requires  that  "number  of  military 
missions , groups  and  similar  organizations  may  not  exceed 
34 " MAAGs  terminated  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 

many, Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Norway,  India,  Costa  Rica,  Para- 
guay and  Uruguay. 

Attache  Jobs  for  NCOs 

Defense  attache  assignments  available  in  49  countries  for  NCO 
volunteers  in  grades  E5  through  E7  in  administrative  field  (CMF 
71)  or  those  who  have  had  admin  experience. . . .If  interested, 
review  AR  611-60  to  determine  if  you're  qualified. . .Then  send 
application  through  command  channels  to  MILPERCEN,  ATTN: 
DAPC-EPM-A,  2461  Eisenhower  Ave,  Alexandria,  Va.  22331. 

New  ARNG  Reup  Policy 

New  reenlistment  policy  requires  career  National  Guardsmen 
with  more  than  12  years  service  to  reenlist  or  extend  for  a min- 
imum of  3 and  not  more  than  6 years. . . .Current  policy  allowing 
Guardsmen  to  reup  for  a minimum  of  1 year  or  for  an  indefinite 
period — up  to  age  60 — will  continue  in  effect  for  those  with  less 
than  12  years  service. . . .However,  Guard  officials  say  this  is 
subject  to  change  in  the  near  future. 


• MILPERCEN-KOREA  has  opened  a 
Liaison  Office  at  MILPERCEN,  2461 
Eisenhower  Ave. , Alexandria,  Va. 

22331. . .  .If  you  have  any  questions 
about  Korea,  call  Autovon  221-  or 
commercial  (703)  325-0469/0569. 

• Variable  Incentive  Pay  provided 
by  Congress  to  attract  and  retain 
doctors. . . .Pays  bonus  of  up  to 
$13 , 000  a year . 

• Army  Reserve  officials  are  look- 
ing for  eligible  officers  to  attend 
various  Army  schools  set  for  1977- 

78 . . . .Check  with  your  personnel 
office  for  details . 

• Officers  in  overstrength  career 
specialties  are  encouraged  to  con- 
tact the  career  manager  for  their 
branch  at  MILPERCEN  to  request 
redesignation  in  understrength 
specialties . 
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What  do  you  think  of  SOLDIERS’  magazine  covers?  The 
seven  numbered  covers  on  this  page  appeared  during  1976. 
We’d  like  to  know  which  you  liked  best — and  least. 

Mark  your  choice  on  one  of  the  inclosed  survey  cards  by 
circling  the  number  of  the  covers  you  liked  best  and  least. 
Then  fill  out  the  rest  of  the  card.  Tear  out  the  postage-paid 
questionnaire  and  mail  it  to  us. 

SOLDIERS  wants  to  know  what  you  think  of  YOUR  magazine. 
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• Ribbon  bridge,  left,  replaces  M4T6  £Uid  Class 
60  bridges. . . .Can  be  erected  five  times  faster  than 
presently  used  bridges. . . .Each  22-foot  section  con- 
sists of  four  hinged  watertight  alumitium  pontons . . . . 
Transported  folded , it  automatically  unfolds  during 
launching. . . .No  further  assembly  required. . . . 
Photo  shows  American  and  German  engineers  re- 
ceiving training  in  Hanau , Germany . 

• Council  for  International  Military  Sports  (CISM) 
1977  sports  calendar  shows  U.S.  servicemembers 
will  participate  in  following  events:  Judo,  April  12- 
19,  Netherlands;  Basketball,  June  5-16,  Iran;  Mili- 
tary Pentathlon,  August  7-14,  Sweden;  Parachuting, 
August  16-26,  Austria;  Modern  Pentathlon,  Septem- 
ber 8-14,  Germany;  Shooting,  October  14-22,  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.;  Boxing,  November  7-18,  Egypt;  and 
Naval  Pentathlon,  November  20-27,  Brazil. 


Space-Required  Travel 

Persons  previously  authorized  only  space-available  transporta- 
tion in  emergency  leave  situations  may  now  fly  space-required 
and  have  an  advanced  reservation. . . .But  there's  a catch:  you 
have  to  pay  for  the  flight . . . .Fare  will  be  about  same  as  commer- 
cial charter  flights  but  less  than  regular  commercial  flights. . . . 
Insures  you  can  get  flight  even  when  there  are  no  space-available 
seats. . .and  allows  dependents  to  travel  with  service  members. . . . 
Soldiers  on  permissive  TDY  and  secondary  school  students  travel- 
ling from  overseas  are  also  eligible. 

School  Selections 

About  1,100  officers  were  selected  for  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  for  school  year  1977-78. . . .Another  284  were  picked  but 
won't  attend  until  following  year  because  they  haven't  served  24 
months  in  their  present  assignment. . . .More  than  400  officers 
were  also  selected  to  attend  senior  service  colleges. . . .About  337 
of  them  will  start  school  between  August  1977  and  January  1978. 

Measles  Increase 

Cases  of  measles  reported  in  1976  increased  by  64  percent  over 
1975.  . . .National  Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  officials  say 
there  may  be  another  increase  this  year. . . .Measles  season  usu- 
ally arrives  in  spring. . . .Swine  flu  program  has  diverted  atten- 
tion from  other  immunization  programs. . . .CDC  recommends 
children  be  immunized  against  measles  when  12  to  15  months  old. 


• USO  celebrated  its  36th  anni- 
versary February  4. 

# Antenna  mounted  on  side  of 
helicopter , below , uses  metal  re- 
radiation radar  called  METRRA  to 
detect  surface  mines. . . .Can  also 
find  booby  traps,  munitions, 
armed  troops  and  stationary  vehi- 
cles. . . .Operates  through  rain, 
fog  and  can  penetrate  dense  fo- 
liage. . . .Being  tested  at  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  Va. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  53,  54,  56) 


• Skid-mounted  firefighting  unit,  right,  fits  any 
pick-up  truck. . . .Allows  firemen  at  airfield  to  reach 
burning  aircraft  three  times  faster  than  in  heavier 
trucks. . . .Also  can  be  used  by  fire  inspection  teams 
on  post  for  quick  reaction  in  event  of  emergency .... 
Unit  uses  foam  and  halogenoid  gas  that  hangs  low  and 
suffocates  fire. . . .Testing  completed;  awaiting  adop- 
tion by  Army . 

• Some  new  wrinkles  ahead  for  Army  aviators  in 
1977 . . . .Initial  entry  rotary  wing  training  program 

will  be  revised Will  stress  night  and  combat  skill- 

related  training. . .25  percent  of  students  will  be 
qualified  as  OH-58  aero-scout  pilots. . .also,  greater 
reliance  on  simulator  training. . . .An  aviator  refresher 
course  will  be  established. . .as  well  as  a readiness 
course  for  aviation  unit  commanders  and  key  staff 
officers . 


• Time  in  service  (TIS)  re- 
quirement for  promotion  to  E6  has 
been  increased  from  six  to  seven 
years. . . .For  promotion  with  a 
waiver , the  time  has  gone  from 
four  years  to  five. . . .DA  officials 
say  that  present  E6  level  is  on 
target  and  TIS  increase  should 
keep  it  that  way . 

• "The  Cadet  Journal,"  cadet 
newspaper  of  ROTC  department  at 
St.  Lawrence  University  Center, 

N .Y  . , has  been  selected  by 
TRADOC  as  best  cadet  publication 
for  FY  76-77 . 

• Officers  reminded  that  perma- 
nent change  of  station  (PCS)  may 
increase  service  obligations . . . 
PCS  to  CONUS  carries  automatic 
1-year  commitment . . . .Overseas 
assignment  requires  completion 
current  prescribed  tour  for  area . 

. . .AR  614-100  has  details. 


Discharge  Revision 

"Undesirable  discharge"  has  been  replaced  with  "discharge  un- 
der other  than  honorable  conditions. ..."  Being  issued  to  soldiers 
administratively  separated  for  misconduct  or  security  reasons .... 
and  those  who  resign  or  request  discharge  for  the  good  of  the 
service  when  their  conduct  has  made  them  subject  to  trial  by 
courts-martial. . . .This  certificate  has  been  used  for  officers  since 
1954. . . .No  change  in  other  types  of  discharge. 

Change  to  EER  System 

Major  revisions  of  the  enlisted  evaluation  reporting  (EER)  system 
go  into  effect  this  month  when  change  to  Chapter  8,  AR  600-200 
gets  to  the  field. . . .EERs  no  longer  will  be  submitted  for  soldiers 
below  grade  of  E4. . . .Initial  report  is  required  when  soldier  is 
promoted  to  E4,  if  no  previous  report  has  been  submitted .... 
Otherwise , EER  will  be  on  an  annual  basis  or  upon  change  of 
rater. . . .Rating  schemes  must  include  all  soldiers  E3  and  above, 
so  they  will  know  who  rater , indorser  and  reviewer  is  prior  to 
promotion. . . .There's  also  a new  schedule  for  annual  reports. 

“Adult”  Magazines 

Playboy , Penthouse  and  other  "adult"  magazines  are  no  longer  on 
display  racks  of  post  exchanges. . . .If  you  want  them  you'll  have 
to  ask  a salesperson. . . .Director  of  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service  expressed  concern  that  young  people  having  easy  access 
to  magazines  on  display  was  detrimental  to  moral  standards. 
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HORROR  STORY 

Reading  December  Feedback,  I 
was  embarrassed  and  mortified  as 
to  the  ignorance  of  people  who  talk 
about  insurance,  who,  in  fact, 
know  nothing  about  it. 

I do  not  have  the  September  is- 
sue of  SOLDIERS  which  must  have 
run  an  article  on  Life  Insurance. 
However,  the  gentleman  in  the  De- 
cember Feedback  who  makes  ref- 
erence to  savings  banks  is  entirely 
wrong.  As  far  as  the  two  gentle- 
men on  page  five  (December  Feed- 
back) are  concerned,  if  they  are 
regular  Army  they  should  stick  to 
their  own  specific  jobs.  The  arti- 
cle should  not  have  been  published 
in  the  magazine  as  people  will  read 
it  and  get  the  wrong  impression  of 
insurance.  I have  never  been 
more  horrified  in  my  life. 

Name  Withheld  by  Request 

Feedback  letters  represent 
reader  views  on  SOLDIERS  articles. 
We  print  as  many  relevant  views  as 
space  permits. 

Material  presented  in  SOLDIERS 
is  carefully  researched.  For  ex- 
ample, the  October  '73  and  Septem- 
ber '76  articles  on  life  insurance 
were  reviewed  by  national  agencies 
and  experts,  including  a noted 
state  insurance  commissioner,  be- 
fore they  were  printed.  We'll  send 
you  SOLDIERS  issues  containing 
those  articles  so  you  can  check  for 
yourself. 

REGIMENTAL  REQUEST 

I am  interested  in  obtaining 
photos  of  various  Regimental  Coats 
of  Arms  and  details  of  any  Army 
unit  with  the  number  "16." 

My  interest  in  the  latter  is  my 
family's  connection  in  the  United 
Kingdom  with  the  old  16th  Foot, 


more  recently  the  Bedfordshire  and 
Hertfordshire  Regiments. 

Gerald  J . Jackson 

Ontario,  Canada 

The  Uniformed  Services  Alman- 
ac, P.O.  Box  400,  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  what  you  need . Also 
try  Institute  of  Heraldry,  U .S . Ar- 
my, Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22314. 

NAME  CHANGE 

In  November  Focus  on  People, 

I was  somewhat  surprised  and 
pleased  to  find  my  name  included 
in  "Soldiers  of  the  Year."  But  I 
was  also  dismayed  to  find  it  mis- 
spelled. My  name  is  actually  Adam 
Buzon . 

Just  thought  I'd  mention  it  in 
the  hopes  it  can  be  corrected  later. 

SSgt  Adam  Buzon 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Apologies.  SSgt  Buzon  was 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC)  Soldier  of  the  Year  at 
Fort  Sill . 

ACTS,  UNSAFE 

Whoa!  Photographic  license 
notwithstanding,  there  are  pictured 
many  safety  violations  in  your  arti- 
cle "Bridging  the  Generations" 
(December  SOLDIERS)  . 

1)  Men  in  a noncombat  situation 
working  over  water  without  benefit 
of  life  jackets. 

2)  Two  pictures  of  men  whack- 
ing away  at  nails  and  bolts  without 
benefit  of  safety  glasses. 

3)  One  worker  using  a cheater 
bar  while  perched  in  a position 
that  if  he  slipped  would  force  him 
to  get  into  a wrestling  match  with 
the  machinery. 


4)  A pile  driver  operator  who 
if  driving  piles  should  be  looking 
at  the  task  being  performed.  If  the 
operator  is  moving  she  should  be 
taking  advantage  of  her  hearing 
ability  during  the  move. 

5)  Soldier  lifting  quite  improp- 
erly, setting  the  scene  for  a ser- 
ious strain.  Also  note  undressed 
end  of  wire  rope. 

Safety  is  everyone's  responsi- 
bility, guided  and  coordinated  by 
the  Unit  Safety  Officer.  My  immed- 
iate thought  is  that  the  Unit  Safety 
Officer  must  be  confined  to  his 
desk  filling  out  reports  of  pre- 
viously incurred  injuries  and  not 
on  the  job  site. 

Lt  Col  John  L.  Burke,  USAR 

Andover,  Mass. 

WARDEN  GAME 

Sgt  Maj  Nat  Dell's  article  "At 
Home  on  the  Range"  (November 
SOLDIERS)  was  very  interesting  to 
me,  a former  California  State  Came 
Warden  of  29  years  and  now  a pro- 
fessor of  resource  law  enforcement 
at  California  Polytechnic  State 
University. 

You  might  like  to  pass  on  to  the 
wardens  how  we  were  able  to  sur- 
prise possible  violators  at  night. 

Mounted  on  the  dash  was  a two 
pole  toggle  switch  to  turn  off  the 
brake  or  stop  lights.  When  it  was 
in  the  "on"  position,  the  stop  lights 
were  operational,  when  in  "off" 
position  the  stop  lights  were  cut 
out  of  the  circuit,  thus  preventing 
a "flare  up"  of  the  stop  lights  when 
applying  the  brakes.  This  was  a 
simple,  inexpensive  installation 
and  very  effective. 

Jack  E.  Bedwell 

Assistant  Professor 

Calif  Polytechnic  State  Univ 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 
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MAJOR  ERROR 

A little  checking  will  show  that 
the  officer  pictured  on  page  25 
(December  Focus)  is  wearing  the 
insignia  of  a Belgian  Army  major, 
not  that  of  a commandant. 

Cpt  A . J . LaComb 

APO  New  York 

Thanks. 


"So  what  if  it's  a little  large?  This  way, 
your  whole  head  will  be  protected!” 


A LOT  OF  BULLDOZING 

Hey  you  guys,  how  about  a lit- 
tle credit  where  credit  is  due? 

What  I am  referring  to  is  the  gross 
misrepresentation  expressed  in 
your  December  SOLDIERS  concern- 
ing the  "Bridging  the  Generations" 
article. 

Those  guys  from  the  497th 
would  never  have  had  a job  were 
it  not  for  the  dynamic  earthmoving 
section  of  Company  C,  76th  Engi- 
neer Battalion  (Combat)  (Heavy) . 
The  very  terra  firma  those  Eustis 
I troops  tread  on  is  the  result  of 
7 months  and  many  miles  of  bull- 
dozing by  some  of  the  best  dozer 
operators  around. 


Thanks  for  your  time  and  the 
great  magazine. 

SP4  Martin  Hallgren 

Co  C,  76th  Engr  Bn  (Cbt)  (Hvy) 

Fort  Meade,  Md . 

P.S.  Ask  the  497th  who  got 
their  crane  out  of  the  mud! 


DRILL  SERGEANT  CLOSEUP 

You've  written  stories  over  the 
years  on  what  it's  like  to  go  through 
Basic  Combat  Training,  "Then  and 
Now,"  "One  Station  Training,"  and 
so  on.  But  how  about  doing  a story 
on  the  drill  sergeant  himself — 
what  it's  like  to  train  men  for  6 to  8 
weeks  at  a time;  the  dedication  in- 
volved; the  hours  he  has  to  put  in; 
how  the  wives  feel  about  it;  about 
the  D . I . who  has  just  completed 
school  and  how  his  first  cycle  felt 
to  him,  whether  he  is  an  assistant 
platoon  sergeant  or  not? 

I have  just  recently  been  selec- 
ted to  attend  drill  sergeant  school 
and  will  report  in  August  to  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.  I'm  looking  forward  to 
this  assignment  and  would  like  to 
hear  as  much  as  I can  about  it. 

SSgt  Paul  E.  Pryor 

APO  New  York 

Good  idea.  We've  put  it  on  our 
list  of  future  articles. 


I want  to  congratulate  Cpt  Larry 
Myers  for  the  splendid  article  on 
stamp  collecting  in  your  January 
1977  issue. 

There's  so  much  publicity  these 
days  on  this,  the  world's  premier 
hobby,  that  still  another  article  is 
not  surprising . 

What  is  surprising  is  that  this 
one  sticks  to  the  facts.  It  does  not 


repeat  the  myths  repeated  over  and 
over  by  the  uninformed,  and  it 
dwells  more  on  the  pleasures  to  be 
obtained  than  the  fortune  that  is 
often  held  out  as  the  principal  just- 
ification for  collecting  stamps. 

I have  been  a philatelic  writer 
for  over  40  years,  and  have  pro- 
duced two  of  the  best  selling  books 
the  hobby  has  ever  known,  so  when 
I compliment  the  author  I feel  that 
he  is  indeed  being  complimented. 

Herman  Herst,  Jr. 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

BAN  BENEFITS  FOR  UNFIT 

I know  of  beaucoup  instances 
of  people  taking  advantage  of  our 
government  and  its  benefits.  I 
have  seen  numerous  persons  dis- 
charged with  General  Discharge 
certificates  who  collected  enlist- 
ment bonuses  they  never  had  to 
pay  back.  Some  intentionally 
went  AWOL  to  get  out.  Now  they 
are  roaming  the  streets  with  those 
benefits. 

Man,  it's  the  "in"  thing  now  to 
join  the  Army  to  get  an  education 
and  a couple  of  meals  and  a few 
paychecks — pay  off  a car,  then 
leave  the  Army  with  the  benefits. 

If  a man  is  unfit,  or  is  dis- 
charged under  other  than  honor- 
able conditions,  he  shouldn't  get 
any  benefits.  We  don't  owe  him 
anything . 

Whoever  makes  those  decisions 
ought  to  get  off  his  rear  and  check 
on  this  kind  of  thing. 

Sgt  Donato  M . Russo 

APO  New  York 

SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  1 50  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your 
name  if  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we'll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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YOUR  SQUAD  LEADER,  Sergeant  Bill  Jones,  is  a 
level-headed,  no-nonsense  guy.  He’s  in  a staff  ser- 
geant’s position  and  doing  a fine  job. 

Just  before  today’s  noon  formation,  the  first 
sergeant  tacks  a long  sheet  of  paper  on  the  unit 
bulletin  board.  Sgt  Jones  and  a couple  of  the  other 
sergeant  E5s  in  the  unit  take  a look. 

All  of  a sudden  there’s  lots  of  cheering,  hand- 
shaking and  back-slapping.  What’s  going  on? 

You  look  at  the  bulletin  board  after  the  others 
depart.  The  long  sheet  contains  the  latest  Department 
of  the  Army  (DA)  monthly  promotion  point  cutoff 
scores — by  military  occupational  specialty  (MOS) — 
for  promotion  to  E6  (staff  sergeant  or  specialist  6). 

The  three  sergeants  have  promotion  scores  that 
equal  or  exceed  the  DA  monthly  promotion  point 
cutoff  score.  This  means  that  they  will  be  promoted 
to  staff  sergeant  (E6)  effective  the  first  day  of  the 
following  month,  and  they’ll  sew  on  their  new  stripes 
on  the  first  day  of  that  month. 

A number  of  months  ago,  you  heard  Sgt  Jones 
and  another  squad  leader  talking  about  appearing  be- 
fore a local  promotion  board.  They  used  some  code 
words  that  you  didn’t  understand;  TIS,  TIMG,  PQS 
and  EER,  to  name  just  a few.  But  you  did  understand 
that  Sgt  Jones  would  earn 
about  $85  more  each 
month  if  promoted  to  staff 
sergeant.  You  begin  to 
wonder  when  you’ll  be  the 
one  cheering  and  shaking 
hands  at  the  bulletin  board. 

You’re  a private 
first  class  with  only  8 
months  of  Army  service. 

So  far,  in  your  short  Army  career,  you’ve  done  pretty 
well.  You  advanced  from  private  (El)  to  private  first 
class  (E3). 

Lately  though,  future  promotion  possibilities 
have  become  a bit  confusing.  A friend  says  that  early 
advancements  from  the  grade  of  El  through  E4  (spe- 
cialist 4 or  corporal)  are  almost  automatic  and  not  to 
worry  about  it.  Another  buddy  explains  that  doing 
your  job  and  keeping  your  nose  clean  is  what  the 
Army’s  promotion  system  is  all  about:  DA  simply 
decides  when  you’re  ready  for  promotion  to  NC(I) 
rank  and  that’s  it. 

Your  friends  have  given  you  some  bad  poop. 

The  Army  enlisted  promotion  system  becomes 
a factor  in  the  soldier’s  life  the  day  he  enters  the 
Army.  His  advancement  up  the  promotion  ladder  will 
depend  on  many  things.  A soldier’s  qualifications  and 
ability  to  perform  duty  at  the  next  higher  grade  are 
the  most  important  factors  influencing  a soldier’s  pro- 
motion potential. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  you’ve  already  re- 
ceived an  early  promotion  because  your  commander 
thought  you  could  hack  it.  We’ll  talk  about  that  later. 
But  first,  let’s  take  a quick  look  at  the  Army  enlisted 
promotion  system. 


Army  Regulation  (AR)  600-200  establishes  the 
criteria  and  procedures  for  enlisted  promotions.  It’s 
a thick  document,  so  we’ll  hit  the  high  points  and  your 
personnel  staff  NCO  can  fill  in  the  gaps. 

Currently,  enlisted  promotions  operate  under 
three  systems: 

• Decentralized,  for  advancement  to  private 
E2,  and  promotion  to  private  first  class  (E3)  and 
specialist  4 or  corporal  (E4). 

• Semi-centralized,  for  promotion  to  specialist 
5 or  sergeant  (E5)  and  specialist  6 or  staff  segeant 
(E6). 

• DA-centralized,  for  promotion  to  sergeant 
first  class  (E7),  master  sergeant  (E8)  and  sergeant 
major  (E9). 

“Our  entire  promotion  system  is  based  on  se- 
lecting the  best-qualified  persons  for  promotion  to  any 
grade,’’  says  Sergeant  Major  Robert  A.  Brown,  En- 
listed Promotion  Section,  Personal  Management  Sys- 
tems Directorate,  Military  Personnel  Center  (MIL- 
PERCEN). 

“Actually  we  look  at  promotions  as  being  a 
series  of  doors  that  a soldier  has  to  p>ass  through  as 
he  advances  in  grade.  Each  door  is  a bit  smaller  than 
the  previous  one,  so  the  going  gets  tougher  as  the 

soldier  goes  through  each 
door,’’  SGM  Brown  ex- 
plains. 

Making  it  to  PEC, 
you’ve  already  passed 
through  two  of  those  pro- 
motion doors  under  the 
decentralized  promotion 
system.  That  system  is  de- 
signed to  give  local  com- 
manders the  authority  to  promote  outstanding  soldiers 
early  in  their  Army  careers.  But  contrary  to  what  your 
friend  said,  no  promotions  are  really  automatic. 

You  were  advanced  from  El  to  E2  after  com- 
pleting 6 months  of  Army  service.  It  may  seem  auto- 
matic, but  your  commanding  officer  could  have  pre- 
vented the  advancement  if  he  didn’t  think  you  de- 
served it. 

According  to  AR  600-200,  you’d  normally  be 
required  to  have  at  least  12  months  time  in  service 
(TIS)  and  4 months  time  in  grade  (TIMG)  before  being 
considered  for  promotion  to  PEC. 

But  you  performed  your  duties  better  than  most 
E2s  in  your  unit.  In  recognition  of  outstanding  indi- 
viduals, DA  has  given  your  commander  the  authority 
to  waive  part  of  the  TIS  and  TIMG  requirements  for 
good  soldiers  like  you.  He  promoted  you  to  PEC  with 
only  8 months  TIS  and  2 months  TIMG. 

Your  next  door — promotion  to  E4  (SP4  or  cor- 
poral)— requires  more  preparation  on  your  part  before 
your  commander  will  consider  you  for  promotion  to 
that  grade.  As  a SP4  or  corporal,  your  duties  may 
also  involve  supervising  other  soldiers. 

Normally,  promotion  to  E4  requires  24  months 
TIS  and  6 months  TIMG.  However,  as  with  promotion 
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DOORWAYS  TO 
PROMOTION 

(Continued) 

to  E3,  DA  allows  your  commander  to  waive  a portion 
of  the  TIS  and  TIMG  requirements  for  a certain 
percentage  of  outstanding  soldiers  in  his  unit  who  do 
not  meet  the  normal  TIMG  and  TIS  requirements. 

Details  on  waivers  and  percentage  constraints 
are  contained  in  AR  600-200. 

Promotion  to  E4  is  the  last  door  you’ll  go 
through  under  the  decentralized  promotion  system. 
From  now  on,  you’ll  come  under  the  semi-centralized 
or  centralized  system. 

Progression  through  succeeding  promotion 
doors  becomes  a tighter  squeeze. 

Manpower  and  budget  strength  ceilings  im- 
posed by  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
limit  the  number  of  promotions  to  all  grades.  Monthly 
promotion  allocations  for  each  grade  are  based  on 
these  by-grade  strength 
ceilings  and  are  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of 
vacancies  occurring  in 
those  grades. 

In  order  to  comply 
with  the  manpower  ceil- 
ings and  to  insure  equal 
promotion  opportunity 
Army-wide,  DA  has  estab- 
lished standardized  promotion  eligibility  requirements 
and  procedures  to  control  the  number  of  promotions. 

For  promotion  to  E3  and  E4,  you  competed 
only  against  other  soldiers  in  your  unit.  Your  com- 
manding officer  had  authority  to  promote  you  when 
he  thought  you  deserved  promotion. 

Promotion  to  E5  and  E6  is  accomplished  under 
the  semi-centralized  1,000-point  system.  You  now 
compete  Army-wide  against  all  other  soldiers  in  your 
grade  and  MOS. 

Local  commanders  recommend  eligible  E4s 
and  E5s  for  promotion  consideration  to  E5  and  E6, 
respectively. 

Soldiers  recommended  by  their  commanders 
must  appear  before  a local  promotion  selection  board. 
Here’s  how  it  works: 

First,  in  order  to  compete  for  promotion  to  E5 
or  E6  your  commander  determines  that  you  meet 
eligibility  requirements  listed  in  AR  600-200.  If  waiv- 
ers of  portions  of  standardized  DA  requirements  are 
needed  and  are  authorized,  he  must  also  request  those 
waivers. 

Your  personnel  records  are  reviewed  and  you 
receive  “administrative  points”  for  TIMG,  TIS,  mili- 
tary and  civilian  education,  your  commander’s  evalu- 


ation of  your  duty  performance  and  your  evaluation 
score  (ES).  Your  ES  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  your 
last  MOS  test  and  your  enlisted  efficiency  report 
weighted  average. 

There  are  also  provisions  for  you  to  compete 
for  promotion  if,  through  no  fault  of  your  own,  you 
have  no  current  MOS  evaluation  score. 

Also,  all  MOS  testing  is  currently  suspended 
while  each  enlisted  career  management  field  (CMF) 
is  phased  into  the  Enlisted  Personnel  Management 
System  (EPMS).  Additional  criteria  governing  the  eli- 
gibility of  these  personnel  for  promotion  consideration 
is  contained  in  AR  600-200. 

The  administrative  points  are  listed  on  a pro- 
motion point  worksheet  (DA  Form  3355-R.)  The  pro- 
motion point  worksheet  is  based  on  a 1,000-point 
possible  promotion  score.  (See  “Promo  Balance 
Sheet,”  page  10.) 

Soldiers  recommended  by  their  commander 
must  then  appear  before  a local  promotion  selection 
board. 

Board  members  evaluate  you  on  such  things 
as  your  personal  appearance  and  military  bearing; 
military  courtesy;  the  manner  in  which  you  answer 
the  questions  you’re  asked;  knowledge  of  current 

events;  your  civilian  and 
military  education;  special 
military  achievements 
since  joining  the  Army; 
and  your  attitude,  leader- 
ship and  potential  for  ad- 
vancement. 

You  can  score  a 
maximum  of  250  points 
during  your  board  appear- 
ance. Every  point  counts  because  you’re  competing 
against  all  other  E4s  or  E5s  in  your  MOS. 

Your  accumulated  points  are  totaled  after  you 
appear  before  the  promotion  board.  If  the  board  rec- 
ommends you  for  promotion  and  your  promotion 
point  total  meets  the  required  minimum,  your  name 
and  promotion  point  total  are  integrated  into  the  com- 
mand’s local  promotion  recommended  list. 

However,  if  the  local  promotion  board  didn’t 
recommend  you  for  promotion  or  if  your  total  promo- 
tion points  didn’t  meet  the  minimum  required,  your 
commander  will  review  your  records  and  the  promo- 
tion board  actions.  You’ll  be  counseled  on  the  areas 
in  which  you  can  improve  your  promotion  potential. 
When  he  thinks  you’re  ready,  you  get  another  chance. 

Scores  of  all  soldiers  in  each  MOS  who  have 
valid  recommended  list  status  for  promotion  to  grade 
E5  and  E6  during  that  month  are  forwarded  to  DA. 

Based  on  Army-wide  needs  by  MOS  and  grade 
(E5  and  E6),  DA  establishes  cutoff  scores  for  both 
primary  and  secondary  zone  promotions.  Soldiers 
who  meet  the  minimum  TIS  requirements  without 
waiver  for  that  grade  are  placed  in  the  primary  zone. 
Soldiers  who  do  not  meet  the  minimum  TIS  required 
and  need  a waiver  are  placed  in  the  secondary  zone. 


DA  has  standardized  eligibility 
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Cutoff  scores  vary  according  to  the  overall 
Army  need  by  MOS  and  grade,  and  the  total  number 
of  promotions  that  can  be  made  that  month.  Where 
severe  shortages  of  personnel  in  an  MOS  at  the  next 
higher  grade  exist,  the  cutoff  scores  are  normally  low 
in  comparison  to  scores  for  other  MOSs  where  there 
are  no  shortages.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  MOS 
is  overstrength,  cutoff  scores  will  normally  be  high. 
Soldiers  who  find  themselves  in  this  situation  should 
consider  voluntary  reclassification  to  an  MOS  that  is 
short  Army-wide. 

If  your  promotion  point  score  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  announced  DA  promotion  point  cutoff 
score,  you  will  be  promoted,  if  otherwise  eligible, 
effective  the  first  day  of  the  following  month. 

It  takes  approximately  3 months  from  the  time 
you  appear  before  the  promotion  selection  board  for 
your  promotion  point  score  to  be  reported  and  con- 
sidered in  the  determination  and  publication  of  the 
Army-wide  promotion  point  cutoff  scores. 

If  your  score  didn’t  equal  or  exceed  the  DA 
cutoff,  you  will  remain  on  the  command’s  local  rec- 
ommended list  and  be  eligible  to  compete  against  next 
month’s  DA  promotion  point  cutoff  score. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  Army  service 
schools  and  leadership 
schools  also  play  impor- 
tant roles  in  determining 
your  promotion  potential. 

Your  efforts  to  improve 
your  military  and  civilian 
education  through  corre- 
spondence courses  and 
off-duty  courses  also  im- 
prove your  chances  for 
promotion. 

You’ve  made  it  to  E6.  What  now? 

Your  doors  to  the  E7,  E8  and  E9  grades  are 
under  a centralized  promotion  system  controlled  by 
DA. 

Under  the  centralized  promotion  system,  DA 
determines  who  is  eligible  to  compete;  it  convenes  DA 
selection  boards,  and  publishes  orders  promoting  in- 
dividuals who  were  selected  for  promotion.  Consider- 
ation for  promotion  to  those  grades  is  based  on  eligi- 
bility requirements  listed  in  AR  600-200  and  on  having 
a date  of  rank  (DOR)  which  falls  within  the  announced 
zones  of  consideration. 

It  works  like  this:  DA  annually  considers  all 
E6s,  E7s  and  E8s  whose  DORs  fall  within  the  an- 
nounced zones  of  eligibility.  DA  determines  the  eligi- 
bility by  announcing  the  DORs  for  a primary  zone 
(PZ)  and  a secondary  zone  (SZ)  of  consideration. 

In  determining  the  zones  of  eligibility,  attempts 
are  made  to  provide  enough  personnel  within  the  PZ 
to  insure  that  sufficient  quality  personnel  are  available 
for  selection.  Additionally,  the  SZ  is  designed  to 
permit,  whenever  possible,  two  considerations  within 
the  SZ  before  a soldier  enters  a PZ.  Within  each 
zone,  soldiers  compete  by  their  CMF. 


Special  DA  selection  boards  are  convened  to 
review  the  military  records  of  all  personnel  who  meet 
the  zone  date-of-rank  criteria.  These  boards  are  made 
up  of  very  highly  qualified  officers  and  NCOs  and  each 
has  a brigadier  general  as  its  president.  DA  provides 
each  board  a letter  of  instruction  (LOI)  which  gives 
the  board  guidance  on  how  they  should  select  person- 
nel for  promotion  and  these  LOIs  are  published  with 
the  results. 

The  opportunity  for  promotion  varies,  depend- 
ing on  what  zone  a soldier  is  in  and  to  what  CME 
he  belongs.  The  majority  of  the  promotions  a board 
is  authorized  to  select  are  allocated  to  the  PZ  while 
10  percent  are  allocated  to  the  SZ.  Within  each  zone, 
promotions  are  allocated  to  the  CMFs  based  on  antic- 
ipated vacancies  for  each  CMF.  Those  CMFs  that 
have  the  greatest  shortages  will  have  higher  selection 
rates  than  those  with  less  shortages. 

Regardless  of  the  projected  status,  no  CMF  will 
have  a selection  rate  greater  or  less  than  one  half  the 
entire  zone  selection  rate.  For  example,  if  the  overall 
PZ  selection  rate  is  30  percent,  the  highest  selection 
rate  for  a CMF  would  be  45  percent,  and  the  lowest, 
15  percent. 

Generally,  there  are 
more  soldiers  eligible  for 
promotion  in  each  CMF 
and  zone  than  the  board  is 
permitted  to  select.  A 
comprehensive  review  of 
the  individual’s  records 
and  progression  and  per- 
formance since  the  day  he 
or  she  entered  the  Army  is 
conducted.  Every  aspect  of 
the  individual’s  duty  performance,  self-improvement 
and  demonstrated  ability  to  perform  at  the  next  higher 
level  is  evaluated.  Final  recommendations  are  based 
on  the  “best  qualified’’  in  each  CMF. 

Competition  is  tough.  For  example,  in  the  PZ 
in  fiscal  year  1976,  the  E7  board  considered  8,351  and 
selectee  3,115  (37.3  percent).  The  E8  board  consid- 
ered 8,518  and  selected  3,026  (35.5  percent).  The  E9 
board  considered  1,916  and  selected  774  (46.4  per- 
cent). 

In  the  SZ,  the  E7  board  considered  6,686  and 
selected  942  (14.1  percent)  for  promotion.  The  E8 
board  considered  8,495  and  selected  336  (4  percent). 
The  E9  board  considered  1,438  and  selected  91  (6.3 
percent). 

EPMS  will  eventually  modify  some  aspects  of 
of  the  current  promotion  system  and  those  changes 
will  be  reported  as  they  develop. 

Contrary  to  what  your  friends  told  you,  pro- 
motions are  not  automatic.  You  should  begin  to  prepare 
for  them  the  day  you  enter  the  Army.  You’ll  be 
competing  against  the  best  during  your  entire  military 
career.  When  you  come  to  the  next  promotion  door, 
it’s  up  to  you  to  turn  the  knob.  , 
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SSgt  John  Savard 


HOW  DOES  the  average  soldier  prepare  himself  to  make 
it  through  the  Army's  promotion  process? 

First  you  must  have  a goal — another  stripe  and  more  pay. 
Then  you  work  to  reach  that  goal.  To  do  this,  you’ve  got  to 
know  where  you  stand  now.  Then  you  can  begin  mapping  a 
course  to  your  future  goal. 

A handy  tool  for  mapping  is  the  Promotion  Point  Work- 
sheet (DA  Form  3355-R).  This  form  is  prepared  by  your  unit 
before  you  appear  before  a local  E5  or  E6  promotion  board. 
Completing  the  worksheet  for  your  own  use  can  tell  you  a lot 
about  your  chances  to  earn  the  next  stripe  to  E5  or  E6. 

First,  check  with  your  unit  clerk  or  personnel  staff  NCO 
(PSNCO).  They  can  help  you  get  the  necessary  information  from 
your  personnel  records  and  Army  Regulation  (AR)  600-200. 


You  must  have  enough  time  in  service  (TIS)  to  get  pro- 
moted. These  requirements  are  listed  in  ARs  and  your  PSNCO 
can  help  you  find  the  latest  figures.  On  our  form,  TIS  is  com- 
puted in  item  1 — active  Federal  service. 

Count  the  years  and  months  since  first  enlisting  in  the 
military.  This  may  include  prior  service  in  other  branches  of 
the  armed  forces.  It’s  measured  from  data  in  your  personnel 
records  (201  file).  Put  this  by  entry  A.  The  required  TIS  from 
the  AR  is  put  in  entry  B. 

You  get  70  points  if  your  own  TIS  matches  or  passes  the 
Army  requirement.  You  can  then  win  two  more  points  for  each 
month  you’re  beyond  the  TIS  requirement.  Subtract  one-half 
point  for  every  6 months  short  of  the  goal. 

When  you  complete  the  total,  enter  it  in  the  upper  right 
corner  of  the  block.  There  is  a limit  of  100  points  here. 


Civilian  education  is  measured  in  item  4 with  the  same 
100-point  limit. 

A high  school  diploma  or  GED  certificate  brings  60 
points.  Four  points  are  granted  for  each  grade  completed  from 
one  through  eight.  Seven  points  are  allowed  for  each  year 
during  grades  nine  through  12. 

But  there  are  40  more  points  yet  to  be  earned  in  this 
section,  and  college  or  trade  school  courses  are  the  ways  to 
win  them. 

Soldiers  taking  off-duty  courses  have  an  advantage  here. 
They  can  count  two  points  per  credit-hour.  A soldier  having 
college  credits  from  schooling  prior  to  enlistment  gets  only 
one-half  point  for  each  of  those  credits. 

Thus  20  credit  hours  are  needed  by  the  soldier  taking 
off-duty  classes.  The  other  soldier  needs  80  college  or  trade 
school  credits  to  max  this  section. 

Add  up  your  high  school  and  college  points  and  enter 
them.  You  know  where — upper  right  corner. 


4.  CIVILIAN  EDUCATION  (MAXIMUM  - 100  POINTS)  (Notts  6.  7.  and  8)  Granted 

: Grant  points  as  indicated  below  provided  the  individual  meets  the  established  criteria  (8th  ande  or  equwaltnt 
' (or  promotion  <o  E-S:  high  school  graduate  or  equivalent  for  promotion  to  E-6).  The  established  criteria  are  not 
: waivable.  Four  points  per  year  • 1st  through  8th  grades  (MAX  32  points)  7 points  per  year  • 9th  through  12th 
1 grades  (MAX  28  points)  '/4  point  for  each  college  or  university  semester  hour,  ’-4  point  for  each  business  or 
trade  school  semester  hour  • grant  points  only  if  completion  of  the  1 2th  grade  was  a prerequisite  for  attendance 
at  the  business  or  trade  school  concerned.  (Grant  2 points  per  semester  hour  if  completed  off  duty  while  in  (ervice 
(MAX  40  points)). 


There  are  many  ways  to  max  the  125  points  allowed  for 
item  5 — military  education. 

For  example,  a soldier  may  first  have  trained  as  a clerk- 
typist,  but  later  is  sent  to  school  and  trained  as  a photographer. 
Now  he’s  been  reclassified  to  become  a tank  crewman. 

During  his  time  as  a clerk,  the  soldier  was  able  to  take 
Noncommissioned  Officer  Education  System  (NCOES)  school 
training  for  his  specialty.  Plus  he  graduated  from  the  4-week 
course  at  the  local  division  or  post  level  NCO  academy. 

He  gets  42  points  for  the  NCOES  training,  plus  20  points 
for  NCO  Academy.  That’s  62  points  and  he’s  halfway  to  the 
max. 

Now  he  figures  his  training  at  Army  service  schools.  His 
clerk-typist  training  does  not  count  since  it  was  part  of  his 
regular  Advanced  Individual  Training  (AIT).  AIT  doesn’t  count 
unless  it  lasts  more  -than  8 weeks. 

Then  he  gets  one  point  for  each  school  week  trained 
beyond  8 weeks.  Plus  he  gets  one  point  per  week  for  photog- 
raphy school  and  armor  school.  He  can  add  10  points  for  each 
MOS  now  in  the  201  file  (30  points  max).  But  he  must  have 
served  in  these  MOSs  and  taken  the  annual  test. 

If  he’s  taken  Army  correspondence  courses,  he  can  count 
one-half  point  per  credit  hour. 

All  the  above  points  are  totaled  and  entered.  Now  figure 
your  own  points. 


PART  I ■ ADMIWISTRATtVe  POINTS 

1.  ACTIVE  FED^AL "service  (MAXIMUM  - 100  POINTS)  Granted 

A.  Years Months  completed.  (For  this  computation,  AFS  will  be  computed  through  the  last 

day  of  the  month  in  which  the  board  convenes.) 

**  B.  Years  of  AFS  required  for  recommended  grade • 

C.  COMPUTATION:  Grant  70.0  points  for  years  shown  in  IB.  Add  2.0  points  to  70.0  for  each  month 
that  individual’s  APS  exceeds  IB,  not  to  exceed  30.0  points,  or  substract  from  70.0  one-half  (0.5)  point  for 
each  full  6-month  period  that  individual’s  AFS  is  less  than  IB. 

**NOTB:  Use  service  without  waiver:  .T6  months  for  E5  and  72  for  E6. 

Item  2 is  almost  the  same — you  measure  time.  But  here 
you  compute  the  time  since  your  last  promotion.  This  is  called 
time  in  grade  (TIMG).  The  point  limit  here  is  100  points. 

Enter  your  TIMG  by  entry  A.  The  TIMG  requirement  for 
the  new  grade  is  also  found  in  the  regs.  Put  this  total  by 
entry  B. 

You  get  60  points  for  meeting  the  TIMG  requirement.  Add 
one  point  for  each  month  over.  Subtract  one  point  for  each 
month  you’re  short.  Total  these  points  and  enter  them  in  the 
upper  right  corner  of  the  block. 

Skip  past  item  3 for  now.  To  compute  that  item,  we  must 
first  get  totals  from  all  the  other  blocks  through  item  8.  We'll 
return  to  this  later. 


2.  TIME  SERVED  IN  CURRENT  PAY  GRADE  (MAXIMUM  - 100  POINTS)  Granted 

A.  Months  in  grade.  (For  thU  computatton.  time  in  grade  will  be  based  on  service  completed  a*  of  the 
end  of  the  month  in  which  the  board  is  to  he  held.) 

B.  Months  in  present  jtay  grade  required  for  recommended  grade  . 

C.  CQMPU7  .\TION:  Grant  60.0  points  for  months  shown  in  2B.  Add  to  60.0  one  point  for  each  full 
month  that  individual’s  time  in  grade  exceeds  2B.  not  to  exceed  40.0  points,  or  subtract  from  60.0  one  point 
for  each  full  month  that  individual’s  time  in  grade  is  less  than  2B. 


(7)  MAP  TOE  3 

B.  Successful  completion  of  forma!  courses  conducted  by  Army  Service  Schools  or  major  commands 
(division,  post  level,  or  higher). 

(1)  Leadership  courses  less  than  five  weeks:  (Examples.  NCO  Candidate,  5 points  or  2 points  per 

NCO  Supervisor,  Long  Range  Patrol,  Local  Ranger,  Trainee  Leadership,  etc.)  week,  whichever  is  greater 

(2)  Non-Leadership  courses  (Examples:  MOS  Producing  or  related  1 point  per  week 

courses,  language,  CBR,  etc  ) 

(3)  OCS,  Commissioned  and/or  Warrant  Officer  courses  2 points  per  week  for  each 

week  successfully  completed 

C!  Successful  completion  of  correspondence  (extension)  subcourse.  For  each  subcourse  completed 
successfully,  grant  Vs  point  for  each  credit  hour  awarded. 

D.  Grant  10  points  (not  to  exceed  30)  for  each  MOS  currently  recorded  on  the  DA  Form  2-1  which  the 
individual  was  awarded  in  addition  to  his  PMOS  provided  the  individual  has  performed  satisfactorily  in  the 
MOS  for  a period  of  six  months  or  more  and  has  attained  an  evaluation  score  of  100  or  higher. 

Are  you  healthy  enough  to  do  your  job  if  promoted?  If 
so,  enter  25  points  here.  Certain  kinds  of  profiles  could  hinder 
you  here.  Check  your  health  records  to  find  out. 

6.  PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS  (MAXIMUM  • 25  POINTS)  Granted IT 

COMPUTATION:  Grant  individual  25.0  points  if  waiver  of  physical  requirement  is  not  required  or  if  such 
waiver  !.■>  hosed  on  a service  incurred  disability.  Grant  NO  points  if  normal  waiver  is  required. 
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Item  7 is  your  report  card.  Here  your  boss  tells  the 
promotion  board  what  you  are  like  on  the  job  in  your  present 
grade.  The  key  word  here  is  "outstanding.” 

"If  a soldier  does  an  outstanding  job  in  his  present 
grade,”  states  AR  600-200,  "he  probably  has  the  competence 
to  work  equally  well  in  the  next  higher  grade.” 

The  dictionary  defines  outstanding  not  as  being  perfect 
but  as  standing  out  from  the  crowd.  Soldiers  must  stand  out 
from  the  crowd  on  the  job.  The  AR  states  promotion  is  only 
for  the  “best  qualified”  soldiers. 


7.  RECOMMENDING  OFFICIAL’S  EVALUATION  (MAXIMUM  lOO  POINTS)  Granted 

Recommending  offici*!  will  check  the  degree  of  performance  in  the  appropriate  block  (evtnui-.  ahmf  ainrasr. 

out$tandinfi)  (gainst  each  of  the  10  traits  listed.  Points  are  awarded  as  follows:  for  each  average  block 
checked  • 7;  abow  average  • 8;  excellent  • 9;  outstanding  • 10.  Recommending  official  will  sign  and 
make  eppropnate  comments  concerning  the  individual  in  the  spac ' provided  in  the  remarks  section.  Comments 
may  be  handwritten. 

ABOVE 

AVERAGE  AVERAGE  EXCELLENT  OUTSTANDING 

(?PW  (itpfl)  (9plt)  (lOpti) 

;i.  Duly  Performance  

.2.  Adaptability  

3.  Altitude  

4.  Initiative  

5 Leadership  

6.  Responsibility  

7.  Personal  Traits 

(On  And  Off  Duty) 

8.  Intelligence  

9.  Expression  

10.  Appearance  

SCORING  GUIDELINES:  OUTSTANDING  - Performs  better  than  any  other  soldier  you  know. 

(EXCELLENT  • Performance  equaled  by  very  few  other  soldiers.  ABOVE  AVERAGE  - Performs  bettor 
than  most  soldiers.  AVERAGE  - Performs  as  well  as  most  soldiers. 

REMARKS: 

StONATUn^oV^CCOMMeNOINO  0»  f iC<AL 


Next  double-check  your  201  file  to  see  what  awards  and 
decorations  you  have.  Each  of  these  have  a point  value  shown 
below.  Add  the  total  points  and  enter  them  in  item  8. 

Now  you’ve  completed  every  item  to  this  point  except 
item  3.  Add  all  the  points  you  have  computed  so  far  and  save 
the  score. 

Remember,  we  skipped  item  3.  Go  back  to  that  block  and 
figure  your  points  there. 


8.  AWARDS  AND  DECORATIONS  (MAXIMUM  - 50  POINTS) 

Granted 

A.  Medal  of  Honor 

50  Points 

B.  Distinguished  Service  Cross 

40  Points 

C.  Silver  Star 

28  Points 

0.  Legion  of  Merit 

24  Points 

E.  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 

24  Points 

F.  Soldier's  Medal 

16  Points 

G.  Bronze  Star  Medal  (Vofor  or  Mrr/t) 

16  Points 

H.  Meritorious  Service  Medal 

16  Points 

I . Air  Medal 

8 Points 

J . Joint  Services  Commendation  Medal 

8 Points 

K.  Army  Commendation  Medal  (Vator  or Mtrity 

8 Points 

L.  Combat  Infantry  Badge 

6 Points 

M.  Combat  Medici  Badge 

6 Points 

N.  Good  Conduct  Medal 

4 Points 

O.  Foreign  Decoration  (Mwidual  A word) 

8 Points 

Equivalent  awards  earned  in'other  services  receive  same  points  as 

Army  awards.  Additional  awards  receive 

same  points  as  basic  award  except  total  award  for  Air  Medal  with  clusters  may  not  exceed  32  points.  Each 

battle  star  (eompaien$) 

or  arrowhead  device  receives  4 points. 

1 certify  that  the  above  administrative  points  shown  have  been  accurately  extracted  from 

appropriate  records  and  promotion  list  points  indicated  are  correct. 

DATE 

SIGNATUAE  OF  UNIT  FtRSONNEL  OFFICCR 

Entry  A in  item  3 asks  for  the  score  from  your  annual 
enlisted  evaluation  data  report  (EEDR).  This  is  the  computer 
grade  sheet  with  your  MOS  test  results  on  it. 

(You  didn’t  throw  it  out,  did  you?  There’s  another  copy 
in  your  201  file.) 

You  need  the  score  found  in  section  II,  block  d.  On  the 
promotion  point  worksheet,  this  score  is  called  the  evaluation 
score  (ES).  Copy  the  ES  in  entry  A.  Now  you  must  convert  this 
into  promotion  points.  The  directions  are  in  entry  B.  For  prac- 
tice, let’s  use  a score  of  106. 

An  E4  working  for  promotion  to  E5  would  get  30  points 
for  the  first  80  points  of  the  ES  score.  Multiply  the  points  above 
80  by  1.5.  In  practice,  our  score  has  26  extra  ES  points,  giving 


3.  ENLISTED  EVALUATION  SCORE  (MA.XI.\1UM  ■ 150  POirWSI  CranM' 

A.  Individual  MOS  Evalufilion  Score ,■ 


B.  COMPUT.^TtON: 

(1)  For  an  ES  of  100.  award  60  promotion  points,  E6. 

(2)  For  an  ES  of  80.  award  30  promotion  pointu,  E5 

(3)  For  an  KS  higher  than  100/80  ad<l  to  60/30  one  and  ono-hiilf  promotion  poinJn  for  each  ES  over 
100/80. 

C.  EXAMPLE:  ES  Promotion  Points  Authorized 

SO  30 

81  31.5 

82  33.0 

100  60.0 

101  61.5 

102  63.0 

no  75.0 

160  150.0 

D.  An  individual  who  is  recommended  for  promotion  in  his  PMOS  but  has  no  ES  in  that  MOS  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  for  any  of  the  reasons  listed  below  may  compete  for  promotion  but  will  have  promotion 
points  computed  in  accordance  with  Item  E below; 

(1)  Individual  has  less  than  16  months  of  active  duly. 

(2)  Indiv-iduol  did  not  have  16  months  of  service  at  the  time  his  PMOS  was  scheduled  for  regular 
evaluation. 

(3)  Individual  was  ’exempt  from  MOS  evaluation  by  direction  of  HQ.  DA. 

E.  Total  the  Administrative  Point  Scores  of  Items  1.  2.  4.  5,  6,  7 and  8 of  this  form.  Using,  the  following 
table,  convert  Total  Administrative  Point  Score  to  Promotion  Point  Score.  Ent»'r  Column  A of  table  with  the 
Total  Administrative  Point  Score  and  read  corresponding  Promotion  Point  Score  from  Column  B 

(1)  Example:  Total  Administrative  Point  Score  of  503  column  A.  converts  to  75  promotion  points 
in  column  B. 

(2)  After  Promotion  Point  Score  is  obtained  it  will  be  entered  m Item  3 as  points  granted. 

(3)  Grant  15  points  for  all  administrative  scores  of  350  or  below. 


A B T A B I A “a  T A S I A B~'~  r~^~  B [ A ^ 


350 

= 

15 

354 

= 

17 

358 

= 

18 

362 

20 

366 

a 

21.5 

370 

23 

374 

- 

25 

351 

= 

15.5 

355 

•= 

17 

359 

18.5 

363 

a 

20.5 

367 

a 

22 

371 

24 

375 

25 

352 

16 

356 

17.5 

360 

a 

19 

364 

a 

21 

368 

22 

372 

2'1 

376 

a 

25.5 

353 

= 

16  .5 

357 

- 

18 

361 

a 

19  5 

3G5 

= 

21 

369 

a 

22.5 

37o 

24.5 

377 

a 

26 
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t oesoLE  r 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

K 

378 

= 

26 

4IU 

= 

39 

442 

= 

52 

474 

- 

65.5 

506 

= 

76 

538 

■= 

81 

570 

a 

92  5 

.379 

= 

26.5 

411 

39,5 

•M3 

a 

52.5 

475 

a 

66 

507 

a 

76 

530 

a 

84 

571 

a 

9.'! 

380 

= 

27 

412 

40 

-M4 

a 

53 

476 

a 

66 

508 

a 

76.5 

540 

84.5 

572 

a 

93 

381 

* 

27.5 

413 

= 

40.5 

445 

= 

53.5 

477 

= 

66.5 

509 

a 

77 

541 

-■= 

85 

573 

93 

~3g2“ 

= 

28 

414 

a 

41 

446 

a 

54 

478 

= 

67 

510 

a 

77 

542 

85 

574 

a 

93.5 

383 

a 

28.5 

415 

= 

41.5 

447 

.=• 

54.5 

479 

a 

67.5 

.511 

a 

77 

513 

= 

85 

575 

9-1 

384 

= 

29 

416 

a 

42 

448 

a 

55 

480 

a 

63 

512 

a 

77.5 

544 

a 

85.5 

576 

91 

385 

29 

417 

= 

42.5 

449 

a 

55.5 

481 

a 

68.5 

513 

= 

78 

545 

86 

577 

-a 

9.1 

386 

29.5 

418 

= 

43 

450 

= 

56 

482 

= 

69 

514 

78 

546 

86 

578 

91.5 

387 

= 

30 

419 

a 

43 

451 

= 

56 

463 

a 

69 

515 

78 

547 

56 

515T 

95 

388 

- 

30 

420 

= 

43.5 

452 

a 

56,5 

•184 

a 

69.5 

516 

a 

78.5 

518 

= 

86.5 

580 

a 

95 

389 

a 

30.5 

421 

= 

44 

453 

a 

57 

485 

a 

70 

517 

79 

549 

a 

87 

581 

95 

390 

a 

31 

422 

= 

44 

454 

= 

57 

486 

a 

70 

518 

79 

550 

a 

87 

582 

= 

9.5.5 

391 

a 

31.5 

423 

= 

44.5 

455 

a 

57.5 

487 

a 

70.5 

519 

a 

79 

551 

87 

583 

a 

96 

392 

= 

32 

424 

s 

45 

4.56 

a 

5S 

488 

a 

71 

.520 

a 

79.5 

552 

a 

87.5 

584 

a 

96 

393 

= 

32.5 

42.5 

a 

45.5 

457 

a 

58.5 

489 

a 

71.5 

521 

a 

80 

553 

a 

88 

5K5  ^ b . 

394 

= 

33 

426 

= 

46 

458 

= 

59 

490 

s 

72 

522 

80 

554 

•_• 

88 

5S0 

V-  j 

335 

= 

33 

427 

= 

46.5 

459 

= 

59.5 

491 

a 

72 

523 

= 

80 

555 

a 

88 

587 

97 

396 

a 

33.5 

428 

a 

47 

460 

a 

60 

492 

a 

72.5 

524 

a 

80.5 

556 

a 

88.5 

588 

a 

97 

397 

<= 

34 

429 

= 

47 

461 

a 

60.5 

493 

73 

525 

= 

81 

557 

a 

89 

589 

a 

97 

398 

= 

34 

430 

= 

47.5 

462 

a 

61 

494 

= 

73 

526 

a 

81 

.558 

a 

89 

590 

a 

97.5 

399 

= 

34.5 

431 

= 

48 

463 

a 

61 

495 

a 

73 

527 

= 

81 

559 

= 

89.5 

591 

a 

96 

400 

a 

35 

432 

a 

48 

464 

a 

61.5 

496 

a 

73.5 

528 

a 

81.5 

560 

a 

90 

592 

a 

98 

401 

= 

35.5 

433 

= 

48.5 

465 

= 

62 

497 

a 

74 

529 

a 

82 

561 

a 

90 

593 

98 

402 

= 

36 

434 

= 

49  • 

466 

a 

62 

498 

a 

74 

530 

a 

82 

362 

= 

90.5 

594 

a 

98.5 

403 

a 

36.5 

435 

a 

49.5 

467 

a 

62.5 

499 

a 

74 

531 

a 

82 

563 

a 

91 

595 

= 

99 

404 

a 

37 

436 

a 

50 

468 

a 

63 

500 

a 

74.5 

532 

a 

82.5 

564 

a 

91 

596 

a 

99 

405 

= 

37.5 

437 

a 

50.5 

469 

a 

63.5 

5m 

= 

75 

533 

a 

83 

565 

a 

91 

597 

99 

406 

= 

38 

438 

= 

51 

470 

a 

64 

502 

a 

75 

534 

a 

8.1 

566 

a 

91.5 

.598 

a 

99  5 

407 

a 

38 

439 

a 

51 

471 

a 

64.5 

503 

a 

75 

535 

a 

83 

567 

= 

92 

599 

= 

100 

408 

a 

38.5 

440 

a 

5X.5 

472 

a 

65 

504 

s 

75.5 

536 

a 

83.5 

568 

a 

92 

600 

a 

100 

409 

= 

39 

441 

.= 

52 

473 

= 

65 

505 

= 

76 

537 

= 

84 

569 

92 

All  that’s  left  now  is  to  add  the  total  points  from  all  eight 
items  we’ve  worked.  Remember  now  that  in  practice  we  had 
503  points  going  into  item  3.  We  computed  75  points  for  that 
block  if  you  had  no  ES.  Added  up,  we’ve  totaled  578  promotion 
points.  These  are  called  administrative  points  and  are  entered 
in  item  9.  If  you  had  an  ES  of  106,  as  previously  explained, 
you  would  have  received  69  promotion  points  for  item  3.  This 
would  give  you  an  administrative  point  total  of  572. 

We  know  a maximum  score  from  the  promotion  board 
can  net  250  points.  Our  practice  example  could  reach  as  high 
as  828  promotion  points  if  you  had  no  ES  or  822  promotion 
points  with  an  ES  of  106. 

Using  the  promotion  point  worksheet,  we  measured  our 
raw  value  to  the  Army.  There  are  a total  of  1,000  points  on  the 
worksheet. 


an  answer  of  39.  Add  these  to  the  30  points  you  got  earlier 
and  you  have  69  promotion  points.  Simple,  huh. 

A recent  change  to  the  regulation  makes  the  ES  criteria 
for  promotion  to  E6  the  same  as  it  is  for  E5.  Therefore,  the 
method  of  computation  for  promotion  to  E6  is  the  same  as  for 
promotion  to  E5. 

The  examples  in  entry  C are  correct,  except  the  conver- 
sion of  an  ES  of  81  to  30.5  promotion  points.  That’s  a misprint 
on  the  form.  An  ES  score  of  81  converts  to  31.5  points. 

If  you  have  no  ES  score,  through  no  fault  of  your  own, 
the  directions  in  entry  D apply. 

Now  compute  entry  E.  Remember  when  you  added  all 
your  points  after  item  8 and  saved  the  answer?  Use  that  answer 
here  if  you  have  no  current  ES. 


9.  TOTAL  - ADMINISTRATIVE  POINTS  (MAXIMUM  - 7 


10.  TOTAL  - BOARD  POINTS  (MAXIMUM  • 250  POINTS) 

ORDER  OF  MERIT  PROMOTION  LIST  POINTS  (0  & 10) 


I certify  that  the  total  points  shown  have  I>een  accurately  extracted  from 
appropriate  records  and  promotion  list  points  indicated  are  correct. 


SiCNATUne  OF  nOAAO  HFCOnObK 
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Now  that  we’ve  practiced  with  the  process,  you  can  figure 
your  own  admin  points.  Don’t  forget  to  see  your  PSNCO  or  unit 
clerk  for  help.  Once  the  form  is  filled  out,  you  can  plan  your 
route  toward  promotion. 


Match  it  with  the  numbers  in  column  A on  the  chart  in 


A soldier  must  stand  out  from  a crowd  to  convince  a 


item  3.  If,  for  example,  you  have  503  points  in  your  answer, 
it  will  match  75  points  in  column  B. 

(Working  item  3 is  good  practice  for  income  tax  forms 
next  month.) 


promotion  board  that  a new  stripe  is  appropriate.  When  the 
other  people  going  before  the  board  are  trying  just  as  hard, 
standing  out  can  be  tough.  But  a good  collection  of  promotion 
points  can  help  you  reach  that  goal.  □ 


SP5  Manuel  Gom^z 


PHOTOGRAPHY  is  an  endless  source  of  entertain- 
ment and  communication.  To  the  family  “snapper” 
it’s  a catalog  of  happy  memories;  to  serious  pho- 
tographers, a means  of  self-expression. 

However,  beginning  photographers  may  also 
find  it  a confusing  world  of  gadgets.  Today’s  camera 
market  offers  such  variety  of  photographic  equipment 
that  it  confronts  beginners  with  more  questions  than 
answers. 

What  is  the  best  camera  system?  How  much 
should  I pay?  What  lenses  do  1 need?  Which  film 
produces  the  best  results? 

A good  start  for  new  photo  buffs  is  the  35mm 
single-lens-reflex  (SLR)  camera.  It’s  light  and  easy  to 
control.  With  the  SLR  camera  you  can  select  the  exact 
area  of  the  subject  you  want  in  focus.  Also,  what’s 
seen  in  the  view-finder  during  exposure  is  exactly 
what  will  be  recorded  on  film. 

The  ability  to  change  lenses  is  another  advan- 
tage. A 35mm  comes  with  a “normal”  lens,  45mm 
to  55  mm  in  focal  length.  (Focal  length  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  lens  and  film  at  which  the  lens  can 
produce  a sharp  image.) 

Wide-angle  lenses  are  those  with  a focal  length 
of  35mm  or  shorter.  Telephoto  lenses  have  a focal 
length  of  80mm  to  200mm.  Above 
200mm  are  “long”  lenses. 

Having  control  of  perspec- 
tive adds  interest  and  immediacy  to 
photos  by  presenting  them  closer 
to  the  original  scene. 

For  instance,  a wide-angle 
lens  has  a greater-than-normal 
viewing  field  that  enables  you  to 


show  the  subject’s  surroundings. 

The  telephoto  lens  will  “zero  in”  on  the  sub- 
ject, narrowing  the  natural  angle  of  view  and  elimi- 
nating the  subject’s  background. 

To  avoid  confusion  select  a camera  system  that 
best  suits  your  pocketbook.  Before  spending  any 
money,  decide  what  kind  of  photography  interests 
you — advertising,  scenic  or  industrial.  Each  requires 
specialized  equipment,  but  there’s  no  need  to  get  one 
type  when  you  will  be  needing  another. 

Once  a camera  system  is  chosen,  there  are 
some  basic  photography  facts  that  must  be  mastered 
in  order  to  produce  quality  results.  A knowledge  of 
film  characteristics  and  proper  exposure  are  particu- 
larly important. 

Most  35mm  cameras  have  a built-in  light  meter 
to  help  determine  proper  exposure.  Usually,  built-in 
meters  are  the  reflected-light  type.  These  measure  the 
average  brightness  (light  reflected  from  the  scene) 
within  the  light  meter’s  field  of  view.  The  meter  is 
aimed  from  the  camera  position  at  the  scene  being 
photographed. 

The  film  you  put  in  your  new  camera  is  the 
next  important  step  in  good  photography. 

To  get  accurate  exposures,  all  films  have  spe- 
cific speed  numbers  which  provide 
the  basis  for  setting  the  dial  of  the 
exposure  meter.  The  film  speed  in- 
dicates the  film’s  sensitivity  to 
light.  The  higher  the  number,  the 
more  sensitive  or  “faster”  the 
film.  The  lower  the  number,  the 
less  sensitive  or  “slower”  the  film. 
For  example,  a film  with  a 
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speed  of  ASA  160  is  twice  as  fast  (or  twice  as  light- 
sensitive)  as  film  with  a speed  of  ASA  80.  You’ll  find 
the  film  speed  indicated  on  the  film  box  or  the  in- 
struction sheet  inside. 

There’s  no  standardized  international  film 
speed  numbering  system.  The  American  ASA  (Amer- 
ican Standard  Association),  the  British  B.S.  (British 
Standard)  numbers  and  the  German  DIN  (Deutsche 
Industrie  Nomen)  are  the  most  widely  used. 

You  may  think  that  fast  films  are  always  pref- 
erable to  slow  films.  But  whether  color  or  black  and 
white,  fast  films  have  certain  less-desirable  qualities 
which  become  more  apparent  as  film  speed  is  in- 
creased. 

The  grain  structure  (the  visible  granular  texture 
which  becomes  more  apparent  when  enlarged)  in  fast 
films  is  coarser  and  the  gradation  (variation  in  tone) 
is  softer. 

Before  selecting  a film,  study  the  light  source. 
If  there  is  plenty  of  light,  use  a slow  film.  This 
decreases  the  grain  pattern  on  the  print.  However, 
if  lighting  conditions  are  low,  use  a fast  film. 

Film  is  produced  in  a variety  of  types.  Black- 
and-white  films,  for  instance,  are  classified  in  four 
groups:  thin-emulsion,  general-purpose,  high-speed, 
and  special-purpose.  Emulsion  is  the  light-sensitive 
coating  on  film  and  printing  paper. 

Thin-emulsion  films  are  very  slow  and  have 
slow  speeds  (16  to  64  ASA).  They  produce  sharp 
photos  with  no  visible  grain  but  require  plenty  of  light. 

General-purpose  films  have  medium  to  high 
speeds  (80  to  400  ASA).  This  is  ideal  for  outdoor  and 
indoor  photography  under  all  lighting  conditions  and 
give  good  results  with  flash. 

High-speed  films  (500  to  1,600  ASA)  have 
coarse  grain  and  are  extremely  sensitive  to  overexpo- 


A  slow  shutter 
speed,  right, 
combined  with 
tungsten  slide 
film  give  the 
feeling  of 
movement  to  a 
carousel  ride 
at  night. 


sure.  Unless  high-speed  film  is  essential  or  the  grainy 
effect  is  desired,  general-purpose  film  should  be  used. 

Special-purpose  films  include  infrared-sensi- 
tive, document-copy  and  other  highly  specialized 
films. 

In  color  photography  there  are  two  different 
groups  of  films:  Reversal  color  films  produce  positive 
color  transparencies  suitable  for  direct  viewing  or 
projection.  Negative  color  films  give  color  negatives 
which  must  be  printed  before  viewing. 

Color  films  are  made  with  different  types  of 
emulsions.  Each  is  designed  to  produce  optimum  color 
reproduction  when  exposed  to  a specific  light  source. 


Selective  focusing  is  one  of  many  benefits  of  the  35mm  sin- 
gle-lens-reflex (SLR)  camera.  Below,  only  the  subject  is  in 
focus,  giving  depth  to  the  photo. 
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A wide-angle  lens,  used  above,  takes  in  a farmer’s  entire  harvest 
of  pumpkins. 


Unless  a color  photograph  is  made  with  the  appropri- 
ate film — type  balanced  for  the  light  used  during  ex- 
posure— the  color  of  the  resulting  photo  will  not  match 
the  color  of  the  subject  as  it  appeared  during  expo- 
sure. 

To  insure  natural  color  reproduction,  three  dif- 
ferent types  of  color  films  are  marketed:  Daylight, 
for  use  with  available  light  and  flash;  Type  A,  for  use 
with  photoflood  lamps;  and  Type  B,  for  use  with 
tungsten  lamps. 

Best  picture  quality  is  obtained  when  film  is 
properly  exposed.  The  f-stop  scale  and  setting  con- 
trols found  on  the  lens  mount  determine  the  amount 
of  light  reaching  the  film.  Most  films  provide  a latitude 
of  exposure  that  can  vary  slightly  and  still  give  good 
results.  Usually,  good  exposure  with  color  film  or 
slides  is  obtained  if  there  is  no  more  than  one-half 
f-stop  over  or  under  the  correct  exposure.  There  is 
somewhat  more  latitude  with  black-and-white  nega- 
tive films  for  prints. 

The  key  difference  in  exposure  latitude  for 
these  films  is  found  in  the  print-making  process.  Prints 
made  from  poorly  exposed  negatives  can  appear 
properly  exposed  if  enough  correction  is  made  during 
the  print-making  process. 

Slide  films,  on  the  other  hand,  have  less  expo- 
sure latitude.  There’s  no  intervening  print-making 
process  to  correct  for  improper  exposure.  The  fin- 
ished slide  is  the  same  film  that  went  through  the 
camera. 

There  may  be  times  when  unusual  lighting  or 
subject  brightness  will  be  hard  to  determine  with  your 
light  meter.  In  such  cases,  a good  way  to  assure 
yourself  of  getting  the  best  exposure  is  to  “bracket” 
your  exposures. 

To  “bracket,”  take  one  picture  at  the  exposure 
setting  indicated  on  your  meter,  another  at  a lens 
opening  one  f-stop  smaller,  and  a third  at  a lens 
opening  one  f-stop  larger.  If  it’s  a case  of  “now  or 
never,”  try  a lens  opening  two  f-stops  over  and  two 
f-stops  under  the  exposure  indicated  by  the  meter. 

Probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  some 
otherwise  excellent  photographs  begin  to  deteriorate 
when  enlarged  is  not  film  or  focus,  but  slight  move- 
ment of  the  camera  during  exposure. 

Practice  various  methods  of  holding  the  camera. 
Find  a grip  that  is  most  comfortable  and  gives  the 
best  control.  Try  to  achieve  balanced  support,  lack 
of  muscular  tension  and  freedom  of  movement  for 
the  focusing  and  shutter  release  fingers. 

Perhaps  the  best  insurance  against  camera 
movement,  at  least  when  using  lenses  of  moderate 
focal  length,  is  a good  tripod. 

Along  with  its  many  technical  aspects,  photog- 
raphy offers  free  reign  for  creative  expression  as  art 
and  hobby. 

It’s  impossible  to  master  overnight.  But  by 
learning  some  of  the  basics  and  knowing  your  equip- 
ment, photography  can  provide  endless  entertainment 
and  personal  satisfaction.  □ 


Above,  silhouettes  are  a simple  means  of  adding  strong  feel- 
ing to  any  back-lit  subject.  Bracketing  can  be  used  in  unusual 
lighting  situations  like  this. 


An  essential  tool  for  sporting  events  is  a long  lens  that 
can  zero  in  on  the  subject.  Fast  shutter  speeds  enable 
the  photographer  to  stop  the  action,  as  above. 
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BAJSIKING  overseas- 

some  CHAM3ES  UNDERWAY 

SFC  Floyd  Harrington 


IT  SURFACED  in  1975  with  a let- 
ter to  a congressional  committee 
written  by  a lieutenant  stationed  in 
Germany.  He  said,  “The  average 
soldier  in  Europe  will  not  use  the 
American  banking  facility  because 
of  difficulties  encountered  in  busi- 
ness transactions.  ...  I invite  you 
and  your  committee  to  come  to 
Europe  and  ask  the  individual  sol- 
dier about  this  matter.  ...” 

The  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing  Committee. 

During  the  same  month,  the 
chairman  received  a petition  of 
complaint  from  Department  of  the 
Army  civilian  (DAC)  employees 
stationed  in  Stuttgart,  Germany. 


Their  petition  concerned  the  diffi- 
culties in  cashing  personal  checks 
overseas.  They  also  complained  of 
an  unfavorable  rate  of  exchange  in 
converting  dollars  into  German 
deiitschemarks  (DM)  at  American 
Express  military  banking  facilities 
(MBE). 

The  petitioners  were  un- 
happy with  other  aspects  of  the 
existing  system:  a 25-cent-per-$100 
check-cashing  fee;  a requirement 
for  a $300  minimum  balance  to 
avoid  a service  charge  on  checking 
accounts;  a lO-to-30-day  wait  be- 
fore non-Treasury  checks  could  be 
credited  on  deposit;  and  slowness 
in  posting  deposits  to  an  individu- 
al’s account. 

Among  the  letters  received. 


a major  in  Goeppingen,  Germany 
called  the  MBE  ”...  a govern- 
ment-protected monopoly.”  A 
DAC  in  Bindlach  asked  that  more 
banks  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
the  soldiers’  business.  A Navy 
lieutenant  commander  claimed  that 
service  was  poor  and  waiting  lines 
too  long.  A serviceman,  he  said, 
might  spend  up  to  90  minutes  just 
to  cash  a paycheck. 

Today,  waiting  lines  can  be 
avoided.  Under  the  Guaranteed 
Deposit  Program,  the  soldier  can 
have  the  paycheck  sent  directly  to 
his  bank  where  it’s  immediately 
deposited  to  his  account. 

Major  Richard  T.  O’Brien 
of  the  Quality  Assurance  Branch, 
Einance  and  Accounting  Division, 


Headquarters,  United  States  Army 
Europe  (USAREUR),  says  this  is 
the  smartest  thing  to  do.  “One  day 
I asked  two  people  standing  in  line 
why  they  didn’t  have  their  checks 
sent  directly  to  the  bank.  They  said 
they  didn’t  trust  the  mail  to  get 
them  there.  So  I asked  how  they 
thought  the  check  got  to  them  in 
the  first  place,’’  says  Maj  O’Brien. 

It’s  a fact — under  the 
Guaranteed  Deposit  Program  it’s 
safer  to  bank  by  mail.  Your  leave 
and  earnings  statement  (LES)  acts 
as  a deposit  slip.  If  for  some  reason 
the  paycheck  doesn’t  arrive  as 
scheduled,  the  bank  will  neverthe- 
less honor  checks  written  against 
it.  They  know  they’re  going  to  get 
the  paycheck  eventually. 

A soldier  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Guaranteed  Deposit 
Program  by  filling  out  a DA  Form 
3685  (JUMPS  Army  Pay  Elections) 
and  sending  it  to  his  accounting 
office  and  bank. 

The  MBF  overseas  doesn’t 
charge  a service  fee  for  handling 
JUMPS-transmitted  accounts.  The 
25-cents-per-$100  check-cashing 
fee  for  account-holders  also  has 
been  eliminated. 

Endless  waiting  and  stand- 
ing in  lines  have  long  been  major 
complaints.  Maj  O’Brien  found 
that  many  soldiers  and  dependents 
stand  in  bank  lines  just  to  cash  a 
check  for  money  to  shop  in  the 
commissary  or  exchange.  Yet,  he 
points  out,  any  military  retail  store 
will  accept  a check  for  the  amount 
of  purchase,  even  including  an  ad- 
ditional amount  for  “walking- 
around’’  money. 

On  payday  at  many  installa- 
tions overseas,  you’ll  find  soldiers 
rushing  to  stand  in  line  before  the 
banks  open.  Yet,  in  many  cases, 
these  lines  are  considerably  shorter 
in  the  afternoon  or  a few  days  after 
payday.  Class  A agents  also  cash 
checks  and  sell  DM  on  payday. 
Usually  their  lines  move  much 
faster  than  in  the  banks. 

“And  you  can  forget  those 
rumors  about  bookkeeping  mis- 
takes,’’ Major  O’Brien  says. 
“MBFs  sometimes  do  make  mis- 
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takes  but  nowhere  near  the  amount 
people  talk  about,  and  no  more 
than  a stateside  bank.” 

Far  more  serious  are  the 
mistakes  made  in  record-keeping 
by  individual  soldiers.  “Like  the 
guy  who  couldn’t  believe  he  was 
overdrawn  at  the  bank  because  he 
still  had  unused  checks  in  his 
checkbook,”  says  Maj  O’Brien. 

Military  banks  are  happy  to 
show  account  holders  the  ins  and 
outs  of  maintaining  a checking  ac- 
count (See  “Bad  Checks:  A Dan- 
gerous Game,”  February  ’77  SOL- 
DIERS.) 

If  a soldier  already  has  a 
stateside  checking  account  there’s 
really  no  problem  using  it  overseas. 
All  military  retail  stores  accept 
them.  The  MBFs  charge  a 25-cent 
fee  per  $100  to  cash  them,  but  the 
retail  stores  don’t. 

Steps  have  also  been  taken 
to  improve  service  and  banking  fa- 
cilities overseas. 

MBFs  had  their  start  during 
World  War  II  when  the  War 
Department  asked  the  Treasury 
Department  to  develop  a program 
aimed  at  providing  banking  serv- 


ices at  posts  and  bases. 

Shortly  after  the  war  a simi- 
lar program  was  started  in  Europe. 
In  1947,  both  the  American 
Express  Company  and  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  were  authorized 
to  open  facilities  in  Frankfurt. 
Their  services  consisted  of  check- 
ing and  savings  accounts,  selling 
travelers  checks  and  money 
orders,  and  exchanging  currency. 
The  program  eventually  expanded 
to  Japan  and  Okinawa  during  the 
early  1950s. 

However,  it  was  soon  found 
that  many  overseas  banks  were 
operating  at  a loss.  In  1953,  the 
Treasury  Department,  under  Title 
31  of  U.S.  Code  473,  established 
a compensating  balance  system  of 
non-interest-bearing  dollar  depos- 
its to  offset  the  cost  of  operating 
the  overseas  facilities. 

This  was  still  the  method  of 
operation  in  February  1975  when 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
asked  his  Subcommittee  on  Gener- 
al Oversight  and  Renegotiation  to 
look  into  the  allegations  of  the 
Stuttgart  petition. 


The  subcommittee  visited 
eight  military  communities  in  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  Italy.  They 
talked  to  bank  officials,  service- 
members  and  dependents.  The 
complaints  were  largely  confirmed. 

As  a result,  the  subcommit- 
tee made  several  recommendations 
to  the  Congressional  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing, 
including  the  following: 

• Eliminate  the  25-cent-per- 
$100  check-cashing  fee  for  account 
holders  and  raise  the  amount  which 
may  be  cashed  at  one  time  to  a 
more  realistic  level. 

• Permit  military  finance 
officers  to  cash  servicemen’s 
checks  at  all  times,  rather  than  only 
on  payday  and  the  day  after. 

• Institute  an  instant  line- 
of-credit  of  $100  for  account  hold- 
ers at  the  MBF. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
was  conducting  its  own  investiga- 
tion and  reported  its  findings  to 
Congress. 

The  investigations  did  bring 
about  some  changes.  As  one  result, 
the  MBF  25-hours-a-week  operat- 


ing  schedule  could  be  expanded  to 
30  hours,  where  justified  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

At  the  end  of  1975,  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Trea- 
sury teamed  up  to  conduct  further 
study  of  overseas  banking. 

Their  Task  Force  on  Over- 
seas Military  Banking  spent  the 
next  5 months  putting  together 
. . the  most  comprehensive  in- 
formation on  the  overseas  military 
banking  program  ever  assembled.” 

Comments  and  recommen- 
dations from  13  separate  field 
commands  and  21  individual  mili- 
tary installations  and  communities 
were  considered.  More  than  5,500 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  mili- 
tary members.  The  task  force  also 
listened  to  comments  from  most  of 
the  companies  operating  the  bank- 
ing facilities. 

Their  1976  report  and  rec- 
ommendations covered  the  whole 
spectrum  of  military  banking,  in- 
cluding several  recommendations 
made  by  GAO. 

For  the  most  part,  the  task 
force  agreed  with  the  earlier  bank- 
ing subcommittee  recommen- 
dations. There  were  objections  to 
full-time  check-cashing  by  finance 
officers  and  guaranteed  $100  credit 
for  account  holders. 

They  also  recognized  the 
problems  of  service  fees.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1976  it  cost  American 
Express  about  62  cents  to  process 


a stateside  check  in  Europe  for 
someone  without  an  account  there. 
However,  the  bank  is  permitted  to 
charge  such  customers  only  25 
cents  per  $100 — up  to  $300 — to 
cash  a check.  Account  holders  are 
charged  nothing  for  the  privilege. 
However,  both  stateside  and 
American  Express  checks  can  be 
cashed — free  of  charge — at  an  au- 
thorized military  finance  office  on 
payday  or  the  day  after. 

The  task  force  recom- 
mended charging  a 50-cent  fee  per 
check  cashed  at  MBFs,  finance  of- 
fices and  other  outlets  to  help  cover 
the  processing  costs.  Checks  writ- 
ten for  payment  of  goods  received 
or  services  rendered  wouldn’t  be 
subject  to  the  charge. 

They  also  proposed  that 
personal  stateside  checks,  drawn 
on  any  bank  other  than  the  local 
MBEs,  should  no  longer  be  cashed 
by  the  local  finance  office,  if  a MBF 
was  available  locally. 

The  task  force  was  opposed 
to  a guaranteed  credit  to  MBF  ac- 
count holders.  They  thought  this 
action  would  encourage  some  ac- 
count holders  to  overextend  them- 
selves financially.  They  did  see 
merit  in  extending  such  a privilege 
to  account  holders  who  applied  and 
qualified  under  the  same  criteria 
used  for  loans. 

The  task  force  report  also 
looked  into  the  reasons  why  few 
companies  had  established  MBFs. 
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They  found  that  the  Treasury 
Department  had  tried  to  interest 
more  commercial  banks  in  the  pro- 
gram. But  because  of  the  Status  of 
Forces  Agreements  (SOFA),  high 
labor  costs,  administrative  prob- 
lems and  the  uncertainty  of  profits, 
they  couldn’t  find  additional  banks 
willing  to  operate  MBFs.  One  of 
the  four  banks  in  the  program  re- 
cently terminated  its  MBF  opera- 
tions at  Camp  Zama,  Japan,  and 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Fortu- 
nately, other  banks  were  found 
willing  to  operate  these  facilities. 

The  future  direction  of  mili- 
tary banking  overseas  is  currently 
being  decided  in  discussions  be- 
tween Treasury  and  Defense  offi- 
cials. According  to  Herbert  Kraft 
of  the  DOD  Comptroller’s  office, 
a memorandum  of  understanding 
has  been  signed  by  officials  of 
Treasury  and  DOD.  DOD  will  as- 
sume most  of  the  program  man- 
agement responsibility  next  month. 
With  Congressional  approval  of 
funding  requirements,  it  will  as- 
sume funding  responsibility  Oc- 
tober 1. 

Says  Kraft,  “We  will,  of 
course,  be  prepared  to  implement 
any  changes  that  Congress  may 
make  in  this  plan  of  action.” 

The  final  outcome  is  yet  to 
be  decided.  In  the  meantime,  sol- 
diers stationed  overseas  are  seeing 
some  improvements  set  in  motion 
by  a lieutenant’s  letter  in  1975.  □ 
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Forward,  March! 


Patch  Game 


March  is  traditionally  the  month  that  “comes  in  like 
a lion  and  goes  out  like  a lamb.”  Certain  dates  have 
special  significance  this  month.  Pick  the  correct  answer 
for  the  following  questions: 

1.  On  March  13,  1942,  (men,  women,  dogs)  were  first 
inducted  into  the  U.S.  Army. 

2.  If  you  “Remember  the  Alamo!”  you’ll  know  that  Texas 
Independence  Day  was  March  2,  (1823,  1836,  1857). 

3.  March  15  is  the  birthday  anniversary  of  “Old  Hickory,” 
the  seventh  President  of  the  United  States.  (Andrew 
Jackson,  William  Henry  Harrison,  John  Tyler)  earned  that 
nickname  during  the  War  of  1812. 

4.  St.  Patrick’s  Day  is  celebrated  each  year  on  March  (12, 
15,  17). 


Challenger’s  Corner 

The  English  language  is  very  descriptive.  It  even 
has  words  to  describe  the  way  we  use  words.  Captain 
Terry  M.  Deen,  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md.,  points  out.  You 
have  probably  used  all  the  forms  of  speech  described 
below  without  realizing  there  is  a one-word  definition  for 
each  of  them..  Match  the  list  of  examples  with  their  de- 
scriptions. 


In  the  event  of  wartime  mobilization,  thousands  of  new 
soldiers  would  have  to  be  trained.  To  help  do  this,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  training  divisions  would  be  called  to  active  duty. 
Patches  of  six  of  these  divisions  are  shown  here.  Can  you 
identify  them  and  give  their  nicknames? 


1.  4. 


1 . A figure  of  speech  in  which  opposite 
or  contradictory  ideas  are  combined,  as 
in  “deafening  silence”  or  “sweet  sor- 
row.” 

2.  Repeating  a word  or  phrase  at  the 
beginning  of  successive  sentences,  as 
in  “We  the  people  must  know.  We  the 
people  should  know.  We  the  people 
have  the  right  to  know.” 

3.  Extravagant  exaggeration  to  em- 
phasize a point,  as  in  “A  mile-high 
mountain  of  paperwork.” 

4.  The  act  of  mentioning  something  by 
saying  that  it  will  not  be  mentioned,  as 
in  “I  will  not  remind  you  of  his  convic- 
tion last  year.” 

5.  A word  made  up  of  the  first  few 
letters  of  several  words,  as  in  “radar” — 
Radio  Detecting  And  Ranging. 

6.  A form  of  language  that  differs  from 
the  accepted  standard;  a provincial  ac- 
cent or  dialect,  as  in  “Y’all”  or  “idear.” 

7.  A slip  of  the  tongue  in  which  initial 
sounds  of  two  or  more  words  are  trans- 
posed, as  in  saying  “Our  queer  dean” 
instead  of  “Our  dear  queen.” 

8.  The  repetition  of  initial  sounds  in 
two  or  more  neighboring  words,  as  in 
“Fat  folks  find  food  flavorful.’’ 

9.  A figure  of  speech  comparing  two 
unlike  things  and  introduced  by  “as"  or 
“like,”  as  in  “The  senator’s  speech  was 
like  a miniskirt — long  enough  to  cover 
the  subject,  but  short  enough  to  make 
it  interesting.” 


A.  spoonerism 

B.  acronym 

C.  alliteration 

D.  hyperbole 

E.  oxymoron 


F.  apophasis 

G.  patois 

H.  anaphora 

I.  simile 


3, 
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If  you  have  a brainteaser  or  puzzle  you’d  like  to 
share  with  readers,  send  it  to  Mindbenders,  SOLDIERS 
Magazine,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


FAMILY 

m TREE  SURGEON 

SSgt  D.  T.  Bland 


TEN  YEARS  AGO  a 15-year-old  boy 
in  Arizona  happened  to  ask,  “Who 
are  our  people?” 

Today  Specialist  5 Richard  M. 
Cochran,  assigned  to  the  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  military  community,  knows 
who  his  people  are  ...  or  at  least  a 
lot  of  them.. 

His  people  are  the  Oldendorps 
who  moved  to  a castle  in  Lichtenberg 
during  the  Thirty  Years  War  (1618- 
48).  Records  show  that  a great-great- 
great-great  grandfather  died  there  and 
one  of  his  daughters  was  married  there. 

His  people  are  the  Weidmanns, 
who  have  farmed  the  steep  hills 
around  Winterkasten  for  centuries. 

His  people  are  the  Stephanovs 
from  Bulgaria  and,  being  a Cochran, 
his  people  are  Irish. 

“I  got  interested  in  genealogy 
about  10  years  ago,”  SP5  Cochran 
says.  “My  family  had  moved  out  West 
and  we  didn’t  have  any  contact  with 
our  relatives.  I started  wondering  who 
our  ancestors  were,  so  I wrote  letters 
to  relatives  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
asking,  ‘Who  were  our  people?’  ” 

He  discovered  that  his  great- 
great-great  grandparents  had  immi- 
grated from  Germany  in  1838. 

“I  found  a Civil  War  pension 
record  in  the  National  Archives  that 
says  my  great-great-great  grandfather 
was  from  a town  near  Darmstadt, 
West  Germany.  When  I came  to 
Germany  in  1970  I went  to  the  Staat- 
sarchiv  (state  archives)  in  Darmstadt 
and  found  the  connection.  Then  I 
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started  researching  church  records 
and  registers.  As  a result  I found  more 
than  500  ancestral  families  from  my 
great  grandmother’s  side  alone.” 

SP5  Cochran  also  made  a trip 
to  Bulgaria  last  summer  to  research 
his  mother’s  side  of  the  family. 

“I  discovered  that  my  great 
grandfather  was  a Methodist  pastor 
in  Bulgaria.  It’s  very  unusual,  but  my 
ancestors  were  from  a town  where 
American  missionaries  settled.  Con- 
sequently, they  became  Protestants. 

“My  great  grandfather’s 
brother  was  a diplomat  and  a professor 
of  English  at  the  University  of  Sofia,” 
SP5  Cochran  adds.  “He  went  to  Yale 
University  and  graduated  in  1902.  He 
also  wrote  the  first  standard  Bulgari- 
an-English  dictionary.” 

A sister  in  the  same  family 
became  the  subject  of  an  international 
incident  in  1901-02.  She  was  kidnaped, 
along  with  an  American  missionary, 
and  held  for  6 months  by  Bulgarian 
revolutionaries. 

“It  was  that  time  in  the  Balkans 
when  people  were  trying  to  free 
themselves  from  Turkish  rule,”  SP5 
Cochran  explains.  “The  kidnaping 
attracted  world  attention.  In  U.S. 
Army,  Europe  (USAREUR)  refer- 
ence library  I found  more  than  40 
articles  in  the  New  York  Times  mi- 
crofilms. They  tell  how  Teddy  Roose- 
velt got  up  in  arms  and  said,  ‘This 
will  not  happen  to  an  American  citi- 
zen.’ It’s  really  quite  exciting.” 

SP5  Cochran’s  research  in 
Bulgaria  was  helped  considerably  by 
having  a native  guide. 

“Just  2 weeks  before  I left  the 
States  I got  a letter  from  my 


grandfather’s  first  cousin.  She  told  me 
whom  I should  contact  in  this  village 
where  my  grandfather  emigrated 
from.  It  turned  out  that  the  guide  was 
a woman  who  had  taught  English  there 
since  the  1920s.  She’s  in  her  70s  now,” 
SP5  Cochran  adds. 

The  specialist  plans  to  share 
his  experience  and  knowledge  of  ge- 
nealogy in  an  adult  education  class 
this  fall. 

“The  reason  I want  to  start  this 
class,  and  perhaps  even  start  a ge- 
nealogical society  here,  is  to  let  peo- 
ple know  what’s  involved  in  gene- 
alogical research,”  he  says.  “We  at 
least  can  get  people  started  on  the 
basics  . . . stressing  the  organization 
you  need  to  begin  research,  likely 
sources  of  information,  and  contacts  in 
the  U nited  States  where  you  can  write . ’ ’ 

SP5  Cochran  advises  that  al- 
though a lot  of  information  can  be 
obtained  by  mail,  it’s  far  better  to 
visit  the  sources  personally.  Since 
most  Americans  have  European  an- 
cestry, assignment  in  Europe  makes 
the  research  more  convenient. 

“If  you  have  English  ancestry 
it’s  very  easy,”  he  continues.  “Here 
in  Germany  research  is  complicated 
by  the  language  problem,  but  not  by 
lack  of  documents.  There  are  many 
documents  here  toprove  relationships. 

“My  ancestor  15  generations 
back,  Johannes  Oldendorp,  was  the 
chief  justice  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  ! 
Hesse.  His  uncle  was  a historian  in  j 
Hamburg.  This  family  goes  back  to 
the  1200s  in  Hamburg,”  he  adds. 

SP5  Cochran  says  the  simplest 
and  most  often  overlooked  way  to 
research  family  history  in  the  States 
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is  through  census  records. 

“The  National  Archives  will 
research  census  records  as  long  as 
they  don’t  have  to  look  through  more 
than  75  pages  of  any  particular 
census,”  he  explains. 

“In  the  class  I intend  to  pass 
out  forms  that  you  can  send  in  to 
the  National  Archives.  They’ll  see  if 
they  can  find  a record  of  your  ancestor 
in  a particular  county,  for  instance.” 

SP5  Cochran’s  biggest  expense 
so  far  has  been  postage.  “I’ve  written 
more  than  300  letters  this  year,” 
Cochran  says.  “It’s  small  change  at 
first,  but  the  expense  sort  of  builds 
up.  The  expensive  part  is  when  you 
have  someone  do  research  for  you. 
That’s  why  it’s  better  to  do  it  yourself. 
If  you’re  going  to  have  an  extensive 
genealogy — a comprehensive  one — 
you  may  spend  up  to  $100.” 


SP5  Cochran  compiled  a book 
listing  the  more  than  500  descendants 
of  his  great-great-great  grandparents. 
“There  was  only  one  I couldn’t  lo- 
cate,” he  says.  ”My  great 
grandfather’s  older  brother.  He  was 
sort  of  a black  sheep  in  the  family. 
He  ran  away  from  home  and  I couldn’t 
find  a trace  of  him  anywhere.  He  may 
have  been  the  proverbial  horse  thief.” 

Cochran  also  found  a cousin 
while  looking  through  the  USAREUR 
locator  books  at  U.  S.  Army  Military 
Personnel  Center  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

“I  noticed  this  name,  Van- 
derau,  and  he  turned  out  to  be  my 
dad’s  third  cousin.  He’s  in  the  Army 
too,  at  Karlsruhe.  I took  him  to 
Ernsthofen  with  me  a couple  of 
months  ago  and  it  was  great.  He  had 
never  known  anything  about  the  fam- 
ily, but  I had  him  on  my  charts.” 


SP5  Richard  Cochran  strolls  through  a 
castle  courtyard  in  Lichtenberg,  West 
Germany,  where  his  great-great-great- 
great  grandfather  lived  during  the  17th 
century. 


SP5  Cochran  does  most  of  his 
work  at  home,  surrounded  by  refer- 
ence books  and  family  charts.  “It’s 
all  a matter  of  documents,”  he  says. 
“As  long  as  there  is  a written  record 
you  can  keep  going.  Erom  the  1 200s 
back  I probably  won’t  find  much  more. 
Unless  you’re  related  to  a royal  fami- 
ly, the  records  just  don’t  go  back  any 
further.  But  you  can’t  give  up,  even 
if  you  run  into  a dead  end  . . . and 
I’ve  run  into  a few  dead  ends. 

“I’m  still  looking  for  a great 
grandfather  in  another  branch  of  the 
family.  I’ve  been  writing  to  friends, 
to  archives,  to  schools  and  libraries. 
You  exhaust  all  possible  sources,  then 
when  you’ve  done  that  and  you  still 
can’t  find  out  anything,  you  just  say 
‘I  don’t  know.’  ” 

SP5  Cochran  says  almost  any- 
one can  trace  family  ties  back  as  long 
as  they’ve  been  in  America,  or  to 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

“There  are  records,  but  some- 
times you  have  to  dig  a bit,”  he  says. 
“There  are  naturalization  records, 
oaths  of  allegiance  for  citizenship,  and 
ship  passenger  lists.  Death  records 
from  the  1800s  could  show  if  the 
person  was  an  immigrant. 

“There  are  many  sources  of 
information,  and  you  get  little  bits 
and  piece  them  together.” 

Those  little  bits  he  has  accu- 
mulated over  the  past  10  years  take 
up  a lot  of  shelf  space  in  his  home 
library.  Considering  that  a person 
tracing  his  family  back  21  generations 
could  have  as  many  as  17  million 
ancestors,  the  research  will  obviously 
never  be  complete.  But  the  bits  and 
pieces  have  done  a lot  to  answer  a 
15-year-old  boy’s  question,  “Who  are 
our  people?”  □ 
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BATTERY  RANDOLPH 

Warren  Sessler  displays  a collection  of  Japanese  military 
insignia  to  be  housed  at  the  recently  opened  Battery  Randolph 
Museum  at  Fort  DeRussy , Hawaii.  Battery  Randolph  was  com- 
pleted in  1911  as  part  of  the  Coast  Artillery  fortifications  on  the 
island  of  Oahu.  Its  17-foot-thick  walls  now  contain  memorabilia 
and  exhibits  dating  from  the  Revolution  to  recent  conflicts . He 
was  aided  in  development  of  the  museum  by  the  Hawaii  Chapter 
of  the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  and  personnel  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Support  Command,  Hawaii. 


DEGREES 

SSgt  Terrence  Simmons, 
Computer  Systems  Command, 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va. , has  been 
named  Fort  Belvoir  Student  of 
the  Year . 

Since  arriving  at  Fort  Bel- 
voir in  1974,  SSgt  Simmons  has 
used  his  off-duty  time  to  earn 
a Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  Administration  and  a Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  Management 
and  Supervision  from  George 
Washington  University  and 
Central  Michigan  University 
respectively.  He's  now  work- 
ing on  a Doctoral  degree . 


SURPRISE  TRIP 

SP4s  Raphael  and  Ruth  Tru- 
jillo, a husband-and-wife  team 
in  Kaiserslautern,  Germany, 
both  have  birthdays  in  Decem- 
ber . They  decided  to  treat 
themselves  to  steak  dinners  at 
the  NCO  club . But  they  got 
an  all-expense-paid  trip  to 
Switzerland  instead . 

At  the  club , they  purchased 
a $1  ticket  to  a Christmas  buf- 
fet sponsored  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  Army 
and  two  wives  clubs . Theirs 
was  the  lucky  number  drawn 
for  the  trip  to  Switzerland . 


AT  THE  TOP 

• Capt  James  J . Diederich , 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  — 

"Best  Performer"  at  All-Army 
Performing  Arts  Festival  in 
Washington , D .C  . , last  sum- 
mer . . . .MSgt  Glenn  A . Gilles- 
pie, 1st  Brigade,  1st  Infantry 
Division,  Fort  Riley,  Kans. — 
United  States  Army  Forces 
Command  (FORSCOM)  "Career 
Counselor  of  the  Year" . . , .Sgt 
1st  Cl  Frederick  B . Zurakowski 
and  SSgt  Dominick  S.  Borgia  — 
assigned  to  2 years  active 
duty  with  the  77th  USAR  Com- 
mand, Fort  Totten,  N.Y. , to 
conduct  a USAR  recruiting 
program . 

• Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  Cadet  Clarence  J . 

Gabriel  Jr . , University  of 
Scranton  — 1976  ROTC  Army 
Ranger  School  Honor  Graduate 

. . . .ROTC  Cadets  Marc  N . Rich- 
ard, Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute: John  L.  Ballantyne  IV, 
Texas  A&M  University;  and 
Mark  M . Loomis , Gonzaga  Univ- 
ersity — ROTC  Leadership 
Awards . 


GOOD  BUDDY 

2d  Lt  Don  Alsdorf,  a CBer, 
was  driving  from  Minneapolis , 
Minn. , to  Fort  Ord,  Calif. , 
when  he  encountered  heavy 
snow  and  wind  in  Nebraska. 
His  small  foreign  car  couldn't 
handle  the  weather . 

A trucker  with  the  CB 
handle  "Chicken  Leg"  heard 
his  plight  and  advised  him  to 
drive  to  the  next  truck  stop . 
There  he  helped  Lt  Alsdorf 
load  the  small  car  on  the  back 
of  his  half-full  semi.  "Chicken 
Leg"  and  his  wife  then  took  Lt 
Alsdorf  and  his  car  to  Salinas, 
Calif. , 9 miles  from  Fort  Ord. 
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MAGICIAN 


1st  Cl  James  D . Robin- 
son, Fort  Ritchie,  Md. , be- 
comes KRUSO  the  Magician  af- 
ter duty  hours.  An  assistant 
to  professional  magicians  be- 
fore joining  the  Army,  Sgt  1st 
Cl  Robinson  is  a member  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of 
Magicians  and  the  Magicians 
Alliance  of  the  Eastern  States . 
In  the  "real  world,"  he's  a 
data  analyst  with  the  Technical 
Evaluation  Detachment  of  the 
7th  Signal  Command . 


Billy  O . Fullerton , a De- 
partment of  the  Army  civilian 
assigned  to  the  Eighth  U .S  . 
Army  in  Seoul,  Korea,  suspec- 
ted that  zealous  Eighth  Army 
golfers  were  willing  to  hit  the 
links  in  spite  of  the  frigid 
Korean  winter  weather . 

The  "Icicle  Open"  tourna- 
ment he  sponsored  at  the 
Eighth  Army  Golf  Club  in  De- 
cember attracted  51  players 
and  13  teams.  All  teed  off  and 
finished  play  even  though  tem- 
peratures during  the  day-long 
tournament  ranged  from  0 to 
12°  F with  a wind  chill  factor 
well  below  -15  degrees. 


JOGGER’S  300TH  MILE 


SP5  Ernest  Lastimado,  532d 
Signal  Company,  Treysa,  Ger- 
many , accepts  a citation  for 
logging  his  300th  mile  in  the 
Army's  "Run  for  Your  Life" 
program  . The  certificate  and 
a patch  were  presented  on  the 
run  by  1st  Lt  Dennis  Dawson. 


SERVICE  FAMILY 


Sgt  Donald  E.  Rudolph  Jr. , 
Cameron  Station,  Va. , has  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal 
pinned  on  by  his  father,  MSgt 
(Ret)  Donald  E.  Rudolph  Sr. 
MSgt  Rudolph  won  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  heroism  in  the 
Philippines  during  World  War  II . 

Sgt  Rudolph  Jr.  was 
awarded  the  ARCOM  for  meri- 
torious service.  His  wife 
Kimberly,  a Navy  Seaman  3d 
Class , also  attended  the  cere- 
mony . 


MODEL  BUILDER 


Capt  Clayton  Peacock  III,  Madigan  Army  Medical  Center, 
Tacoma,  Wash.  , combines  military  history  and  model  build- 
ing to  produce  authentic  scale  models  of  battle  scenes . His 
current  project  is  a scale  model  of  "Anzio  Annie,"  the  280mm 
railroad  gun  used  by  the  Germans  at  the  Anzio  beachhead  in 
Italy  during  World  War  II.  His  donated  models  are  displayed 
at  the  Armor  School  and  Patton  Museum  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky . 
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IN  1751  men  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
ordered  a bell  to  be  cast  by  the  Whitechapel 
Bell  Foundry  in  England.  The  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  decided  it  should  be  inscribed: 
“Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto 
the  inhabitants  thereof.”  The  phrase  is  taken 
from  chapter  25,  verse  10  of  the  Book  of 
Leviticus  in  the  Bible. 

When  the  bell  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
in  September  1752,  it  cracked  on  the  first 
strike.  Two  Pennsylvanians,  John  Pass  and 
John  Stow,  melted  and  recast  it.  The  tone  was 
not  true,  so  it  was  recast  a second  time. 

Hanging  in  the  State  House  (Independ- 
ence Hall)  tower,  the  bell  was  tolled  for  spe- 
cial occasions  during  the  next  20  years.  It  rang 
when  George  III  was  crowned  in  1760  and  to 
proclaim  the  “death  of  liberty”  when  the 
Stamp  Act  became  law  on  November  1,  1765. 

Muffled,  the  bell  tolled  in  sympathy 
with  the  people  of  Boston  on  June  1,  1774. 
That  day  the  port  was  closed  by  the  Boston 
Port  Bill — the  first  of  the  Intolerable  Acts. 

After  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord on  April  25,  1775,  the  bell  rang  again. 
It  called  Pennsylvanians  to  “associate  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  with  arms,  our  lives, 
liberty  and  property,  against  all  attempts  to 
deprive  us  of  them.”  On  July  8,  1776,  the  bell 
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pealed  to  call  American  revolutionaries  to- 
gether to  hear  the  first  public  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  1777,  an  invading  British  army 
threatened  Philadelphia.  The  bell  was  hidden 
under  the  floor  of  the  Zion  Reformed  Church 
in  nearby  Allentown.  By  1778  it  was  back 
home  in  Philadelphia. 

Its  clear  tones  announced  each  victory 
until  most  of  the  actual  fighting  ended  when 
Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown  in  1781. 

In  1835  the  bell  cracked  again.  Since 
then  it  is  rung  carefully  with  a rubber  mallet 
only  on  great  state  occasions. 

Still,  the  bell  has  not  always  been  han- 
dled with  great  care.  During  World  War  II  it 
was  carted  throughout  the  United  States  on 
railroad  flat  cars  for  war  bond  drives  and 
victory  rallies.  Banged,  dropped  and 
transported  without  care,  its  edges  are  now 
bent  and  scarred. 

In  1945  it  returned  to  its  old  home  in 
Philadelphia.  Late  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  though,  troops  from  the  3d 
U.  S.  Infantry  (The  Old  Guard)  helped  move 
the  bell  about  a block  from  Independence 
Hall.  The  public  can  now  view  the  bell  in  an 
open-sided  outdoor  pavilion. 

It  remains  a visible  symbol  of  those 
first  patriots  who  took  up  arms  against  the 
British  at  the  birth  of  the  Republic.  □ 


KNOW  YOUR 

CONGRESS 


VERMONT 

AT  LARGE  James  M Jeffords 


Under  our  Constitution,  there  is  a time  and  a 
season  for  self-renewal.  It’s  called  the  electoral  process. 
It  began  with  voter  registration  and  absentee  balloting 
last  fall.  Nationwide  elections  in  November — for  the  en- 
tire House  of  Representatives,  one-third  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Presidency — were  followed  by  electoral  college 
balloting  on  December  13.  The  cycle  ended  with  the 
convening  of  the  95th  Congress  on  January  4,  the  official 
counting  of  the  electoral  ballots  at  a joint  session  of 
Congress  on  January  6 and  the  inauguration  of  our  39th 
President,  Jimmy  Carter,  on  January  20. 

A total  of  100  Senators  and  435  Representatives 
make  up  the  95th  Congress.  This  year,  there  are  63  new 
members  in  the  House  and  18  new  Senators. 

As  a reader  service,  soldiers  provides  a map  of 
congressional  districts  so  that  soldiers  may  know  the 
names  of  their  home  state  Senators  and  Representatives. 


NEW  YORK 

1-Otis  G.  Pike;  2-Thomas  J. 
Downey;  3-Jerome  A,  Ambro; 
4-Norman  F.  Lent;  5-John  W. 
Wydler;  6'Lester  L Wolff;  7- 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo;  8-Benja- 
mln  S.  Rosenthal:  9-James  J 
Delaney;  10-Mario  Biaggi;  11- 
James  H.  Scheuer;  12-Shirley 
Chisholm;  13-Stephen  J So- 
larz;  14-Frederick  W.  Rich- 
mond; 15-Leo  C.  Zeferetti; 
16-Elizabeth  Holtzman;  17- 
John  M.  Murphy:  18-Edward 
I.  Koch;  19-Charles  B.  Rangel; 
20-Theodore  S.  Weiss:  21- 
Herman  Badillo;  22-Jonathan 
B Bingham:  23-Bruce  F. 
Caputo;  24-Richard  L.  Ot- 
tinger;  25-Hamilton  Fish  Jr.; 
26-Benjamin  A.  Gilman;  27- 
Matthew  F,  McHugh;  28- 
Samuel  S,  Stratton;  29-Ed- 
ward  W Pattison;  30-Robert 
C.  McEwen;  31-Donald  J 
Mitchell;  32-James  M.  Hanley; 
33-Wllliam  F.  Walsh;  34-Frank 
Horton;  35-Barber  B.  Conable 
Jr  : 36-John  J.  LaFalce;  37- 
Henry  J Nowak;  38-Jack  F. 
Kemp;  39-  Stanley  N.  Lun- 
dlne. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1-Norman  E.  D’Amours;  2- 
James  C Cleveland 


MAINE 

1-David  F Emery;  2-Willlam 
S.  Cohen. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

1-Silvio  O.  Conte;  2-Edwarc 
P.  Boland;  3-Joseph  D.  Early 
4-Robert  F.  Drinan;  5-Paul  E 
Tsongas;  6-Michael  Harring 
ton;  7-Edward  J.  Markey;  8 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr,;  9-Jo< 
Moakley;  10-Margaret  M 
Heckler;  11-James  A Burke 
12-Gerry  E.  Studds 


PENNSYLVANIA 

1 -Michael  O.  Myers;  2-Robert 
N C.  Nix;  3-Raymond  F.  Le- 
derer;  4-Joshua  Eilberg,  5- 
Richard  T.  Schulze;  6-Gus 
Yatron;  7-Robert  W Edgar; 
8-Peter  H.  Kostmayer;  9-Bud 
Shuster:  10-Joseph  M.  Mc- 
Dade;  11-Daniel  J.  Flood;  12- 
John  P.  Murtha;  13-Lawrence 
Coughlin:  14-William  S. 

Moorhead;  15-Fred  B.  Roon- 
ey; 16-Robert  S.  Walker;  17- 
Allen  E.  Ertei;  18-Douglas 
Walgren;  19-William  F.  Good- 
ling;  20-Joseph  M.  Qaydos; 
21 -John  H.  Dent;  22-Austin  J. 
Murphy;  23-Joseph  S.  Am- 
merman;  24-Marc  L.  Marks; 
25-Gary  A.  Myers. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

1-Fernand  J.  St  Germain;  2- 
Edward  P Beard 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

1-Robert  H.  Mollohan;  2- 
Harley  O Staggers;  3-John  M. 
Slack;  4-Nick  Joe  Rahall 


NEW  JERSEY 

1-JamesJ  Florio;  2-Wllliam  J 
Hughes;  3-James  J Howard; 
4-Frank  Thompson  Jr  ; 5- 

Millicent  Fenwick;  6-Edwin  B 
Forsythe;  7-Andrew  Maguire; 
8-Robert  A Roe:  9-Harold  C. 
Hollenbeck;  10-Petor  W Ro- 
dino Jr  ; 11-Joseph  G.  Minish; 
12-Matthew  J Rinaldo;  13- 
Helen  S.  Meyner;  14-Joseph 
A Le  Fante;  15-Edward  J 
Patten 


VIRGINIA 

1-Paul  S Trible  Jr,;  2-G  Wil- 
liam Whitehurst;  3-David  E 
Satterfield  III;  4-Robert  W 
Daniel,  Jr.;  5-Dan  Daniel;  6-M 
Caldwell  Butler;  7-J.  Kenneth 
Robinson;  8-Herbert  E.  Harris 
H;  9-William  C.  Wampler;  10- 
Joseph  L Fisher 


MARYLAND 

1-Robert  E Bauman;  2- 
I Clarence  D Long;  3-Barbara 
A Mikulski;  4-Marjofie  S. 
Holt.  5-Gladys  Noon  Spell- 
man; 6-Goodloe  E.  Byron,  7- 
Parren  J Mitchell:  8-Newton 
I Steers  Jr 


SENATORS 

Alabama — John  Sparknnan,  James  B. 
Allen;  Alaska — Ted  Stevens,  Mike  Gravel; 
Arizona — Barry  Goldwater,  Dennis  De- 
Concini;  Arkansas — John  L.  McClellan, 
Dale  Bumpers;  California — Alan  Cran- 
ston, S.  I.  (Sam)  Hayakawa;  Colorado — 
Floyd  K.  Haskell,  Gary  Hart;  Connecti- 
cut— Abraham  Ribicoff,  Lowell  P. 
Weicker  Jr.;  Delaware — William  V.  Roth 
Jr.,  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.;  Florida — Lawton 
Chiles,  Richard  (Dick)  Stone;  Georgia — 
Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Sam  Nunn; 
Hawaii — Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga;  Idaho — Frank  Church,  James  A. 
McClure;  Illinois — Charles  H.  Percy,  Adlai 

E.  Stevenson;  Indiana — Birch  Bayh, 
Richard  G.  Lugar;  Iowa — Dick  Clark, 
John  C.  Culver;  Kansas — James  B.  Pear- 
son, Robert  Dole;  Kentucky — Walter 
Huddleston,  Wendell  H.  Ford;  Loui- 
siana— Russell  B.  Long,  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston Jr.;  Maine — Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Wil- 
liam D.  Hathaway;  Maryland — Charles 
McC.  Mathias  Jr.,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes; 
Massachusetts — Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Edward  W.  Brooke;  Michigan — Robert  P. 
Griffin,  Donald  W.  Riegle;  Minnesota — 
Wendell  R.  Anderson,  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey;  Mississippi — James  O.  East- 
land,  John  C.  Stennis;  Missouri — Thomas 

F.  Eagleton,  John  C.  Danforth;  Mon- 
tana— Lee  Metcalf,  John  Melcher;  Ne- 
braska— Carl  T,  Curtis,  Edward  Zorinsky; 
Nevada — Howard  W.  Cannon,  Paul  Lax- 
alt;  New  Hampshire — Thomas  J.  McIn- 
tyre, John  A.  Durkin;  New  Jersey — Clif- 
ford P.  Case,  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.; 
New  Mexico — Pete  V.  Domenici,  Harrison 
“Jack”  Schmitt;  New  York — Jacob  K. 
Javits,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan;  North 
Carolina — Jesse  Helms,  Robert  Morgan; 
North  Dakota — Milton  R.  Young,  Quentin 
N.  Burdick;  Ohio — John  Glenn,  Howard 
M.  Metzenbaum;  Oklahoma — Henry  Bell- 
mon,  Dewey  F.  Bartlett;  Oregon — Mark  O. 
Hatfield,  Bob  Packwood;  Pennsylvan- 
ia— Richard  S.  Schweiker,  H.  John  Heinz 
III;  Rhode  Island — Claiborne  Pell,  John  H. 
Chafee;  South  Carolina — Strom  Thur- 
mond, Ernest  F.  Hollings;  South  Dako- 
ta— George  McGovern,  James  Abourezk; 
Tennessee — Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.,  James 
R.  Sasser;  Texas — John  Tower,  Lloyd 
Bentsen;  Utah — Jake  Garn,  Orrin  G. 
Hatch;  Vermont — Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Patrick  J.  Leahy;  Virginia — Harry  F.  Byrd 
Jr.,  William  Lloyd  Scott;  Washing- 
ton— Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Henry  M. 
Jackson;  West  Virginia — Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, Robert  C.  Byrd;  Wisconsin — 
William  Proxmire,  Gaylord  Nelson;  Wy- 
oming— Clfford  P.  Hansen,  Malcolm  Wal- 
lop. 


Each  state  has  two  Senators  who 
serve  6 years.  The  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  determined  by  state  popuia- 
tion.  Each  serves  2 years.  The  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  and  del- 
egates from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  non-vot- 
ing members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


WISCONSIN 

1-Les  Aspin;  2-Robert  W. 
Kastenmeier;  3-Aivin  Baldus; 
4-Clement  J.  Zablocki;  5- 
Henry  S.  Reuss;  6-WiHiam  A. 
Steiger;  7-David  R.  Obey;  8- 
Robert  J.  Cornell;  9-Robert 
W.  Kasten  Jr, 


ILLINOIS 

1-Ralph  H.  Metcalfe;  2-Mor- 
gan  F.  Murphy;  3-Marty 
Russo:  4>Edward  J.  Derwin- 
ski;  5-John  G.  Fary;  6-Henry 
J,  Hyde:  7-Cardiss  Collins: 
8-Dan  Rostenkowski;  9-Sld- 
ney  R Yates:  10-Abner  K. 
Mikva;  11-Frank  Annunzio: 
12-Philip  M.  Crane:  13-Robert 
McClory;  14-John  N.  Erlen- 
born;  15-Tom  Corcoran;  16- 
John  B.  Anderson;  17-George 
M.  O’Brien;  18-Robert  H.  Mi- 
chel; 19-Tom  Railsback;  20- 
Paul  Findley;  21 -Edward  R. 
Madigan;  22-George  E Ship- 
ley;  23-Melvin  Price:  24-Paul 
Simon. 


KENTUCKY 

1-Carroll  Hubbard  Jr.;  2- 
William  H.  Matcher;  3- 
Romano  L Mazzoli;  4-Gene 
Snyder;  5-Tim  Lee  Carter;  6- 
John  Breckinridge;  7-Carl  D 
Perkins 


TENNESSEE 

1 - James  H.  (Jimmy)  Quillen; 

2- John  J.  Duncan;  3-Marilyn 
Lloyd:  4-Albert  Gore  Jr.;  5- 
Clifford  Allen;  6-Robin  L. 
Beard;  7-Ed  Jones;  8-Harold 
E Ford 


MISSISSIPPI 

1-Jamie  L.  Whitten;  2-David 
R Bowen;  3-G.  V (Sonny) 
Montgomery;  4-Thad 
Cochran;  5-Trent  Lott. 


ALABAMA 

1-Jack  Edwards;  2-William  L 
Dickinson:  3-Bill  Nichols: 

4-Tom  Bevilt;  5-Ronnie  G 
Flippo:  6-John  Buchanan;  7- 
Walter  Flowers. 


GEORGIA 

1-Bo  Ginn;  2-Dawson  Mathis: 
3-Jack  Brinkley;  4-Elliott  H. 
Levitas;  5-Andrew  Young;  6- 
John  J.  Flynt  Jr.;  7-Larry  Mc- 
Donald; 8-Bill  Lee  Evans: 
9-Ed  Jenkins:  10-Doug  Bar- 
nard 


FLORIDA 

1-Robert  L.  F.  Sikes;  2-Don 
Fuqua;  3-Charles  E.  Bennett; 
4-Bill  Chappell  Jr,;  5-Richard 
Kelly:  6-C.  W.  Bill  Young; 
7-Sam  Gibbons:  8-Andy  Ire- 
land; 9-Louis  Frey  Jr;  10-L  A. 
(Skip)  Bafalis;  11-Paul  G. 
Rogers;  12-J  Herbert  Burke; 
13-William  Lehman;  14- 
Claude  Pepper;  15-Dante  B. 
Fascell. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

AT  LARGE  Mark  Andrews 


INDIANA 

I- Adam  Benjamin  Jr.;  2-Floyd 
J Fithian.  3-John  Brademas; 
4-J  Danforth  Quayle;  5-EI- 
wood  HiMis;  6-David  W 
Evans;  7-John  T Myers;  8- 
Oavid  L Cornwell;  9-Lee  H. 
Hamilton;  10-Philip  R.  Sharp; 

II- Andrew  Jacobs  Jr. 


MINNESOTA 

1-Albert  H Quie;  2-Tom 
Hagedorn;  3-Bill  Frenzel;  4- 
Bruce  F Vento;  5-Donald  M 
Fraser;  6-Richard  Nolan; 
7-Bob  Bergland;  8-James  L 
Oberstar 


OHIO 

I- Willis  D Gradison  Jr  ; 2- 
Thomas  A.  Luken;  3-Charles 
W Whalen  Jr  ; 4-Tennyson 
Guyer;  5-Delbert  L Latta;  6- 
William  H.  Harsha;  7-Clarence 
J.  Brown;  8-Thomas  N. 
Klndness;  9-Thomas  L.  Ash- 
ley; 10-Clarence  E.  Miller; 

II- J  William  Stanton;  12- 
Samuel  L Devine;  13-Donald 
J Pease;  14-John  F.  Seiber- 
ling,  15-Chalmers  P.  Wylie; 
16-Ralph  S.  Regula;  17-John 
M Ashbrook;  18-Oouglas  Ap- 
plegate; 19-Charles  J Car- 
ney; 20-Mary  Rose  Oakar;  21- 
Louis  Stokes;  22-Charles  A. 
Vanik;  23-Ronald  M.  Mottl. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

1-Larry  Pressler;  2-James 
Abdnor 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

1-Walter  B Jones;  2-L.  H. 
Fountain;  3-Charles  Whitley; 
4-Ike  F Andrews;  5-Stephen 
L Neal;  6-Richardson  Preyer; 
7-Charles  Rose;  8-W  G.  (Bill) 
Hefner;  9-James  G.  Martin; 
10-James  T.  Broyhill;  ll- 
Lamar  Gudger. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1-Mendel  J.  Davis;  2-Floyd 
Spence;  3-Butler  Derrick.  4- 
James  R Mann;  5-Kenneth  L. 
Holland;  6-John  W.  Jenrette 


Jr 


IOWA 

1-James  A S.  Leach;  2- 
Michael  T.  Blouin;  3-Charles 
E Grassley;  4-Neal  Smith. 
5-Tom  Harkin;  6-Berkley  Be- 
dell. 


MISSOURI 

1-William  (Bill)  Clay;  2-Robert 
A.  Young;  3-Richard  A.  Gep- 
hardt; 4-Ike  Skelton;  5-Rich- 
ard  Bolling;  6-E.  Thomas 
Coleman;  7-Gene  Taylor;  8- 
Richard  H Ichord;  9-Harold  L 
Volkmer;  10-Bill  D Burlison. 


KANSAS 

1-Keith  G.  Sebelius;  2-Martha 
Keys;  3-Larry  Winn  Jr.;  4-Dan 
Glickman;  5-Joe  Skubitz. 


OKLAHOMA 

1-James  R Jones. 
Theodore  M.  (Ted)  Risen 
hoover;  3-Wes  Watkins 
4-Tom  Steed;  5-Mickey  Ed 
wards;  6-Glenn  English. 


ARKANSAS 

1-Bill  Alexander;  2-Jim  Gu’ 
Tucker;  3-John  Paul  Ham 
merschmidt;  4-Ray  Thornton 


TEXAS 

1-Sam  B.  Hall  Jr.;  2-Charles 
Wilson;  3-James  M.  Collins; 
4-Ray  Roberts;  5-Jim  Mattox; 
6-Olin  E.  Teague:  7-Bill  Arch- 
er; 8-Bob  Eckhardt;  9-Jack 
Brooks;  10-J  J Pickle;  11-W 
R Poage;  12-Jim  Wright;  13- 
Jack  Hightower;  14-John 
Young.  15-E  de  la  Garza;  16- 
Richard  C.  White:  17-Omar 
Burleson;  18-Barbara  Jordan; 
19-George  H.  Mahon;  20- 
Henry  B Gonzalez;  21 -Robert 
(Bob)  Krueger;  22-Bob  Gam- 
mage,  23-Abraham  Kazen  Jr  ; 
24-Dale  Milford 


LOUISIANA 

1-Richard  A.  Tonry;  2-Lindy 
(Mrs  Hale)  Boggs;  3-David  C 
Treen;  4-Joe  D.  Waggonner 
Jr  ; 5-Jerry  Huckaby;  6-W 
Henson  Moore.  7-John  B 
Breaux;  8-Gillis  W Long 


WASHINGTON 

1-Joel  Pritchard;  2-Lloyd 
Meeds;  3-Don  Bonker;  4-Mike 
McCormack;  5-Thomas  S. 
Foley;  6-Norman  D Dicks;  7- 
Brock  Adams. 


IDAHO 

1-Steven  D.  Symms;  2-George 
Hansen, 


OREGON 

1-Les  AuCoin;  2-AI  Ullman;  3- 
Robert  Duncan;  4-James 
Weaver. 


NEVADA 

AT  LARGE  Jim  Santin 


MONTANA 

1-Max  Baucus; 
lenee. 


WYOMING 

AT  LARGE  Teno  Roncalio. 


UTAH 

1-Gunn  McKay;  2-Dan  Mar- 
riott. 


COLORADO 

1-Patrlcla  Schroeder;  2- 
Timothy  E.  WIrth;  3-Frank  E. 
Evans;  4-James  P.  (Jim) 
Johnson;  5-William  L.  Arm- 
strong. 
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CALIFORNIA 

1-Harold  T.  Johnson;  2-Don 
H.  Clausen;  3-John  E.  Moss; 
4-Robert  L.  Leggett;  5-John  L. 
Burton;  6-PhilIip  Burton;  7- 
George  Miller;  8-Ronald  V. 
Dellums;  9-Fortney  H.  (Pete) 
Stark;  10-Don  Edwards;  11- 
Leo  J,  Ryan;  12-Paul  N.  Mc- 
Closkey  Jr,;  13-Norman  Y. 
Mineta;  14-John  J.  McFall; 
15-B  F.  Sisk;  16-Leon  E, 
Panetta;  17-John  Krebs;  18- 
William  M.  Ketchum;  19-Rob- 
ert  J.  Lagomarsino;  20-Barry 
M.  Goldwater  Jr.;  21-James  C. 
Corman;  22-Carlos  J.  Moor- 
head; 23-Anthony  C.  Beilen- 
son;  24-Henry  A.  Waxman; 
25-Edward  R.  Roybal;  26- 
John  H.  Rousselot;  27-Robert 
K-  Dornan;  28-Yvonne  Brath- 
waite  Burke;  29-Augustus  F, 
Hawkins;  30-George  E.  Dan- 
ielson; 31-Charles  H.  Wilson; 
32-Glenn  M.  Anderson;  33- 
Del  Clawson;  34-Mark  W. 
Hannaford;  35-Jim  Lloyd;  36- 
George  E.  Brown  Jr.;  37- 
Shirley  N Pettis;  38-Jerry  M. 
Patterson;  39-Charles  E.  Wig- 
gins; 40-Robert  E.  Badham; 
41-Bob  Wilson;  42-Lionel  Van 
Deerlin.  43-Clair  W Bur- 
gener. 


ARIZONA 

1-John  J.  Rhodes:  2-Morris  K. 
Udall;  3-Bob  Stump;  4-Eldon 
Rudd. 


OTHER: 

ALASKA 

AT  LARGE  Don  Young, 

GUAM 

DELEGATE  Antonio  Borja  Won 
Pat. 

HAWAII 

1 -Cecil  L.  Heftel;  2-Daniel  K. 
Akaka. 

PUERTO  RICO 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  Balta- 
sar  Corrada. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
DELEGATE  Ron  de  Lugo. 


NEW  MEXICO 

1- Manuel  Lujan  Jr.; 

2- Harold  Runnels. 


NUMBER  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  BY  STATES 
(U.S.  TOTAL  435) 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 


4 
43 

5 

6 
1 

15 

10 

2 

2 

24 


INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 


11 

6 

5 

7 

e 

2 

8 


NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  YORK 


NORTH  CAROLINA  11 


MASSACHUSETTS  12 


MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 


19 

8 

5 

10 

2 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE  ISLAND 


1 

23 

6 

4 

25 

2 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 


□ 


RECEPTION  STATION 

story  and  photos  by  SSgt  John  Savard 


THERE'S  A DOOR  in  the  reception  station  at  Eort 
Jackson,  S.C.,  where  a bit  of  America  walks  in  every 
night.  Above  the  door  a small  sign  reads  “Initial  Re- 
ceiving Branch." 

Young  people  file  through  the  door  to  a long 
counter  in  a clean,  white  room.  Three  soldiers  collect 
manila  envelopes  filled  with  military  orders. 

There  are  25  people  in  this  particular  group. 
Their  speech,  manners  and  clothes  reveal  many  sides 
of  American  life.  But  they’ve  come  to  Eort  Jackson 
with  one  purpose,  to  become  soldiers. 

Softly  spoken  Spanish  flows 
as  three  young  men  whisper  in  the 
back  of  the  group.  They  wear  dark 
heavy  boots,  blue  denim  work 
clothes,  western-cut  sport  shirts  and 
straw-colored  cowboy  hats. 

A young  woman  with  long 
blonde  hair  struggles  with  three 


SSGT  JOHN  SAVARD 
has  served  as  a 
mortar  gunner,  drill 
sergeant,  military 
policeman  and 
photojournalist  now 
with  SOLDIERS. 


brand-new  suitcases.  She  is  well-dressed  in  a new 
pantsuit  and  a fresh  hairstyle.  Two  other  girls  are  with 
her.  They’re  wearing  dresses  and  high  heels. 

Another  young  man  stands  nearby  trying  to  be 
cool  behind  a scruffy  beard.  His  faded  jeans  are  tucked 
into  calf-high  suede  boots.  He  wears  a leather  shirt  with 
tassles.  Love  beads  and  Indian  jewelry  dangle  around 
his  neck. 

He  laughs,  trying  to  find  a friendly  eye.  There 
is  none.  He  falls  into  silent  thought,  watching  the 
soldiers  working  at  the  counter. 

Thick  black  curls  form  an- 
other beard  nearby.  Its  mass  blends 
with  the  dark-brown  features  of  the 
owner.  His  solid  frame  fills  the 
"funky"  clothes  of  the  city.  His 
brow  is  furrowed  with  lines  of 


worry. 


In  the  corner,  suspicious 
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brown  eyes  survey  the  scene  from  beneath  a fresh  Afro,  comb 
out.  Her  pantsuit  is  a bright  lime  green  with  shiny  wet-look 
leather  shoes.  Her  jewelry  is  plastic. 

Talking  has  stopped.  Attention  focuses  on  the  soldiers 
at  work  behind  the  counter.  A stack  of  orders  slaps  on  the 
counter.  Sergeant  Donald  White  turns  to  speak. 

“Good  evening,”  he  says.  “I’d  like  to  welcome  you 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Reception  Station,  Fort  Jackson,  South 
Carolina.  There  are  a few  rules  and  regulations  I’d  like  to 
point  out  to  you.” 

As  Sgt  White  talks.  Staff  Sergeant  Robert  Windhalm 
and  Specialist  4 Jacqueline  Carter  work  on  the  orders.  They 
make  up  one  of  three  shifts  at  this  desk  each  day. 

Between  1 ,500  and  2,000  people  arrive  each  week,  most 
after  dark.  They  must  be  organized,  assigned  to  companies, 
fed  and  bedded  down  for  the  night. 

Sgt  White  directs  the  recruits’  attention  to  a sign.  On 
it  are  eight  basic  rules  to  follow  at  the  reception  station.  He 
explains  each  rule. 


“In  back  of  you  is 
a door,”  he  says.  “This 
door  leads  to  a private 
room.  This  room  is  the 
Amnesty  Room.  You  will 
go  through  that  room  and 
leave  any  contraband  in- 
side.” 

He  explains  that 
contraband  includes  guns, 
knives  and  any  other 
weapon,  as  well  as  drugs 
and  pornography.  The  re- 
cruits are  told  they  won’t 
be  punished  if  they  turn  in 
contraband  now.  Later, 
they’ll  be  fair  game. 

Each  recruit  gets 
some  time  alone  in  the  tiny 
room.  They  leave  by  an- 
other door  which  enters  a 
classroom.  Sgt  White  is 
waiting  for  them. 


He  issues  preventive  medication  to  the  men — 
pills  to  protect  against  meningitis.  The  women  get 
shots  later.  Each  person  gets  a number  and  is  sent 
outside. 

The  people  form  lines  at  the  front  door  where 
clerks  from  the  various  training  companies  are  there 
to  meet  them.  The  lines  of  people  are  then  marched 
off  in  different  directions — off  to  their  first  Army 
“home.” 

Outside  their  billets,  the  recruits  are  met  by 
their  first  Army  drill  sergeant. 

The  sergeant  smiles  and  welcomes  the  recruits 
to  the  company.  The  recruits  freeze  with  anticipation 
of  what  awaits  them.  The  drill  sergeant  quietly  ex- 
plains more  rules  and  regulations.  He  says  that  these 
must  be  remembered,  along  with  those  given  earlier. 

As  the  drill  sergeant  speaks,  the  clerk  and  a 
helper  pass  out  linens  and  towels.  The  drill  sergeant 
then  leads  the  new  arrivals  inside. 
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The  room  is  almost  empty.  But  a new  group  will  soon  arrive. 


They  enter  a room  with  a low  ceiling  and  light- 
colored  concrete  walls.  Grey  metal  lockers  line  the 
sides  of  the  room.  Beds  covered  with  green  wool 
blankets  are  neatly  aligned  beside  them. 

He  walks  toward  the  door,  then  stops.  The 
sergeant’s  gaze  sweeps  the  room.  His  eyes  narrow 
on  each  person. 

“Shave  in  the  morning,”  he  says,  then  leaves. 
As  the  door  closes,  the  recruits  stand  and  look  around 
the  room  and  at  each  other.  Suddenly  one  man  opens 
a locker  and  begins  to  unpack.  The  others  follow  his 
lead. 

Water  soon  rushes  in  the  latrine  sinks  as  the 
men  clean  up  before  going  to  bed.  Showers  finished, 
most  recruits  head  back  to  the  sleeping  area.  Two  men 
still  labor  at  the  sinks.  They’re  shaving  off  their 
beards. 

More  and  more  recruits  fill  the  room.  The 
process  repeats.  But  sleep  finally  comes.  The  last  eye 
has  hardly  closed  when  the  lights  are  snapped  on 
again.  The  drill  sergeant  is  back.  It’s  time  to  get  up, 
and  it’s  still  dark! 

Soon  the  platoon  is  marching  to  breakfast.  It’s 
still  dark  outside. 

While  the  recruits  slept,  they  became  part  of 
a system.  Soldiers  worked  all  night  in  the  headquarters 
building  to  schedule  the  next  72  hours.  As  each  sleep- 
ing area  filled,  the  50  people  inside  became  a training 
platoon. 

Shortly  after  breakfast,  the  sun  rises  and  the 
system  starts  working.  Some  platoons  begin  with 
medical  checkups  and  shots.  Others  may  have  paper- 
work or  tests.  Personnel  files  or  finance  records  may 
be  started. 

A last  stop  before  lunch  may  be  the  barber 
shop.  It’s  here  that  long  locks  flutter  to  the  floor  as 
“recruit”  haircuts  take  shape. 


The  men  march  to  their  noon  meal. 

After  lunch,  the  grind  continues.  By  the  next 
evening,  the  recruits  have  their  uniforms.  They  work 
at  wearing  the  new  Army  fatigues. 

Some  of  the  men  need  shoe  polish.  They  get 
permission  to  go  to  the  nearby  exchange  store.  Inside, 
they  look  at  the  new  cameras,  watches  and  radios. 
But  all  they  buy  is  brass  and  shoe  polish. 

As  the  men  leave,  they  pass  some  women  at 
the  door.  Their  faces  are  familiar. 

But  now  fatigues  have  replaced  pantsuits  and 
dresses.  Modest  haircuts  which  clear  the  collar  have 
replaced  the  fresh  hairstyles  and  Afros.  The  women 
wear  fatigue  hats  which  seem  too  big  for  their  heads. 

The  two  groups  smile  and  pass.  They  don’t 
speak.  Social  contact  between  the  men  and  women 
is  against  reception  station  rules. 

At  daybreak,  the  recruits  begin  their  final  day 
of  processing.  They  clean  the  billets  one  last  time, 
then  pack  their  bags. 

Off  they  march  to  breakfast.  The  platoon 
passes  a group  of  civilians.  Their  drill  sergeant  is 
teaching  them  how  to  respond  to  commands,  “left 
face,  right  face.”  The  civilian  clothes  look  strange. 
The  “IN”  look  is  now  green  and  clean. 

After  chow,  last-minute  processing  and  ap- 
pointments are  kept.  Recruits  needing  glasses  receive 
a thorough  exam.  Recruits  who  are  medically  unfit 
for  the  tough  training  prepare  to  head  home. 

It’s  mid-afternoon  when  the  drill  sergeant 
enters  the  platoon  billets  for  one  last  inspection.  When 
he’s  ready,  he  instructs  the  soldiers. 

“You’re  now  going  to  board  some  vehicles  and 
move  to  your  basic  training  units.  Be  certain  you  have 
everything  with  you.  You  won’t  be  coming  back. 

“Now,  gather  all  your  bags  and  baggage,”  he 
orders,  “and  follow  me.” 

The  recruits  struggle  with  bags  of  clothes  and 
field  equipment.  The  procession  moves  outside  where 
several  other  platoons  are  moving  toward  a line  of 
buses  and  passenger  vans. 

A women’s  platoon  is  already  loading.  They’re 
headed  for  the  5th  Basic  Training  Brigade.  It’s  on  Fort 
Jackson,  but  for  women  only. 

Some  of  the  men’s  platoons  will  head  for  basic 
combat  training  (BCT)  on  Fort  Jackson.  The  rest  will 
head  to  BCT  units  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  75  miles  away. 

Recruits  struggle  to  load  their  bags  and  find  a 
seat.  But  with  the  extra  gear,  its’  crowded.  The  troops 
finally  finish  loading.  The  doors  close.  As  the  troops 
ride  away,  three  soldiers  are  starting  their  shift  at  the 
long  counter. 

It’s  quiet  now  as  the  day  shift  leaves  for  home. 
But  the  night  is  long  and  recruits  are  already  on  their 
way  from  across  America. 

Hundreds  of  people  will  come  through  the  door 
of  the  clean,  white  room  sometime  tonight.  Their 
speech,  manners  and  clothes  will  reflect  many  sides 
of  American  life.  But  they’ll  have  one  purpose  in 
mind.  □ 
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TODAY,  NOTHING  seemed  to  go  right  for  Ben. 
Starting  off  this  morning,  he  cut  himself  while 
shaving,  and  accidentally  squeezed  toothpaste  all 
over  the  bathroom  floor.  Then  he  spilled  coffee  on 
his  shirt  at  the  breakfast  table. 

At  work,  seeing  all  the  papers  piled  up  in 
his  in-box,  Ben  lost  his  temper  and  took  it  out  on 
the  guy  in  the  next  office.  Ben  couldn’t  concentrate 
and  had  to  start  over  on  the  same  report  five  times. 

Things  weren’t  any  better  by  noon.  Nothing 
in  the  cafeteria  looked  good  to  eat.  It  was  probably 
just  as  well  because  Ben  stumbled  and  dropped 
his  tray  of  food  on  the  floor. 

Driving  home  from  work,  Ben  almost  ran  into 
the  car  in  front  of  him  at  a stop  light.  But  he  didn’t 
blame  himself;  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  other 
guy  just  for  being  there. 

Ben  didn’t  leave  it  at  that  when  he 
arrived  home.  He  got  mad  at  his  wife  Alice 
for  not  having  dinner  ready.  He  was  so 
worked  up  he  wouldn’t  let  the  kids  watch 
television. 

Ben  seems  to  have  a case  of  the  bio- 
blues. 

Ever  have  one  of  those  days?  You’ve  proba- 
bly noticed  that  there  are  days  when  everything 
seems  to  go  well.  Then  there  are  days  that  are  utter 
disasters. 

One  theory  behind  these  fluctuations  in 
moods  is  biorhythms — certain  basic  rhythms  that 
rise  and  fall  at  a regular  pace  throughout  life.  They 
start  from  your  day  of  birth  and  continue  unaltered, 
exerting  their  influence  on  physical,  emotional  and 
intellectual  behavior. 

Biorhythm  advocates  say  the  biorhythm 
cycles  greatly  influence  your  bad  days  and  good 
days.  If  you  know  when  to  expect  the  stress  times, 
accidents  can  be  prevented. 

A Tokyo  taxi  company  claims  it  reduced  its 
accident  rate  60  percent  by  giving  drivers  re- 
minders to  be  especially  careful  on  their  critical 
days.  And  a project  manager  for  the  Naval  Weap- 
ons Support  Center  in  Crane,  Ind.,  says  that  a study 
there  showed  that  40  percent  of  the  at-fault  acci- 
dents took  place  within  the  victim’s  accident-prone 
days. 

Biorhythms  aren’t  a new  discovery.  Around 
the  turn  of  the  century,  a German  physician,  Wil- 
helm Fliess,  claimed  that  people  experience  body 
changes  that  are  set  in  a distinct,  unchanging 
rhythm  from  birth. 

Using  exten- 
sive  data,  Fliess 
concluded  we  all 
have  a physical 
cycle,  influencing 
strength,  endurance 
and  courage,  that 
hits  a high  point 
every  23  days.  And 
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there’s  a 28-day  emotional  cycle  that  affects  a 
person’s  sensitivity,  intuition  and  love. 

In  the  1920s  an  Austrian  teacher,  Alfred 
Teltsher,  decided  that  there’s  also  an  intellectual 
or  creative  cycle  lasting  33  days. 

People’s  accident-prone  days  come  at  cer- 
tain points  in  each  cycle.  The  easiest  way  to  un- 
derstand this  concept  is  to  look  at  the  cycles  dia- 
grammed on  paper. 

The  three  rhythms 
begin  at  zero  on  the  days 
of  birth.  Because  of  their 
different  lengths,  each 
cycle  ends  at  a different 
time.  Times  of  stress  or 
critical  periods  occur 
when  the  lines  cross  the 
zero  median  in  either  di- 
rection. 

For  instance,  the 
28-day  emotional  cycle, 
shown  at  right,  begins 
at  zero  and  moves  in  a 
positivedirection.  The  first 
half  of  the  cycle  consists 
of  14  good  days,  when  a 
person  exhibits  positive 
tendencies.  The  height  is 
reached  on  the  7th  day 
and,  after  that,  recedes. 

The  next  14  days, 
the  other  half  of  the  cycle,  fall  below  the  zero 
median.  These  are  times  of  lower  emotional  capa- 
bilities. As  your  cycle  begins  to  rise  up  to  the  zero 
point,  you  begin  a recuperating  period. 

Even  though  you  hit  your  highs  and  lows  in 
each  cycle,  the  most  critical  times  are  when  you 
change  from  plus  to  minus.  At  these  times,  when 
the  cycle  intersects  the  zero  median,  you  are  the 
most  vulnerable  to  accident. 

The  most  crucial  of  all  times  are  those  oc- 
curring when  all  three  cycles  coincide  at  zero. 
However  it’s  not  much  to  worry  about  because  it 
only  happens  at  birth  and  every  58  years,  66  days. 

At  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  Pa.,  two  mainte- 
nance shops  with  a high  accident  risk  underwent 
a test  using  biorhythms.  The  participants  in  the 
experiment  received  alert  notices  at  the  beginning 
of  each  critical  time  or  “zero  day.’’  If  the  accident 
rate  went  down,  then  the  biorhythm  program  could 
be  expanded. 

The  results  of  this  experiment,  however, 
didn’t  favor  the  biorhythm  theory  and  the  program 
was  dropped. 

Frank  Dubiel,  who  distributed  the  biorhythm 
program  at  Tobyhanna,  admits  that  biorhythms 
“from  a scientific  standpoint,  prove  nothing.  But 
previous  statistical  findings  tended  to  indicate  the 
theory  has  some  validity.  It  seemed  reasonable  to 
apply  the  theory  to  reduce  accidents,  since  there 


was  nothing  to  lose  and  so  much  to  gain.’’ 

Biorhythms  seem  to  be  largely  guesswork 
and  little  fact.  However,  scientific  research  has 
shown  that  we  do  experience  basic  body  rhythms. 
The  study  of  these  is  called  chronobiology. 

“The  past  30  years  has  been  a period  of  rapid 
production  of  data  on  rhythms,”  says  Dr.  Lawrence 
E.  Scheving,  a chronobiologist  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas.  “These  rhythms  are  generated  within  the 

organism,  but  they  are  all 
capable  of  being  altered 
by  environmental  influ- 
ences. It’s  now  quite 
clear  that  they  may  hold 
some  keys  to  the  mys- 
teries of  disease  and  life, 
and  even  death. 

“However  the  sci- 
entific field  of  chrono- 
biology has  absolutely  no 
connection  with  the  so- 
called  ‘biorhythm  cult.’ 
The  proponents  of  this 
fad  keep  implying  that 
the  work  of  chronobiolo- 
gists  offers  evidence  to 
support  their  ideas,  giv- 
ing the  implication  that 
their  ideas  were  based  on 
scientific  research.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from 

the  truth. 

“The  idea  that  any  rhythm  would  be  so  ac- 
curate to  remain  precisely  23,  28  or  33  days  is 
simply  not  in  line  with  scientific  facts. 

“There  are  many  claims  of  how  this  concept 
has  been  used  in  industry — such  as  to  avoid  acci- 
dents. I personally  have  never  found  an  example 
of  this  that  would  stand  up  to  scientific  scrutiny.” 
If  you  still  think  there  might  be  some  credi- 
bility to  biorhythms — or  just  for  fun — you  can  de- 
termine when  your  zero  days  will  appear.  For  a fee 
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several  companies  offer  a biorhythm  charting 
service.  Or  you  can  do  your  own. 

To  give  an  example,  we’ve  charted  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Bernard  W.  Rogers.  Here’s  how  we 
did  it: 

Gen  Rogers  was  born  July  16,  1921.  He  is 
55  years  old.  To  figure  out  how  old  he  is  in  days: 

55  years  x 365  days  = 20,075 
extra  days  for  leap  years  = 14 

extra  days  from  July  16  of 
lastyear  until  and  includ- 
ing March  1 = 229 

20,318  = Gen  Rogers’ 
age  in  days 

To  determine  how  many  cycles  he’s  had, 
Gen  Rogers’  age  in  days  is  divided  by  23,  28  and 
33: 

20,318  -r  23  = 883  completed  cycles  with 
a remainder  of  9 days 

20,318  f 28  = 725  completed  cycles  with 
a remainder  of  18  days 

20,318  -5- 33  = 615  completed  cycles  with 
a remainder  of  23  days 


This  means  that  Gen  Rogers’  cycles  for 
March  will  begin  on  the  9th,  18th  and  23d  days. 
The  beginning  of  each  cycle  is  when  the  plus  days 
start.  {See  chart  below.)  A whole  cycle  is  completed 
once  the  curve  has  gone  both  over  and  below 
the  zero  line. 


23 

26 

33 


Next,  you  can  count  back  the  days  of  the 
cycles  so  that  a completed  chart  for  the  entire 
month  would  look  something  like  this: 


28 

33  

Studying  the  chart,  you  can  see  that  Gen 
Rogers’  critical  days  for  the  month  of  March  will 
be  the  4th,  6th,  9th,  18th,  20th  and  23d.  If  things 
don’t  go  well  for  Gen  Rogers  on  any  of  these 
days,  just  blame  it  on  the  bio  blues.  □ 
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SSG  Zack  Richards 


BEFORE  MAKING  a major  pur- 
chase you  want  to  know  something 
about  the  item  you’re  going  to  buy. 

As  a consumer  you  have  a 
number  of  ways  to  find  out  about 
the  product.  There  are  consumer 
guides  that  evaluate  and  rate  items, 
and  you  can  even  test  a new  prod- 
uct before  you  buy. 

But  when  the  Army  goes 
shopping  for  a new  product,  it 
doesn’t  have  all  these  advantages. 
After  all,  there  aren’t  any  tank 
supermarkets.  Even  so,  before  an 
item  is  brought  into  the  Army’s 
inventory,  decision-makers  want  to 
know  how  it’s  going  to  perform 
in  the  field. 

Management  responsibility 
for  this  user-testing  rests  with  the 


U.S.  Army  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  Agency  (OTEA),  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  a field  operating 
agency  directly  under  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staflf.  (See  box,  page  40.) 

Among  the  items  now  being 
tested  by  the  Army  are  the  mech- 
anized infantry  combat  vehicle 
(MICV)  and  the  personnel  armor 
system  for  ground  troops 
(PASGT). 

Field  tests  on  the  new 
MICV  and  the  PASGT  are  being 
conducted  at  Fort  Penning,  Ga. 
While  it  seems  simple,  the  actual 
process  is  time-consuming  and  in- 
volved. 

MICV  is  looked  upon  as  a 
new  era  for  the  infantryman.  It 
allows  him  to  carry  his  cover  and 
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Troops  of  B Company,  1st  Battalion,  58th  Infantry,  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  put  the  MICV  through  rigorous  field  testing. 


covering  fire  with  him,  wherever  he 
goes.  It’s  a vehicle  designed  from 
the  ground  up  with  the  infantryman 
in  mind. 

The  MICV  is  long,  sleek  and 
fast.  It  will  have  the  speed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  main  battle  tank. 
Each  vehicle  has  six  gun  ports 
which  are  armed  with  modified 
M16  rifles.  In  addition,  the  vehicle 
has  a 20mm  cannon  and  a 7.62mm 
machinegun. 

“We’re  running  comparison 
: tests  between  the  current  APC  and 

the  MICV,’’  says  Captain  Michael 
I A.  Bagnulo,  commanding  officer  of 
I B Company,  1st  Battalion,  58th  In- 
I fantry  (mechanized). 

' “We’re  compiling  data  to 

i see  which  is  the  superior  vehicle. 

i 


Each  vehicle  is  run  through  the 
same  series  of  tests.  Data  is  com- 
pared for  survivability,  kills,  speed 
and  other  important  aspects  of 
battle. 

“We  also  evaluate  the 
human  factors,’’  says  Capt  Bagnu- 
lo. “At  the  end  of  each  test,  ques- 
tionnaires are  given  to  the  soldiers 
asking  about  comfort,  ease  of  ride, 
sound  levels  and  ease  of  movement 
inside  the  vehicle.  So  far,  the  big- 
gest complaint  has  been  that  it’s 
too  crowded.’’ 

How  much  credence  is 
given  to  suggestions  of  the  test 
troops?  “If  something  is  wrong 
these  guys  are  going  to  tell  you,’’ 
says  Captain  Clay  Randle,  a 
member  of  the  test  directorate. 


“They  don’t  come  up  with 
fancy  terms;  they  simply  say  ‘I 
don’t  think  it’s  worth  a damn.’  The 
technical  people  listen  to  them. 
They  write  down  the  suggestions 
and,  if  it’s  possible,  they  make  the 
changes. 

“Early  in  the  tests  the 
drivers  complained  that  they 
couldn’t  see  well  at  night.  The 
lights  were  positioned  too  high,” 
says  Capt  Randle.  “They  were 
then  lowered.  After  all,  the  driver 
knows  what’s  right  or  wrong;  he’s 
the  one  doing  the  driving.’’ 

Eirepower  is  where  the 
MICV  comes  into  its  own.  There’s 
a great  difference  between  the  50- 
caliber  machinegun  of  the  APC  and 
the  20mm  gun  of  the  MICV. 
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ROLEOFTHEnSTAGENCY  1 

LTC  Wayne  A.  Hanson 


THE  OVERALL  management  of  user  testing 
rests  with  the  U.S.  Army  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  Agency  (OTEA)  located  in  Falls 
Church,  Va.  OTEA  is  a field  operating  agency 
directly  under  the  Army  chief  of  staff.  It  reports 
results  of  its  user  testing  to  decision-makers  in 
an  independent  evaluation  report. 

OTEA  develops  user  test  policy  and  pro- 
cedures for  use  throughout  the  Army.  However, 
most  of  the  agency’s  252  personnel  take  part  in 
planning,  conducting  and  reporting  operational 
testing  of  the  Army’s  major  high-dollar  value 
systems  now  in  development. 

Other  user  test  organizations  include  ele- 
ments of  the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC),  The  Surgeon  General’s  Office  and 
Army  Communications  Command. 

User  testing  isn’t  new,  but  it’s  receiving 
more  emphasis  as  an  indicator  of  the  perform- 
ance to  be  expected  in  the  field. 

New  equipment  is  subjected  to  opera- 
tional testing  (OT)  to  determine  how  the  item 
performs  when  it’s  operated  and  maintained  by 
typical  troops  in  a realistic  operational  environ- 
ment. 

OT  normally  involves  several  separate 
tests  during  the  acquisition  process.  OT  I is  con- 
ducted on  prototypes  to  identify  operational  prob- 
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lems  in  a field  environment.  It  also  provides  infor- 
mation in  designing  the  subsequent  test,  OT  II. 

During  OT  II,  the  prototypes  are  expected 
to  perform  according  to  established  criteria. 
They  also  are  checked  for  reliability,  availability 
and  maintainability  (RAM).  Depending  on  the 
results  of  these  two  tests,  additional  OTs  may 
be  required. 

Because  new  equipment  may  require  new 
doctrine,  organization  and  tactics,  another  type 
of  user  testing,  force  development  testing  and 
experimentation  (FDTE),  may  also  be  conduct- 
ed. FDTE  may  determine  crew  size,  logistics 
concepts,  employment  doctrine  and  tactics 
which  are  then  used  in  the  operational  testing 
of  the  new  system. 

The  TRADOC  Test  Boards  and  two  other 
TRADOC  organizations — the  TRADOC  Com- 
bined Arms  Test  Activity  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex., 
and  the  Combat  Developments  Experimentation 
Command  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif. — conduct  much 
of  the  Army’s  FDTE.  They  also  conduct  most 
of  the  operational  testing  not  done  by  OTEA. 

During  the  next  year  more  than  100  user 
tests  are  scheduled.  Testing  will  be  conducted 
throughout  continental  United  States  and  even 
in  overseas  commands.  Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM)  TOE  units  are  normally  used. 
However,  a soldier  anywhere  in  the  Army  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  a user-tester — the  sol- 
dier who  helps  test  new  equipment  and  concepts 
before  they  come  into  Army-wide  use. 


“Tanks  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
the  ARC,’’  says  Captain  Paul  Mill- 
er, a member  of  the  MICV  test 
directorate.  “They  can  button  up 
and  forget  them. 

“Infantrymen  are  getting 
very  good  with  the  MICV  port 
weapons.  There’s  no  direct  aiming 
so  they  walk-in  fire  just  like  in  a 
John  Wayne  movie.’’ 

“The  MICV  is  a fantastic 
handling  machine,’’  says  a driver. 
Specialist  4 John  Pass.  “I  can  do 
things  with  it  that  I never  thought 
possible.  The  armor  protection  is 
much  better  and  it  gives  you  a 
sense  of  security.  I like  it.’’ 

One  improvement  on  the 
MICV  that  all  test  troops  seem  to 
like  is  the  internal  communications 


system.  The  squad  leader,  two  fire 
team  leaders,  driver  and  gunner 
have  headsets  and  can  hear  what’s 
going  on.  All  the  soldiers  can  see 
through  the  viewing  ports  and  hear 
commands  as  well.  With  its  low 
profile  and  many  angles,  the 
chances  of  hits  glancing  off  the 
MICV  are  much  higher  and  this 
feature  gives  an  added  feeling  of 
security. 

“There’s  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  weapon  systems.  You 
also  get  a much  better  ride  than  the 
APC,  although  mounting  and  dis- 
mounting is  difficult.’’ 

“The  driver’s  hatch  in  the 
MICV  is  in  my  way  when  it’s  open. 
But  ride,  speed  and  maneuverabil- 
ity are  far  superior  to  anything 
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we’ve  got.  I like  the  vehicle.” 

These  are  the  kind  of  com- 
ments, pro  and  con,  that  you  hear 
from  troops  testing  the  MICV. 
Whether  the  Army  adopts  the 
MICV  is  yet  to  be  decided. 

Another  new  product  get- 
ting a lot  of  attention  at  Fort  Hen- 
ning is  the  helmet  portion  of  the 
PASGT. 

For  more  than  30  years 
American  soldiers  have  been 
wearing  the  “steel  pot.”  It’s  been 
roundly  cursed  and  used  for  ev- 
erything from  shovel  to  cooking 
pot — anything  to  keep  it  off  the 
head. 

The  old  helmet  has  been 
blamed  for  baldness,  stiff  neck  and 
migraine  headaches.  Now  it’s  on 
the  way  out,  and  the  replacements 
aren’t  even  steel. 

A new  material — kevlar  (a 
trade  name  for  an  aramid  fiber) — is 
being  tested.  The  fabric  is  built  up 
in  layers,  and  resin-laminated  in  a 
mold. 

Besides  being  lighter, 
stronger  and  more  comfortable,  the 
helmet  has  a new  look.  The  shape 
resembles  the  German  helmet  of 
World  War  II.  It’s  of  one-piece 
design,  eliminating  the  need  for  a 
liner.  A low  protective  band  covers 
the  ears,  temple  and  the  back  of 
the  neck.  A notch  above  the  eyes 
allows  the  wearer  to  use  the  sight- 
ing device  of  new  weapons  and  to 
wear  protective  masks. 

The  new  helmet  fits  much 


closer  to  the  head.  The  center  of 
gravity  is  low,  making  it  more  sta- 
ble. Adding  to  comfort,  the  new 
item  doesn’t  rock  back  and  forth 
or  bounce  around  as  the  wearer 
moves.  It  will  be  issued  in  three 
sizes — small,  medium  and  large. 

Usually,  when  you  buy  an 
item  of  personal  clothing,  you  just 
put  it  on  and,  if  it  feels  good,  you 
buy  it.  But  there’s  much  more  to 
it  when  buying  an  item  for  the  en- 
tire Army.  The  process  of  getting 
the  new  product  into  the  system  is 
complicated. 

“We  receive  a pretty  com- 
prehensive outline  from  which  to 
write  our  test,”  says  B.  F.  Spitz- 
miller,  an  equipment  specialist. 

“It  tells  us  the  objectives 
and  purpose  of  the  test,  what  type 
of  information  is  needed  and  its 
intended  use.  From  this  outline  we 
can  formulate  a test  to  do  the  job. 

“When  we’ve  come  up  with 
a test  design  that  will  develop  the 
proper  data,  we  take  the  test  of- 
ficer and  the  required  number  of 
test  troops  and  put  them  in  the  field 
to  accomplish  the  test,”  says 
Spitzmiller. 

“We  try  to  determine  prob- 
lems that  might  come  up,”  says 
Captain  Warren  Miramoto, 
PASGT  test  officer.  “We’ve  put  a 
light  infantry  platoon  through  a 
3-day  continuous  operation  test. 
Lack  of  sleep  and  rigorous  exercise 
are  stressed.  The  troops  patrol,  dig 
in  and  conduct  live-fire  exercises. 


We  want  to  see  how  the  system  will 
be  accepted  under  stress  and  ad- 
verse conditions.” 

The  test  group  intends  to 
test  as  many  segments  of  the  Army 
as  possible  that  will  be  affected  by 
the  new  equipment.  Plans  call  for 
testing  the  PASGT  system  with  an 
engineer  platoon,  an  artillery  bat- 
tery and  a heavy  mortar  section.  In 
each  example  the  PASGT  system 
checks  the  soldier’s  ability  to  do 
his  job  while  wearing  the  new  hel- 
met and  vest. 

“Troop  reaction  to  the 
PASGT  ranges  from  ‘greatest  thing 
in  the  world’  to  ‘not  worth  a 
damn’,”  says  Capt  Miramoto.  “A 
lot  of  it  depends  on  the  soldier’s 
attitude  and  the  type  of  work  being 
done  at  the  time.  This  is  what  test- 
ing is  all  about.  Accept  the  item  as 
it  is,  or  come  up  with  modifications 
to  make  it  better.” 

Test  personnel  put  in  long, 
hard  hours,  but  they  feel  it’s  worth 
it.  “Our  job  is  to  provide  the  best 
equipment  we  can  for  the  infantry 
soldier,”  says  Capt  Miramoto. 
“With  this  in  mind,  we  subject  the 
equipment  to  every  possible  situa- 
tion and  stress,  as  much  as  our  time 
and  experience  allow.  We  want  to 
come  up  with  as  good  a product  as 
possible.  If  it  isn’t  good,  we  want 
it  eliminated  before  it  gets  to  the 
soldier.” 

It’s  too  early  to  tell  how  the 
tests  will  turn  out.  “So  far  there 
are  no  significant  problems  with  the 
kevlar,”  says  Spitzmiller.  “The 
camouflage  paint  scratches  and 
chips  to  a degree.  This  indicates 
that  if  camouflage  is  desirable,  it 
should  be  incorporated  with  the 
resin  and  the  colors  molded  in.” 

Testing  is  designed  to  look 
at  every  aspect  of  suitability  that 
hasn’t  been  looked  at  before.  “But 
no  matter  how  an  item  looks  on 
paper,  or  how  we  feel  about  it,” 
says  Spitzmiller,  “the  ultimate  test 
is  the  acceptability  by  the  user. 
That’s  you,  soldier.”  Q 

Left,  inside  the  MICV,  the  weapons  rack 
is  in  the  middle.  The  personnel  armor 
system  for  ground  troops  (PASGT),  right, 
consists  of  a different  helmet  style  and 
a better-designed  vest. 
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■ ' CCORDING  to  legend, 

■ the  Oriental  country  now 
called  Korea  dates  back 
to  the  24th  century  B.C. 
when  “The  son  of  the 
Creator  transformed  a bear  into  a 
woman  and  fell  in  love  with  her.” 
It’s  said  that  a grandson  of 
this  couple,  known  as  Tangun, 
united  the  primitive  tribes  of  the 
land  and  taught  them  the  rudiments 
of  civilization.  That  was  more  than 

4.000  years  ago.  1 

In  1 122  B.C.,  a kingdom  was 

established  by  a self-exiled,  Chi-| 
nese  wise  man  named  Kija  and 

5.000  of  his  followers.  He  called 
the  country  Chosun,  Land  of  the 
Morning  Calm.  Chosun  lasted 
nearly  a thousand  years,  free  from 
strife  and  wars. 

The  “morning  calm”  was 
shattered  about  100  B.C.  and,  witt 
the  exception  of  a few  hundred 
years,  the  country  remained  racked 
with  turmoil  for  more  than  l,5d 
years.  At  one  time  or  another,  th« 
Mongols,  Manchus,  Japanese 
Russians  and  Chinese  all  attemptec 
to  control  the  country. 

About  935  A.D.  Chosun  was 
renamed  Koryo  (from  whici 
“Korea”  evolved)  by  a general 
named  Wang-geun.  ' 

In  1910  Japan  occupied 
Korea  as  a Japanese  protectorate 
Korea  remained  a Japanese  colony 
until  the  defeat  of  Japan  in  Work 
War  II.  The  Soviets  occupied  whal 
is  now  North  Korea  while  U.S 
forces  occupied  the  southern  re- 
gion of  the  country. 

On  August  15,  1948,  the 
Republic  of  Korea  was  formally 
proclaimed,  and  4 months  later  thql 


Opposite,  the  A-frame  is  the  walking  man’s 
logistical  support.  Clockwise  from  left:  chil- 
dren cross  a dam;  architectural  contrast  in 
Seoul;  pedal-power  is  still  widely  used. 
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Clockwise  from  above,  typical  Korean 
street  scene,  students  in  Seoul,  floating 
restaurant,  dining  on  the  Han  River, 
farmer  and  water  buffalo  plow  rice 
paddy. 


United  Nations  General  Assembly 
declared  the  republic  to  be  the  only 
legal  government  of  the  peninsula. 

This  action  split  Korea  into 
two  parts — north  and  south.  The 
38th  Parallel  was  the  dividing  line. 

On  June  25,  1950,  North 
Korea  sent  an  army  of  seven  rein- 
forced divisions  across  the  38th 
Parallel. 

The  United  Nations  con- 
demned the  action  of  North  Korea 
and  called  upon  U.N.  members  to 
aid  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Twenty-one  nations 
responded.  Sixteen  supplied  fight- 
ing forces.  By  the  end  of  1950  U.N. 
forces  numbered  around  400,000. 
Of  these,  177,000  were  Americans 
and  200,000  were  South  Koreans. 

Finally,  on  July  27,  1953,  the 
war  ground  to  a halt  and  an  uneasy 
armed  truce  began. 

During  that  “police  action,” 
or  “limited  war”  as  it  was  some- 


times called,  American  injuries  to- 
taled 142,091  with  33,692  men 
killed  in  battle. 

South  Korean  forces  suf- 
fered even  more.  Their  military 
losses  reached  140,000  dead  and 
more  than  700,000  wounded. 

The  truce  talks  that  began  in 
1951  at  Panmunjom  still  go  on, 
often  interrupted  by  violence  and 
death.  But  during  the  past  24  years 
the  Republic  of  Korea  has  worked 
hard  to  recover  from  the  ravages 
of  war.  New  buildings,  industry, 
highways  and  improved  farming 
techniques  have  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  living  throughout  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

The  Korean  heritage  of  the 
past  hasn’t  been  forgotten  or  over- 
shadowed by  plans  for  the  future. 
It’s  still  there,  side-by-side  with 
modern  skyscrapers  and  fertile  rice 
paddies.  □ 


SSG  Zack  Richards 


LOOK  OUT,  football  and  basketball  fans.  Soccer’s  on  the  move.  The 
United  States  is  undergoing  a “fussball”  explosion. 

A decade  ago,  soccer  in  this  country  involved  mostly  immigrants 
and  their  children.  Today,  as  many  as  500,000  boys  and  girls  under  age 
20  are  playing  the  sport  on  organized  teams  around  the  country. 

The  number  of  colleges  playing  soccer  has  increased  from  128  in 
1956  to  421  in  1976.  This  growth  will  probably  continue  as  more  soccer 
talent  becomes  available  and  because  of  the  low  cost  of  soccer  programs. 

Soccer  is  the  world’s  number-one  participation  and  spectator  sport. 
More  than  800  million  people  viewed  the  1974  World  Cup  championships, 
either  in  the  stadium  or  on  T'V.  Satellite  coverage  was  beamed  around 
the  world.  Each  of  the  Bicentennial  Cup  games  played  in  the  United  States 
in  1976  was  seen  by  more  than  100  million  fans. 

Some  Americans  find  soccer  difficult  to  accept.  They’ve  grown  up 
in  a football  culture  and  can’t  understand  why  people  aren’t  being  knocked 
down  all  the  time.  A lack  of  understanding  of  just  what  each  player  is 
supposed  to  do  sometimes  makes  the  game  hard  to  follow. 


Soccer  is  played  on  a field 
that’s  usually  larger  than  a football 
field — about  1 10  yards  by  70  yards. 
Play  flows  nonstop,  from  one  end 
to  the  other. 

Eleven  players  make  up  a 
team,  but  they  can  be  utilized  as 
the  coach  sees  fit.  Depending  on 
strategy,  there  can  be  three  or  four 
forwards  (attackmen),  two  or  three 
midfielders,  and  three  to  five  de- 
fenders, plus  a goalkeeper.  No 
matter  what  the  strategy,  the  de- 
sired result  is  the  same — put  the 
ball  into  the  8-yard-wide  by  8-feet- 
high  goal. 

Lou  Confessore,  soccer 
coach  at  Coral  Park,  Fla.,  has 
come  up  with  a system  to  explain 
the  game  to  football  fans  and 
soccer  illiterates. 

“The  wings  are  the  wide  re- 
ceivers. They  must  have  speed  and 
the  ability  to  control  the  ball.  The 
strikers  are  the  running  backs — 
they  punch  in  the  goals.  They  need 
to  be  big,  fast  and  aggressive. 

“The  midfielders  are  quar- 
terbacks on  olfense — they  distrib- 
ute the  ball.  On  defense  they’re 
like  linebackers.  They  run  all  the 
time  and  must  be  good  all-around 
athletes. 

“Outside  wing  fullbacks  are 
the  cornerbacks  of  soccer.  They 
play  the  opposing  wings,  man  to 
man.  The  center  fullback  is  the 
strong  safety.  Physically,  fullbacks 
need  the  same  characteristics  as 
the  strikers.  They  play  against  one 
another  all  the  time. 

“The  sweeper  is  the  free 
safety.  He  should  be  a super  player 
who  understands  what  goes  on  in 
front  of  him  and  can  read  the  at- 
tack. His  head  is  more  important 
than  his  size. 

“Goalkeepers  are  a special 
kind  of  people.  They  have  to  be 
able  to  concentrate  and  be  able  to 
tolerate  the  extremes  of  going  flaky 
from  boredom,  or  slap-happy  from 
being  shot  at.  Goalkeepers  are  to 
be  loved,  not  yelled  at,’’  concludes 
Confessore. 

Kids  have  accepted  soccer 
mainly  because  more  can  play.  The 
simplicity  of  the  game  adds  to  the 
appeal.  Most  anyone  can  kick  a 


ball,  and  physical  size  isn’t  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  in  football  or  bas- 
ketball. Also,  equipment  isn’t  a big 
problem.  There  are  no  time-outs. 
Once  the  game  starts  the  players 
are  virtually  on  their  own,  execut- 
ing game  strategy  without  the  ben- 
efit of  a huddle.. 

Unlike  traditional  American 
sports  where  only  one  or  two 
players  are  involved  in  a particular 
play,  soccer  constantly  involves 
every  player.  The  natural  flow  of 
the  game  provides  second-by-sec- 
ond  action. 

Before  a sport  can  become 
truly  popular,  young  people  have 
to  develop  their  individual  skills  at 
an  early  age  and  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  the  sport  through 
high  school,  college  and  ultimately 
into  the  professional  ranks. 

In  1964,  the  American 
Youth  Soccer  Organization  started 
in  Torrance,  Calif.,  with  100  boys 
and  nine  teams.  Today  the  associ- 
ation has  4,100  teams  in  14  states 
with  62,000  kids,  including  15,000 
girls.  The  U.S.  Soccer  Federation 
estimates  that  more  than  half  a 
million  youngsters  play  soccer  and 
that  the  number  may  reach  three 
million  by  1980. 

There  are  a lot  of  American 
kids  playing,  but  how  do  they  stack 
up  against  the  rest  of  the  world? 
“American  kids  are  as  skillful  as 
any  of  comparable  age  in  the 
world,’’  says  Dennis  Viollet,  coach 
of  the  Washington  Diplomats  of 
the  North  American  Soccer 
League  (NASL). 

Gary  Darrell,  a Diplomat 
forward  from  Bermuda,  says 
“Americans  from  12  to  14  years 
old  are  as  good  as  any  I’ve  seen 
anywhere.  I sometimes  referee 
youth  tournaments  with  teams 
from  Canada  and  Mexico — coun- 
tries that  are  supposed  to  be  a few 
steps  ahead  of  the  U.S.  in  soccer. 
Teams  from  Maryland  and  Virginia 
win  consistently.’’ 

The  emergence  of  the 
NASL  has  done  much  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  soccer  in  this 
country.  In  its  early  days  NASL 
teams  were  almost  entirely  foreign 
players,  and  it  was  hard  for  Amer- 


ican spectators  to  identify  with 
them.  Now  that  more  American 
and  Canadian  players  are  being 
signed  the  league  has  shown  a sur- 
prising success. 

In  the  last  5 years,  the 
NASL  has  grown  from  five  to  20 
teams.  Already  the  third  largest 
professional  sports  league  in 
America,  it  plans  to  expand  to  24 
teams  for  the  1977  season. 

The  future  of  professional 
soccer  in  the  United  States  looks 
bright.  In  1975  the  NASL  took 
steps  to  enhance  the  image  of 
soccer  with  the  signing  by  the  New 
York  Cosmos  of  Edson  Arantes  do 
Nasciemento,  or  as  he’s  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  sports — i 

Pele.  I 

Pele  rose  from  a job  as 
shoemaker’s  apprentice  in  his  na- 
tive Brazil  to  become  the  demigod 
of  soccer.  In  countries  where 
soccer  is  sacred — that’s  most  of 
the  world — Pele  is  a legend.  He’s 
the  only  man  to  play  on  three 
World  Cup  championship  teams 
and  the  only  player  ever  to  score 
1,000  goals. 

Pele  isn’t  the  only  big-name 
star  to  play  in  the  NASL.  Toronto 
has  Portugese  star  Eusebio.  Los 
Angeles  signed  former  Manchester 
United  star  George  Best.  The 
Tampa  Bay  Rowdies  have  English 
World  Cup  player  Rodney  Marsh. 

But  the  United  States  isn’t  without 
its  own  stars.  Kyle  Rote  Jr.  was  the 
league  scoring  leader  and  Bob 
Rigby  the  leading  goal  keeper  in 
1973.  Defender  Bobby  Smith  is  one 
of  the  league’s  best. 

American  soccer  is  still 
largely  made  up  of  foreign  players. 
However  this  is  changing.  “I’m 
glad  I’m  here  now,’’  says  Darrell. 
“They  won’t  be  needing  us  much 
longer.  In  another  5 to  10  years  the 
NASL  will  have  mostly  American  j 
players.  If  the  Americans  are  given 
the  proper  guidance  and  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  . . . they’ll  be 
as  good  as  anyone  in  the  world.’’  \ 

“American  players  are  get-  d 
ting  a better  class  of  competition,’’  n 
says  Viollet.  “The  American  na-  ; n 
tional  team  tied  Mexico  in  World  n 
Cup  qualifications  and,  in  a recent  j 
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A goalkeeper  guards  the  net,  left.  They’re  “to  be  loved, 
not  yelled  at,"  says  Lou  Confessore.  Below,  Pele,  #10 
of  the  New  York  Cosmos,  has  enhanced  the  Image  of 
soccer.  Bottom,  a few  of  more  than  500,000  youngsters 
in  the  U.S.  who  play  the  sport. 


Photo  by  George  Tiedemann 


trip  to  Haiti,  tied  the  Haitian  team 
three  times.  Five  years  ago  the 
Haitians  would  have  really  kicked 
their  backsides.” 

In  a period  of  inflation, 
soccer  has  something  going  for  it. 
It’s  a cheap  sport  to  watch.  To  see 
a boxing  match  you  can  cough  up 
as  much  as  $100  for  a choice  seat. 
Pro  basketball  or  football  will  cost 
you  $10  to  $15.  Sports  fans  are 
starting  to  discover  pro  soccer. 
Most  teams  charge  about  $4  for  the 
best  seat  in  the  house  and  you  can 
bring  the  kids  for  an  extra  dollar. 

The  Army  has  shown  an  in- 
terest in  soccer  for  several  years. 
In  Europe  the  game  is  played  not 
only  as  an  intramural  sport,  but  in 
competition  with  local  host  country 
teams. 

Dependent  Youth  Activities 
(DYA)  has  sponsored  soccer  as  a 
sport  for  some  time.  “Soccer  is 
picking  up  in  leaps  and  bounds,” 
says  Emmet  Rodifer  Jr.,  director 
of  the  Army  DYA  program.  “It’s 
becoming  a favorite  of  the  local 
directors.  It’s  far  less  expensive 
than  football  and  it  removes  the 
need  for  constant  field  adjust- 
ments. DYA  is  an  area  where  kids 
are  looking  for  a change.  We’ve  got 
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to  offer  an  alternative  and  soccer 
fills  the  bill.” 

Americans  are  learning  that 
a ball  can  be  as  much  fun  to  kick 
as  it  is  to  catch.  With  the  advan- 
tages it  has  going  for  it — cheap, 
less  serious  injuries,  plus  the 
emergence  of  world-class  Ameri- 
can players — the  best  of  American 
soccer  is  yet  to  come. 

A bumper  sticker  sums  it  up 
neatly:  soccer  is  a kick  in 

THE  GRASS.  □ 
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VOICE  OF  THE 

ARMY 

Janet  Hake 


AT  11:47  a.m.  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  December  7, 
1941,  a coded  message  was  sent  commercially  from 
the  War  Department  Message  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C.  It  arrived  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  almost  an  hour 
later.  A messenger  boy  left  to  deliver  the  dispatch 
to  its  destination  at  Fort  Shafter. 

However,  before  the  messenger  could  com- 
plete his  assignment,  the  area  was  bombed  by  Japa- 
nese planes.  Because  of  the  attack,  the  delivery 
was  delayed  and  didn’t  arrive  at  Fort  Shafter 
until  11:45  a.m.  local  time  (4:45  p.m.  EST). 
It  took  an  hour  to  decode  the  message.  Then 
it  had  to  be  processed  through  a cipher  ma- 
chine and  played  back  to  confirm  its  accuracy. 
The  commander  of  the  Hawaiian  De- 
partment, Lieutenant  General  Walter  Short, 
finally  received  the  communication  at  3 o’- 
clock that  afternoon.  It  was  from  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  George  C.  Marshall, 
warning  of  an  imminent  attack  on  Hawaii 
by  the  Japanese. 


of  strategic  management  and  control.  Two  years  later 
it  was  designated  a major  field  command  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  1966  the  command  assigned  the  newly  formed 
1st  Signal  Brigade  in  Vietnam  to  establish  a sophisti- 
cated, backbone  communications  system.  STRAT- 
COM  eventually  needed  room  to  grow  and  was  moved 
to  Fort  Huachuca  in  1967. 

Since  1962,  STRATCOM’s  global  mission  rap- 
idly expanded  from  the  strategic  long-haul  systems 
to  include  responsibility  for  all  post,  camp  and  station 
communications.  Because  of  added  duties  and  scope 
of  mission,  the  command  was  renamed  the  Army 
Communications  Command  in  1973. 

Within  ACC  are  command  elements  located  in 
Europe,  the  Pacific,  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the 
United  States. 

The  major  U.S.  element,  the  7th  Signal  Com- 
mand, is  headquartered  at  Fort  Ritchie,  Md.  It  pro- 
vides support  for  all  50  states,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
and  Puerto  Rico.  The  7th  looks  after  more  than  650 
communications  facilities,  including  the  Pentagon 
Telecommunications  Center  staffed  by  470  personnel. 

Within  the  continental  United  States,  the  7th 
Signal  Command  also  operates  three  satellite  com- 
munications terminals.  The  terminal  at  Fort  Detrick, 
Md.,  is  an  integral  facility  in  the  operation  of  the 
newly  upgraded  Washington-Moscow  hotline.  The 
satellites,  launched  and  controlled  by  the  Air  Force, 
circle  in  an  orbit  about  23,000  miles  above  the  earth. 

The  second  largest  command  element  of  ACC, 
the  5th  Signal  Command  in  Worms,  Germany,  serves 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Turkey,  Iran,  England,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Spain  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  6th  Signal  Command  at  Fort  Shafter 
provides  communications  to  units  in  the  Far  East. 

One  of  ACC’s  subcommands,  the  Com- 
munications Electronics  Engineering  Installation 
Agency  (CEEIA)  manages  Army  com- 
munications-electronic  engineering,  installation,  test- 
ing and  acceptance  activities.  With  their  lengthy 
assignments  taking  them  all  over  the  world,  CEEIA 
personnel  are  hardly  around  enough  to  call  Fort 
Huachuca  home. 

They  are  ACC’s  builders.  CEEIA  projects  have 
included  updating  telephone  switching  systems,  stud- 
ies of  radio  communications  and  systems,  and  instal- 
lation of  a complete  television  system.  They’ve  also 
handled  the  upgrading  of  navigational  equipment  for 
Army  airfields  and  heliports,  secure  voice  projects 
and  installation  of  satellite  communications,  to  name 
a few  of  their  operations. 

The  11th  Signal  Group,  another  subcommand, 
was  organized  in  1966  to  support  worldwide  emer- 
gency situations  in  communications.  Headquar- 
tered at  Fort  Huachuca,  the  group  consists  of 
one  battalion,  three  separate  companies  and 
two  detachments.  (See  “One  of  a Kind,’’ 
February  ’77  SOLDIERS.) 

Besides  defense  contingencies. 


But  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  good.  Gen.  Short 
received  the  message  8 hours  and  13  minutes  after 
it  had  left  the  War  Department  and  7 hours  and 
5 minutes  after  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  had 
begun. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  between  com- 
munication systems  of  1941  and  now,  the  U.S.  Army 
Communications  Command  (ACC),  Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz.,  sent  a routine  message  to  Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii. 
This  time,  35  years  later,  the  dispatch  reached  its 
destination  in  8 minutes.  And  8 minutes  later  it  was 
read  by  the  commander  of  the  6th  Signal  Command. 

The  machinery  responsible  for  speeding  the 
message  was  the  Automatic  Digital  Network  (AUTO- 
DIN), the  world’s  largest  automated  communications 
system.  At  the  heart  of  the  computerized  system 
are  16  automated  switching  centers — eight  in  the 
United  States  and  eight  overseas.  These  centers,  with 
their  associated  terminals,  provide  a reliable,  high- 
speed communications  system. 

AUTODIN  is  just  one  element  of  ACC,  the 
Army’s  vast  command  responsible  for  worldwide 
communications  vital  to  the  Nation’s  defense.  Em- 
ploying 29,000  people,  both  military  and  civilian,  ACC 
manages  and  provides  communications  for  the  Army 
and  other  military  and  Federal  organizations. 

ACC,  a major  command,  enables  the  armed 
forces  to  communicate  using  the  most  modern  tech- 
nology. AUTODIN  is  part  of  the  Defense  Com- 
munications System  (DCS),  a network  of  major 
switching  systems  that  provides  voice  and  record 
communications  serving  the  National  Command  Au- 
thorities and  military  forces.  Other  DCS  functions 
performed  by  ACC  are  the  Automatic  Voice  Network 
(AUTOVON)  and  the  Automatic  Secure  Voice  Com- 
munications (AUTOSEVOCOM). 

AUTOVON  is  well  known  as  a worldwide  direct 
dialing  telephone  system.  AUTOSEVOCOM  provides 
safe  telephonic  discussion  of  classified  matters.  All 
three  systems — AUTODIN,  AUTOVON  and  AUTO- 
SEVOCOM— use  communication  satellites,  tropos- 
pheric scatter,  line-of-sight  microwave,  high- 
frequency  radio  and  undersea  cable. 

ACC  began  in  1962  as  the  Strategic 
Communications  Command  (STRATCOM) 
to  pull  together  the  various  threads 
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Using  the  most  modern  techniques  and  equipment,  Army  Communications  Command  provides  reliable,  high-speed  com 
munications  for  the  Army  and  other  military  and  Federal  organizations. 


the  1 1th  maintains  its  readiness  to  meet  civil  disasters. 
The  group  has  aided  in  communications  following 
floods,  tornadoes,  hurricanes  and  civil  disorders. 

The  U.S.  Army  Air  Traffic  Control  Activity 
(USAATCA),  part  of  ACC  since  1973,  heads  up  the 
1 ,500  air  traffic  controllers  working  at  Army  airfield 
and  heliports.  (See  “Clearing  the  Air,”  August  ’76 
SOLDIERS.) 

At  Fort  Huachuca,  USAATCA  works  to  stand- 
ardize and  modernize  air  traffic  control  and  naviga- 
tional aid  programs.  USAATCA  also  monitors  such 
air  traffic  support  functions  as  flight  information, 
navigational  aids  systems  and  airspace  control.  Its 
members  work  hand-in-hand  with  the  Federal  Aviation 


Administration  and  other  international  flight  organiza- 
tions. 

Other  activities  of  ACC  include  the  Com- 
munications Management  Information  Systems  Ac- 
tivity, which  provides  automatic  data  processing 
support,  and  the  Army  Commercial  Communications 
Office,  which  manages  commercially  leased  com- 
munications, facilities  and  circuits  used  by  the  Army. 

With  all  the  advances  in  electronics  technology 
since  Pearl  Harbor  days.  Army  communications  have 
taken  on  a more  complicated  and  important  role  in 
defense.  In  this  space  age  of  satellite  communications, 
ACC  is  using  the  most  advanced  techniques  and 
equipment  to  get  the  message  through.  □ 
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Ho«r*s  The  Choir ;» 


T.  R.  Dockerty 


THERE'S  A NEW  LOOK  to  the  old  Army  “mess  halls.” 

Out  are  the  long  lines,  poor  selection  and  rows  of 
tables  and  benches. 

In  are  short-order  lines,  coordinated  decors,  stereo 
music  and  a new  name.  The  Army’s  “dining  facilities” 
are  beginning  to  take  on  the  characteristics  of  first-class 
cafeterias. 

And  like  many  eating  places  today,  the  management 
solicits  your  opinion  when  you  finish,  asking  “How’s  the 
chow?”  and  “How  can  the  service  be  improved?” 

In  the  last  year  the  Army  has  been  asking  some 
of  its  diners  what  they  think  of  the  food  they  eat.  Called 
the  Food  Service  Data  Feedback  Program,  it’s  now  being 
conducted  at  five  Army  posts — at  Forts  Campbell,  Carson, 
Hood,  Lee  and  Lewis. 

The  program  is  designed  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  soldiers,  food  service  personnel,  veterinary  inspectors 
and  subsistence  supply  people  by  evaluating  consumer 
reaction  at  Army  dining  facilities. 

At  facilities  where  the  feedback  program  is  under- 
way, the  soldier  gets  a food  preference  rating  card  at  the 
headcount  table.  After  the  meal,  the  diner  rates  a particu- 
lar food  item  pre-selected  for  review.  He  checks  the 
appropriate  boxes  on  the  card  and  turns  it  in  as  he  leaves. 

The  cards  go  to  the  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support 


Agency  (TSA),  Fort  Lee,  Va.  There  the  TSA  cards  are 
reviewed  and  combined  into  a composite  report.  The 
results  are  returned  to  each  installation’s  food  adviser  and 
manager  of  each  dining  facility  for  the  diners  to  see. 

In  addition  to  feedback  to  the  installation  and  the 
dining  facility,  soldier  opinions  are  used  to  support  the 
planning  decisions  of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Food  Planning  Board.  And  they  assist 
the  Army  in  its  review  of  food  specifications  in  procure- 
ment actions. 

The  data  also  easily  identifies  unpopular  food  items. 

It  helps  the  meal  planners  determine  if  any  entree  is  a 
poor  choice  or  poorly  prepared. 

Judging  from  comments  received,  soldiers  show  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  rating  the  items  served.  More  , 
often  than  not,  however,  they’re  most  vocal  when  dis- 
pleased with  a food  item. 

Army  diners  at  the  five  locations  are  asked  to  rate 
food  items  three  to  five  times  each  month.  During  the  past 
year  there  have  been  380  surveys  with  nearly  20,000 
individual  cards  returned  for  evaluation.  . 

As  the  feedback  program  demonstrates  its  worth,  ^ 
plans  are  underway  to  expand  the  number  of  participating  ; 
dining  facilities.  When  it  comes  to  Army  chow,  the  con- 


sumer s opinion  counts. 


□ 
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• Security  checks  on  all  non-prior  service 
persons  enlisting  in  Army  being  processed  and 
returned  quicker. . . .Speedy  return  of  National 
Agency  Check  prevents  unqualified  applicants 
from  entering  active  duty  and  reduces  fraudu- 
lent enlistments. . . .Also  reduces  holdover  prob- 
lems at  training  centers  for  enlistees  awaiting 
security  clearance. 


# Soldiers  who  entered  military  service  after 
Oct.  14,  1976,  aren't  entitled  to  peacetime 
veterans  preference  for  Federal  civil  service 
jobs. . .except  those  who  become  disabled  or 
serve  in  future  campaigns. . .according  to  Vet- 
erans Education  and  Employment  Assistance 
Act  of  1976. 


# 1977  master  sergeant  selection  board  picked 
116  E7s  for  separation  from  the  Army  under 

qualitative  management  program Board  not 

only  selects  NCOs  fdr  promotion  but  also  recom- 
mends those  who  should  be  ousted. 

# Every  soldier  who  participates  in  Skill 
Qualification  Test  (SQT)  System  Validation  will 
receive  Individual  Soldier's  Report  (ISR)  about 

30  days  after  taking  final  SQT  component 

Will  not  be  in  soldier's  permanent  records. . . 
Army  is  now  testing  the  system , not  the  soldier . 

. . .Record  SQTs  will  begin  later  this  year. 

® Army  is  overhauling  its  language  special- 
ist program  . . . .Recent  study  recommendations 
being  put  into  effect  include  enlistment  and  re- 
enlistment bonus  for  soldiers  in  MOS  98G. . .al- 
so, career  progression  programs  for  MOSs  96C, 
97C  and  98G. 


• Adult  tickets  for  post  theaters  worldwide 
will  be  increased  to  $1  or  $1.50  depending  on 
movie  shown. . . .Prices  for  children  under  12 
will  be  one-half  adult  rate. 


FOR  NEW  SOLDIERS 

Each  month,  SOLDIERS  puts  Items  of  Interest  for  new  soldiers  In  this  column. 
All  soldiers  Interested  In  what's  happening  at  Army  training  activities  are 
invited  to  read  and  contribute.  Action  photos  of  training,  and  useful  facts  new 
soldiers  should  know  are  welcome.  Address;  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station 
Alexandria  VA,  22314,  ATTN:  NEW  SOLDIERS. 

• Rank  of  sergeant  major  includes  two  kinds 
of  stripes . They  look  alike , except  for  the 
wreath  around  the  star  of  the  command  ser- 
geant major . This  is  how  they  look , and  a 
rundown  on  what  people  wearing  each  kind  do. 


The  command  sergeant  major 
(GSM)  assists  the  officer  troop 
commander  as  needed . There  is 
a GSM  at  battalion  and  higher 
level  commands . The  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  Army  (SMA)  wears 
command  sergeant  major  stripes . 

The  sergeant  major  (SGM)  is  as- 
signed to  positions  calling  for  an 
E9.  He  performs  duties  as  re- 
quired. SGMs  are  not  assigned 
below  battalion  level,  except  in 
special  units.  SGMs  are  often  ad- 
visers to  senior  staff  officers. 


Shining  Examples 
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CONSUMERS  CORNER 


Ever  made  a business  telephone  call  to  an  overseas  installation 
during  the  middle  of  your  working  day,  but  discover  everybody  over  there 
went  home  hours  ago?  You  can  plan  your  long-distance  calls  so  this 
won't  happen. 

For  example,  if  you  call  at  8:00  a m.  from  Denver  to  Germany 
it  will  only  be  4:00  p.m.  their  time. 

To  help  you  figure  out  what  time  it  is  all  over  the  world,  SOLDIERS 
here  provides  a copy  of  the  Global  Time  Conversion  Simplifier  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  John  Daiger,  He  devised  the  chart  while  on  duty  at  the 


Pentagon  in  1950.  The  points  on  the  map  represent  different  time  zones. 

The  chart  is  simple  to  use.  Say  it’s  6:00  a.m.  in  Washington,  D.C. 
(that's  no.  1).  You  want  to  know,  at  that  very  moment,  what  time  it  is 
in  Sydney,  Australia  (no,  10).  Follow  the  column  directly  down  from  0600, 
row  1,  Washington  time,  to  row  10,  Sydney  time.  It  says  2100 — or  9:00 
p.m. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  it’s  still  yesterday  (shaded  gray).  Else- 
where (colored  sections)  it’s  already  tomorrow! 


• MOSCOW  17 

* BERLIN  19 
^ROME  19 

• ANKARA  16 

PEKING  17  • 

TE^LAVIVIB  ^TEHERAN  16  • TOKYO  11 

• BAGHDAD  17 

rAino  16  ^ A 

• NEW  DELHI  15  •OKINAWA  11 

c.Auf'irOK  14  WAKE  9 • 

BANGKOK  14  GUAM  10 

^MANILA  12  • BIKINI  7 # 

SAIGON  12  • • 

ENIWETOK  7 

• SINGAPORE  13 

SYDNEY  10  AUCKLAND  9 

• • 

* ANCHORAGE  5 

LONDON  aO  # ^ BRUSSELS  19 
AZORES  21 

CHICAGO  2#  • 

_ ATHENS  19  • 

•DENVER  3 •WASHINGTON  1 

• LOS  ANGELES  4 

4IDWAY  6 
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• 

• RIO  OE  JANEIRO  22 
SANTIAGO  23  • * BUENOS  AIRES  22 

NO 

PLACE 

1977  SOLDIERS  GLOBAL  TIME  CONVERSION  SIMPLIFIER® 

CORRECT  STANDARD  TIME  AND  USA  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME— BY  THE  DAIGER  METHOD 
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SOLDIERS 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  53,  56) 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


• Two  new  videotapes  on  Organizational 
Effectiveness  (OE)  now  available. . . ."Organiza- 
tional Effectiveness  in  TRADOC"  (Number  777- 
0453)  explains  relationship  between  OE  and 
leadership. . . ."Organizational  Development  in 
the  Battalion"  (Number  777-WCO-l)  presents 
overview  of  OE  in  a unit. . . .Your  post  audio- 
visual agency  should  have  both  tapes . 

• Army  Security  Agency  becomes  Army  In- 
telligence Security  Command  (INSCOM) .... 
Change  is  part  of  reorganization  of  Army's  in- 
telligence and  security  setup. . . .Also,  Army 
Intelligence  Agency  at  Fort  Meade,  Md. , will 
be  integrated  with  INSCOM  by  October .... 
Permanent  location  for  INSCOM  headquarters 
now  under  study. 

• Soldiers  who  received  Dislocation  Allowance 
during  calendar  year  1976  must  report  it  as 
taxable  income  on  both  long  and  short  form  Fed- 
eral tax  returns. . . .However,  Separation  Allow- 
ance is  not  taxable  and  need  not  be  reported . 


# Twenty-five  pound  Parrott  rounds,  below, 
made  and  used  during  the  Civil  War,  were  re- 
cently dug  up  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 


A Timely  Miscellany  of  Facts  and 
Figures  About  Our  Total  Army 

Building  Army  Strength:  Our  Army  is  increasing  its  combat 
strength  within  existing  manpower  restrictions  by  reducing 
headquarters  and  support  forces. 

Since  September  1974,  the  Army  has  activated  three 
divisions — the  5th  Mechanized  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Polk, 
La.,  the  24th  Mechanized  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Stewart,  Ga., 
and  the  7th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.  (The  three  new 
divisions  are  not  at  full  strength.  Brigades  from  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  have  been  assigned  a roundout  role  to  fill  these 
divisions.) 

In  addition,  a Ranger  battalion,  an  air  cavalry  combat 
brigade  and  other  smaller  units  have  been  added  to  the  Army’s 
force  structure. 

In  September  1974,  the  Army’s  combat  to  support  ratio 
was  45:55.  This  ratio  will  increase  to  54:46  by  September  1977. 

Secretaries  in  Review:  Since  the  Department  of  the  Army  was 
set  up  under  provisions  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
thirteen  individuals  have  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Army: 


SECRETARY 

FROM 

TO 

Kenneth  C.  Royall 

18  Sep  47 

27  Apr  49 

Gordon  Gray 

20  Jun  49 

1 1 Apr  50 

Frank  Pace.  Jr. 

12  Apr  50 

20  Jan  53 

Robert  T.  Stevens 

4 Feb  53 

20  Jul  55 

Wilber  M.  Brucker 

21  Jul  55 

20  Jan  61 

Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr. 

24  Jan  61 

30  Jun  62 

Cyrus  R.  Vance 

5 Jul  62 

26  Jan  64 

Stephen  Ailes 

28  Jan  64 

1 Jul  65 

Stanley  R.  Resor 

7 Jul  65 

30  Jun  71 

Robert  F.  Froehike 

1 Jul  71 

14  May  73 

Howard  H.  Callaway 

15  May  73 

3 Jul  75 

Martin  R.  Hoffmann 

5 Aug  75 

14  Feb.  77 

Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr 

14  Feb.  77 

Present 

Hiring  the  Handicapped:  The  U.S.  Army  Development  and 
Readiness  Command  (DARCOM)  with  headquarters  at  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  and  depots  and  arsenals  nationwide,  hires  double  the 
Federal  government  average  of  handicapped  employees.  Of 
DARCOM’s  110,000  employees,  some  5,700 — 5.2  percent  of  its 
civilian  workforce,  compared  with  2.7  percent  govern- 
ment-wide— are  handicapped.  The  majority  of  these  are  blue- 
collar  workers. 

At  Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Pa.,  almost  one  of  every  five 
employees  is  handicapped.  The  794  workers  with  disabilities 
hold  such  jobs  as  mechanic,  painter,  pipe-fitter,  rigger,  sandb- 
laster, forklift  operator,  explosives  inspector.  Fleadquarters,  Ar- 
mament Command  at  Rock  Island,  III.,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
181  white-collar  professionals  working  in  39  different  skills. 

DARCOM’s  handicapped  range  from  20  to  68  years  old. 
Some  career  interns  are  in  their  early  20’s.  There  are  51  handi- 
capped senior  engineer  scientists  employed  at  21  DARCOM 
activities  nationwide. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  21) 

Forward,  March!  1.  dogs  2.  1636  3.  Andrew  Jackson  4.  17  Challenger’s  Corner  1 

E 2.  H 3.  D 4.  F 5.  B 6.  G 7.  A 8,  C 9.  I Patch  Game  1.  91  si.  Wild  West  2.  108th. 
Golden  Griffin  3.  104th,  Timberwolf  4 76th,  Liberty  Bell  5.  85th.  Custer  6 100th, 
Century 


MARCH  1977 


• Winner  of  Army  Utility  Tacti- 
cal Transport  Aircraft  System 
(UTTAS)  competition  is  Sikorsky 
Aircraft  Division  of  United  Tech- 
nologies Corporation. . . .Army 
will  buy  1,100  UTTAS  helicopters 
over  next  8 years. . . .First  UTTAS 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  August . 

• Monthly  pay  deduction  for 

U . S . Soldiers'  Home  increases  from 
25  to  50  cents  beginning  this  month. 

. . .Affects  all  active  Army  warrant 
officers  and  enlisted  soldiers. 

• Enlisted  Efficiency  Reports  on 
E4s  and  E5s  must  now  be  placed  in 
individual's  unit  file  as  well  as 
official  file  maintained  by  Enlisted 
Records  and  Evaluation  Center  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

• Corps  of  Engineers  seeking 
Army  National  Guard  officer  vol- 
unteers for  Army's  civil  works  pro- 
gram . . . .Must  have  a civil  engi- 
neering degree. . .will  be  brought 
on  active  duty  for  2 years. 


Withholding  State  Taxes 

Twenty-five  states  and  District  of  Columbia  have  asked  that 
state  taxes  be  withheld  from  military  pay  of  residents  of  those 
states  beginning  July  1 ...  .Includes:  Virginia,  Colorado,  South 
Carolina,  District  of  Columbia,  Delaware,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Indiana, 
Minnesota , North  Dakota , Michigan , Ohio , Missouri , Hawaii , 
Kansas  and  California. . . .Others  may  do  so  in  future. 

CSA  Speaks  on  Benefits 

"Over  the  past  3 or  4 years  there  has  been  a great  erosion  of 
benefits  for  our  service  personnel. . . .The  time  has  come  to  stop! " 
said  General  Bernard  W.  Rogers,  Army  chief  of  staff,  at  a press 
conference  in  Europe ....  "I  just  want  to  assure  those  in  the  Army 
that  their  secretary  and  their  chief. . .have  and  will  devote  con- 
siderable energy  to  protect  their  interests  and  those  of  their  de- 
pendents. . . .The  Army  is  committed  to  the  junior  enlisted  entitle- 
ments package  for  Fiscal  Year  1978 . . . .We  haven't  forgotten  our 
soldiers." 

ANCOES  Changes 

MILPERCEN  announces  changes  in  advanced  NCO  education  sys- 
tem (ANCOES) . . . .Will  be  an  "E6  only"  course.  . . .Soldiers  pro- 
moted to  E 7 or  now  on  a standing  list  for  promotion  to  that  grade 
will  no  longer  be  eligible  to  attend. . . .Soldiers  who  have  become 
ineligible  but  are  on  list  to  attend  will  be  given  choice  of  attend- 
ing ANCOES  before  September  30  or  receiving  "constructive 
credit"  for  the  course. . . .Prerequisites  for  eligible  E6s  have  also 
been  changed. , . .Check  with  your  personnel  office  for  details. 


• XM235  Squad  Automatic  Weapon  (SAW)  , 

left , more  commonly  known  as  Rodman  gun , 
selected  for  developmental  testing. . . .Has  soft 
recoil,  one-half  weight,  40  percent  fewer 
parts  and  half  production  cost  of  standard  M60 
machine  gun. . . .Designed  by  engineering  team 
from  Rock  Island  (Illinois)  Arsenal's  Rodman 
Laboratory . 


• ROTC  enrollment  for  1976-77  school  year 
increases  13  percent. . . .Male  enrollment  up  9 
percent;  female  27  percent. 
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COLONEL  CHARLES  ^AUGUSTUS  H.INDBERGH 

THE  T/ONE  ^AGLE 

Capt  Larry  J.  Myers 


IT  WAS  7:52  AM  on  May  20,  1927  when  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  took  off  in  a single-engine  plane  from 
Roosevelt  Field,  New  York.  The  slim,  25-year-old 
pilot  was  bound  for  Paris,  France,  hoping  to  be- 
come the  first  aviator  to  make  the  solo  transatlantic 
flight.  When  he  landed  in  Paris  at  10:21  p.m.  (Paris 
time)  on  May  21,  The  Lone  Eagle  was  an  instant 
international  hero,  gaining  immortality  in  the  minds 
of  millions  of  people  around  the  world. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  received  his  Army  reserve 
commission  in  1925  ^ter  graduation  from  the  Air 
Service  Advanced  Flying  School  at  Kelly  Field, 
Tex.  After  his  historic  flight  President  Coolidge 
presented  Colonel  Lindbergh  the  first  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  ever  awarded.  In  December 
1927,  Congress  authorized  the  Medal  of  Honor  for 
America’s  new  hero. 

But  Charles  Lindbergh  was  more  than  a pio- 
neer aviator  who  had  his  moment  of  glory.  He 
contributed  to  aviation  technology  and  engineer- 
ing. He  was  vitally  interested  in  ecology,  conserva- 
tion of  resources  and  wildlife  preservation.  He  was 
an  inventor  and  a Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 

SOLDIERS  looks  at  the  man  who  gave  us 


more  than  a super-aviator  to  admire.  “Lindbergh: 
An  American  Hero”  on  page  24  focuses  on  a man 
who  was  an  inspiration  and  benefactor  to  all;  a man 
who  knew  triumph  and  also  tragedy. 

The  Lone  Eagle  died  on  August  26,  1974  . . . 
but  not  his  memory. 

The  United  States  Postal  Service  honors 
Colonel  Lindbergh’s  flight  50  years  ago  with  a 
commemorative  stamp,  above,  designed  by  Robert 
Cunningham  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The  noted  avia- 
tion artist  captures  the  ninth  hour  into  Lindbergh’s 
transatlantic  crossing.  Flying  just  above  the  white 
caps  helped  to  keep  Colonel  Lindbergh  alert — and 
awake.  The  stamp  was  unveiled  at  the  Smithson- 
ian’s National  Air  and  Space  Museum  in  Washing- 
ton, D:C.,  on  March  28. 

In  the  shadow  of  Colonel  Lindbergh’s  plane. 
The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  Robert  H.  McCutcheon, 
assistant  postmaster  general  and  retired  Air  Force 
major  general,  paid  homage  to  the  American  hero. 

First  Day  of  Issue  ceremonies  take  place  on 
May  20  at  Garden  City,  N.Y.  Hosted  by  the  Long 
Island  Early  Flyers  Club,  the  event  includes  a fly-by 
using  a replica  of  The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis.  □ 
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New  Command 


President  Jimmy  Carter 


Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 


Secretary  of  the  Army  Clifford  Alexander 


• Armed  Forces  Day  on  May  21  highlights 
the  theme  "Peace  Through  Readiness . " This 
year  new  personalities  are  at  the  helm  of  the 
Armed  Forces  with  Jimmy  Carter , commander 
in  chief,  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  secretary  of  de- 
fense , and  Clifford  L . Alexander  Jr . , secretary 
of  the  Army . 

Jimmy  Carter , the  39th  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  in  1946.  He  served  11  years  in 
the  Navy , part  of  the  time  as  a nuclear  subma- 
rine officer . He  left  the  service  to  take  over 
his  family  farming  business  in  Plains,  Ga. 

Jimmy  Carter  subsequently  served  in  his 
state  legislature  and  was  elected  to  serve  a 4- 
year  term  as  governor  of  Georgia  in  1970. 

Like  President  Carter,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  is  also  a nuclear  engineer . Dr . 
Brown  completed  his  doctorate  in  physics  in 
1949  at  Columbia  University.  Besides  his  ca- 
reer as  a teacher  and  scientist , he  served  as  a 
member  of  several  governmental  research  com- 
mittees. He  was  consultant  and  member  of  the 


President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  and  a 
delegate  to  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  in  Helsinki,  Vienna  and  Geneva. 

Dr . Brown  served  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  director  of  defense  research  and  engi- 
neering. From  1965  until  1969  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Air  Force . 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Clifford  L.  Alexander 
Jr.  knows  the  Army  from  the  troop  level.  For  6 
months  in  1958  he  was  on  active  enlisted  duty 
with  the  569th  Field  Artillery  Battalion , New 
York  Army  Ffational  Guard . 

A graduate  of  Harvard  University,  Secre- 
tary Alexander  received  his  law  degree  from 
Yale  University.  After  his  military  service,  he 
became  assistant  district  attorney  for  New  York 
City. 

In  1963  President  Kennedy  appointed  Alex- 
ander as  a foreign  affairs  officer  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  During  President  Johnson's 
term , Alexander  served  as  counsel  and  advisor . 
From  1967  until  1969  Alexander  was  chairman  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission . 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  53,  54,  56) 


• Portable  chemical  alarm , right , provides  auto- 
matic means  of  detection  and  warning  of  presence 
of  chemical  agents. . . .Has  six  basic  components: 
detector  unit , remote  alarm , power  source, detector 
refill  kit,  field  test  kit  and  vehicle  mounting  kit ... . 
Can  be  carried  by  soldier , mounted  in  vehicle  or 
used  in  fixed  emplacement . 

• All-Army  Recreation  Center  Bicentennial  Pro- 
gram Recognition  contest  winners  were  Camp 
Casey,  Korea,  for  its  slide  show  presentation  "Sa- 
lute to  America"  and  Camp  Colbern,  Korea,  for  its 
film  "LPRC  Network  News." 


• Historical  wisdom:  Size  of  an 
acre  was  derived  from  amount  of 
land  two  oxen  could  plow  in  one 
day,  says  National  Geographic 
World  magazine . 

• U .S  . Roland  optical  sight , 
below , provides  precise  clear- 
weather  tracking  of  high-speed, 
low-level  air  attackers.  . . .Com- 
plements short-range  air  defense 
system's  fully-automatic  day/ 
night  all-weather  radar  tracking 
capability . 


Benefits  Brochure 

There's  a new  edition  of  "Federal  Benefits  for  Veterans  and  De- 
pendents" brochure  that's  hot  off  the  press.  . . .The  72-page 
booklet  contains  latest  information  on  bennies  including  medical, 
compensation,  pension,  home  loan  guarantee,  life  insurance, 
burial  benefits,  education  help  and  rehabilitation  programs.  . . . 
Copies  available  at  any  VA  office  or  by  sending  $1  to  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 

D .C  . 20402  . . . .Cite  Federal  Stock  Number  (051-000-00101-0) . 

Reserve  Component  OPMS 

Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  have  adopted  active  Army's 
Officer  Personnel  Management  System  (OPMS)  . . . .Reserve  Com- 
ponents are  conducting  system  tests  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. . . .Goal  of  system  is  to  insure  that  Reserve  component  offi- 
cer career  development  parallels  that  of  active  Army.  . . .Because 
of  structural  and  mission  differences,  the  two  Reserves  Compo- 
nent OPMS  systems  will  not  be  identical  with  each  other  or  with  . 
active  Army  system  . 

Some  Successes 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Bernard  W.  Rogers,  in  March-April 
"Commanders  Call,"  says  efforts  to  protect  soldier  benefits  have 
had  some  real  successes.  . . .For  example,  retired  pay  inversion 
has  been  corrected;  PCS  mileage  increased  to  10  cents  a mile; 
military  per  diem  rates  increased  to  $35;  several  survivor  benefit 
plan  inequities  corrected;  permanent  tax  relief  obtained  for  mov- 
ing expenses;  and  appropriated  fund  support  for  commissaries 
has  been  continued . 
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ANOTHER  “BENEFITS”  VIEW 

Your  feature  on  "Benefits  in 
Reserve"  (January  SOLDIERS)  is 
quite  interesting,  and  the  comments 
therein  regarding  retirement  bene- 
fits suggest  the  subject  for  another 
feature  that  might  be  titled:  "Your 
Dwindling  Retirement  Benefits." 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  re- 
tirees of  all  components  who  joined 
the  rolls  of  DACs  after  active  duty 
retirement  qualification,  or  who 
were  in  a reserve  component  while 
on  the  federal  payroll. 

Col  Paul  E.J.  Vogel  (USAR,  Ret) 

Marshfield,  Mass. 

TOO  MANY  POINTS 

I enjoyed  January  SOLDIERS 
but  the  excellent  article  entitled, 
"ARNC/USAR:  Benefits  in  Reserve" 
had  an  error  in  the  calculations  on 
page  18. 

In  #2  the  total  points  awarded 
SP5  Wilkins  should  be  75  not  78. 
Under  current  law,  the  maximum 
of  points  a reservist  may  accumu- 
late in  any  year,  excluding  active 
duty,  is  Thus,  with  48  drills 
and  15  gratuitous  points  he  actually 
Won't  get  any  retirement  credit  for 
the  3 points  over  60.  This  60  points 
added  to  his  active  duty  points  of 
15  gives  him  75. 

Capt  Michael  O.  Durack 

Folsom,  Pa. 

You're  right.  Thanks. 

MORE  OPTIONS  AVAILABLE 

Congratulations  are  in  order  to 
Sgt  Maj  Nat  Dell.  His  "Benefits  in 
Reserve"  article  in  January 
SOLDIERS  is  by  far  the  best  I have 
seen  on  that  subject.  It  was  factual, 
readable  and,  most  important,  very 
informative. 


Except  for  one  error  I found,  the 
article  was  excellent.  Sgt  Dell  stated 
that  a non-obligated  prior  service 
individual,  such  as  SP5  Joe  Wilkins, 
is  restricted  to  an  initial  3-year 
enlistment  in  the  USAR. 

Prior  service  individuals  with 
no  remaining  military  obligation 
may  initially  enlist  in  the  USAR  for 
1 , 2, 3,  4,  5 or  6 years . (Re:  Table 
2-3,  AR  130-111)  . 

James  D . White 
Hickory,  N.C. 

Thanks  for  correcting  us. 

STRESS  UNHEEDED 

Re:  "Coping  With  Stress" 
(January  SOLDIERS)  . This  article 
gives  the  reader  the  impression  all 
is  well  for  anyone  confronting  stress 
thanks  to  the  programs  it  outlines. 
Being  recently  married  in  Germany 
with  a husband  often  in  the  field  and 
with  overtime  for  him  most  days,  I 
have  learned  there  is  little  concern 
for  a wife's  stress  in  this  position. 
When  one  soldier  is  messed  over  for 
overtime  jobs  continuously,  the  pro- 
per chain  of  command  says  the  same 
thing:  "You  have  a bad  attitude,"  or 
"Why  don't  you  take  a few  days 
leave?"  Their  next  question  would 
be:  "Have  you  seen  your  CO  for  his 
reenlistment  talk?"  All  this  does  is 
lead  to  more  stress. 

The  end  result  is  that  the  Army 
has  not  taken  a step  to  alleviate 
stress . 

SP4  Carole  A.  Carter 
Stuttgart,  Germany 

PROPOSES  TM  STORY 

In  your  January  article,  "Cop- 
ing With  Stress,"  you  did  an  excel- 
lent job  of  surveying  the  inherent 
situations  in  military  life  which 


require  levels  of  stability  and  adap- 
tability not  generally  found  in 
young  soldiers  and  their  families. 
However,  as  over  200  cadets  at  West 
Point  and  several  general  staff  mem- 
bers in  the  Pentagon  have  found — 
there  is  an  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  the  stress  of  life:  The  Trans- 
cendental Meditation  program  has 
been  found  to  develop  increased 
stability,  adaptability  and  integra- 
tion within  the  individual  as  re- 
ported in  numerous  psychological, 
physiological  and  sociological 
scientific  investigations. 

I would  like  to  see  an  article  in 
SOLDIERS  reporting  the  role  of  the 
Transcendental  Meditation  program 
in  the  Army. 

SP4  Craig  S . Shaw 
Tonawanda,  Mew  York 

We'll  contemplate  it. 

VET  ASKS  FOR  HELP 

I am  a 100  percent  disabled  vet- 
eran who  was  retired  a SSgt  after 
almost  6 years  active  duty.  I served 
in  D Company,  4/503  Abn  Inf,  173d 
Abn  from  1967-1969. 

Due  to  a recent  robbery  at  my 
house  all  my  memorabilia  was  stolen, 
and  I really  would  like  to  find  out 
how  to  get  it  back,  i.e.  173d  Abn 
Bde  Association,  4/503  Bn  and  any- 
thing on  the  brigade's  history. 

Please  tell  me  where  to  write  for 
this.  It  means  a great  deal  to  me. 
SSgt  Robert  Doyle  (USA  Ret) 
Bridgewater,  Maine 

Write:  Major  Billy  D . Tucker 
Box  178,  Fort  Campbell , Ky.  42223 

GUARANTEED  DEPOSIT 

In  your  March  1977  issue  the 
article  entitled  "Banking  Overseas" 
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said  that  "guaranteed  deposit" 
means,  "If  for  some  reason  the  pay- 
check  doesn't  arrive  as  scheduled, 
the  bank  will  nevertheless  honor 
checks  written  against  it."  Is  that 
an  assumption  on  your  part  or  is 
there  a federal  law  which  requires 
such  honor  from  banks?  If  the  lat- 
ter, please  cite  the  law.  The  offi- 
cials of  my  bank  claim  that  "guaran- 
teed deposit"  for  the  paychecks  of 
active  Army  personnel  only  means 
that  the  bank  guarantees  to  post  it 
to  the  individual's  account  on  the 
same  day  that  the  bank  receives  it. 

Lt  Col  Peter  F.  Scott 

Washington,  D.C. 

According  to  the  Army  Finance 
Center,  guaranteed  deposit  means 
that  when  they  notify  the  bank  how 
much  you're  due,  the  bank  agrees 
to  credit  your  account. . .even  be- 
fore the  check  arrives. 


iiif 


SAYS  RANGERS  OVERRATED 

In  reference  to  "Rangers:  Any- 
time, Anywhere,"  I have  only,  upon 
rare  occasion,  witnessed  such  bla- 


tant propaganda  . I mean  sure,  it's 
good  to  have  esprit  de  corps,  but 
really!  "A  ranger  PFC  could  be  a 
platoon  leader  in  an  ordinary  unit." 
Poppycock ! 

I suppose  "Ranger  Qualified" 
with  its  inflated  scores,  exagger- 
ated sense  of  accomplishment,  and 
its  extra  promotion  points  has  its 
place  in  today's  action  Army:  after 
all,  we  have  to  have  someplace  to 
send  the  jocks . 

SP5  Montgomery  L.  Edwards 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

SOLDIERS  IN  CAPSULE 

Thought  you'd  like  to  know  that 
one  of  your  articles  is  now  sealed  in 
the  time  capsule  at  President 
Gerald  Ford's  birthplace.  It's  on  a 
recording  tape  made  by  a 4th  grade 
friend  of  mine.  The  title  of  the 
story  is  "Come  By  Here"  (January 
'75  SOLDIERS)  . It's  about  a Vietnam 
veteran  who  lost  both  legs  and  an 
eye  in  action.  He  now  has  a spread 
of  horses  in  California,  geared  to 
the  handicapped . 

My  young  friend's  reading  of 
the  story  was  so  good  that  it  was 
added  to  the  capsule's  contents. 

Erma  Mast 

Fairfax,  Va . 

APPALLED  BY  “ANGELS  ” 

Reference  your  article  "Army 
Angels"  (February  SOLDIERS)  . 

As  a member  of  the  United 
States  Army  Reserve,  and  proud  to 
wear  the  uniform,  I was  appalled  at 
USAR  Capt  Kevin  D.  Cook's  en- 
dorsement of  Hollywood's  portrayal 
of  women  in  the  Army. 

I sincerely  feel  that  female  per- 
sonnel have  a more  important  func- 
tion in  serving  the  nation  than  flash- 
ing moist  lips,  flinging  wind-blown 


hair  and  flaunting  unbuttoned  shirts 
at  superior  officers  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  them  "a  bit  weak- 
kneed  . " 

Granted,  few  of  us  have  the 
physical  attributes  to  fill  a Class  C 
uniform  as  generously  as  Earrah 
Fawcett-Majors,  but  in  North  Caro- 
lina we  do  go  by  the  book.  That 
book  is  AR  670-30--not  Frederick's 
of  Hollywood . 

SP5  Sally  M . Thomas 
Charlotte,  N .C . 


“ANGELS  ” MISREPRESENTED  ARMY 

I am  disturbed  that  the  author 
of  "Army  Angels,  " (February 
SOLDIERS)  was  "amazed  at  Holly- 
wood's ability  to  make  civilians  look 
more  military  than  the  military." 

I saw  the  show  and  was  appalled 
by  how  the  Army  was  misrepresent- 
ed in  standards  and  operation. 

Viewers  in  the  Army  no  doubt 
noted  the  discrepancies . Others, 
not  well  informed,  may  be  misled. 

Basic  trainees  (females)  are  not 
allowed  to  wear  their  hair  on  their 
collars  or  top  buttons  on  their  fati- 
gue shirts  unbuttoned.  Drill  in- 
structors are  most  certainly  not  al- 
lowed to  wear  their  hair  as  the 
character  in  the  episode.  Also, 
swagger  sticks  are  not  and  have  not 
been  used  by  drill  instructors  for  a 
long  time  and  they  do  not  wear  a .45 
cal  pistol  as  part  of  their  uniform. 

SSgt  Glenn  E.  Porter 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers’  views. 
Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do— and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your 
name  If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we'll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback.  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station.  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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OLD  “OLD  RELIABLES”  of  the  9th 
Infantry  Division  who  return  for  nos- 
talgic visits  to  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  tend 
to  blink  when  they  see  what  the  new 
generation  is  doing  there. 

“I  get  bushed  just  watching 
them,”  says  a one-time  PEC  who 
humped  his  Browning  automatic  rifle 
across  North  Africa,  Sicily,  France  and 
Germany  with  the  9th  in  World  War  II. 

What  the  old-timers  discover  is 
that  today’s  soldier  who  wears  the  oc- 
tofoil  patch,  trains  harder,  runs  farther, 
travels  more — and  gripes  less — than 
most  of  his  predecessors. 

“It’s  a good  outfit,”  says  a 
young  sergeant.  “You’ve  got  a job  to 
do,  and  you  feel  good  trying  to  do  your 
best  at  it — keeping  fit  to  fight. 

“What  I really  like  is  there’s  no 
Mickey  Mouse.  You’re  not  on  a string 
all  the  time  that  keeps  you  from  plan- 
ning anything.” 

The  “freedom  from  strings” 
he’s  talking  about  is  called  the  3-M 
Program.  It  keeps  the  training  running 
on  time  by  organizing  unit  activity  into 
three  clearly  defined  segments. 

During  the  Mission  Phase  of 
3-M,  units  go  on  extended  field  exer- 
cises and  practice  operating  just  as  they 
would  in  combat.  Max  Pace  is  for 
sharpening  unit  and  individual  skills. 
The  Maintenance  and  Support  Phase  is 
that,  and  more.  Time  is  allowed  for  the 
soldier  to  enroll  in  academics  or  voca- 


WILLIAM  H.  WOOD  and  STAFF  SERGEANT  JAMES  ARWINE 
are  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Headquarters,  9th 
Infantry  Division  and  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 


William  H.  Woe 
Photos  by  SSgt  James  Arw  ri 

tional  studies  at  Fort  Lewis’  “Old  F( 
liable  University,”  or  attend  M(| 
schools,  or  tend  to  personal  affairs.  | 

The  division  has  found,  if  nod 
cure,  at  least  fast  relief  for  that  trac 
tional  bugaboo  of  peacetime  armies 
boredom. 

It’s  evident  at  the  1st  Brigadt 
“recondo  pit,”  a 30-foot  ring  wi 
sandbag  sides  where  seven-man  tear 
struggle  to  throw  each  other  out. 
trooper  tells  the  secret  of  its  succe< 
“You  grab  the  littlest  guy  and  try 
fling  him  out  first,”  he  says.  “Then  y 
double  or  triple  team  somebody  el 
and  dump  him.  After  that  it’s  easy 
get  the  rest  of  them — if  they  don’t  g 
you  first.” 

In  the  same  gung-ho  outfit,  t 
daily  2-mile  run,  sometimes  in  protd 
tive  masks,  is  capped  with  a 5 mil 
every  Friday.  That’s  followed  by  t 
200-yard  sprints,  with  heats  for  c 
ficers,  mechanics,  supply  men  ai 
other  specialists.  The  competition  pr 
duces  champions  in  every  trade  wl 
can  bask  briefly  in  the  glory  of  bei 
the  swiftest  this  or  that. 

Lest  winners  get  the  bighea 
peers  keep  it  in  perspective.  “We’ 
got  the  fastest  cook  in  the  brigade 
said  one  soldier.  “But  that’s  not  for  1 
instant  breakfast.” 

“Fit  to  Fight”  running  exercis 
bring  the  headquarters  staff  off  th( 
haunches  right  along  with  the  li 
troops.  In  one  division  run,  more  th 
10,000  soldiers  jogged  2 miles  in  f< 
mation,  and  8,000  went  4 miles. 


(Continued) 


It’s  still  footpower 
that  gets  firepower  to 
where  it’s  needed, 
right.  These  9th 
Division  infantrymen 
hike  over  rocks  and 
scrub  grass  of  Fort 
Lewis’  huge  Yakima 
Firing  Center  during 
Exercise  Brave 
Shieid  XiV. 


' >lockwise  from  above  left:  Playing  the  “enemy”  in  training  exercises.  Cross-country  skiing 
1 the  Cascade  Mountains.  Armor  crews  at  Yakima  Firing  Center.  The  bayonet  course. 


Some  of  the  men  and  women  in 
he  9th  Military  Intelligence  Company 
’ ;ot  so  enthused  they  ran  all  the  way 
rom  the  main  post  to  their  barracks  at 
>Iorth  Fort  Lewis — a distance  of  8 
Tiles. 

Runners  in  the  formations  chant 
IS  they  go,  inventing  lyrics  to  fit  the 
ictivity. 

^he  general  said  for  us  to  run 
^hat's  the  way  we  have  our  fun 
^ut  4 miles  is  way  too  short 
ie  should  have  got  a bigger  fort. 


Fort  Lewis’  86,000  acres  of  hills 
and  gravelly  flats,  much  of  it  timber 
country,  provide  a varied  home  base 
for  training.  But  the  action  also  ranges 
across  North  America,  from  the  gla- 
ciers and  tundra  of  Alaska  to  Pana- 
manian jungle,  from  beach  assault 
landings  in  southern  California  to  the 
262,000-acre  desert  expanse  of  the  Ya- 
kima Firing  Center  sub-post  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Washington  Cascades. 

On  one  day  early  this  year,  a 
battalion  of  Old  Reliables  was  boarding 
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Air  Force  jets  at  nearby  McChord  Air 
Force  Base  for  an  emergency  deploy- 
ment exercise  to  California’s  29  Palms 
Marine  Base.  A brigade  was  moving 
out  for  Alaska  and  U.S.  Readiness 
Command  Exercise  Jack  Frost  'll . An- 
other battalion  was  aboard  a Navy  ship 
headed  for  amphibious  training  at 
Coronado,  Calif. 

“The  Combined  Arms  Livefire 
Exercise  (CALEEX)  is  unique  and  the 
ultimate  training  we  can  provide,”  says 
Colonel  Patrick  Steel  who  commanded 
an  infantry  battalion  in  the  first  such 
exercise  held  at  Fort  Lewis.  “It’s  the 
most  realistic  opportunity,  short  of 
combat,  for  the  infantry,  artillery  and 
tactical  air  to  put  it  all  together.  Every- 
body’s scared  when  the  bullets  start  to 
fly.  This  helps  the  soldier  overcome  his 
natural  fear.” 

Brigadier  General  Jack  Walker 
said  the  “Autumn  Storm”  CALEEX 
run  by  his  2d  Brigade  at  Yakima  was 
the  largest  live-fire  exercise  in  the 
Army  last  year.  And  fire-storm  it 
was — tanks,  artillery,  armored  person- 
nel carriers.  Cobra  gunships.  Air  Eorce 
E-104  jets,  all  synchronized  into  a 
thundering  attack  team. 

Besides  main-event  training  of 
this  sort,  small  operations  are  conduct- 
ed on  the  swift-flowing  streams,  moun- 


tain slopes  and  forest  wilderness  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

In  the  winter  months,  billets  at 
Huckleberry  Creek,  north  of  Mt.  Rain- 
ier National  Park,  house  a company  at 
a time  for  ski  and  snowshoe  training 
at  Crystal  Mountain.  Summertime 
brings  rappelling,  mountain  climbing 
and  bridging  river  gorges  with  ropes. 

Other  adventure  training  sends 
company-size  expeditions  to  run  the 
rapids  of  Oregon’s  famed  Rogue  River 
and  the  Shagit  in  Washington  on  rubber 
rafts.  Another  group  hikes  over  the 
Cascades.  Other  soldiers  follow  a trail 
through  Olympic  National  Park, 
repairing  facilities  and  clearing  away 
winter’s  debris  as  they  go. 

Company  training  exchanges  are 
yet  another  avenue  for  cross  training 
and  adventure — climbing  the  Uklutna 
Glacier  above  Alaska’s  Snowhawk 
Valley  near  Port  Richardson;  trading 
greenery  for  desert  with  the  Marines  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

Commanders  and  soldiers  are 
proud  of  what  they’re  accomplishing  in 
the  9th  Division.  “No  one  wants  war 
but  somebody  better  be  ready  if  it  hap- 
pens,” is  a statement  heard  often  in 
training. 

The  Old  Reliables  of  the  9th  un- 
derstand just  who  that  somebody  is.O 


Here's  a crossword  puzzle 
with  a twist.  We’re  skipping  those 
obscure  words  and  definitions.  In- 
stead, we  re  giving  the  answers. 
Using  the  list  at  right,  fill  in  the 
squares  to  make  the  words  fit  the 
puzzle. 


airborne 

battalion 

battle 

combat 

defend 

division 

drill 

duty 

forces 

fort 

helmet 

jobs 

military 

overseas 


parade 

patrol 

pentagon 

private 

rangers 

reforger 

rifle 

sergeant 

soldier 

specialist 

troop 


Foreign  Exchange 

Widely  traveled  soldiers  shouldn’t  have 
much  trouble  matching  the  following  countries 
with  the  type  of  money  exchanged  there. 


1 

Mexico 

A.  lire 

2 

Denmark 

B.  markkas 

3 

England 

C.  rubles 

4 

Finland 

D.  marks 

5 

France 

E.  dinars 

6 

West  Germany 

F.  kroner 

7 

Greece 

G. rupees 

8 

India 

H.  pesos 

9 

Italy 

1.  piastres 

10 

Japan 

J.  won 

11 

Korea 

K.  drachmas 

12 

Netherlands 

L.  yen 

13 

Thailand 

M.  francs 

14 

U.S.S.R. 

N.  baht 

15 

Vietnam 

0.  pounds 

16 

Yugoslavia 

P.  guilders 

Famous  Nicknames 

Okay  sports  fans,  play  the  nickname  game.  For 
each  of  these  nicknames,  give  the  man’s  real 
name  and  sport  he  played. 

1.  Iron  Man  

2.  Vinegar  Bend  

3.  The  Stilt  

4.  Joltin’  Joe  

5.  Shoeless  Joe  

6.  Galloping  Ghost  

7.  Sweetwater 

8.  Slinging  Sammy  

9.  Choo-Choo  

10.  Lippy  

1 1 . Flying  Finn  

12.  Dizzy  & Daffy  

13.  Jet  

14.  The  Toe  

15.  Splendid  Sprinter  

16.  Goose  


For  answers  see  page  55. 


story  and  photos  by 
SSgt  Zack  Richards 


THE  FACES  are  filled  with  tension  and  a 
trace  of  fear.  Their  equipment  is  on  and 
its  been  checked  and  double-checked.  All 
they  can  do  now  is  wait.  It’s  too  late  to 
back  out.  They  could,  but  after  going 
through  so  much  to  get  this  far,  it  would 
be  such  a waste. 

Behind  them  are  2 weeks  of 
strenuous,  punishing  training  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.  All  that’s  left  now  are 
five  jumps  and  they’ll  be  able  to 
wear  the  silver  wings  of  the  proud 
Airborne  soldier. 

From  the  long  hall  where 
they  donned  their  parachutes,  the 
fledging  paratroopers  go  to  the 
briefing  room.  The  cadre  give 
them  their  final  reminders  on 
safety  and  fundamentals.  Then 
it’s  out  to  the  flight  line  and 
another  wait  before  boarding 
the  aircraft. 

There’s  a lot  of  time 
to  think,  to  wonder  what 
it’s  going  to  be  like,  time 
to  reflect,  “Do  I really 
want  to  do  this?’’ 

It  seems  like  a 
lifetime  until  you’re 
aboard  and  seated. 
The  aircraft  roars  to 
life  and  is  soon  air- 
borne. It  won’t  be 


long  now.  This  is  what  the  last  2 
weeks  of  rugged  training  have  been 
all  about. 

Ground  week — week 
number  one — is  the  most  tiring  and 
frustrating.  You  think  everyone  in 
the  world  is  an  instructor,  or  Black 
Hat.  You  run  everywhere — not 
walk.  Then  there’s  the  physical 
training  (PT),  the  314-mile  run  and 
the  constant  repeating  of  the  para- 
chute landing  fall  (PLF). 

It  gets  to  the  point  that  you 
think  you  can’t  possibly  go  on  an- 
other minute.  Then  it’s  off  to  the 
34-foot  tower. 

The  tower  is  built  to  repre- 
sent a plane  that’s  airborne.  There 
are  lots  of  steps  to  the  top.  You 
have  a feeling  you’re  going  to  climb 
these  steps  many  times  before  this 
is  over. 

The  harness  is  on.  Up  the 
stairs  you  go  and  then  a leap  carries 
you  to  the  end  of  the  long  cable, 
somewhere  off  in  the  distance. 

“Your  body  aches  as  though 
someone’s  been  punching  you  with 
his  fists,’’  says  a fledging  para- 
trooper. “You’re  so  tired  that 
you’re  sure  that  you  can’t  possibly 
go  on  another  step.  But  everyone 
else  feels  the  same  aches,  pains 


Above,  the  best  plans  sometimes  go 
astray,  and  you  don’t  always  land  where 
you  intended.  The  last  step,  right,  is  a 
big  one. 

and  fatigue.  You  know  that  if  they 
can  take  it,  so  can  you.’’  It’s  up 
the  steps  and  jump  again. 

After  you’re  detached  from 
the  cable,  the  Black  Hat  gives  you 
his  critique.  If  you  didn’t  do  it 
right,  you  do  it  again,  over  and 
over,  until  the  proper  method  be- 
comes a habit. 

Old-timers  who  went 
through  airborne  training  30  years 
ago  will  say,  “That  sounds  like  the 
same  training  we  had.’’  It  hasn’t 
changed  much.  There  are  dif- 
ferences, though,  subtle  dif- 
ferences. 

When  Dad  went  to  jump 
school  there  were  no  women  in  the 
classes.  Now  there  are  even 
women  instructors.  The  girls  are 
there  and  they  do  an  exceptional 
job.  Occasionally,  one  turns  up  as 
distinguished  or  honor  graduate. 

When  week  two  starts  you 
hope  the  rat  race  is  over.  This  is 
tower  week — the  250-foot  tower; 
the  first  time  you’ll  be  in  free  fall. 
There’s  a lot  to  do  before  they’re 
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going  to  let  you  up  there. 

Much  of  the  second  week  of 
training  takes  place  in  a forest  of 
Rube  Goldberg-like  contraptions. 
There  are  various  devices  that 
teach  you  to  land  properly — for- 
I ward,  backward  or  sideways.  Once 
more  it’s  do  it  until  you  get  it  right: 
i swing  and  roll,  swing  and  roll,  over 

I and  over. 

There’s  the  emergency  re- 
j lease  trainer,  an  old  truck  with  a 
! giant  fan  on  the  rear.  You  learn  to 
I release  yourself  from  a parachute 
I being  blown  across  the  ground  at 
high  speed.  For  this  exercise  a 
metal  slide  protects  your  back. 

Now  you’re  ready  for  the 
250-foot  tower.  It  looks  like  a car- 
nival ride  and  that’s  where  it  came 
from.  The  towers  duplicate  an  at- 
j traction  at  the  1939  World’s  Fair  in 
' New  York.  Others  still  can  be  seen 
1 at  Coney  Island. 

1 A TIO  parachute  is  attached 

to  the  lift  mechanism  and  the  long 
ride  to  the  top  begins.  You  can  hear 
i the  directions  of  the  cadre  over  the 
1 loudspeakers.  Six  feet  from  the  top 
you  stop  and  remove  the  safety 
strap — the  last  umbilical. 

! You  hang  motionless  for  a 

time.  Then  you’re  raised  the  last  6 
feet  and  released. 


From  left,  there’s  tension  awaiting  the 
first  jump,  Jumping  off  the  34-foot  tower, 
and  learning  quick-reiease  techniques. 

The  excitement  is  over- 
powering— you’re  parachuting. 

Week  three  is  an  important 
part  of  the  training.  You  learn  how 
to  control  your  chute.  You  find  out 
if  all  the  PLF  repetitions  were  in 
vain.  And  you  learn  what  to  do 
with  the  parachute  after  you’re  on 
the  ground. 

The  Air  Force  crew  chief 
gives  the  6-minute  warning.  Then 
the  jumpmaster  begins  his  hand 
signal  ritual  to  tell  the  jumpers 
what  to  do. 

Now  you’re  hooking  your 
static  line  to  the  cable  and  checking 
your  fellow  student’s  gear  while  he 
checks  yours.  When  you  finally 
give  the  jumpmaster  the  last  “All 
OK,’’  you’re  ready. 

Out  the  door  of  the  aircraft 
you  can  see  the  clear  blue  sky.  If 
you  had  any  second  thoughts 
they’re  gone  now.  It’s  “stand-in- 
the-door  time.’’  You  feel  the  wind 
in  your  face  and  then  the  nudge 
from  the  jumpmaster.  Your  fall  is 
broken  by  the  jarring  impact  of  the 
parachute  as  it  opens. 

You  have  a lot  to  remember. 


This  is  your  first  jump  and  you 
want  to  make  it  a good  one.  You 
try  to  enjoy  the  exhilarating  feeling 
of  freedom  while  you  also  listen  to 
instructions  from  the  Black  Hats 
with  their  bull  horns.  They  remind 
you  of  the  little  things  you  might 
forget.  All  too  soon  you’re  on  the 
ground,  parachute  stowed  away 
and  double-timing  to  the  assembly 
area. 

There  are  four  more  jumps 
this  week,  but  none  will  be  quite 
like  the  first.  If  someone  asks  you 
how  it  was,  you  answer  with  two 
words,  “It’s  great!’’ 

Thursday  of  the  final  week 
and  the  big  day  is  here — gradua- 
tion. Three  weeks  ago  you  came 
here  apprehensive,  scared  and  not 
fully  knowing  what  to  expect. 
Today  you  leave  as  les  paras.  Die 
Fallschirmjager — a bonafide,  test- 
ed and  approved  paratrooper. 

Before  you  leave  Fort  Ben- 
ning  you’ve  jumped  five  times. 
Five  times  you’ve  been  grabbed  by 
apprehension  and  five  times  felt  the 
exhilaration  when  your  chute  pops 
open  and  eases  you  to  the  ground. 
You’re  prouder,  more  confident, 
your  head  still  tingling  from  the 
experience  that  will  live  in  your 
memory  the  rest  of  your  life.  Q 
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“BRING  IN  the  prisoner,”  says 
the  sergeant. 

A guard  leads  the  prisoner 
through  the  door.  The  room  is 
small.  It  measures  about  6 by  5 
feet  and  there  are  no  windows.  The 
only  furniture  is  a desk  and  two 
chairs. 

The  prisoner  is  instructed  to 
sit  in  one  of  the  chairs. 

The  sergeant  is  seated  in  the 
chair  behind  the  desk.  The  task 
before  him  could  be  difficult.  The 
prisoner  was  captured  the  night 
before  during  a raid  behind  enemy 
lines.  The  sergeant  has  to  get  as 
much  information  as  possible  from 
the  prisoner  before  the  enemy 
changes  position  or  plans. 

How  is  he  going  to  do  it? 
What  method  of  questioning 
should  he  use  to  get  the  most  in- 
formation? 

The  sergeant  is  an  interro- 
gator. He  received  his  training  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  School 
at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.  He’s  gone 
through  8 weeks  of  intensive  in- 
struction to  learn  how  to  elicit  in- 
formation from  prisoners  of  war. 

Serving  all  the  armed 
forces,  the  school  has  10  interro- 


gator classes  each  year  which 
graduate  about  240  students.  Army 
interrogators  are  either  enlisted 
(MOS  96C20)  or  warrant  officers 
(MOS  963A). 

“The  interrogator’s  job  is  to 
extract  information  as  soon  as 
possible  while  it’s  still  useful,” 
says  Lieutenant  Colonel  John 
Bokor,  who  directs  the  interroga- 
tion branch  of  the  Intelligence 
School.  “The  objective  may  be 
specific,  like  establishing  the  exact 
location  of  a mine  field,  or  it  may 
be  general,  like  seeking  order-of- 
battle  information  about  a specific 
echelon  of  the  enemy  forces.” 

“An  interrogator  must  be 
outgoing,”  says  Lt  Col  Bokor. 
“We  want  students  who  like  peo- 
ple.” 

According  to  some  students, 
the  course  brings  about  a change 
in  their  personality.  “It’s  really 
changed  the  way  I deal  with  peo- 
ple,” says  Specialist  4 Kerri  Kifer. 
“I’m  a lot  more  direct  now.  The 
instructors  are  constantly  forcing 
us  to  come  directly  to  the  point  of 
what  we’re  trying  to  say.” 

Students  who  volunteer  for 
the  course  must  have  extensive 
language  training.  Most  have  spent 
almost  a year  learning  a foreign 
language,  to  include  basic  writing 
and  speaking  knowledge. 

At  Fort  Huachuca,  the  class 
receives  instruction  in  typing,  map 
reading  and  the  order  of  battle,  or 
understanding  the  enemy’s  capa- 
bility. Report  writing  is  important 
and  students  learn  how  to  take 
complete  notes  in  interviews.  They 
learn  to  pick  out  what  information 
is  pertinent  or  significant. 

“I’ve  gone  through  three 
other  intelligence  courses  . . . and 
this  was  the  most  difficult,”  says 
Private  First  Class  John  O’Neal, 
one  of  the  students.  “There’s  a 
great  quantity  of  information  that 
has  to  be  absorbed  and  it  takes  a 
lot  of  concentration.  You  really 
have  to  put  yourself  into  it.  body 
and  soul.” 

In  learning  the  techniques  of 
interrogation,  the  gruesome  tales 
of  rubber  hoses  and  bamboo  shoots 
don’t  apply  here.  “Interrogators 
are  taught  not  to  use  violence  or 
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Thirteen  Tactics 

Students  at  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  School  learn  13 
basic  approaches  to  get  information: 

Direct  approach.  Used  if  the  source  offers  information 
freely  with  little  or  no  resistance. 

File  and  dossier.  The  arrangement  of  papers  inside  a file 
gives  the  illusion  that  there’s  more  data  on  the  enemy  than  is 
actually  available. 

We  know  all.  The  interrogator  asks  a question.  When  the 
prisoner  hesitates,  the  interrogator  answers  for  him.  It  encour- 
ages the  source  to  reveal  all  since  his  captor  knows  everything 
anyway. 

Futility  approach.  Convince  the  prisoner  that  to  resist 
answering  would  be  useless. 

Rapid  fire.  Frequent  interruptions  may  confuse  the  source 
to  the  point  that  he  eventually  opens  up. 

Incentive.  Offer  a reward  for  cooperation. 

Repetition.  Completely  bore  a source  so  that  he  answers 
questions  just  to  gain  relief  from  the  monotony. 

Mutt  and  Jeff,  or  friend  and  foe.  Two  interrogators  are 
used  here.  One  plays  the  bad  guy,  the  other  the  good  guy.  The 
purpose  is  to  get  the  source  to  take  sides  and  confide  in  one 
of  them. 

Pride  and  ego.  The  interrogator  appeals  to  the  prisoner’s 
pride  and  ego. 

Silent  technique.  The  interrogator  says  nothing,  but  stares 
directly  at  the  prisoner.  Hopefully,  he  becomes  nervous  and 
volunteers  information. 

Change  of  scene.  Move  the  prisoner  away  from  the  con- 
finement of  the  interrogation  room. 

Establish  your  identity.  The  interrogator  convinces  the 
prisoner  that  he  is  wanted  on  very  serious  charges.  In  an  effort 
to  clear  himself,  the  source  may  provide  information  and  leads. 

Emotional.  Use  verbal  and  emotional  schemes  to  apply 
psychological  pressure  to  the  source. 


force,”  says  Col  Boker.  “For  one 
thing,  the  rules  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  forbid  the  use  of  phys- 
ical pressure  to  obtain  informa- 
tion.” To  emphasize  this  the  stu- 
dents receive  4 hours  of  instruction 
on  the  Geneva  Convention. 

“It’s  much  easier  to  use  a 
positive  rather  than  a negative  ap- 
proach,” says  Col  Boker.  “If  you 
threaten  mental  or  physical  vio- 
lence, the  subject  will  tell  you  what 
he  thinks  you  want  to  know — not 
what  you  want  to  know.  Anybody 
who  is  under  some  sort  of  coer- 
cion, physical  or  mental,  will  talk, 
but  won’t  necessarily  tell  the  truth. 
1 want  the  truth  and  I want  it  to 
come  freely. 

“The  interrogator  has  to  be 


careful,  because  the  early  develop- 
ment of  rapport  with  the  person 
being  interrogated  could  determine 
success  or  failure.” 

“Establishing  rapport  is  the 
most  important  facet,”  says  PFC 
O’Neal.  “If  necessary,  you  play 
upon  the  prisoner’s  fears.  It  may 
take  that  kind  of  jolt  to  get  his 
attention.  But  the  incentive  ap- 
proach is  by  far  the  best.  You  ap- 
peal to  the  prisoner’s  individual 
needs  and  show  what  you  can  do 
for  them.” 

Through  practice  with  their 
instructors,  who  take  the  role  of 
prisoners,  students  learn  to  recog- 
nize which  approach  might  work 
best  in  a situation.  Each  session  is 
video-taped  so  they  can  judge  their 


own  performances  afterward.  /' 

After  completing  their 
classroom  training,  the  students  go 
on  a 12-day  field  exercise  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Huachuca  Moun- 
tains. Every  measure  is  taken  to 
make  the  situation  seem  like  a real 
prisoner  of  war  camp. 

The  instructors  again  act  as 
prisoners.  They  stay  in  the  guarded 
prisoner  compound  surrounded  by 
barbed  wire.  With  the  effective  use 
of  makeup,  they  often  appear 
maimed  and  bleeding. 

Prisoner  and  interrogator 
meet  each  other  in  small  enclosed 
booths.  It  may  take  only  a few 
minutes  to  get  the  prisoner  to 
talk — or  it  may  take  hours.  Be- 
cause the  students  know  the  pris- 
oners are  play-acting,  it  would 
seem  difficult  to  treat  it  like  a real 
situation. 

“A  real  situation  isn’t  that 
much  different,”  says  Specialist  5 
Richard  Kirst.  “An  interrogator 
still  has  to  play  a role.  He  has  to 
place  himself  into  a character  role 
in  planning  his  approach.” 

“Role-playing  is  the  hardest 
task  to  learn,”  says  SP5  Kirst.  “At 
first  I wasn’t  ready  for  that.  I 
wasn’t  sure  of  what  I was  doing. 
Now  it  comes  easier.” 

Although  the  interrogator 
school  teaches  questioning  only  of 
POWs,  the  students  gain  the 
knowledge  to  interrogate  others. 
“The  Korean  War  was  a good  ex- 
ample,” says  Col  Boker.  “The  ci- 
vilians trapped  between  the  lines 
could  supply  important  informa- 
tion about  the  enemy.  So  we 
screened  and  interrogated  them 
and  learned  a lot  of  information.” 

Graduates  of  the  Fort  Hua- 
chuca course  are  assigned 
throughout  the  Army  to  interroga- 
tor sections  of  military  intelligence 
detachments  and  companies. 

“I  liked  the  course,”  says 
PFC  ®’Neal.  “The  teachers  are  of 
the  highest  quality  and  they 
prepared  us  for  real  world  situa- 
tions. At  first  when  the  course 
began,  I thought  it  was  going  to  be 
a simple  matter  of  learning  the 
methods  and  then  applying  them. 
Instead,  I’ve  really  had  to  use  my 
brain  and  ingenuity  for  this  job.” 
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KATHERINE  WARWICK  is  assistant 
to  director  of  information.  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 


Clockwise  from  below:  the 
6-foot-high  gilded  wood 
shrine  that  dominated  the 
treasury.  Entrance  passage 
to  the  tomb  as  the 
discoverers  saw  it.  A 
statuette  of  the  Goddess 
Selket.  A small,  canopic 
coffin  of  gold,  carnelian 
and  colored  glass.  Broach 
with  solar  and  lunar 
emblems.  Child’s  chair 
inlaid  with  ebony,  ivory, 
gold,  bronze  and  copper, 
28  inches  high. 


Tut,  whose  actual  name  was  Tutankhamun,  was  |j 
an  Egyptian  pharaoh  who  lived  some  3,000  years  ago.  : 
The  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  has  loaned  the  findings  of  | 
his  tomb  for  a 2V2-year  tour  that  started  last  November  ii| 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.  ;i'| 
There,  people  didn’t  seem  to  object  to  standing  jr 
in  line  3 hours  to  see  the  ancient  artifacts.  It  was  worth  | 
the  wait  to  see  the  pharaoh’s  solid-gold  funeral  mask[: 
and  extravagant  pieces  of  jewelry  and  furniture.  i [ 

Tutankhamun,  whose  birth  date  is  estimated  toj 
be  1343  B.C.,  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  when  he^ 
was  only  9 years  old.  Because  he  was  so  young,  thei 
country  was  ruled  mainly  by  his  regent  and  vizier.  Ay.  i 
Tutankhamun  was  never  to  reach  full  power.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  18,  so  suddenly  that  his  tomb  was  > 
still  unfinished.  The  already-prepared  tomb  of  Ay  was  ,i 
used  instead  and  Ay  went  on  to  become  pharaoh.  | 
Use  of  this  alternate  gravesite  kept  Tutankhamun  I 
from  being  buried,  along  with  most  other  Egyptian  !( 


Above,  a cosmetic  jar  of  alabaster 
and  ivory,  inlaid  with  colored  stone 
and  gold  leaf. 


Schedule  for  the  Next  2 Years 

Field  Museum,  Chicago 
To  August  15,  1977 
New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art 
September  15,  1977 — 

January  15,  1977 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 
February  15,  1978 — 

June  15,  1978 
Seattle  Art  Museum 
July  15,  1978— 

November  15,  1978 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

New  York 

December  15,  1978 — 

April  15,  1979 


.'ulers,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings.  His  tomb  was  all  but 
orgotten  and  lost  until  a British  archeologist  discovered 
t in  1922. 

Howard  Carter  and  his  sponsor,  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  were  about  to  abandon  their  up-until-then 
utile  search  for  the  tomb  of  Tutankhamun.  Carter  and 
)thers  had  long  been  convinced  that  Tutankhamun  was 
)uried  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings  where  other  pharaohs 
lad  been  found.  But  six  seasons  and  200,000  tons  of 
jpturned  sand  revealed  nothing. 

Carter  finally  tried  a 2-month  dig  in  a small,  unex- 
)lored  area  at  the  foot  of  the  approach  to  the  tomb  of 
lamesses  VI.  It  was  here  that  he  found  King  Tut’s  tomb. 

Unlike  previous  royal  tombs  ransacked  by  robbers 
iver  the  centuries,  the  mummy  of  Tutankhamun  was 
'reserved  intact.  The  four  chambers  were  crammed  with 
'ersonal  possessions  and  funeral  treasures.  It  was  one 
f the  most  spectacular  archeological  discoveries  of  the 
0th  century. 


Over  the  next  10  years.  Carter,  with  the  help  of 
other  archeologists,  worked  delicately  in  the  painstak- 
ing, but  exhilarating  work  of  clearing  the  tomb. 

It’s  this  aspect  of  the  find  that  the  exhibition 
touring  America  attempts  to  show.  The  display  is  de- 
signed to  reveal  the  beauty  and  craftsmanship  of  each 
object,  and  to  suggest  the  excitement  of  discovery. 

Photographic  wall  murals  give  an  accurate  image 
of  the  contents  of  the  tomb’s  four  chambers;  the  ante- 
chamber, burial  chamber,  treasury  and  annex.  Excerpts 
from  Carter’s  journal  describe  in  his  own  words  some 
of  the  exciting  steps  taken  in  the  opening  of  the  tomb. 
Photographs  taken  during  the  years  of  excavation  give 
a feeling  of  being  there. 

The  55  objects  on  display  are  presented  in  the 
approximate  order  which  they  were  found.  Among  the 
notable  objects  are  the  gold  mummy  mask,  the  wooden 
gilt  statuette  of  the  Goddess  Selket  and  a figure  of 
Tutankhamun  as  a harpooner.  □ 


SON  OF  ROOTS 

The  man  holding  the  best-seller  book  from  which  the  rec- 
ord-setting television  show  was  taken  is  SSgt  Alexander  Haley, 
son  of  the  now-famous  author  Alex  Haley . 

Sgt  Haley,  showing  a copy  of  Roots  to  SP4  Doris  Gallegus, 
is  a race  relations/ equal  opportunity  instructor  at  Walson  Army 
Hospital , Fort  Dix , N . J . "People  here  approach  me  and  ask , 
'You're  not  Alex  Haley's  son,  are  you?'  They  just  can't  believe 
that  the  author  of  Roots  has  a son  who  has  chosen  the  Army  as  a 
career,"  says  Sgt  Haley. 

Sgt  Haley  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps  by  choosing  a 
military  career.  The  senior  Haley  is  a 20-year  Coast  Guard 
veteran.  He  got  his  writing  experience  as  a chief  journalist. 

Through  the  years  of  writing  Roots,  Alex  Haley  kept  in 
close  touch  with  his  son  in  the  Army.  "When  I was  in  Vietnam, 

I think  we  became  closer  than  we'd  ever  been  before,"  says 
Sgt  Haley.  "He  shared  my  anxieties  and  wrote  long,  detailed 
letters  which  made  me  fully  aware  that  he  was  working  steadily 
on  Roots. 

"We  discussed  in  depth  the  importance  of  having  predeces- 
sors as  models,  and  that  people  may  look  within  their  own  fam- 
ily backgrounds  to  understand  struggle  and  success." 

Sgt  Haley  teaches  black  history  at  Fort  Dix , but  he  rarely 
discusses  with  his  students  the  book  that  made  Haley  a house- 
hold name.  "Roots  leaves  me  with  deeply  personal  feelings 
that  deal  with  my  family,"  he  says.  "I  wouldn't  want  to  convey 
these  feelings  in  class." 


AT  THE  TOP 

• Sgt  Maj  Donald  Leonard  is 
working  overtime  while  at  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.  He's  been  appointed 
to  a 3-year  tour  as  mayor  of 
Rush  Springs , a nearby  town  of 
1,400  people. 

• WO  Stanley  Shank,  SP4  Har- 
old Sheehan  and  PFC  Bradley 
Lee,  82d  Airborne  paratroopers 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. , awarded 
Meritorious  Service  Medals  for 
giving  first  aid  to  men  injured 
in  a mortar  mishap . 


UPS  AND  DOWNS 

Skiing  on  your  knees , 
above,  won't  get  you  very  far. 
Troops  from  the  556th  Medical 
Company,  105th  Medical  Detach- 
ment , and  39th  Engineers , Fort 
Dix,  N.J.,  spent  a few  days 
learning  how  to  ski  the  right 
way , while  studying  orienteer- 
ing and  snow  rescue. 

Their  classroom  was  the 
bunny  slope  at  West  Point, 

N . Y . , where  a minus  44°F  wind- 
chill  factor  didn't  seem  to  freeze 
anyone's  enthusiam. 
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SOLDIERS 


SHOWS  TALENT 


Lt  Col  Richard  P . Clayberg 
likes  to  hang  on  to  the  past . At 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. , he's  a 
specialist  on  Eastern  Europe. 

In  his  spare  time.  Col  Clayberg 
dabbles  in  the  art  of  manuscript 
illumination , an  ancient  craft 
that  was  outmoded  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  printing  press . 


HERE’S  HOW 

Boxing  is  the  subject,  and 
Sgt  Charles  Mooney  knows  what 
he's  talking  about.  He  won  a 
silver  medal  in  the  sport  at  the 
1976  Summer  Olympics  in  Mon- 
treal . 

Pictured  here  last  Eebruary 
at  the  All  Army  Boxing  Cham- 
pionships at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. , 
Sgt  Mooney  talked  to  the  contes- 
tants about  the  strength  and 
discipline  needed  to  box. . .and 
win . 


TIMBER 

Trees  in  Odenwald  Forest  were  falling  left  and  right 
when  the  Army  was  called  to  help.  Heavy  snowfall  and  freez- 
ing rain  threatened  to  kill  more  than  800  acres  of  the  valuable 
spruce  trees  in  West  Germany . 

The  citizens  of  the  nearby  town  of  Beerfelden  were  wor- 
ried that  the  tree  branches  could  no  longer  hold  the  weight  of 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  ice  and  snow . Fifteen  inches  of  snow 
had  fallen  with  not  even  a breeze  to  blow  it  away . Those  trees 
that  toppled  from  the  strain  were  making  others  fall. 

To  the  rescue  came  the  7th  Signal  Brigade  aviation  section 
from  Mannheim-Sanhofen . They  dispatched  three  helicopters 
to  fly  over  the  heaviest  hit  areas.  The  downdraft  from  the 
chopper  blades  shook  snow  from  the  trees . 

One  of  the  pilots , Capt  Gary  Holloway , said  of  the  opera- 
tion, "The  people  of  Beerfelden  were  really  easy  to  work  with 
and  we  enjoyed  it." 


READ  THIS 

A family  who  studies  to- 
gether , stays  together . Cap- 
tains Charles  and  Teresa 
Holley  were  students  3 years 
ago  when  they  met  at  the  Army 
Ordnance  and  Chemical  Center 
and  School,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md. 

Both  Chemical  Corps  offi- 
cers, they  stayed  on  as  instruc- 
tors . Now  , with  a year  of  mar- 
riage behind  the  Holleys , they 
are  classmates  again  in  the 
Chemical  and  Ordnance  Officer 
Advanced  Course.  And  no, 

Capt  Charles  Holley  doesn't 
carry  his  wife's  books  home 
from  school. 


MAY  1977 
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LINDBERGH* 


SSgt  Jim  Rogers 


CHARLES  A.  LINDBERGH  KNEW. 
Lindbergh  knew  that  it  wasn’t  impossible 
to  fly  across  the  Atlantic  non-stop — from  New 
York  to  Paris.  Fifty  years  ago,  on  May  20, 
1927,  he  set  out  in  a small  single-engine 
aircraft  to  prove  it.  Thirty-three  hours 
later  he  did. 

Lindbergh  knew  that  war  with  Nazi 
Germany  was  coming.  He  knew  that 
the  Germans  had  the  capability  of  wreak- 
ing destruction  upon  the  ancient  cities  of 
Europe.  He  knew  that  England  was  partic- 
ularly vulnerable  to  a German  air  attack. 
Lindbergh  knew  that  some  day  med- 
ical science  would  develop  techniques  for 
removing  and  transplanting  vital  human 
organs.  From  1930  to  1934,  he  collaborat- 
ed with  Nobel  Prize-winner  Dr.  Alexis  Car- 
rel in  the  development  of  the  perfusion 
pump,  a surgical  device  used  for  main- 
taining organs  outside  the  human  body 
during  an  operation. 

Lindbergh  knew  that  there  must  be  a 
fast  way  of  separating  serum  from  whole 
blood  and  invented  a method  which  em- 
ployed centrifugal  force  to  do  just  that. 
His  invention  greatly  expanded  the  use 
of  blood  transfusions,  extending  and  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  millions. 

Lindbergh  knew  that  a balance  must  be 
struck  between  modern  technology  and  the 
environment.  He  spent  the  last  20  years  of  his 
life  advocating  protection  of  the  air,  land  and 
water,  of  threatened  animals  and  plants,  and 
of  primitive  people.  He  consulted  with  foreign 
nations  for  the  preservation  of  the  whale.  He 
helped  to  preserve  the  Tasaday  tribe  of  the 
southern  Philippine  Islands — perhaps  the  last 
of  the  aborigines. 

Lindbergh  knew. 


* * ★ 

Few  men  ever  achieved  the  fame  that 
came  to  Lindbergh  in  1927.  But  then  few  men 
have  ever  faced  the  challenges  that  Lind- 
bergh faced  and  accepted  them  the  way  he 
did.  He  was  the  greatest  hero  of  his  time.  He 
had  done  what  the  experts  thought  was  im- 
possible. 

It  wasn’t  just  a question  of  making  the 
first  transatlantic  flight.  Sir  John  William  Al- 
cock  and  fellow  British  aviator  Arthur  Brown 
had  already  done  that.  It  wasn’t  a matter  of 
proving  that  the  air  age  was  at  hand,  either. 
As  historians  have  noted,  if  Lindbergh  had 
failed  to  take  off  on  his  fateful  journey  across 
the  Atlantic,  Richard  Byrd  in  America  or 
Clarence  Chamberlin  in  Columbia  would 
have  proven  the  feasibility  of  it. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  the  world 
would  have  received  either  of  those  aviation 
pioneers  the  way  it  received  Lindbergh.  Byrd 
and  Chamberlin  were  organization  men.  They 
were  backed  by  rich  financiers  and  had 
crews  to  give  them  companionship  and  aid 
over  the  Atlantic.  Lindbergh  flew  alone. 

In  a time  when  flagpole-sitting  and 
goldfish-swallowing  made  heroes  of  some, 
Lindbergh’s  accomplishment  identified  him 
as  a genuine  hero.  The  pen  of  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  cartoonist  Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick  best 
captured  the  imagination  of  America  with  his 
rendition  of  the  Lindbergh  adventure.  Fitz- 
patrick’s cartoon  showed  an  expanse  of 
heaving,  empty  sea  and  above  it  a baleful  sky 
stretching  back  to  a limitless  horizon.  In  the 
middle  of  that  sky  was  one  tiny  airplane.  It 
was  a cartoon  that  twanged  the  heartstrings 
of  every  American  who  saw  it. 

Charles  Lindbergh  was  commissioned 
a second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Corps  after  graduating  from  the  Air 
Service  Flying  School  at  Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  in 
March  1925. 

For  the  solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic, 
he  was  promoted  from  captain  to  colonel. 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  personally  pinned 
on  the  young  hero’s  chest,  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  the  first  ever  presented.  When 
Congress  convened  in  December  1927,  one 
of  its  first  acts  was  to  authorize  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  Lindbergh. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  City  told  Lindy 
“.  . . The  city  is  yours — I give  it  to  you.  You 
won  it!”  Not  bad  for  a 25-year-old  Swede 
from  Minnesota.  Not  bad  at  all. 


Dwight  Whitney  Morrow,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico  during  the  Coolidge  years, 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  ask  Lindbergh  to 
tour  Mexico  as  a gesture  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Relations  between 


Mexico  and  the  United  States  had  been 
strained,  to  say  the  least,  before  Ambassador 
Morrow  assumed  diplomatic  duties. 

A Lindbergh  tour  of  Mexico,  Morrow 
felt,  would  do  much  in  the  way  of  healing 
wounds  between  the  two  neighbors.  But 
Lindy  took  Morrow’s  suggestion  one  step  fur- 
ther and  flew  a non-stop  solo  flight  between 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Mexico  City  on  Dec. 
13,  1927. 

The  Mexican  people  loved  it.  It  was 
even  better  than  Morrow  had  hoped  for.  Lind- 
bergh was  the  most  popular  North  American 
to  have  visited  Mexico  in  generations.  What 
Morrow  didn’t  count  on  was  his  daughter,  21- 
year-old  Anne,  falling  in  love  with  and  marry- 
ing Colonel  Lindbergh. 

The  Lindberghs  were  blessed  with  a 
son,  Charles  Augustus  Jr.,  in  1930.  The  press 
had  decided  to  leave  the  hero  and  his  small 
family  alone  for  awhile  after  that.  Lindbergh 
was  able  to  actually  Walk  around  in  New  York 
without  causing  a riot — as  long  as  he  didn’t 
stay  in  one  place  too  long.  He  was  getting  to 
like  the  feeling  of  being  “almost”  like  every- 
body else. 

If  Charles  Lindbergh  hadn’t  earned  his 
first  million  by  then,  he  wasn’t  very  far  from 
it.  The  company  which  had  first  become  as- 
sociated with  him  shortly  after  the  transat- 
lantic flight.  Transcontinental  Air  Transport, 
retained  Lindy  as  a chief  technical  director  at 
the  then  kingly  sum  of  $10,000  a year.  More 
impressively,  TAT  gave  Lindbergh  25,000 
shares  of  its  stock  at  $20  a share  below  actu- 
al market  value — his  very  name  added  that 
much  prestige  to  an  organization. 

Juan  Trippe,  president  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways,  also  retained  Lindbergh  as  a 
technical  adviser  at  $10,000  a year.  Stock  op- 
tions with  Pan  Am  were  offered  as  well. 

If  ever  a man  was  a target  for  kidnap- 
pers, Lindbergh  was  one. 

On  March  1,  1932,  Charles  Augustus 
Lindbergh  Jr.  was  snatched  from  his  crib  at 
the  New  Jersey  residence  of  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh. The  search  for  the  missing  child  as 
well  as  the  trial  of  the  accused  kidnapper  be- 
came a tragic  period  not  only  for  the  Lind- 
berghs, but  for  America  as  well. 

Circulation  of  newspapers  in  this 
country  went  up  an  average  of  20  percent  in 
the  3 weeks  following  the  kidnapping.  Lind- 
bergh was  once  again  the  center  of  the 
media’s  attention — a position  he  cared  little 
for  the  first  time,  much  less  the  second. 

The  Lindbergh  baby  was  finally  found. 
A truck  driver  who  had  decided  to  stop  on 
the  Hopewell-Princeton  (N.J.)  Road  to  relieve 
himself  found  the  child  in  the  woods — in  a 
shallow  grave  with  his  head  crushed. 

A lot  of  men  would  have  given  up  the 


Few  men  ever 
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the  fame 
that  came  to 
Lindbergh 
in  1927. 

He  was  the 
greatest  hero 
of  his  time. 


Few  men 
have  ever 
faced  the 
challenges 
that  Lindbergh 
faced  and 
accepted 
them  the 
way  he  did. 


will  to  go  on  after  that.  But  Charles  Lind- 
bergh wasn’t  that  kind  of  man.  He  seemed  to 
develop  an  inner  strength  after  that  tragic 
ordeal,  a strength  that  many  observers  say 
was  religiously  inspired.  Indeed,  Lindbergh 
did  become  an  inspiration  to  all  who  heard 
his  legend. 

War  was  brewing  in  Europe  during  the 
’30s.  Lindbergh  had  been  invited  by  the  Nazis 
to  tour  Germany  in  1936.  The  American  avia- 
tor hero  accepted  the  invitation  and  returned 
to  the  world  a picture  of  the  Nazi  war  ma- 
chine that  was  simply  too  devastating  to  be 
taken  lightly. 

In  a letter  written  to  then  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
Lindbergh  warned  of  the  impending  doom 
that  awaited  the  British  people  unless  they 
prepared  for  a German  attack  from  the  air; 

”...  I do  not  believe  that  civilization 
ever  faced  a greater  crisis.  Germany  now  has 
the  means  of  destroying  London,  Paris  and 
Prague  if  she  wishes  to  do  so.  England  and 
France  together  have  not  enough  modern 
war  planes  for  effective  defense  or  counter- 
attack ...  It  seems  essential  to  me  to  avoid 
a general  European  war  in  the  near  future  at 
almost  any  cost  . . .” 

Of  course,  Lindbergh  had  been  shown 
the  most  productive  plants  by  the  Germans, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  vveaponry  of 
the  Nazis  was  superior  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

In  April  1939,  Colonel  Lindberg  went  on 
5-months  active  duty  in  the  Air  Corps,  advis- 
ing on  aeronautical  research. 

Lindbergh  actively  opposed  American 
involvement  in  World  War  II.  He  toured  the 
United  States  during  1941,  compaigning 
against  America’s  entry  into  the  conflict.  He 
worked  against  a request  from  President 
Roosevelt  that  the  embattled  nations  of  Eu- 
rope be  granted  Lend-Lease  aid  in  their  fight 
against  Nazi  Germany  during  1941.  Lind- 
bergh’s opinion  led  him  to  resign  his  com- 
mission in  the  Army  Air  Corps.  But  his  dream 
of  neutrality  during  that  period  was  finally 
shattered  once  and  for  all  by  the  Japanese  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor. 

He  continued  to  serve  his  country,  but 
as  a consultant  to  the  aircraft  industry.  As  a 
civilian  technical  representative  in  the  Pacif- 
ic, Lindbergh  flew  50  combat  missions  while 
evaluating  Marine  and  Army  aircraft. 


After  the  war,  Lindbergh  went  into  se- 
clusion, shunning  publicity  so  that  he  could 
work  on  space  and  missile  projects  for  the 
government. 

Lindbergh,  always  considering  com- 
munism to  be  the  “real”  enemy,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a strong  supporter  of  conserva- 
tism and  proponent  of  defense.  “Our  objec- 


tive is  the  survival  of  Western  civilization,”  he 
wrote,  “and  our  policy  must  be  dynamic. 
There  is  no  longer  such  a thing  as  adequate 
defense.  As  long  as  a dangerous  enemy 
exists,  our  security  will  lie  in  our  inde- 
structible power  to  destroy.” 

The  years  had  a somewhat  mellowing 
effect  on  Lindy,  however.  Although  he  never 
gave  up  his  notion  that  world  communism 
was  the  greatest  threat  to  mankind,  he  came 
to  see  other  things  which  threatened  all  man- 
kind and  all  living  things.  Science  was  devel- 
oping too  fast.  Technology  was  apparently 
taking  over  the  world,  and  life  was  suffering 
as  a result. 

Lindy  had  always  maintained  an  inter- 
est in  animals  and  plants,  a passion  that  went 
back  to  his  boyhood.  During  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  conservation  occupied  an  increasing 
amount  of  his  time.  As  a director  of  the  World 
Wild  Life  Fund,  he  was  instrumental  in  saving 
the  rare  monkey-eating  eagle  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

As  a leading  member  of  World  WFId 
Life’s  Survival  Service  Commission  and  a 
director  of  Panamin  (the  Private  Association 
for  National  Minorities),  he  became  involved 
with  helping  to  preserve  the  threatened 
members  of  a remarkable  Stone  Age  tribe, 
the  Tasadays,  discovered  on  the  island  of 
Mindanao  in  the  Philippines.  His  interests 
took  him  to  Africa,  Asia,  Indonesia  and  South 
America  as  well. 

In  1954,  President  Eisenhower  restored 
Lindbergh’s  commission.  In  1967,  Lindbergh, 
in  his  capacity  as  a reserve  brigadier  general 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  arrived  in  South 
Vietnam  to  visit  as  part  of  a morale-boosting 
effort.  A correspondent  with  one  of  the  wire 
services  there  asked  Brig  Gen  Lindbergh 
about  his  views  concerning  the  war  effort:  “I 
understand  you  are  not  entirely  happy  with 
U.S.  operations  in  Vietnam,”  the  reporter 
said. 

“I  don’t  know  who  gave  you  that  im- 
pression,” he  replied  crisply.  “I  approve  of 
any  operations  which  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism  in  Asia.” 

“Then  does  that  mean  you’re  in  favor 
of  defoliation?” 

There  was  a long  silence. 

“I  should  hate  anyone  to  think  I ap- 
prove of  that,”  he  answered  softly.  “Once 
upon  a time  I thought  George  Washington 
was  a good  hero  for  American  children  be- 
cause he  cut  down  the  cherry  tree  and  then 
admitted  it  later  on.  Now,  I’d  have  that  story 
omitted  from  American  history  books.  Even 
owning  up  to  it  doesn’t  excuse  cutting  down 
a tree.” 

Charles  Lindbergh  died  on  August  26, 
1974.  □ 


LEARNING 

TO  BE  A PRO 


“Honesty,  sobriety  and  a remarkable  attention  to  every  point 
of  duty,  with  a neatness  in  their  dress,  are  indispensable 
requisites;  a spirit  to  command  respect  and  obedience  from 
the  men,  and  expertness  in  performing  every  part  of  the 
exercise,  and  an  ability  to  teach  it,  are  also  absolutely  neces- 
sary; nor  can  a sergeant  or  corporal  be  said  to  be  qualified 
who  does  not  write  and  read  in  a tolerable  manner.” 

— Baron  Friedrich  von  Steuben — 1778 
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Students  check  their  compass  readings  during  a iand  navigation  ciass. 
Right,  relay  races  take  the  place  of  regular  PT  near  the  end  of  an  NCOC. 


THERE’S  NO  QUESTION  about  the  importance  of 
the  noncommissioned  officer  in  the  Army.  His  po- 
sition is  nearly  as  old  as  the  Nation  itself.  Time  has 
only  reinforced  what  Baron  von  Steuben  wrote  at 
Valley  Forge  in  his  Regulations  for  the  Order  and 
Discipline  of  the  Troops  of  the  United  States. 

The  Noncommissioned  Officers  Course 
(NCOC)  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  is  designed  to  provide 
a soldier  with  the  essential  training  and  leadership 
traits  needed  of  a good  NCO.  The  course  is  part 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Noncommissioned  Officers  Acad- 
emy (NCOA),  XVIII  Airborne  Corps. 

The  mission  of  NCOC  is  to  “impart  in 
selected  noncommissioned  officers  and  specialists 
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in  the  grades  E4  through  E7,  the  principles,  tech- 
niques and  responsibilities  of  leadership  and  to 
instill  in  them  increased  self-confidence  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  further  enhance  their 
capabilities  as  leaders.” 

The  academy,  which  opened  in  1972,  trains 
some  1,300  students  a year  in  nine  consecutive 
classes.  It  has  18  instructors  including  faculty  ad- 
visers and  tactical  NCOs  (TACs)  or  supervisors. 

The  course  runs  for  4 weeks  and  3 days.  A 
typical  day  begins  at  5 a.m.  and  ends  at  11  p.m. 
Students  must  sleep  in  the  academy  barracks  but 
are  free  to  leave  on  weekends.  They’re  allowed  30 
minutes  for  social  visits  in  the  evenings  during  the 


first  2 weeks. 

During  the  second  2 weeks  they 
can  leave  after  duty  hours  if  their 
grades  are  satisfactory.  They  must  re- 
turn by  11  p.m.  for  bed  check. 

‘This  is  supposed  to  be  the  best 
of  all  schools  at  Fort  Bragg,”  Sergeant 
Donald  Ramey  of  Company  A,  2d  Bat- 
talion, 508th  Infantry,  82d  Airborne  Di- 
vision, said  after  the  first  day’s  orienta- 
tion briefing.  “I’ve  been  to  all  the  other 
ones  and  now  I’m  taking  on  the  hardest 
one.  These  next  4 weeks  will  be  a chal- 
lenge. . . .” 

Physical  training  (PT)  makes  up 
about  half  of  the  course  during  the  first 
2 weeks,  and  about  one-third  of  the  last 
2 weeks.  To  determine  their  physical  condition, 
NCOC  students  take  a PT  evaluation  test  soon  after 
arrival. 

Students,  instructors  and  cadre  run  4 miles 
several  times  a week.  They  also  have  a 10-mile  run 
on  the  last  Thursday  of  the  course. 

Says  Command  Sergeant  Major  David  Clark, 
NCOA  commandant,  “If  they’re  out  of  shape  when 
they  get  here,  they  either  get  in  shape  or  they  have 
remedial  PT.  But  I should  point  out  that  our  PT 
includes  teaching  the  students  how  to  instruct  PT 
or  how  to  give  it  themselves.” 

Comd  Sgt  Maj  Clark  sets  the  example.  He 
runs  6 to  7 miles  daily  and  was  recently  awarded 


Sgt  Johnny  Mullen  inspects  SP4 
Debra  Ritchie’s  uniform  to  make  sure 
everything  is  perfect. 


the  Gold  Expert  Parachutist 
Badge  for  completing  more  than 
3,000  free-fall  sport  parachute 
jumps.  He  has  logged  more  than 
500  military  jumps  during  his  28- 
year  career. 

Time  not  spent  in  the  Army 
on  physical  training  is  spent  on 
academics,  both  in  the 
classrooms  and  hands-on  train- 
ing. Several  classes  are  held  in 
the  main  classroom  which  seats 
more  than  150  students.  As  the 
class  progresses,  students  are 
divided  into  smaller  groups  of 
approximately  15  each.  This  en- 
ables the  instructors  to  work 
more  closely  with  their  students. 

Subjects  taught  include 
the  Army  maintenance  system. 

Army  leadership  and  responsi- 
bilities of  an  NCO,  human  rela- 
tions, alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  map  reading  and 
military  training.  Students  are  also  required  to  give 
several  speeches,  attend  mandatory  study  halls 
and  constantly  demonstrate  leadership  traits. 

Throughout  the  course,  every  individual  has 
the  opportunity  to  hold  a leadership  position.  Stu- 
dents are  designated  as  either  company  com- 
mander, executive  officer,  platoon  leader,  first  ser- 
geant, platoon  sergeant  or  squad  leader,  each  for 
a 1-week  period. 

Staff  Sergeant  Love  Bassett,  530th  Supply 
and  Service  Battalion,  1st  Corps  Support  Com- 
mand, was  the  acting  executive  officer  for  Com- 
pany A the  first  week.  “You’ve  got  a lot  of  respon- 
sibilities, with  a lot  depending  on  you,”  he  says. 
“Of  course,  that’s  what  this  is  all  about — leader- 
ship, responsibility  and  discipline.” 

Discipline  at  the  academy  is  taught  to  the 
students  as  well  as  enforced  by  the  instructors. 

During  morning  formations,  the  students  are 
inspected  very  closely.  Daily  inspections  are  just 
one  form  of  grading.  Seventy  percent  of  the  grade 
is  based  on  demonstrated  leadership  qualities  dur- 
ing the  4-week  course,  Sgt  Clark  explains.  The 
remainder  comes  from  a combination  of  peer  eval- 
uation, daily  class  scores  and  written  tests. 

The  most  outstanding  soldier  receives  the 
title  Distinguished  Graduate.  The  second  best  is 
named  the  Honor  Graduate. 

The  third  award  is  the 
Commandant’s  Award.  One  stu- 
dent, chosen  by  his  peers,  is  se- 
lected from  each  platoon,  and 
these  six  appear  before  a board 
of  TACs  for  the  final  selection. 

Other  citations  are  the 
Leadership  Award  and  the  Effec- 
tive Military  Instruction  Award.  In 


SP4  Nero  Coleman  is  all  smiles  as  he 
accepts  his  NCOC  diploma. 


SPECIALIST  4 
CINDI  SMALL  is 
assigned  to  the 
XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  Public 
Affairs  Office,  Fort 
Bragg.  N.C.  She 
joined  the  Army  in 
1974. 


addition,  students  with  a grade 
average  of  90  percent  or  higher 
appear  on  the  Commandant’s 
List. 

NCOC  loses  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  students  during  each 
class.  The  majority  of  dropouts 
are  due  to  motivational  problems 
rather  than  academic  failures, 
according  to  Sgt  Clark. 

NCOC  instructors  divide 
and  share  the  duties  of  TACs, 
faculty  advisers  and  platform  in- 
structors. 

TACs  are  in  charge  of 
inspecting  the  barracks  area  as 
well  as  the  students,  grading 
leadership  performances  and 
quality,  and  conducting  the  for- 
mations. They  also  serve  as  in- 
structors. 

The  faculty  advisers  work 
with  the  students  after  hours,  and  are  available  to 
assist  students  at  any  time.  They  grade  group  pre- 
sentations and  act  as  group  advisers  as  well  as 
instructors. 

Platform  instructors  teach  classes  and,  at 
the  same  time,  perform  the  duties  of  the  TACs  and 
faculty  advisers. 

In  August  the  first  women  instructors.  Ser- 
geant Penny  Sorensen  and  Specialist  5 Lydia  Mar- 
ring, were  assigned  to  the  academy.  Both  women 
attended  the  academy  and  were  graduated  on  the 
Commandant’s  List. 

Graduates  of  NCOC  are  some  of  the  sharpest 
and  most  physically  fit  soldiers  at  Fort  Bragg,  many 
of  the  TACs  feel.  The  students  are  expected  to 
return  to  their  units  and  pass  on  what  they’ve 
learned.  Sgt  Clark  tells  students  he  doesn’t  want 
to  see  their  newly  acquired  professionalism  rust. 

“When  the  students  leave  here,”  says  Staff 
Sergeant  Barry  Cantrell,  one  of  the  TACs,  “they’re 
100  percent  charged  up  from  working  with  each 
other  toward  a single  goal — perfection.  But  back 
in  their  unit  they’re  more  or  less  alone. 

“We’ve  been  trying  to  get  them  to  come  back 
for  short  visits  periodically,  just  to  rap  or  walk 
around  the  academy  grounds.  It  could  have  an 
effect,  like  recharging  a battery.” 

Was  the  diploma  earned  in  4 weeks  of 
grueling  training  worthwhile? 

Sergeant  Lyndel  I Taylor,  1st 
Battalion,  73d  Field  Artillery,  XVIll 
AirborneCorps  Artillery,  thinks  so. 
“I’ve  gotten  a lot  out  of  other 
academy  courses,”  he  says,  “but 
much  more  from  going  through 
this.  I feel  everyone  should  have 
to  go  through  this  academy  to 
stay  in  the  Army.”  □ 
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YOU’RE  PASSING  THROUGH  Mc- 
Guire Air  Force  Base,  N.J.,  after 
completing  a tour  of  duty  in  Ger- 
many. An  old  friend  is  stationed  at 
nearby  Fort  Dix,  so  you  decide  to 
give  him  a call. 

The  secretary  at  his  office 
says  he  had  duty  last  night  and  has 
today  off.  No  sweat.  You  know  he 
lives  on  post  in  government 
quarters.  You’ll  call  him  at  home. 
But  the  secretary  says  she  can’t 
give  you  his  home  telephone 
number.  It’s  against  the  Privacy  Act. 

Well,  if  she’ll  give  you  his 
address  you’ll  hop  a cab  and  stop 
by  for  a short  visit. 

But  she  tells  you  it’s  also 
against  the  Privacy  Act  to  release 
his  home  address  without  his  con- 
sent. If  you’ll  give  her  your  tele- 
phone number  she’ll  call  your 
friend  and  he’ll  call  you  back.  How- 
ever, you’re  calling  from  a pay 
phone  and  others  are  waiting  to 
place  calls.  You  leave  New  Jersey 
without  reaching  your  friend. 

A few  days  after  reporting  to 
your  new  unit  you  hear  a young 
soldier  complaining  about  how  the 


Privacy  Act  could  louse  up  his 
chance  to  purchase  a new  car. 

The  finance  company  repre- 
sentative called  the  unit  to  verify 
that  soldier’s  grade  and  salary.  But 
someone  in  the  orderly  room  told 
him  it  was  against  the  Privacy  Act 
to  give  out  that  information  without 
the  soldier’s  written  consent. 

It’s  your  understanding, 
however,  that  information  concern- 
ing a soldier’s  rank  or  pay  grade 
doesn’t  come  under  the  Privacy  Act. 
Who’s  right? 

Lately,  there’s  been  lots  of 
talk  about  the  Privacy  Act.  It’s  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  individual 
against  invasion  of  privacy.  But  so 
far,  the  act  seems  to  produce  as 
much  confusion  as  protection. 

Let’s  try  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  confusion. 

Your  personal  and  private  life 
becomes  not  so  personal  and  pri- 
vate when  you  join  the  Army  or  be- 
come a government  employee. 

You  fill  out  lots  of  forms  con- 
taining information  about  your  per- 
sonal life:  Your  Social  Security 
number  (SSN),  your  age,  level  of 


education,  record  of  previous  em- 
ployment, your  medical  history,  in- 
formation about  members  of  your 
family,  ad  infinitum. 

You’re  not  in  the  system  very 
long  before  the  government  pos- 
sesses a considerable  amount  of 
information  about  your  personal 
life.  The  Army  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies  need  most  of  this 
personal  information  for  use  in 
routine  operations. 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  was 
enacted  to  protect  the  information 
collected  on  you  by  government 
agencies  from  disclosure  to  un- 
authorized persons  or  agencies. 
Persons  who  willfully  violate  the  act 
are  subject  to  criminal  prosecution. 

The  Privacy  Act  became  fully 
effective  in  September  1975.  The 
law  says  that  personal  data  is  your 
property.  But,  the  Act  does  provide 
specific  conditions  for  disclosure  of 
personal  information  to  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  without  your 
consent.  Some  of  these  are: 

• To  the  Bureau  of  Census. 

• For  statistical  purposes,  provided 
the  individual  can’t  be  identified 


by  the  information. 

• To  the  National  Archives  for  his- 
torical purposes. 

• To  another  individual  for  compel- 
ling circumstances  of  health  and 
safety  of  the  individual. 

• To  Congress,  congressional 
committees  or  sub-committees, 
but  not  to  individual  members  of 
Congress  helping  their  constitu- 
ents in  matters  not  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  congressional 
committee  or  subcommittee. 

• To  the  Comptroller  General  in 
performing  the  business  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

• In  response  to  a court  order.  (In 
this  case,  a reasonable  effort 
must  be  made  to  notify  the  indi- 
vidual of  the  disclosure.) 

• For  a disclosure  otherwise  de- 
fined in  the  Federal  Register  as 
“routine  use.” 

• In  the  case  of  all  such  disclo- 
sures, a reasonable  effort  must  be 
made  to  assure  that  records  are 
accurate,  complete,  timely  and 
relevant. 

The  act  applies  to  any  record 

systems  containing  personal  infor- 
mation maintained  by  any  Federal 

agency  in  the  executive  branch,  in- 


cluding the  military,  government 
corporations  or  corporations  con- 
trolled by  the  government.  A system 
of  records  is  any  group  of  records 
from  which  information  can  be 
retrieved  by  using  the  name  of  an 
individual  or  some  other  personal 
identifier  such  as  the  SSN. 

The  obvious  question  is; 
What  types  of  information  are  cov- 
ered under  the  law? 

A Department  of  the  Army 
staff  officer  puts  it  this  way:  “Any 
time  you  write  down  personal  infor- 
mation concerning  an  individual 
and  that  individual  can  be  readily 
identified,  you  have  created  a 
record.” 

Army  Regulation  (AR)  340-21 
governs  the  Army’s  Privacy  Act 
Program.  It’s  a bit  more  specific. 

The  AR  describes  a record 
that  is  covered  by  the  act  as  being 
any  item,  collection  or  grouping  of 
information,  that  contains  your 
name,  SSN,  an  identifying  symbol 
or  code,  or  any  other  identifying 
particular  assigned  to  you — such  as 
a fingerprint,  voice  print  or  pho- 
tograph. 

The  description  of  a record 
includes  your  home  address,  home 


telephone  number,  financial  trans- 
actions between  you  and  the  gov- 
ernment, medical  history  or  duty 
performance  characteristics  (in- 
cluding personal  or  behavioral).' 
Also  included  is  information  con- 
cerning a person’s  criminal  record 
or  history  of  previous  employment. 

With  few  exceptions,  none  of 
the  information  listed  above  can  be 
released  without  your  written  con- 
sent— except  for  the  specified  con- 
ditions of  disclosure,  including 
“routine  use.” 

The  AR  describes  routine  use  i 
as  a disclosure  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  also  says  thatij 
disclosure  must  be  necessary  for: 
the  performance  of  official  duties' 
and  be  compatible  with  the  purpose  | 
for  which  the  information  was  col-i 
lected.  i 

Also,  your  written  consent! 
isn’t  required  for  release  of  infor- 
mation requested  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  (FOIA).  The 
FOIA  was  enacted  to  provide  the 
public  the  greatest  possible  access 
to  records  kept  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  FOIA,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  denying  information  is 
that  its  release  would  be  a “clearly 


Some  Frequently  Asked  Questions 


Can  a person  be  punished  or  disciplined  for  refusing  to 
provide  information  under  the  Privacy  Act? 

The  Privacy  Act  doesn’t  have  any  penalties  for  refusing  to 
disclose  information — but  other  laws,  orders  or  regulations  may 
well  require  a person  to  provide  certain  personal  information. 
You  could  be  subject  to  disciplinary  action  for  refusal  to  obey 
a lawful  order.  But  remember  that  when  you  are  asked  to  provide 
information  for  a system  of  records,  the  Privacy  Act  requires  that 
you  be  informed  first  whether  furnishing  the  information  is  man- 
datory or  voluntary,  and  the  possible  consequences  (if  any)  if 
you  decline  to  provide  the  requested  information.  If  in  doubt, 
ask — and  be  sure  you  understand  the  answer. 

My  wife  went  to  our  base  medical  facility  where  she  was 
told  she  couldn’t  even  have  her  temperature  taken  unless  she 
signed  a Privacy  Act  statement  authorizing  her  personal  medi- 
cal information  to  be  released  to  local,  state  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Since  medical  information  is  exempt  under 
FOIA,  isn’t  this  a violation  of  her  privacy  rights?  What  informa- 
tion is  released  and  why? 


Your  base  medical  facility  people  apparently  had  some 
misunderstanding  of  the  Privacy  Act  statement.  Your  wife  will 
be  treated  without  signing  the  statement.  However,  the  Privacy 
Act  requires  that  she  be  notified — as  must  all  military  personnel 
and  other  patients — of  the  authority  for  collecting  the  informa- 
tion, the  purpose  of  its  use,  what  routine  use  may  be  made  of 
it,  whether  providing  it  is  mandatory  or  voluntary,  and  the  effects 
on  the  individual  (if  any)  for  failing  to  provide  all  or  any  part  of 
the  requested  information.  The  Privacy  Act  statement  provides 
this  notification.  Once  it  is  signed  and  placed  in  her  medical 
records,  she  will  not  have  to  be  briefed  every  time  she  receives 
medical  treatment. 

The  signing  of  the  Privacy  Act  statement  acknowledges 
receipt  of  notification  and  is  not  a consent  to  release  information 
to  other  government  agencies.  There  is  already  authority  to  re- 
lease pertinent  information  only  to  those  government  authorities 
who  need  it  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  if  the  use  is 
compatible  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  collected.  As  an 
example,  if  your  wife  contracts  an  epidemic  disease,  military 
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unwarranted  invasion  of  privacy.” 
The  Privacy  Act  outlines  the  types 
of  information  about  an  individual 
■ that  can  be  released  or  disclosed 
; without  invading  that  privacy. 

I To  some  people  the  two  laws 
I often  seem  to  be  in  conflict,  but 
they  actually  do  complement 
, each  other. 

i Remember  the  soldier  whose 
i car  purchase  was  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause someone  in  the  orderly  room 
refused  to  verify  his  grade  and  sal- 
ary? 

Actually,  there  is  no  prohibi- 
Ition  upon  the  release  of  grade  and 
'salary  of  military  personnel  and 
[government  employees.  This  infor- 
mation is  considered  as  being  in  the 
[public  domain. 

I Thus,  while  the  FOIA  protects 
the  taxpayers’  right  to  know  your 
grade  and  salary,  the  Privacy  Act 
makes  it  illegal  for  information 
concerning  your  actual  financial 
status — allotments,  money  you  owe 
the  government  or  other  such  in- 
formation— to  be  released  without 
your  written  consent. 

The  Privacy  Act  also  provides 
ithe  right  to  review  most  information 
[kept  on  you  by  government  agen- 


cies and  outlines  procedures  to  de- 
termine if  records  pertaining  to  you 
exist  within  a specific  system  of 
records.  There  are  provisions 
whereby  you  can  request  amend- 
ment to  material  that  is  incorrect. 
But  some  systems  of  records — law 
enforcement  or  intelligence,  for  ex- 
ample— may  be  exempt  from  these 
provisions. 

You  also  have  the  right  to 
request  an  accounting  of  the  infor- 
mation released  to  other  Federal 
activities  for  purposes  other  than 
the  performance  of  the  official 
duties  of  the  maintaining  agency’s 
personnel  or  FOIA  requests. 

AR  340-21  explains  proce- 
dures for  requesting  review, 
amendment  and  accounting  of  dis- 
closures. 

As  another  method  of  pro- 
tecting your  privacy,  the  law  says 
that  you  must  be  told  why  you’re 
required  to  provide  personal  infor- 
mation— including  your  Social  Se- 
curity number. 

Your  SSN  is  the  one  item  of 
information  most  frequently  re- 
quested. Upon  entry  into  the  Army 
or  civilian  employment  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  you’re  re- 


quired to  disclose  your  SSN.  If  you 
don’t  have  a SSN,  one  is  obtained 
for  you. 

The  SSN  becomes  your  indi- 
vidual service  or  employment  iden- 
tification. It’s  used  to  identify  per- 
sonnel, financial,  medical  and  other 
official  records. 

The  chances  are  that  you  will 
have  occasion  to  see  Privacy  Act 
statements  in  connection  with  sub- 
sequent requests  to  furnish  your 
SSN  while  you  are  in  the  Army  or 
employed  by  Department  of  De- 
fense. However,  a statement  should 
be  provided  to  you  when  other  per- 
sonal information  is  solicited. 
You  can  check  AR  340-21  for 
particulars. 

However,  when  your  SSN  is 
used  only  as  a means  of  establish- 
ing identity  within  the  Department 
of  Defense,  no  written  justification 
is  needed. 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  pro- 
tects you  against  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  your  personal  privacy. 
Release  of  personal  information  is 
not  automatic.  The  law  clearly  re- 
quires that  a legitimate  need  for 
release  of  personal  data  be  estab- 
lished. □ 


medical  officers  will  be  obligated  to  share  this  information  with 
local  or  state  authorities  in  the  interest  of  public  safety.  As 
another  example,  the  Army  would  not  release  medical  information 
on  you  to  a commercial  insurance  company  without  your  consent. 
As  in  the  past,  patient  information  is  treated  as  a personal  matter, 
available  only  for  treatment,  other  official  purposes,  or  upon  the 
patient’s  authorization  for  release. 

If,  through  my  lack  of  understanding  of  the  Privacy  Act, 
I give  information  to  a person  to  someone  who  is  not  authorized 
to  have  it,  can  I be  prosecuted? 

Yes,  you  can  be  charged  with  violations  of  the  Privacy  Act 
and  brought  to  trial  in  a criminal  proceeding,  and,  if  found  guilty, 
fined  up  to  $5,000.  But  to  convict  a person  in  this  manner  requires 
that  the  prosecution  show  that  the  offense  was  committed  will- 
fully and  knowingly.  An  unintentional  slip  would  probably  not  be 
subject  to  conviction  under  the  “criminal  penalties"  provision  of 
the  act.  However,  it  could  subject  the  Government  to  a civil  suit 
which  could  involve  the  actual  damages  to  the  individual,  but 
in  no  case  less  than  $1,000  plus  the  costs  for  bringing  the  suit. 


I’m  a secretary,  and  I get  a lot  of  calls  asking  for  home 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  from  other  Civil  Service 
people,  both  military  and  civilian  personnel — and  especially 
salesmen.  Can  I give  them  this  information? 

We've  got  to  use  some  logic  here.  You  should  not  give 
this  information  to  the  general  public  (including  salesmen)  unless 
the  individual  concerned  has  given  prior  written  consents.  If  you 
can  positively  identify  the  requestor  as  someone  requiring  this 
information  to  perform  his  official  duties,  or  you  can  determine 
that  a compelling  and  overriding  interest  affecting  the  health 
and/or  safety  of  an  individual  sufficient  to  outweigh  privacy 
protection  considerations  is  involved,  you  can  release  the  infor- 
mation. Normally  the  best  way  to  handle  these  queries  is  either 
to  furnish  only  the  duty  address  and  duty  phone  number  which 
can  be  given  to  anyone,  put  the  caller  in  direct  contact  with  the 
person  he  seeks,  or  take  the  caller’s  phone  number  and  contact 
the  individual  and  advise  him  of  the  situation.  He  can  decide 
whether  to  contact  the  caller. 
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OKAY,  SO  you  don’t  have  a Carte 
Blanche,  a Master  Charge  or  an 
American  Express  card. 

Fact  is,  if  you  want  to  do 
some  really  first-class  traveling 
this  summer,  you  don’t  need  all 
that  credit  card  business.  You  al- 
ready have  the  only  card  you 
need;  DD  Form  2A — the  military 
identification  card. 

Given  enough  time,  you 
can  literally  travel  around  the 
world  using  your  ID  card.  But 
notice  the  key  phrase — “given 
enough  time.’’ 

If  you’re  stationed  in  Ken- 
tucky and  think  it  would  be  nice 
to  have  your  picture  taken  with 
a London  bobby,  you’d  better 
allow  yourself  more  than  a week 
to  get  to  and  from  England.  “In 
fact,’’  says  one  Space-A  traveler, 
“a  trip  like  that  might  take  sever- 
al weeks.  It  isn’t  uncommon  to 
spend  a good  deal  of  time  hang- 
ing around  airports  trying  to 
catch  a space  available  flight 
headed  in  the  right  direction.’’ 

Your  first  consideration, 
therefore,  should  be  how  much 
time  you  have.  Is  it  sufficient  to 
allow  you  to  get  to  and  from 
wherever  it  is  you  want  to  visit? 


Photo  by  SP5  Hi  Seitelman 

Chances  are  you’re  one  of 
those  important  people  your 
boss  simply  can’t  do  without.  As 
a result,  that  30-day  globetrotting 
leave  you  had  been  hoping  for  all 
this  time  is  cut  to  a compromise 
2-week  vacation. 

Well,  2 weeks  is  fine,  but 
it  doesn’t  leave  much  time  for 
world  travel. 

So,  why  see  the  world? 
Take  in  the  scenery  around  you. 


Bet  you  haven’t  really  checked 
out  the  recreational  offerings 
within  a 100-mile  radius  of  your 
present  location!  Bet  you  don’t 
know  what  the  military  may  have 
available  for  your  low-cost  vaca- 
tion plans,  do  you? 

If  so,  now  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent time  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  your  post  or  in- 
stallation Recreation  Services 
officer.  His  office  can  turn  you  on 
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Army  travelers  on  vacation  can  find  a variety  of  recreational  facilities  at  Army  travel  camps  and  Corps  of  Engineers  lake  sites 


to  everything  from  inexpensive 
excursions  in  foreign  countries 
to  camping  facilities  in  the  local 
area. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation 
Branch  on  many  posts  is  a place 
where  the  rugged  individualist  is 
at  home. 

Most  Army  installations 
maintain  limited  quantities  of 
camping  equipment,  including 
tents,  lanterns,  sleeping  bags,  ice 
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chests  and  the  like,  for  use  by 
eligible  personnel.  Bigger  instal- 
lations, like  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  may 
have  enough  camping  equip- 
ment to  provide  for  military  visi- 
tors in  the  area  on  a first  come- 
first  served  basis. 

If  it  isn’t  provided  free  of 
charge,  the  outdoor  recreational 
equipment  is  rented  to  eligible 
individuals  for  a nominal  fee. 

Case  in  point:  A commer- 


cial rent-all  establishment  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  rents  a self- 
contained  8x10-foot  camper 
trailer  for  $35  a day  plus  a de- 
posit of  $75  to  cover  the  cost  of 
any  damage.  However,  troops 
stationed  at  nearby  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  can  rent  an 
identical  trailer  for  $7  a day  and 
no  deposit.  Twenty-one  dollars 
sets  a Walter  Reed  trooper  up  for 
a relaxing  weekend  in  the  Shen- 
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Army  Travel  Camps — A Haven  for  the  Summer  Traveler 


Army  travel  camps  are  developing  and  improving  rapidly.  How- 
ever, they  vary  greatly  in  what  they  offer  in  the  way  of  support  facilities 
and  outdoor  recreation  activities.  Army  travelers  should  carefully 
check  these  variables  in  the  latest  “Army  Travel  Camp  Guide  and 
Map.”  It’s  available  free  at  local  recreation  centers  or  write  for  a copy 
to  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  DAAG-RES-0,  Forrestal 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20314. 

You’ll  find  Army  travel  camps  in  the  following  locations: 


• Fort  Richardson,  Alaska’s  Seward  Recreation 
Area  featuring  40  camper  spaces  with  utility  connec- 
tions for  $1  a day,  10  spaces  without  utility  connections 
for  $1  a day  and  21  six-man  cabins  for  $4  a day.  About 
130  miles  south  of  Anchorage.  Contact  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Director.  Recreation  Services  Division,  Fort 
Richardson.  Alaska.  APO  Seattle  98749.  Telephone 
(907)  862-4197  for  reservation  information. 

• Fort  Ord,  California's  East  Garrison  Travel 
Camp  with  space  for  nine  camper  trailers  (no  hookups) 
for  $1  a day  and  50  tent  camp  sites  at  50  cents  each 
per  day.  Located  about  7 miles  north  of  Monterey. 
Contact  Recreation  Services  Division.  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Branch.  East  Garrison  Travel  Camp,  Bldg.  2541, 
Fort  Ord.  Telephone  (408)  242-2414  for  more  details, 
details. 

• Sacramento  (California)  Army  Depot’s  Travel 
Camp  features  a limited  number  of  camper  spaces  (no 
hookups)  at  no  charge.  Located  at  the  foot  of  the 
magnificent  Sierra-Nevada  Mountains.  Contact  depot 
recreation  personnel  by  calling  (916)  388-2610  during 
normal  duty  hours  for  information. 

• Lathrop.  California's  Sharpe  Army  Depot  Camp 
Site  features  four  camp  site  pads  with  hookups  for  $1 
a day  and  house  and  tent  trailers  for  $3  a day.  Located 
10  miles  south  of  Stockton.  Contact  Recreation  Serv- 
ices. Headquarters  Commandant,  Sharpe  Army  Depot, 
Lathrop.  Calif.  95330,  or  call  (916)  388-2610  30  days 
in  advance  for  reservations. 

• Colorado's  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  Camping 
Area  features  eight  camping  spaces  (no  hookups)  at 
no  charge.  Located  about  3 miles  from  downtown 
Denver.  Interested  travelers  can  obtain  more  informa- 
tion by  writing  Special  Services  Officer,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal.  Denver,  Colo.  80240,  or  telephoning  (3p3) 
288-0711,  extension  551  or  203. 

• Delaware’s  Fort  Miles  Recreation  Area,  operat- 
ed by  Fort  Meade.  Md.,  features  19  two-bedroom 
ocean-front  cottages  at  $8.75  to  $15  a day  depending 
upon  the  pay  grade,  two  three-bedroom  cottages  at  $1 0 
to  $1 5 a day,  eight  two-bedroom  mobile  homes  at  $8.75 
to  $15  a day.  10  three-bedroom  mobile  homes  at  $10 
to  $15  a day  and  one  14-man  dorm  unit.  Located  about 
6 miles  from  Lewes,  Del.,  inside  the  Cape  Henlopen 
State  Park.  Contact  Director,  Outdoor  Division,  Recre- 
ation Services  Division,  Fort  Meade,  Md.  20755,  or  call 
(301)  677-3810/3825  for  more  information. 

• Destin,  Florida’s  U.S.  Army  Infantry  Center 
Recreation  Area  features  14  three-bedroom  cabins  at 
$12  a day,  14  two-bedroom  cabins  at  $10  a day,  17 
trailer  pads  with  utilities  at  $1 .25  a day  and  40  camping 
sites  at  $1  a day.  Located  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
operated  by  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  Contact  Recreation 
Services  Division,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  31905,  or  call  (404) 
545-7414  for  reservation  information. 

• Fort  Rucker,  Florida  Travel  Camp  features  20 
two-bedroom  trailers  at  $8  a day  and  20  camp  sites 
with  hookups  for  $2  a day.  Located  18  miles  east  of 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  the  camp  is  run  by  Fort  Rucker, 
Ala.  Contact  Recreation  Services  Division,  Fort  Rucker, 
Ala.  36362,  or  call  (205)  255-5816  for  reservations. 

• Fort  Gordon,  Georgia's  Clark  hill  Recreation 
Area  features  16  trailers  or  cottages  at  $15  a day,  50 
full-service  camp  sites  at  $2.50  a day.  60  BEQ-type 
quarters  at  $2  a day  and  an  unlimited  number  of  unim- 
proved camp  sites  available  at  no  charge.  Contact  the 
director  of  Clark  Hill  Recreation  Area.  Fort  Gordon.  Ga. 
30905,  or  telephone  (404)  541-1057  for  details. 

• Fort  McPherson,  Georgia's  FORSCOM  Recre- 
ation Area  features  10  cabins  at  $5  to  $16  a day,  14 
house  trailers  at  $3  to  $13  a day.  50  tent  sites  at  $1 
a day.  eight  camping  spaces  with  hookups  at  $2.50  a 
day  and  10  camping  spaces  with  no  hookups  at  $1  a 
day.  For  reservations  call  the  reservation  clerk  at  (404) 
974-3413/2151. 

• Hawaii's  Army-run  Hale  Koa  Hotel  features 
rooms  ranging  in  price  from  $12  to  $25,  Although  not 
a typical  travel  camp  (no  camping  available),  the  Hale 
Koa  Hotel  on  the  beach  at  Waikiki  is  designed  to  meet 


all  vacationing  needs  of  military  families  and  offers  an 
extensive  program  of  outdoor  recreation  activities.  The 
Hale  Koa  features  416  deluxe  guest  rooms  and  eight 
magnificent  dining,  entertainment  and  cocktail  rooms. 
Write  for  reservation  information  well  in  advance  to 
Hale  Koa  Hotel,  2055  Kalia  Road.  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96815,  or  call  (808)  955-0555. 

• Kilauea  Military  Camp  located  on  the  big  island 
of  Hawaii,  features  cabins  and  apartments  ranging  from 
$6.30  a day  to  $14.75,  depending  upon  rank.  Contact 
Central  Reservations  Office,  APO  San  Francisco  96558, 
or  call  (808)  543-2080. 

• Waianae  (Hawaii)  Army  Recreation  Center  fea- 
tures 25  four-bed  cabins  at  $5  a day  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  $7  a day  for  officers,  nine  six-bed  cabins 
at  $6  a day  for  enlisted  personnel  and  $8  a day  for 
officers.  Located  about  18  miles  from  Honolulu  Inter- 
national Airport.  Contact  the  Reservations  Clerk, 
Waianae,  Hawaii  96792,  or  call  (808)  696-2883  for  addi- 
tional information. 

• Fort  Riley,  Kansas’  Retreat  Travel  Camp  fea- 
tures seven  camper  spaces  without  hookups  and  six 
tent  sites  at  no  charge  to  users.  Contact  Recreation 
Services  Office.  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  66442,  or  call  (913) 
239-3538  for  more  information. 

• Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky’s  Fletchers  Fort  Trav- 
el Camp  features  32  camper  spaces  with  hookups  at 
$2  a day,  16  camper  spaces  without  hookups  for  $1 
a day,  and  eight  tent  sites  at  $1  a day.  Contact  the 
Recreation  Services  Office,  Fort  Campbell.  Ky.  42223, 
or  call  (502)  798-3126/5590  for  reservation  information. 

• Fort  Knox,  Kentucky’s  Camp  Carlson  Travel 
Camp  features  six  cabins  at  $1  per  night  per  bunk,  20 
camper  spaces  at  $1  a day  per  vehicle,  and  25  tent 
camp  sites  at  50  cents  per  day  per  person.  Located 
35  miles  south  of  Louisville.  Contact  Chief,  Outdoor 
Recreation  Branch,  DPCA,  U.S.  Army  Armor  Center  and 
Fort  Knox,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  40121,  or  call  (502)  624-7754 
for  information. 

• Fort  Polk,  Louisiana’s  Toledo  Bend  Recreation 
Site  features  12  mobile  homes  (two-bedroom  units  with 
air  conditioning)  for  $15  a day,  18  camper  spaces  with 
hookups  for  $3  a day,  and  30  tent  camp  sites  at  $1.50 
a day.  Call  in  advance  (318)  578-2727  or  write  Outdoor 
Recreation  Branch,  Recreation  Services  Division, 
Building  2613,  Fort  Polk.  La.  71459,  for  reservation 
information. 

• Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland’s  Skip- 
pers Point  Recreation  Area  features  20  tent  camp  sites 
at  $1  a day.  and  six  camper  spaces  without  hookups 
for  $1.50  a day.  Located  near  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area.  Contact  Outdoor  Recreation  Branch  ATTN; 
STEAP-SS,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  21005,  or 
call  (301)  278-4124  for  reservation  information. 

• Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts’  Robbins  Pond 
Travel  Camp  features  13  camper  spaces  with  hookups 
for  $2  a day  and  30  lent  camp  sites  at  $1  per  day. 
Reservations  can  be  made  up  to  90  days  in  advance 
by  contacting  the  Outdoor  Recretation  Director,  Fort 
Devens,  Mass.  01433,  or  call  (617)  796-3255  during 
normal  duty  hours. 

• Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri's  Lake  of  the 
Ozarks  Recreation  Area,  features  40  mobile  homes 
ranging  in  price  from  $9  to  $16  per  night  depending 
on  size.  32  rustic  camp  sites  at  $1  a day,  10  camp  sites 
with  electric  hookups  for  $2.50  a day  and  30  tent  sites 
at  $1  per  day.  Located  on  the  Grand  Glaize  Arm  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Ozarks.  Contact  Reservations  Center,  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  65473,  or  call  (314)  346-5640. 

• Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey’s  Brindle  Lake  Recreation 
Area  features  tent  sites  for  $1  a day  and  camper  spaces 
without  hookups  for  $2  a day.  For  more  information 
contact  Recreation  Services,  Fort  Dix.  N.J.  08640,  or 
call  (609)  562-2844/3655. 

• Seneca  Army  Depot,  New  York's  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Area  features  three  two-bedroom  mobile  homes 
at  $7  a day  and  camper  spaces  with  electric  hookups 
for  $1.50  a day.  Located  near  Geneva,  N.Y.  (a  city 
known  as  the  lake  trout  capital  of  the  world).  For 


information  call  (315)  585-4481  or  write  Recreation 
Services,  Romulus.  N.Y.  14451. 

• U.S.  Military  Academy.  West  Point.  New  York’s 
Round  Pond  Recreation  area  features  five  mobile 
homes  at  $5  a day.  14  camper  sites  at  $1  a day  and 
10  tent  sites  at  $1  a day.  Contact  Outdoor  Recreation 
Branch,  Bldg.  622,  USMA,  West  Point.  N.Y.  10996,  or 
call  (914)  938-2751/4455. 

• Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma's  Lake  Elmer  Thomas  Rec- 
reation Area  features  14  camper  spaces  with  utilities 
for  $3  a day,  six  mobile  homes  at  $9  a day  and  20  camp 
sites  at  $1  a day.  Reservations  can  be  made  up  to  30 
days  in  advance  by  contacting  Outdoor  Recreation 
Branch,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  73503.  or  by  calling  (405)  351- 
2025/2488. 

• Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina's  Weston  Lake 
Recreation  Area  Travel  Center  features  four  cabins  at 
$8  a day.  20  camper  spaces  ranging  from  $2  to  $3  per 
day  depending  on  the  hookups  involved  and  four 
dorm-type  rooms  at  $2  per  day  per  bed.  Located  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Write  Recreation 
Services  Division.  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  29207,  or  call  (803) 
751-5981  during  duty  hours. 

• We've  already  mentioned  the  facility  at  Fort 
Hood.  Tex.  For  more  information,  call  (817)  532-9926 
or  685-2523.  Or  write  West  Fort  Hood  Travel  Camp 
Manager,  Fort  Hood,  Tex.  76544. 

• Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas’  Elliott  Lake 
Recreation  Area  features  20  tent  sites  available  at  no 
charge,  eight  camper  spaces  with  hookups  for  $2  a day 
and  eight  house  trailers  for  $5  a day.  Located  near 
Texarkana.  Tex.  Contact  Recreation  Services  Office, 
Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texarkana.  Tex.  75501.  or  call 
(204)  838-2694/2688. 

• Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas’  Canyon  Lake  Rec- 
reation Area  features  33  house  trailers  at  $6  a day  for 
Els  through  E7s,  $7  a day  for  E8s  and  E9s,  $8  a day 
for  warrant  officers  and  officers.  Also  available  are  34 
camper  spaces  with  hookups  for  $2  a day.  24  dorm 
spaces  at  $1  a day  per  bed  and  30  tent  sites  at  $1  a 
day.  For  more  information  on  this  year-round  operation 
contact  Outdoor  Recreation  Branch.  Bldg  2272,  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.  78234,  or  call  (512)  221-3703. 

• Possum  Kingdom,  Texas’  Recreational  Area, 
operated  by  Fort  Sill's  Outdoor  Recreation  Branch, 
features  20  family  billets  at  $9  a day.  16  bachelor  units 
at  $4  a day,  four  trailer  sites  with  utilities  at  $3  a day 
and  some  30  tent  camp  sites  at  no  charge.  Contact 
Outdoor  Recretation  Branch.  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  73503,  or 
call  (405)  351-2025  for  more  information. 

• Tooele  Army  Depot.  Utah’s  Oquirrh  Hills  Travel 
Camp  features  10  camper  spaces  at  $1  a day  and  10 
tent  sites  at  50  cents  a day.  Located  about  30  miles 
south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Call  (801)  882-2550/2007  or 
write  Recreation  Services  Main  Offices,  Tooele  Army 
Depot.  Tooele,  Utah  84074. 

• Cameron  Station.  Virginia’s  Travel  Trailer  Park 
features  15  sites  for  self-contained  units  at  $3  per  day. 
Located  about  15  driving  minutes  from  downtown 
Washington,  D.C.  Contact  MDW  Recreation  Section. 
Bldg.  9.  Cameron  Station,  Va.  22314  or  telephone  (703) 
274-7199, 

• Fort  Lee.  Virginia’s  Freedom  Star  Army  Travel 
Camp  features  12  camper  spaces  without  hookups  at 
$1  a day  and  10  tent  camp  sites  at  $1  a day.  Near 
historic  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  Contact  Chief.  Out- 
door Recreation  Branch.  Recreation  Services  Division, 
Bldg.  T-9100.  Fort  Lee.  Va.  23801.  or  call  (804)  734-2882 
for  reservation  information. 

• Fort  Pickett,  Virginia  s Travel  Camp  features 
18  camper  sites  with  hookups  at  50  cents  per  day.  12 
tent  sites  at  50  cents  per  day,  cottages  ranging  in  price 
from  $1.75  to  $3  per  adult  per  day.  as  well  as  officer 
and  enlisted  quarters  at  $1.90  per  day.  Located  35  miles 
west  of  Petersburg.  Contact  Commander.  U.S.  Army 
Garrison,  Fort  Pickett  (S),  ATTN:  ATZM-FP-DB  (Billet- 
ing), Blackstone.  Va,  23824.  or  call  (804)  292-7231. 

• Vint  Hill  Farms  Station.  Virginia's  Recreation 
Area  features  15  parking  sites  for  self-contained  units 
at  no  charge.  Located  near  historic  Manassas,  Va. 
Contact  Recreation  Services.  VHFS,  Warrenton.  Va. 
22186.  or  call  (703)  347-6634. 

• Fort  Lewis.  Washington’s  Recreation  Area  fea- 
tures 60  camper  spaces  without  hookups  and  60  tent 
camp  spaces  at  no  charge.  Visitors  to  this  beautiful 
facility  need  not  make  advance  reservations,  For  more 
information,  call  (206)  967-5415. 

• Fort  McCoy.  Wisconsin’s  Squaw  Lake  Recrea- 
tion Area  features  48  camper  pads  at  $3  per  day  and 
42  tent  camp  pads  at  $1.50  per  day.  Located  65  miles 
northwest  of  the  beautiful  Wisconsin  Dells.  Contact 
Commander,  Headquarters.  Fort  McCoy.  ATTN;  AFZR- 
PA-RS,  Sparta.  Wis.  54656,  or  call  (608)  388-3202/2973. 


andoah  National  Forest,  only 
minutes  travel  from  the  Nation’s 
Capital. 

Some  installations  don’t 
have  anything  as  elaborate  as 
self-contained  camper  trailers  to 
offer  their  troops.  However, 
nearly  all  Army  installations 
maintain  some  sort  of  outdoor 
recreation  program.  The  pro- 
gram varies  from  post  to  post, 
usually  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  installation  and/or  its  re- 
moteness. 

Fort  Hood,  for  instance,  is 
remote  from  urban  attractions, 
but  has  a multitude  of  things  to 
see  and  do  within  its  boundaries. 
Belton  Lake,  one  of  Texas’  larg- 
est man-made  reservoirs, 
borders  West  Fort  Hood.  The 
lake  provides  a wide  array  of 
water  activities  for  Fort  Hood 
residents  and  visitors  to  the  area. 

The  Fort  Hood  Welfare  and 
Recreation  Office  maintains  a 
number  of  lakeside  cabins,  a 
marina,  boats,  motors,  fishing 
equipment,  camper  trailers,  tents 
and  other  assorted  outdoor  rec- 
reation paraphernalia — plus  an 
indoor  fishing  facility.  (Yes — an 
indoor  fishing  facility!) 

Fort  Hood  also  has  an 
Army  travel  camp — a facility  now 
found  at  a growing  number  of 
other  military  reservations  na- 
tionwide. 

The  Army  Travel  Camp 
System  is  being  developed  to 
provide  camp  sites  in  outdoor 
recreation  areas  on  or  near  Army 
installations  throughout  the 
United  States  which  may  be  used 
free  of  charge  or  at  low  cost  by 
Army  personnel  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  camps  are  designed  to 
serve  soldiers  traveling  from 
other  installations  as  well  as 
those  stationed  locally. 

Adjusting  to  the  energy 
shortage,  soldiers  are  being  en- 
couraged to  use  nearby  travel 
camps  as  a means  of  fully  utiliz- 
ing their  recreational  vehicles 
and  enjoying  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion experience. 

Your  vacation  options 
don’t  end  with  Army  travel  camp 


facilities.  The  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  constructed  more 
than  400  dams  in  the  United 
States.  Behind  these  dams  are 
400  lakes  with  hundreds  of  miles 
of  shoreline  generously  dotted 
with  camping  areas. 

These  parks  feature  the 
best  in  fishing,  boating,  sailing 
and  water  skiing.  Many  have  out- 
door amphitheaters  where  you 
can  be  entertained  nightly  with 
slide  shows  and  lectures  about 
the  area. 

Corps  rangers  regularly 
patrol  the  parks,  protecting  you 
and  your  family  and  helping  out 
in  emergencies.  Camping  sites 
can  be  rented  for  $2  or  $4  per 
night.  But  each  area  also  fea- 
tures free  camping  facilities  in 
more  rustic  spots. 

If  you’re  thinking  about 
giving  these  Corps  of  Engineers 
vacations  a try,  check  in  with 
your  Recreation  Services  officer. 
Also,  you  can  write  to  the  Public 
Affairs  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Washington,  D.C.  20314  for  free 
regional  brochures. 

Each  brochure  is  a direc- 
tory that  includes  a map  of  the 
region.  You’ll  find  information 
about  all  the  facilities  with  direc- 
tions for  getting  there,  fees, 
safety  tips,  rules  and  regulations. 

Your  vacation  is  what  you 
make  it.  Happy  trails,  pardnerlQ 


Many  Army  installations  such  as  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.,  above,  and  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  below,  provide  recreational  re- 
sources either  free  of  charge  or  at  rea- 
sonable rates  for  military  members  and 
their  families. 
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EACH  SPRING  and  fall,  the  call  goes  out  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C. — “Give  Blood — Play  Rugby.” 

Only  a handful  of  Fort  Bragg  troopers  nov\/ 
participate  but  rugby  is  gro\A/ing  in  popularity. 
Faithful  followers  of  the  sport,  a derivative  of 
soccer  and  the  predecessor  of  American  football, 
like  to  call  it  “elegant  violence.” 

Violent  maybe,  but  what’s  elegant  about  a 
game  where  30  men  in  shorts  run  and  kick  a fat 
football  around  an  oversized  field  and  tackle  each 
other  with  wild  abandon  and  no  apparent  order? 

To  the  players,  rugby  is  something  very  spe- 
cial. Major  Terry  Throckmorton,  a wing  on  the 
All-American  Rugby  Football  Club  at  Fort  Bragg, 
describes  it  as  a “very  special  game — one  where 
you  can  get  a very  good,  clean  hit  on  an  opponent, 
then  give  him  a hand  to  get  up  and  he  says  ‘good 
hit,  old  boy.’  ’’ 

While  the  game  is  very  physical  and  hard- 
hitting, there’s  a certain  respect  and  camaraderie 
among  players  seldom  seen  in  other  sports. 

For  2 years,  players  like  Maj  Throckmorton 
have  banded  together  to  revel  in  this  complicated 
but  special  game. 

Recalling  the  club’s  beginning.  First  Lieu- 
tenant Tom  Brennan,  the  club  president,  says,  “At 
the  first  game  we  didn’t  have  enough  players  to 
field  a full  team.  It’s  an  easy  game  to  learn,  but 
a hard  game  to  play.” 

Since  that  meager  beginning  nearly  2 years 
ago,  there’s  been  a growing  interest  among  sol- 
diers seeking  to  learn  the  game.  The  physically 
demanding  challenge  of  rugby  has  attracted  many. 
During  the  course  of  a game,  forwards  can  expect 
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to  run  about  8 miles. 

Though  it’s  not  officially  associated  with  Fort 
Bragg  or  the  Army,  the  club  recently  expanded  to 
more  than  50  members. 

During  its  first  2 years,  the  club  compiled  an 
impressive  record  against  such  college  teams  as 
Duke,  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina,  North  Carolina 
State,  Greensboro,  Charlotte,  Cape  Fear,  Danville 
and  teams  in  the  Eastern  Rugby  Union.  The  Bragg 
team  also  has  been  invited  to  several  tournaments. 

The  most  satisfying  wins  have  been  against 
the  Marines  of  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  The  Bragg 
ruggers  toppled  the  leathernecks  in  all  but  one  of 
the  past  12  meetings. 

The  Bragg  club  last  year  soundly  defeated 
a visiting  team  of  British  paratroopers  undergoing 
training  with  the  82d  Airborne  Division.  Rugby,  as 
it’s  played  today,  originated  in  England. 

This  last  season,  the  Bragg  ruggers  com- 
piled a 10-2-1  record.  Win  or  lose,  after  each  match 
both  sides  get  together  near  the  pitch,  or  playing 
fields,  for  a traditional  rugby  party  to  relive  high- 
lights of  the  just-concluded  contest.  Ruggers  from 
both  sides,  as  well  as  the  match  referee,  join  in 
fellowship  with  songs  and  suds. 

Maj  Throckmorton  believes  that  moments 
like  these  make  rugby  different  from  other  sports. 
“There’s  a camaraderie  among  players  that  goes 
beyond  the  playing  field,”  he  says.  “It’s  really  a 
whole  philosophy  and  way  of  life.” 

“Rugby  players  are  a different  kind  of  peo- 
ple,” says  1st  Lt  Brennan.  “It’s  evident  on  the  pitch 
and  at  the  victory  party  when  ruggers  of  all  ranks 
and  occupations  get  together  after  a hardily  fought 
contest  and  carry  on  like  long-lost  brothers.” 

After  the  rugged  contest,  Maj  Throckmorton 
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and  Lt  Brennan  point  out,  there  are  no  hard  feel- 
ings between  the  two  teams.  Even  if  there  were, 
they'd  probably  be  too  tired  to  do  anything. 

Rugby  is  an  intense  game.  Players  aren’t 
allowed  to  wear  protective  gear  except,  possibly, 
a thin  padding  on  their  ears. 

Unlike  the  many  breaks  in  football,  rugby 
action  is  almost  non-stop  for  70  minutes.  The  only 
time-out  is  the  5-minute  interval  at  half-time.  And 
there  are  no  substitutions  in  this  game.  If  a player 
is  injured,  his  team  plays  without  him. 

Under  Rugby  Union  rules  for  amateur  clubs, 
the  team  has  eight  forwards  and  seven  backs.  In 
the  language  of  ruggers,  they  bear  names  like 
scrum  half,  fly  half,  full  back,  breakaway,  lock, 
hooker,  inside  and  outside  center  and  wing. 

Players  may  run,  pass  or  kick  the  ball  to 
advance  it  down  the  field. 

However,  they  can’t  pass 
the  ball  forward, 
fumble  it  so  that  it 
bounces  forward, 
throw  it  into  touch 
(out  of  bounds)  or 
hold  onto  it  after 
being  tackled. 

The  ball 

carrier  is  the  only 
player  who  is 
tackled  and 
tackling  doesn’t 
include  tripping, 
blocking  or 
obstructing. 

The  team 
that  man- 


Above,  a scrum  formation.  The  forwards,  with  arms  locked, 
form  the  tunnel  while  the  backs  wait  to  carry  the  ball. 


The  ball  carrier, 
right,  is  the  only 
player  who  may  be 
tackled. 

Tripping, 

blocking  or  obstruc- 
ting is  prohibited. 


I 
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Rugby  is  a rough 
sport  in  which 
little  pro- 
tective gear  is 
worn.  Below, 
backs  take  over 
after  the  scrum 
formation. 


ages  to  advance  the  ball  down  the  110-yard  long 
field,  cross  the  goal  line  and  touch  the  ball  down 
to  the  turf,  earns  a touchdown  and  four  points. 
Ruggers  refer  to  this  as  a “try.”  The  scoring  team 
then  lines  up  where  the  ball  was  grounded  and 
attempts  a kick  for  an  additional  two  points. 

Any  minor  infraction  of  the  rules  calls  for  a 
scrum  formation  where  a mass  of  human  bodies 
jockey  for  position.  In  playing  the  scrum,  the  for- 
wards from  both  teams  lock  arms  while  shoving 
against  each  other  and  form  something  like  a tun- 
nel between  them.  A scrum  half  places  the  ball  in 
the  center  of  the  tunnel  and  each  team  tries  to  heel 


or  kick  the  ball  to  the  back  row  of  its  side. 

For  the  team  that  manages  to  gain  control 
of  the  ball,  its  scrum  half  picks  up  the  ball  and 
passes  it  to  the  backs  who  are  in  formation  behind 
the  scrum.  Scrum  half  Sergeant  Henry  Silivelio 
says  his  job  is  “much  like  that  of  the  quarterback 
in  American  football.” 

The  scrum  is  often  a means  of  restarting  the 
game  after  tackles  and  out-of-bounds  plays.  Don’t 
get  it  confused  with  the  maul  or  ruck  which  are 
very  similar  to  the  scrum,  but  occur  during  normal 
play  when  the  ball  is  loose  on  the  ground. 

Like  Lt  Brennan  and  Maj  Throckmorton, 
many  of  the  club’s  members  are  assigned  to  the 
82d  Airborne  Division.  Paratrooper  training  takes 
priority,  of  course,  and  players  often  miss  games. 
But  the  ruggers  anxiously  await  each  game.  Fami- 
lies and  friends  regularly  come  to  watch  the  play. 

Rugby  is  a game  for  all  ages.  Many  of  the 
Bragg  players  are  in  their  30s  and  it’s  not  unusual 
to  see  men  nearly  twice  that  age  still  participating. 

The  All-American  Rugby  Club  is  looking  for- 
ward to  competition  against  other  service  teams, 
including  Forts  Banning,  Sill,  Campbell  and  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy. 

The  club  takes  pride  in  its  play.  Says  First 
Lieutenant  Gary  Walsh,  team  hooker,  “In  rugby 
there  are  no  winners,  only  survivors.  Our  club  has 
survived  2 years  and  it’s  driving  for  many  more.” 
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FINDING  A JOB  isn’t  easy.  Un- 
employment figures  are  high,  and 
money  to  pay  salaries  necessary  to 
live  in  today’s  inflation-ridden  so- 
ciety is  tight. 

For  the  veteran,  the  job- 
hunting  problem  is  often  worse. 
His  potential  employer  may  not  be 
convinced  that  3 or  more  years  of 
Army  experience  is  worth  much. 
And,  with  the  armed  forces 
separating  500,000  people  annual- 
ly, veterans  are  often  competing 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
civilian  job-seekers. 

To  cope  with  this  problem 
and  assist  in  every  way  possible, 
the  national  Jobs  for  Veterans 
(JFV)  program  began  in  1972. 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen,  JFV  has 
been  showing  the  nation’s  employ- 
ers that  veterans  make  excellent 
employees.  It’s  also  helping  to 
prepare  veterans  for  the  job  market 
they’re  facing. 

The  Veterans  Employment 
Seminar  Program  (VESP)  began  in 
1975  and  offers  lots  of  tips  for  the 
job-seeking  veteran.  Army  instal- 
lations around  the  world  conduct 
VESPs,  usually  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  Army  education 
centers.  If  you’re  getting  out  of  the 
Army  soon,  you  may  want  to  sign 
up  for  the  next  session. 

In  the  meantime,  here’s  an 
abbreviated  version  of  the  high- 
lights from  a typical  3-hour  pro- 
gram: 

“What  do  you  want  to  do?’’ 
That’s  the  first  question  a VESP 
instructor  will  ask.  It  may  sound 
obvious,  but  once  you’ve  taken  a 
job,  it’s  hard  to  find  time  to  look 
for  other  or  better  work.  Don’t 
stop  at  your  immediate  goal, 
though.  Set  your  sights  on  some 


short-  or  long-range  objectives. 

For  example.  Specialist  4 
Alan  Henderson  at  Fort  Wilson, 
Tex.,  wanted  to  become  an  ac- 
countant. He  picked  up  some  of 
these  skills  in  the  Army  and  wanted 
to  build  on  them.  He  got  a part- 
time  job  and  went  back  to  school 
under  the  GI  Bill.  This  is  the  most 
frequently  used  avenue  to  achieve 
career  goals. 

If  this  appeals  to  you,  start 
by  talking  to  a counselor  at  your 
local  Veterans  Administration 
(VA)  office.  He  can  provide  free 
advice  and  testing  to  steer  you  in 
the  right  area. 

Continuing  your  education 
while  working  part  time  is  often  the 
best  way  to  gain  some  income  and 
job  experience.  You’re  also  im- 
proving your  credentials  for  mak- 
ing long-range  goals  realistic. 

Self-employmment  is  an- 
other idea  to  consider.  VESP  rec- 
ommends you  accept  a full-  or 
part-time  job  with  a similar  venture 
for  some  on-the-job  training.  By 
joining  an  established  firm  you’ll 
gain  an  insight  into  the  business. 

The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration (SBA)  conducts  a pre- 
business workshop  that  can  also 
help  you  get  started.  Contact  your 
local  SBA  office  for  details. 

For  many  veterans  a career 
in  the  Federal  government  is  an 
attractive  alternative.  Your  local 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  pro- 
vide the  application  forms  neces- 
sary to  get  on  the  register  of  eligi- 
ble employees. 

Remember,  veterans  are  en- 
titled to  a 5-point  civil  service 
preference.  If  you  have  compensa- 
ble service-connected  disabilities, 
you  may  be  granted  a 10-point 
preference.  Your  local  VA  regional 


office  will  provide  you  with  a letter 
to  back  up  your  claim. 

In  addition  to  these  job 
choices,  it’s  probably  not  too  late 
to  consider  reenlisting.  Others  de- 
cide to  continue  their  military  ca- 
reers in  the  reserves.  Serving  one 
weekend  a month  and  2 weeks  ac- 
tive duty  during  the  summer  can  be 
like  a part-time  job.  (See  “USAR/ 
ARNG:  Benefits  in  Reserve,’’  Jan- 
uary ’76  SOLDIERS). 

After  you  decide  what  you 
want  to  do,  the  next  step  is  find 
out  what’s  available.  Here  are 
some  places  to  start  looking: 

Veterans  Employment  Rep- 
resentative. Each  of  the  2,400  state 
employment  offices  in  the  country 
has  at  least  one  person  assigned  to 
this  position.  Go  there  and  register 
for  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

County  and  Mayor  Employ- 
ment Offices.  These  offices  main- 
tain lists  of  job  openings  in  the 
county  and  city  government. 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Some  offices  maintain  lists  of 
vacant  Eederal  government  jobs. 
Civil  Service  Jobs  Information 
Centers  are  located  in  major  cities 
nationwide. 

VA  Regional  Office.  Each 
regional  office  has  a unit  called  the 
U.S.  Veterans  Assistance  Center. 
That  staff  can  provide  important 
information  on  where  to  look  for 
employment  in  your  local  area. 

Newspapers.  Don’t  forget  to 
check  the  job  openings  in  the  clas- 
sified section.  Many  newspapers 
offer  free  “work  wanted’’  ads  for 
veterans,  too. 

Friends  and  Relatives.  It’s 
surprising  how  many  people  find 
work  because  somebody  else 
knows  of  a job  opening  that  fits 
their  needs.  Don’t  keep  it  a secret 
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WILLIAM  A.  BROWN 
1234  Farell  Street 
Richmond,  Virginia  22031 
(703)  123-4567 

Ob.iectives: 

Staff  assistant  in  business  consulting  firm;  organization 
planning  officer;  project  manager. 

Experience : 

Served  as  Army  officer.  Directed  staffs  up  to  30  to  ac- 
complish both  tactical  and  administrative  programs  of  the 
Army.  Assignments  have  included  preparation  of  operational 
plans,  instruction  and  formal  written  and  oral  presentations 
to  top  military  and  civilian  management. 

Operations  Improvement  Skills : 

Using  the  ability  to  transfer  and  adapt  knowledge  from  one 
field  to  another,  and  to  focus  it  on  problems  to  achieve 
practical  solutions,  devised  and  installed  improvements 
in  operations  during  various  Army  assignments;  designed  a 
procedure  to  extract  personnel  records  from  a complex 
filing  system;  developed  a traffic  plan  for  the  timely 
delivery  of  supplies  during  an  emergency  at  a major  overseas 
military  installation;  wrote  and  supervised  adoption  of  an 
emergency  evacuation  plan.  Gained  support  of  servicemen 
and  their  families  in  upgrading  operational  efficiency  by 
the  adoption  of  safety  measures.  Instructed  junior  officers 
in  the  technical  elements  of  their  duties. 

Negotiations : 

Represented  a major  command  in  negotiations  between  the 
armed  services  at  successively  higher  command  and  control 
levels  in  order  to  systematize  and  coordinate  information- 
gathering actions  of  various  organizations.  On  a continu- 
ing basis,  conducted  liaison  with  contemporary  commands  of 
other  services  to  insure  effective  and  efficient  use  of 
computer  equipment. 

Operations  Planning  and  Management : 

Planned  search  operations  to  meet  continually  varying 
requirements.  Analyzed  organizational  tasks,  identified 
risks  and  hazards,  located  profitable  areas  for  the  concen- 
tration of  resources,  prepared  written  plans  and  procedures, 
and  scheduled  and  supervised  the  ensuing  operations. 

Education : 

BS  in  Business  Administration  1970,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Master  of  Aerospace  Operations  Management  (to  be  conferred 
May  1977) . 

Personal : 

Married,  2 school-age  children. 

Interests:  Hunting  and  fishing.  Have  commercial  pilot's 
license  with  4,000  hours  logged.  Member  of  Toastmasters. 

Date  Available : 

June  6,  1977. 


that  you  want  work. 

Job  Fairs.  Sometimes  called 
Veterans  Assistance  Days  or  Vet- 
erans Opportunity  Seminars,  these 
bring  employers  and  agency  assis- 
tance officers  to  a central  location 
where  veterans  can  register  for  job 
interviews  or  get  important  benefit 
information. 

Jobs  for  Veterans  Task 
Force.  If  you  live  in  one  of  the 
more  than  300  towns  which  have 
this  activity,  contact  the  office. 
Look  in  the  white  pages  of  the 
telephone  book. 

American  Red  Cross.  Many 
offices  have  a veterans  unit  to  help 
with  financial  problems  and  assist 
veterans  seeking  work. 

After  you’ve  gotten  some 
job  leads,  it’s  good  to  put  your 
qualifications  on  paper.  This  is 
called  a resume.  While  it  may  not 
be  required  for  every  job,  getting 
the  information  written  down  in  an 
organized  fashion  will  be  helpful 
when  you  fill  in  a job  application. 

Preferably  your  resume 
should  be  one  page,  never  more 
than  two.  One  popular  format  is 
the  reverse  chronological  resume. 
This  lists  your  experience  from  the 
most  recent  past  to  about  5 years 
ago.  Your  other  experience  should 
be  briefly  summarized  stressing 
anything  especially  pertinent  to  the 
job  you’re  after. 

The  other  is  called  the  func- 
tional resume.  Here  you  break 
down  your  experience  into  cate- 
gories. Then  you  cover  each  aspect 
of  the  function  you  can  fulfill  for 
the  employer.  (See  boxes.) 

In  writing  your  resume,  try 
to  avoid  the  following: 

• The  personal  pronoun, 
“I.”  It’s  better  to  describe  yourself 
as  you  would  another  person, 
rather  than  “I”  did  this  or  that. 

• Military  titles  and  desig- 
nations. Tell  what  you  did,  not  who 
you  were.  Your  military  assign- 
ment, post  or  station  may  not  mean 
much  to  your  potential  employer. 

• References.  Furnish  them 
only  on  request  of  the  employer. 
Have  a typed  list  of  names,  ad- 
dresses and  phone  numbers  with 
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you,  though.  (Make  sure  you’ve 
asked  these  people  in  advance.) 

• Photographs.  These  are 
seldom  needed  on  a resume,  and 
sometimes  they  are  specifically 
prohibited. 

Writing  a good  resume  isn’t 
easy.  Prepare  a first  draft  and  put 
it  away  for  a couple  of  days.  Think 
about  it  and  rewrite  it  again.  Take 
it  seriously — it  means  a lot. 

Now  that  you  have  your  res- 
ume, you’re  ready  for  your  first 
interview.  Find  out  as  much  as  you 
can  about  the  company  and  its 
products  or  services. 

Also,  get  information  about 
the  salary  scale  in  your  area  for 
the  kind  of  job  you’re  seeking.  This 
will  give  you  a realistic  base  to 
figure  your  own  requirements. 

Have  in  mind  a few  points 
about  yourself  and  your  qualifi- 
cations. Anticipate  some  of  the 
questions  you  might  be  asked: 

• In  what  type  of  position 
are  you  interested? 

• How  do  you  spend  your 
spare  time? 

• Why  did  you  leave  your 
last  job? 

• Are  you  looking  for  per- 
manent or  part-time  work? 

• Would  you  relocate? 

• Can  you  get  recommen- 
dations from  previous  employers? 

• What  is  your  major 
weakness? 

• What  have  you  done  that 
shows  initiative  and  willingness  to 
work? 

• What  do  you  think  is  your 
strongest  point? 

When  it’s  time  for  the  inter- 
view, be  prompt.  Keep  your  ap- 
pointments to  the  minute.  Be  neat, 
clean  and  dress  appropriately. 
Women  should  avoid  wearing  lots 
of  make-up. 

Watch  your  posture  and 
don’t  slouch.  Try  not  to  show  signs 
of  nervousness.  And  don’t  take 
anyone  else  with  you.  The  em- 
ployer wants  to  talk  to  you. 

Answer  all  questions  ac- 
curately, honestly,  frankly  and 
promptly.  Never  brag.  Be  able, 
though,  to  give  a continuous  record 


of  all  your  jobs,  dates  of  employ- 
ment, salaries,  exact  nature  of  work 
and  reason  you  left. 

When  asked,  point  out  the 
value  of  your  past  training  and 
experience.  Show  how  this  will 
carry  over  to  the  job  you’re  seek- 
ing. 

Be  able  to  give  references. 
These  should  be  at  least  three 
responsible  and  reliable  people  who 
know  you  well. 

Speak  with  a feeling  of  con- 
fidence and  enthusiasm.  Don’t  bluff 
or  exaggerate.  Use  good  English, 
speak  distinctly,  but  be  careful  not 
to  talk  too  much. 

Avoid  any  arguments  with 
your  prospective  employer.  Don’t 
criticize  others,  either,  especially 
past  employers  or  associates. 

Don’t  mention  your  person- 
al, domestic  or  financial  problems. 
The  employer  is  interested  pri- 
marily in  your  ability. 

Show  proper  respect  for  the 
person  interviewing  you.  Don’t  call 
him  by  his  first  name,  unless  he 
specifically  requests.  Never 
address  him  as  “Mac”  or 
“Buddy.” 

Don’t  become  discouraged  if 
during  your  first  interview  you 
become  nervous  and  fail  to  present 
yourself  favorably.  You’ll  improve 
next  time.  Learn  something  from 
each  interview. 

Even  if  the  prospect  of  an 
immediate  job  is  not  possible,  the 
interviewer’s  advice  about  future 
openings  can  sometimes  lead  to  a 
job  later.  Ask  him  about  other 
companies  that  might  be  hiring.  He 
may  even  be  able  to  give  you  a 
contact  there.  Be  sure  to  follow  up. 

In  the  meantime,  don’t  for- 
get that  you’re  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  while 
you’re  looking  for  work.  This  is 
a Federal  program,  but  it’s  admin- 
istered by  the  state  where  you  first 
file  a claim  after  release  from  active 
duty. 

Unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  job-finding  assistance  are 
just  two  benefits  available  to  vet- 
erans. It’s  your  advantage  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  others,  too. 


Before  completing  your  ac- 
tive duty,  be  sure  your  medical  and 
service  records  are  complete  and 
updated.  This  is  essential  since 
these  will  be  used  by  the  VA  to 
document  any  future  claims  you 
may  make. 

VA  benefits  aren’t  automat- 
ic. You’ll  have  to  take  the  initial 
step  of  applying.  You’ll  also  need 
a copy  of  DD214  (Report  of  Sepa- 
ration from  Active  Duty).  This  is 
an  important  document  of  your 
Army  service. 

Also,  some  benefits  have  a 
time  limit.  Any  VA  office  can  give 
you  a pamphlet  which  includes  a 
timetable  to  show  how  long  you 
have  to  use  each  of  your  benefits. 

When  the  VA  receives  your 
first  application  for  a benefit,  it  will 
create  a file.  You’ll  be  assigned  a 
file  number  (your  Social  Security 
number).  Use  this  number  when- 
ever you  write  or  visit  a VA  office. 

Here’s  a brief  look  at  some 
of  the  benefits  available: 

Compensation.  These 
monthly  payments  compensate 
veterans  for  disabilities — physical 
and  mental — incurred  or  aggravat- 
ed by  active  service  in  the  line  of 
duty.  Amounts  of  compensation 
vary  based  on  the  extent  of  the 
disability.  To  be  eligible  you  must 
have  been  discharged  under  other 
than  dishonorable  conditions. 

Medical  Benefits.  Veterans 
may  be  admitted  to  a VA  hospital 
on  an  inpatient  basis  based  on  sev- 
eral priorities.  Pre-  and  post-hospi- 
tal care,  as  well  as  nursing  home 
care,  is  also  available  for  certain 
eligible  veterans.  Drug  treatment 
units  and  dental  care  facilities  are 
open  if  you  qualify.  And  there  are 
a number  of  other  medical  services 
you  may  want  to  check  into. 

GI  Loans.  This  probably  is 
the  best-known  veterans  benefit. 
These  loans  can  be  used  to  purchase 
homes,  condominiums  and  mobile 
homes.  The  term  “loan”  is  some- 
what misleading,  though.  Actually, 
the  VA  is  guaranteeing  your  mort- 
gage company  that  if  you  fail  to 
pay,  the  VA  will  cover  the  amount. 
You  will  still  have  to  pay  off  the 
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JOHN  Q.  SMITH 
123  Marlowe  Street 
Penwell,  New  Jersey  08641 
(317)  123-4567 

Ob.iective 

Appliance  service  technician  for  major  mechanical  or 
electrical  appliances. 

Recent  Experience 

1975-1976.  Noncommissioned  officer  at  a major  military 
training  base.  Was  responsible  for  mechanical  and  electri- 
cal training  of  5,500  students.  Developed  instructional 
material,  visual  and  mechanical  training  aids. 

1974.  Instructor  and  adviser  in  Korea.  Instructed  in 
mechanics  and  operations  of  weaponry  and  radio-electronics; 
supervised  maintenance  of  motor  vehicle  and  other  large 
mechanical  equipment. 

1972-1973.  Inspector  of  complex  mechanical-electrical 
equipment  for  electronics  manufacturer.  Conducted  cyclical 
and  special  inspections  of  electrical  and  mechanical 
apparatus.  Additionally,  was  responsible  for  administration 
of  inspection  records. 

Earlier  Experience 

Part-time  and  summer  jobs  as  electrician's  helper. 

General  Education 

1 year  college  equivalent,  affirmed  by  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Service  Experience,  American  Council  on 
Education. 

6 semester  hours  on  Business  Law,  Trenton  State  College, 
Trenton,  N.J. 

1 semester  Oklcihoma  A&M,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

High  School  graduate,  Seminole,  Okla. 

Special  Training 

General  Electric  Service  Technician,  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  1975. 

Basic  Automotive  Mechanics  Course,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  1973. 

Correspondence  courses  completed  on  personnel  administration, 
communication-electronics  and  supply  administration. 

Personal  Data 

Age  25.  . .married,  2 children.  . .height  5'  10".  . .weight 
160.  . .health  excellent. 

Date  Available 

Within  2 weeks  of  acceptance. 


loan — but  to  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. As  a veteran  you  will 
receive  a “Certificate  of  Eligibil- 
ity” from  the  VA,  but  you  have 
to  make  your  own  arrangements 
for  the  loan. 

GI  Insurance,  As  a soldier 
you’re  automatically  insured  for 
$20,000  unless  you  elect  for  less 


or  none  at  all.  This  coverage  con- 
tinues for  the  first  120  days  after 
separation,  too,  at  no  extra  cost. 
Those  soldiers  who  are  totally  dis- 
abled retain  coverage  for  one  year, 
or  until  the  disability  ends — which- 
ever comes  first.  This  Servicemen’s 
Group  Life  Insurance  can  be  con- 
verted to  Veteran’s  Group  Life 


Insurance  (VGLI).  When  it  expires, 
VGLI  can  then  be  converted  to 
an  individual  standard  rate  policy 
with  one  of  the  participating  life 
insurance  companies.  In  addition, 
the  VA  administers  several  other 
insurance  programs  for  the  veteran 
and  his  dependents. 

Burial  Benefits.  Survivors 
receive  a $250  basic  (non-service- 
connected)  burial  allowance  to  help 
with  funeral  expenses.  If  the  vet- 
eran is  not  buried  in  a cemetery 
under  U.S.  jurisdiction  (such  as 
Arlington  National  Cemetery),  a 
survivor  is  authorized  up  to  $150 
as  a plot  or  internment  allowance. 
Burial  flags  are  also  provided  for 
them. 

Educational  Benefits.  Your 
educational  benefits  will  vary  con- 
siderably depending  on  when  you 
enlisted.  Check  with  your  educa- 
tion center  or  local  VA  office.  The 
time  you  served  on  active  duty, 
number  of  dependents,  type  of 
discharge  you  received  and  pro- 
gram of  study  you’re  planning  all 
will  affect  the  amount  you  receive. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
This  program  is  for  veterans  who 
have  certain  service-connected 
disabilities.  The  VA  must  deter- 
mine you  need  vocational  rehabili- 
tation to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
these  disabilities.  The  amount  of 
money  and  length  of  training  will 
vary  with  each  individual  case. 

It’s  important  to  note, 
though,  that  joining  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Army  Reserve 
doesn’t  mean  you  give  up  these 
veteran’s  benefits.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  it’s  a good  way  to  build  on 
what  you’ve  already  accomplished 
as  a soldier. 

You  can  enlist  at  your  same 
rank,  be  eligible  for  promotions, 
get  additional  training  and  have  a 
good  source  of  extra  income.  At 
the  same  time,  you’re  serving  with 
your  friends  in  your  hometown. 

The  information  outlined 
here  is  by  no  means  complete.  It’s 
up  to  you  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  you’ve  earned  through 
service  to  your  country.  Help  is  as 
close  as  your  telephone  or  your 
nearest  VA  office.  Use  it.  □ 
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Sooner  or  later,  the  career  soldier  must  face  up  to  the  civilian 
world.  But  how  does  the  civilian  react  when  he  comes  face-to-face 
with  the  professional  soldier?  The  following  scenario  was  dreamed  up  by 
(cialists  5 George  Korda  and  Jay  Finegan  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Public 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Europe  and  Seventh  Army.  Since  co-authoring  this 
for  EurArmy,  Finegan  ETSed  to  civilian  life  for  employment  with  Army  Times. 

SAY  AGAIN? 

SPSS  George  Korda  and  Jay  Finegan 


Finally,  Joe  Grunt  was  ready  for  his  big  interview. 
He'd  been  out  of  the  Army  for  2 months  looking 
for  a job,  and  here  was  his  first  chance.  He  entered 
the  building  and  reached  up  to  take  off  his  hat, 
but  remembered  he  didn’t  wear  a hat  anymore. 

Joe  looked  around.  Squatco,  Inc.  sure  had 
a fine  headquarters.  The  lawn  was  certainly  well- 
policed,  he  had  noted — and  there  had  been  no 
butts  on  the  sidewalk. 

Soon  he  was  called  in  to  see  Mr.  Raisinbrain, 
the  personnel  manager.  Joe  didn’t  like  the  name. 
His  drill  sergeant  at  Fort  Dix  had  been  a Sergeant 
Raisinbrain.  He  didn’t  think  they’d  be  related 
though,  because  the  name  is  common  in  the  East. 

“Come  in,  Mr.  Grunt.  I’m  Sam  Raisinbrain. 
Have  a seat.  Don’t  be  nervous.  I just  want  to  ask 
you  a few  questions  about  your  background  to  see 
if  you’d  fit  in  here  at  Squatco.  I see  you  just  got 
out  of  the  Army.  I was  never  in  the  service,  and 
I’m  always  interested  in  what  you  ex-soldiers  have 
to  say.  What  did  you  do  in  the  Army?’’ 

“Well,  sir,  my  job  was  clerking.  My  BRED  was 
6 Sep  72.  First  I went  to  BCT,  where  I made  E2. 
My  drill  sergeant  said  I was  a really  good  road- 
guard.  Before  I went  to  AIT  I had  a lot  of  KP  in 
the  mess,  and  sometimes  I had  police  call.” 

“Oh,  so  you  were  in  law  enforcement  work?” 
“Negative  on  that,”  Joe  said.  “Police  call 
means  we  picked  up  trash  and  cigarette  butts.” 
“But  where  do  the  police  enter  into  it  all?” 
“That’s  just  something  I never  understood 
either,  sir,”  said  Joe.  “After  AIT,  my  OIC  told  me 
I couldn’t  stay  in  CONUS,  that  they  were  deploying 
me  to  USAREUR.  After  my  port  call  came,  I took 
home  leave  and  then  reported  in  my  Class  As  for 
the  MAC  flight  to  Europe.” 

Raisinbrain  didn’t  understand,  but  he  didn’t 
want  to  appear  stupid.  He  asked  Grunt  to  go  on. 

“Upon  arrival  in  USAREUR,  I reported  to  the 
21st  AG  Replacement.  They  determined  where 
someone  with  my  MOS  could  be  best  utilized.  I 
went  to  the  2/99th  Abrasive  Materials  Engineers, 
really  a Strac  outfit.” 

“What  did  you  do  there?” 

“We  put  the  rough-stuff  back  on  used-up 
sandpaper,”  Joe  explained.  ’’But  first  I had  to  in- 
process,  and  that  required  touching  all  bases.  I had 
to  hand-carry  my  201  file  around.  Once  I finished 
in-processing  I had  all  my  ducks  in  order.” 

“So  you  did  some  hunting  in  Europe,  huh?” 
“No,  that  just  means  I had  all  my  stuff  to- 
gether, you  know.  At  that  point  in  time  I was  com- 
bat-ready. My  AO  was  the  company  orderly  room. 


I took  care  of  forms,  paperwork,  the  whole  9 yards. 
It  was  OK  working  there  until  I got  my  first  JUMPS 
LES,  and  saw  that  they’d  forgotten  my  BAS.  My 
CO  said  I’d  better  book  over  to  Finance  ASAP,  but 
my  First  Shirt  pulled  a hustle  and  got  it  squared 
away.” 

“What’s  a First  Shirt?” 

“You  know — the  Top,”  Joe  answered.  "That 
dude  had  boocoo  stripes  and  rockers,  a regular 
senior  noncom.” 

“A  non-combatant,  I suppose?” 

“No,  he  did  a tour  or  two  in  Nam,  but 
DEROSed  back  to  CONUS  for  duty  at  DA.  But  to 
get  back,  the  work  was  OK.  Our  XO  was  a butterbar 
and  he  made  sure  we  did  our  PT,  but  the  Old  Man, 
I mean,  the  CO,  didn’t  care  if  we  shammed  as  long 
as  the  work  got  done.  I can  still  hear  him  saying, 
‘Grunt,  make  sure  you  CYA  or  you’ll  be  SOL.” 

“You  know.  I’m  a little  confused  about  all 
this,”  Raisinbrain  said,  shaking  his  head.  “Were 
you  working  along  with  the  Navy,  sanding  down 
PT  boats  or  something?” 

“No,  no,”  Joe  answered.  “PT  means  we  did 
our  daily  dozen.  It  was  important  to  stay  in  shape 
because  it  reflected  on  our  EERs  if  we  didn’t.  We 
had  to  continue  to  march,  you  know.  We  had  to 
maintain  our  weight  at  the  standards  that  DA  and 
DOD  had  written  into  the  regs.  Anyway,  the  duty 
wasn’t  too  bad,  aside  from  an  occasional  CQ.  With 
my  base  pay  and  BAS  I could  afford  to  take  my 
POV  on  R&R  to  AFRC  nearly  every  weekend.” 

“Well,  I don’t  quite  understand  all  that  stuff,” 
Raisinbrain  said.  His  eyes  were  glassy,  he  felt  dizzy 
and  his  stomach  hurt.  “But  anyway,  why  do  you 
think  you’re  qualified  to  work  at  Squatco?” 

“Gee,  that’s  easy.  I had  a GT  score  of  130, 
I maxed  my  EER  and  when  I got  my  ARCOM  the 
brigade  commander  said  I had  untiring  zeal  and 
dedication  to  duty.  And  a brigade  commander  isn’t 
just  another  set  of  railroad  tracks  or  an  oak  leaf. 
That  guy  was  a full  bull,  you  know.” 

“I’m  learning  a lot  about  bull  today,”  Raisin- 
brain said. 

“Now  I see  that  it’s  almost  1400  hours,”  Joe 
said,  looking  at  his  watch,  “and  I gave  my  date  a 
1430  ETA.  Do  you  think  you  can  let  me  know  if 
I have  the  job  if  I check  back  NLT  your  COB?” 
“Let  me  tell  you  something.  Grunt,”  said 
Raisinbrain,  trembling  with  rage.  “DCU,  WCY.” 

“I’m  sorry,  but  I can’t  quite  home  in  on  that. 
Would  you  please  say  again?” 

With  a look  of  triumph  in  his  eyes  Raisin- 
brain answered,  “Don’t  Call  Us,  We’ll  Call  You!” 


SP4  Cindi  Small 


A GROUP  OF  wide-eyed, 
enthusiastic  children  gather 
around  the  flagpole  for  the  clos- 
ing ceremony  at  Camp  Sunny. 
Unlike  most  summer  campers, 
some  of  these  youngsters  are 
supported  by  crutches,  wheel- 
chairs or  braces.  Nevertheless  as 
their  happy  expressions  show, 
it’s  been  a fun-filled  2-week  ad- 
venture for  all  of  them. 

Camp  Sunny  is  summer 
fun  for  handicapped  children 
from  military  families  at  Fort 
Bragg  and  Pope  Air  Force  Base, 
N.C.  Activities  include  swimming, 
bowling,  cookouts,  horseback 
riding,  arts  and  crafts,  and  nature 
excursions.  The  camp  is  open 
weekday  mornings.  And  it’s  free. 

Master  Sergeant  Harry 
Sass  normally  works  in  the  civil 
affairs  office  at  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  Military  Assist- 
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SPECIALIST  4 CINDI  SMALL  Is  assigned  to  Public 
Affairs  Office.  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
PAUL  MORGAN  works  at  the  post  photo  lab. 
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ance.  This  year  he’s  the  director 
for  Camp  Sunny. 

“This  is  the  eighth  year 
now  that  Fort  Bragg  has  operat- 
ed Camp  Sunny,”  MSgt  Sass 
says.  Before,  the  camp,  spon- 
sored by  Army  Community  Serv- 
ice (ACS),  held  two  2-week  ses- 
sions. But  due  to  reduced  partic- 
ipation, it  was  cut  to  one  2-week 
session. 

“These  children  need  the 
social  exposure  that  summer 
camp  provides,”  Sgt  Sass  con- 
tinues. “These  are  kids  who  need 
to  be  in  touch  with  their  peer 
groups  and  adults  as  well.  They 
need  to  be  in  real  surroundings, 
not  just  a house.  We  give  these 
kids  undivided  attention.  We  let 
them  know  someone  who  cares 
is  there  to  help  them.” 

Fourteen  children  attend- 
9d  the  camp  last  year  compared 
; to  the  last  year’s  total  of  approxi- 
. mately  40  for  each  session.  “The 
main  problem,”  Sgt  Sass  ex- 


plains, “is  that  some  parents  can’t 
bring  the  kids  and  pick  them  up. 
But  also,  some  parents  still  hide 
them  away  . . . and  what  good 
does  that  do? 

Each  child  at  Camp  Sunny 
has  a volunteer  by  his  side  every 
minute.  The  volunteers  are  teen- 
age dependents — “volunteens” 
— as  well  as  adults,  both  de- 
pendent and  active  Army. 

Last  year  20  volunteens 
plus  four  adults  assisted  the 
children.  Sometimes  two  or  even 
three  volunteens  may  work  with 
one  severely  handicapped  child. 

Military  volunteers  are  in- 
terviewed before  being  accepted. 
They  must  prove  they’re  qualified 
and  responsible  enough  to  work 
with  handicapped  children. 

Private  First  Class  Lucy.  C. 
Sears,  44th  Medical  Brigade, 
helped  last  year  for  the  first  time. 
She  plans  to  be  a social  worker 
and  has  reared  members  of  her 
family  who  are  handicapped. 


“I  really  enjoy  the  camp 
and  the  kids.  It’s  something  spe- 
cial to  me,”  she  says.  “We  want 
the  children  to  see  more  of  life, 
and  do  more.  We  hope  to  have 
more  kids  back  next  year.” 

Sergeant  Mike  Smith,  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps  Artillery,  was  a 
volunteer  for  the  third  time.  He 
and  PFC  Sears  are  trying  to  find 
ways  to  get  more  children  to  at- 
tend this  year.  One  idea  is  to 
provide  a pick-up  bus  for  chil- 
dren without  transportation.  An- 
other is  to  publicize  the  camp  to 
parents  and  new  arrivals  on  post. 

As  Sgt  Smith  says,  “Camp 
Sunny  is  not  only  a place  to  bring 
a child  for  a day  of  fun.  It’s  a 
chance  for  the  child  to  adjust  to 
different  people,  activities  and 
places.  It’s  a chance  to  be  some- 
one other  than  just  another 
handicapped  child.  Here  the  child 
doesn’t  get  sympathy.  He  gets 
love,  care,  understanding  and, 
above  all,  makes  friends.”  □ 
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1LT  Robert  E.  Vail 

A QUESTION  OF  TIMING 


AS  56  men  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  other  freedom 
fighters  throughout  the  colonies 
prepared  to  give  meaning  to  the 
words  expressed  in  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson’s defiant  paper.  Fellow  pa- 
triots like  Patrick  Henry,  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Paine 
didn’t  sign  the  Declaration,  but 
they  stood  ready  to  defend  it. 

Segments  of  the  Declaration 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT  ROBERT  E.  VAIL  Is  assigned  to 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  Ad- 
vertising Directorate,  Fort  Sheridan,  III.  His  article, 
‘*AII  In  a Day’s  Race,"  appeared  In  the  May  ’76  SOL- 
DIERS. 


that  censured  the  Parliament  and 
the  people  of  England,  and  clauses 
that  pointedly  mentioned  “Scotch 
and  other  mercenaries”  were 
dropped  because  they  seemed  un- 
necessarily tactless.  The  line-by- 
line, word-by-word  editing  that 
Jefferson  bitterly  termed  “depre- 
dations” improved  rather  than 
damaged  the  document. 

Although  well  aware  they 
risked  hanging  and  loss  of  their 
property  and  fortunes,  several  of 
the  signers  enlivened  the  solemn 
proceedings  with  wry  examples  of 


18th-century  American  humor. 

With  a flourish,  John  Han- 
cock, president  of  the  Second 
Continental  Congress,  underscored 
his  large,  legible  signature.  “I  write 
so  that  George  III  may  read  it 
without  his  spectacles,”  he  re- 
marked bitingly. 

Only  two  men — Hancock, 
presiding  officer  of  the  congress, 
and  Charles  Thomson,  its  secre- 
tary— signed  the  historic  document 
on  the  evening  of  July  4,  1776.  That 
night  printer  John  Dunlap  and  his 
assistants  worked  late.  The  original 
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parchment  copy  featured  engross- 
ing, a type  of  penmanship  com- 
monly used  in  preparing  formal 
documents  during  the  18th  century. 
It  also  bore  a new  title:  “THE 
UNANIMOUS  DECLARATION 
of  the  thirteen  united  STATES  OF 
AMERICA.” 

Squeezing  the  long  name  on 
one  line  apparently  baffled  the 
penman.  He  solved  the  problem  by 
printing  “united”  in  small  letters 
and  capitalizing  “STATES  OF 
AMERICA.”  A union  of  states  re- 
mained a vague  ideal.  On  July  5, 
copies  of  the  document  rolled  off 
the  presses  and  sent  on  their 
long  journeys  to  the  colonies  and 
Army  posts. 

Hancock’s  defiant  gesture, 
one  of  a series  of  annoying  acts, 
marked  him  for  British  vengeance. 
However,  as  the  official  name  ap- 
pearing on  the  first  copies  of  the 
Declaration,  Hancock’s  bold  sig- 
nature assured  his  immortality  in 
American  history.  Even  today  men 
frequently  call  their  signatures 
“John  Hancocks.” 

Benjamin  Harrison,  a dele- 
gate from  Virginia  who  weighed 
i 240  pounds,  loved  a good  joke, 
j Probably  the  tallest  and  certainly 
I the  heftiest  delegate  to  the  con- 
gress, he  soon  became  one  of  its 
most  popular  members. 

On  the  day  he  signed  the 
Declaration,  Harrison  stood  next 
to  the  birdlike  delegate  from  Mas- 
I sachusetts,  Elbridge  Gerry.  With  a 
I great  laugh,  Harrison  turned  to  his 
I diminutive  colleague,  “I  shall  have 
a great  advantage  over  you,  Mr. 
Gerry,  when  we  are  all  hung  for 
what  we  are  now  doing,”  he  said. 
“From  the  size  and  weight  of  my 
body  I shall  die  in  a few  minutes, 
but  from  the  lightness  of  your  body 
you  will  dance  in  the  air  an  hour 
or  two  before  you  are  dead.” 

When  a slight,  elegantly 
garbed  man  approached  the  table, 
Hancock  raised  a restraining  hand. 
“You  had  no  hand  in  the  Declara- 
tion’s adoption.  Are  you  willing  to 
risk  signing  it?” 

“Most  willing!”  replied  the 
Maryland  delegate,  a latecomer  to 
the  congress. 

With  a steady  hand  and  a 


flourish  of  intricate  swirls  he  wrote 
“Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.” 
To  distinguish  himself  from  other 
men  of  the  same  name  in  his  family 
and  to  identify  himself  unmistak- 
ably, the  Maryland  delegate  habit- 
ually included  the  name  of  his 
magnificent  estate  in  his  signature. 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  wealthiest 
man  in  all  the  colonies,  America’s 
first  millionaire  willingly  joined 
the'  rebels  who  signed  the  trai- 
torous document. 

As  Carroll  signed,  a fellow- 
delegate  whistled  and  quipped, 
“There  goes  a few  millions!” 

Samuel  Hopkins,  second 
oldest  member  of  the  assembly, 
took  up  the  quill  pen  and  struggled 
to  sign  the  parchment.  With  his  left 
hand  he  steadied  the  wrist  of  his 
palsied  right  hand  and  traced  a 
shaky  signature:  “My  hand  trem- 
bles, but  my  heart  does  not,”  he 
exclaimed  indignantly  as  he  relin- 
quished the  pen  to  William  Ellery, 
delegate  from  Rhode  Island. 

“Prudence  is  a rascally  vir- 
tue,” Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  remarked 
as  he  signed  the  Declaration  on 
August  2,  1776.  His  quip  voiced  the 
fear  of  retaliation  that  haunted 
each  signer  if  America  lost  the  war 
that  would  surely  follow  the  publi- 
cation of  their  names. 

The  31 -year-old  Rush  was 
not  yet  a member  of  the  congress 
during  the  4 crucial  days  of  debate 
over  Jefferson’s  controversial  doc- 
ument. Elected  one  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s new  delegates  late  in  July, 
he  arrived  days  after  the  Congress 
approved  the  Declaration. 

Pen  in  hand,  Benjamin 
Franklin  bent  over  the  table  and, 
through  his  bifocals,  peered  at  the 
paper  in  front  of  him.  “Come, 
come,  sir,  we  must  be  unani- 
mous,” Hancock  urged.  “There 
must  be  no  pulling  different  ways, 
we  must  all  hang  together.” 

The  elderly  Franklin 
straightened  and  smiled  at  the  pre- 
siding officer.  “Yes,”  he  replied, 
“we  must  indeed  all  hang  together, 
or  most  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang 
separately.” 

Fifty  years  elapsed  before 
anyone  mentioned  Franklin’s  witty 
remark.  Many  historians  now  be- 


lieve the  jest  is  only  a pleasant 
legend.  The  quick  retort,  however, 
exemplifies  the  American  philoso- 
pher’s dry  wit  and  its  truth  makes 
it  a legendary  wisecrack  worth 
preserving. 

Jefferson  and  the  congress 
did  their  work  well.  To  this  day  it 
remains  a magnificent  and  stirring 
document,  “an  expression  of  the 
American  mind.”  Professor  Moses 
Coit  Tyler  describes  it  in  emotional 
words;  “Indeed,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  a kind  of  war 
song;  it  is  a stately  and  a passionate 
chant  of  human  freedom;  it  is  a 
prose  lyric  of  civil  and  military 
heroism.” 

“Undaunted  resolution” 
lighted  the  face  of  each  signer  of 
Thomas  Jefferson’s  fateful  compo- 
sition. This  information  comes  to 
us  from  a close  observer  who  was 
then  present — William  Ellery  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Throughout  the  formal  sign- 
ing this  delegate  from  the  smallest 
colony  stationed  himself  close  to 
the  table  presided  over  by  secre- 
tary Thomson.  “I  was  determined 
to  see  how  they  all  looked  as  they 
signed  what  might  be  their  death 
warrants,”  Ellery  reported.  “I 
eyed  each  closely  as  he  affixed  his 
name  to  the  document.  All  faces 
showed  undaunted  resolution.” 

From  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  hall  in  which  the  56 
colonists  inscribed  their  names  to 
freedom  came  an  uncontrollable 
electric  energy. 

Washington’s  troops,  await- 
ing attack  in  New  York,  heard  the 
Declaration  read  at  6 p.m.  July  9. 
On  July  18  Abigail  Adams  and 
thousands  of  cheering  patriots  re- 
joiced in  Boston’s  celebration.  It 
was  the  second  week  in  August 
before  copies  of  the  Declaration 
reached  distant  Georgia,  the  col- 
ony furthest  from  the  immortal 
event.  Citizens  gathered  around 
Savannah’s  Liberty  Pole  to  listen 
and  marvel  at  the  document's  rev- 
olutionary ideas.  It  took  remote 
Georgia  settlements  until  late  Sep- 
tember to  finally  hear  the  news. 

Despite  the  passing  of  200 
years,  we  rediscover  the  events 
with  similar  excitement  today.  □ 
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IN  ALASKA  IT  SEEMS  like  almost 
everyone  owns  or  flies  an  airplane.  In 
fact,  there’s  a registered  commercial 
or  private  airplane  for  about  one  out 
of  every  84  state  residents. 

Most  of  the  aircraft  are  the 
small,  one-engine  type.  They’re  used 
for  hauling  mail  and  supplies  to  vil- 
lages in  the  bush,  commuting  to  work, 
sightseeing  and,  among  other  things, 
getting  into  otherwise  inaccessible 
fishing  and  hunting  spots. 

Master  Sergeant  Harry  T. 
Proptwister  (that’s  not  his  real  name) 
is  one  of  many  soldiers  in  Alaska  who 
have  a private  pilot’s  license.  He’s 
also  a member  of  a military  flying  club 
and  a big  fan  of  fishing. 

This  past  summer  he  and  an- 
other sergeant  decided  to  spend  a long 
holiday  weekend  fishing  on  the  Susit- 
na  River  north  of  Anchorage.  He  had 
been  told  that  the  fishing  was  great 
and  how  to  find  a gravel  bar  where 
he  could  easily  land  a small  plane. 

Saturday  morning,  Sgt  Prop- 
twister  kissed  his  wife  goodby,  saying 
he’d  be  back  the  following  Monday 
evening.  He  and  his  fishing  buddy 
then  took  off  into  the  “wide  blue 
yonder.’’  After  about  an  hour  flying 
time  he  spotted  the  Susitna  and 
dropped  down  to  find  the  landing  spot. 

He  made  a couple  of  low  and 
slow  passes,  picked  his  spot  and  went 
in  for  a landing.  The  plane  had  just 
about  finished  taxiing  when  suddenly 
the  nose  dipped.  There  was  a loud 
crack,  the  engine  stopped,  and  very 
slowly  the  tail  of  the  aircraft  went  up 
and  flipped  over. 

Both  flying  fishermen  found 


themselves  sitting  upside  down. 

Climbing  out,  it  didn’t  take 
long  for  them  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened. A pothole,  just  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  catch  their  landing  gear, 
had  caused  them  to  ground  loop.  The 
only  damage  they  could  find  was  to 
the  prop. 

Sgt  Proptwister’s  problem 
wasn’t  unusual  for  pilots  in  Alaska. 
The  mountain  passes,  glaciers  and 
tundra  are  littered  with  wrecks  of 
small  aircraft,  victims  of  mechanical 
failures  or  mistakes  in  judgment. 

To  rescue  these  pilots  and  pas- 
sengers, the  Alaska  Air  Command  at 
Elmondorf  Air  Force  Base  has  set  up 
a special  organization.  Called  the 
Search  and  Rescue  Coordination 
Center  (RCC),  it’s  staffed  by  12 
members  of  the  71st  Rescue  Squadron 
and  headed  by  Air  Force  Lieutenant 
Colonel  George  Eldridge. 

“We’re  responsible  for  coor- 
dinating search  and  rescue  efforts 
throughout  the  state  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  panhandle — the  Aleutian 
chain.  The  Coast  Guard  handles  that 
with  an  occasional  request  for  our 
help,’’  says  Lt  Col  Eldridge. 

The  RCC  becomes  involved  in 
a mission  when  a state  or  Federal 
agency  requests  assistance.  Calls  for 
assistance  usually  come  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  (FAA), 
state  police.  National  Park  Service  or 
the  armed  services. 

“Our  primary  mission  is  to  lo- 
cate downed  aircraft,’’  says  the  col- 
onel. “Lost  hikers,  snowmachines, 
mountain  climbers  and  others  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
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troopers.  McKinley  National  Park 
belongs  to  the  National  Park  Service 
and  they’re  responsible  for  searches 
within  the  park.  However,  if  either  of 
these  agencies  requests  our  help  we 
can  do  it.’’ 

When  SOLDIERS  visited  the 
RCC  it  was  a busy  place  indeed.  A 
massive  communications  console 
filled  the  small  room  and  the  air  was 
alive  with  static  from  incoming  trans- 
missions. A search  was  in  progress. 

A student  pilot  had  taken  off 
from  Anchorage  on  a cross-country 
flight  to  Homer.  The  last  reported 
contact  was  when  he  stopped  to  refuel  |li 
at  Kenai. 

When  the  plane  was  reported 
overdue  the  RCC  went  into  action. 
The  area  covered  by  the  pilot’s  flight 
plan  was  broken  down  into  search 
areas  called  grids.  Help  was  requested 
from  the  local  Civil  Air  Patrol  (CAP) 
and  each  pilot  who  responded  was 
assigned  a grid  to  search. 

“Today  we  have  15  planes  in- 
volved in  the  search.  One  is  from  the 
71st  and  two  from  the  25th  Tactical 
Air  Squadron.  The  rest  belong  to  the 
CAP,’’  Col  Eldridge  explains.  Most 
CAP  planes  are  surplus  military  air- 
craft, he  says.  When  used  for  such 
missions  the  RCC  furnishes  gas  and 
oil  and  the  pilots  donate  their  time. 

When  civilian  pilots  and  planes  |ng 
aren’t  available,  or  aren’t  equipped 
for  a particular  mission,  then  Army 
and  Air  Force  aircraft  are  used.  Both 
services  have  specially  trained  units 
to  handle  almost  any  emergency. 

How  long  the  search  continues 
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depends  on  a number  of  factors — the  m( 
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terrain,  time  of  year,  weather,  the 
probable  physical  condition  of  the 
downed  pilot  and  even  the  type  of 
survival  gear  he’s  reportedly  carrying. 

“We  search  up  to  the  point 
where  there  isn’t  any  possibility  of 
anyone  being  alive.  During  the  winter 
i a person  has  to  be  in  good  physical 
: condition  after  the  crash  in  order  to 
I survive.  So  we  generally  search  more 
intensively  in  a shorter  time. 

“It’s  also  harder  to  spot  a 
downed  aircraft  in  the  winter.  The 
predominant  color  of  aircraft  up  here 
I seems  to  be  white.  When  you  get 
I white  aircraft  on  white  snow  it’s  dif- 
ficult to  spot,’’  says  Col  Eldridge. 

I The  rescue  expert  went  on  to 

, tell  about  a pilot  from  California.  The 
I RCC  had  almost  lost  hope  on  him. 

I “He  was  found  on  the  13th  day 

I Df  the  search  sitting  in  his  upside- 
) iown  airplane,  wearing  low-quarter 
i shoes  and  a windbreaker — healthy  as 
;an  be. 

“He  had  a white  airplane.  He 
: lidn’t  have  a radio  because  he  had 
I 'orgotten  to  take  his  battery  out  and 
: t had  drained.  He  had  no  emergency 
1 ocator  beacon.  He  didn’t  do  anything 
■ o assist  our  spotting  him. 

» “Planes  had  flown  over  him 

j ow  enough  to  get  his  plane’s  tail 
lumbers  but  he  was  inside  with  noth- 
s ng  but  white  facing  up.  He  finally  got 
1 )ut  and  stamped  ‘help’  in  the  snow. 
\ "he  letters  were  small  and  we 
li  ouldn’t  see  white  on  white, 
s “A  helicopter  finally  spotted 

lim  only  because  he  opened  the  door, 
s howing  dark  against  the  white.  But 
e mce  we  spotted  one  Army  crash  from 


a distance  of  8 miles  because  the  air- 
craft was  painted  day-glo  orange.’’ 

As  Col  Eldridge  finished  his 
story,  two  words  came  through  loud 
and  clear  out  of  the  jumble  of  trans- 
mission noises  pouring  out  of  the 
RCC’s  radios:  “Mid-Air!” 

Major  Tom  Spangler  jumped 
out  of  his  seat  at  the  console,  keyed 
his  mike  and  asked  for  more  informa- 
tion. It  wasn’t  long  before  everyone 
in  the  room  learned  what  happened. 

One  of  the  CAP  aircraft,  look- 
ing for  the  downed  student  pilot,  had 
been  rammed  in  mid-air  by  another 
light  plane.  Both  planes  had  crashed 
about  4 miles  north  of  Summit  Lake, 
40  miles  south  of  Anchorage.  There 
were  no  survivors  from  either  crash. 
The  student  pilot  whom  the  CAP  pilot 
had  been  searching  for  was  found  the 
following  day.  He  hadn’t  survived  his 
crash  either. 

Fortunately  the  mortality  rate 
of  downed  flyers  is  less  than  5 per- 
cent. Thanks  to  the  RCC  most  are 
found  in  a very  short  time,  and  don’t 
have  to  survive  the  elements  as  well 
as  the  crash. 

Prolonged  operations,  such  as 
the  unsuccessful  search  for  Con- 
gressman Hale  Boggs  which  lasted  39 
days  and  3,500  flying  hours,  have  di- 
minished. Col  Eldridge  credits  Feder- 
al and  state  laws  requiring  pilots  to 
carry  an  emergency  locator  transmit- 
ter (ELT)  beacon  in  their  aircraft. 

“The  range  of  the  beacon  is 
line-of-sight.  If  a plane’s  down  in  a 
valley  its  range  might  be  limited  to 
just  a few  miles.  Our  normal  proce- 
dure in  high,  mountainous  terrain  is 


to  fly  a grid  at  20,000  feet  and  try  to 
pick  up  beacon  signals.” 

He  also  credits  new  hunting 
laws  for  some  of  the  decrease  in  pro- 
longed searches.  In  1975  it  became 
illegal  to  shoot  the  same  day  a pilot 
flew.  This  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
a pilot  from  landing  next  to  a moose, 
jumping  out  and  shooting. 

Popular  bear  and  seal  hunts  are 
no  longer  legal,  and  that  has  helped. 
That  used  to  be  the  cause  for  pro- 
longed searches  for  downed  aircraft. 

On  an  average,  the  RCC  coor- 
dinates about  400  search  and  rescue 
missions  a year.  During  the  summer 
the  center  gets  five  to  six  calls  a day 
from  pilots  reporting  a downed  air- 
craft. Even  though  most  of  these  calls 
concern  old  wrecks  that  haven’t  been 
cleared  away,  the  RCC  still  logs  as 
many  as  150  missions  during  the 
prime  fishing  and  hunting  months  of 
August  and  September. 

As  for  Sgt  Proptwister — like 
the  pilot  from  California — he  had  for- 
gotten to  remove  the  battery  from  his 
upside-down  aircraft  so  his  radio  was 
out.  But  thanks  to  his  ELT  the  search 
for  him  was  short. 

An  Army  helicopter  picked  up 
his  distress  signal  early  Tuesday 
morning.  By  midafternoon  he  had  a 
new  prop  installed  and  was  home  for 
supper  that  evening. 

Regardless  of  the  new  laws, 
improved  navigational  aids  and  care- 
ful pilots,  aircraft  accidents  in  Alaska 
still  happen.  Even  so,  every  pilot  in 
Alaska  feels  reassured,  knowing  that 
if  it  happens  to  him  he  can  depend 
on  the  RCC  for  quick  help.  □ 


McKinley  mission 


THE  ARMY  HAS  A NUMBER  of 
highly  trained  units  in  Alaska  to  lend  a 
hand  in  Rescue  Coordination  Center 
(RCC)  missions.  The  120th  Aviation 
Company  at  Fort  Richardson  keeps  a 
team  of  Huey  pilots  on  emergency 
standby  24  hours  a day.  Besides  search 
and  rescue  these  teams  fly  medical 
evacuations  and  water-bucket  missions 
to  fight  forest  fires. 

The  Northern  Warfare  Training 
Center  at  Fort  Greely  has  a mountain- 
eering team  for  rescuing  people  from 
Alaska’s  rugged  mountain  terrain.  They 
are  also  specially  equipped  and  trained 
to  make  high-altitifde  rescues  above  the 
14,000-foot  level.  (See  “Survival  at  -70° 
F,”  November  ’76  SOLDIERS.) 

Although  rescuing  injured 
climbers  on  20,300-foot  Mount  McKin- 
ley is  the  responsibility  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  few  civilian  helicopters 
are  equipped  or  available  to  take  on  such 
a task.  For  this  reason  the  RCC  often 
requests  help  from  the  242d  Aviation 
Company  (Sugarbears)  at  Fort 
Wainwright. 

The  Sugarbears  made  numerous 
search  and  rescue  flights  last  year.  For 
Chief  Warrant  Officers  Steve  Davidson 
and  Reuben  Johnston,  one  mission 
stands  out  above  the  rest. 

In  April,  with  the  temperature 
hovering  around  the  0°  F mark,  they 
were  requested  to  fly  a rescue  mission 
to  Mount  McKinley.  An  injured  man, 
the  captain  of  a Swiss  climbing  team, 
was  stranded  at  the  14,300-foot  level. 

“Normally,  we  go  up  there  in  a 
C model  CH47  (Chinook),’’  recalls  the 
pilot,  CW02  Davidson.  “But  they 
weren’t  available  at  the  time  and  we  had 
to  take  an  older,  less  powerful  A model. 

“We  went  through  our  normal 
method  of  preparing  the  aircraft. 
There’s  an  oxygen  system  specifically 


made  for  this  kind  of 
mission.  We  got  that  on 
the  aircraft,  along  with 
the  flight  surgeon  and 
necessary  medical 
equipment,  and  left  for 
Talkeetna  to  marry  up 
with  the  Air  Force.’’ 

The  Air  Force 
provided  a C130  ‘Top- 
cat’  aircraft  that  relayed 
all  their  com- 
munications  and,  when- 
ever possible,  did  the 
spotting.  It  also  provided  a helicopter  to 
take  the  injured  man  to  the  nearest 
medical  facility. 

At  Talkeetna  the  team  also  picked 
up  two  Air  Force  paramedics  from  the 
71st  Rescue  Squadron. 

“At  first  it  didn’t  look  as  if  we 
could  get  into  the  pick-up  area,’’  CWO 
Davidson  says.  “We  tried  flying  around 
it  by  climbing  over  a small  ridgeline,  but 
because  of  the  altitude,  lack  of  power, 
weight  of  the  aircraft  and  winds,  we 
couldn’t  get  over  it. 

“The  wind  on  the  north  side  of 
the  mountain  was  running  about  30 
knots.  In  places  it  can  gust  anywhere 
from  50  to  100  knots.  That’s  ever-pres- 
ent in  your  mind  when  you’re  operating 
near  the  top  of  McKinley.  You  shouldn’t 
be  there  in  the  first  place — flying  in 
winds  no  helicopter  was  designed  to  fly. 

“It  looked  as  though  we  were 
going  to  have  to  go  to  15,000  or  15,500 
feet  to  get  over  the  ridge.  So  we  elected 
to  try  a different  route  into  the  area.’’ 

The  copilot  of  the  flight,  CW03 
Johnston,  breaks  in  with  an  explanation. 
“The  reason  we  tried  to  get  over  that 
ridgeline  was  because  we  could  then 
have  landed  in  a direction  that  would 
give  us  an  escape  route  if  we  ran  into 
problems.  The  terrain  is  very  rugged  and 
gives  you  a minimum  of  forced  landing 
areas.  You’re  likely  to  go  into  either  a 
snowball  or  a glacier.’’ 

CWO  Davidson  nods  in  agree- 
ment and  continues.  “We  backed  off  the 
mountain  and  dropped  down  a little 
lower.  We  flew  up  a valley  through  Ka- 
hiltna  glacier  and  then  climbed  back  up 
to  the  pick-up  point. 

“We  were  right  at  our  max 
power.  The  controls  were  sluggish  and 
the  aircraft’s  response  was  slow.  But 
once  we  got  into  the  area  we  picked  up 
a ground  cushion  which  gave  us  more 


power  and  we  were  able  to  hover.’’ 

The  injured  climber  wasn’t  at  the 
14,300-foot  level.  The  two  pilots  had  just 
about  given  up  hope  of  finding  him  when 
they  spotted  some  ski  tracks.  They 
didn’t  know  it  at  the  time,  but  the  rest 
of  the  climbing  party  had  climbed  down 
that  morning  and  left  their  captain  up 
there  alone. 

“We  followed  the  ski  tracks,’’ 
CWO  Davidson  says,  “and  found  him 
at  the  14,600-foot  level,  just  off  the  side 
of  the  pick-up  area  where  we  couldn’t 
set  the  aircraft  down. 

“On  our  left  was  a 3,000-foot 
cliff,’’  CWO  Johnston  continues.  “In 
front  of  us  was  a 6,000-foot  cliff  and  on 
our  right  was  that  ridgeline  we  knew  we 
couldn’t  get  over.’’ 

“While  we  were  hovering,’’ 
CWO  Davidson  says,  “the  crew  realized 
that  we  could  turn  the  aircraft  around 
and  set  the  rear  skis  down  and  drop  the 
ramp.  When  we  did  that  I became  a little 
apprehensive. 

“The  aircraft  was  hovering  right 
on  its  top  power  and  was  a little  shaky. 
Looking  out  my  side  I had  a little  bit 
of  reference,  but  Mr.  Johnston  was 
looking  right  down  into  a crevasse.  At 
a time  like  that  you  wonder  just  where 
in  the  hell  you’re  going  to  end  up. 

“As  soon  as  the  ramp  hit  the 
snow  the  paramedics  were  off  the  air- 
craft. Those  guys  are  fantastic — highly 
trained,  super-motivated,  just  the  very 
best  people  to  have  around.’’ 

Although  it  seemed  like  forever, 
the  chopper  was  on  the  ground  less  than 
3 minutes  before  paramedics  had  the 
stranded  climber  and  his  gear  on  board. 

“From  then  on  it  was  relatively 
easy  to  get  off  the  mountain,  even  if 
you’re  at  max  power.  You  just  let  the 
thing  slide  off  and  you’re  flying.  It’s  just 
a matter  of  knowing  you’re  going  to 
descend  anyway,’’  says  CWO  Davidson. 

“It  was  quite  an  experience,” 
CWO  Johnston  adds.  “Normally,  in  a 
tight  situation  like  that  you  like  to  be  at 
the  controls.  That  was  the  hardest  thing 
for  me — just  to  sit  back,  monitor  the 
instruments  and  try  to  remain  calm.” 
Evidently,  all  the  pilots  in  the 
242d  Aviation  Company  are  calm,  highly 
trained  professionals.  Despite  the  many 
difficult  missions  they  have  flown  in  the 
unforgiving  Alaskan  environment,  the 
Sugarbears  have  logged  some  16,000 
hours  without  a single  accident.  Q 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  54,  56) 


• Successful  completion  of  2-year  non-resi- 
dent Sergeants  Major  Academy  course  counts 
equally  in  competition  with  senior  NCOs  who 
complete  22-week  resident  course. . . .Promot- 
able  E7s  can  now  apply  for  the  non-resident 
course. . . .Active  Army  soldiers  apply  by  letter 
through  channels  to:  Commander , MILPERCEN , 
ATTN:  DAPC-EPZ-HA,  2461  Eisenhower  Ave- 
nue, Alexandria,  Va.  22331. 

• Army  seeking  qualified  NCOs  for  Noncom- 
missioned Officer  Logistics  Program  (NCOLP) . 

. . .AR  614-200  lists  requirements. . . .Entry  is 
voluntary. . . .Standards  are  high. . . .Selections 

made  by  DA  Selection  Board Chosen  NCOs 

will  attend  9-week  NCOLP  course  at  Fort  Lee , 
Va. . . .Call  Autovon  221-8026  to  get  more  infor- 
mation . 

• Active  Army  and  Army  National  Guard  offi- 
cers may  now  wear  General  Staff  insignia  while 
on  statutory  tours  with  National  Guard  Bureau. 

. . .Also,  General  Staff  identification  badge  may 
be  awarded  to  officers  after  one  year's  service 
on  Army  General  Staff. . . .Emphasizes  National 
Guard  role  as  full  partner  in  Total  Army . 

• U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  retirement  home  for  aged , in- 
valid and  disabled  enlisted  and  warrant  officer 
members  of  Army  and  Air  Force  at  no  cost  to 
taxpayer . . . .Public  Law  94-545  requires  resi- 
dent members  to  pay  up  to  25  percent  of  their 
retirement  pay  or  other  Federal-source  an- 
nuities. . . .Also  authorizes  deduction  of  up  to 

50  cents  a month  from  pay  of  all  Regular  Army 
enlisted  and  warrant  officer  members  of  Army 
and  Air  Force. . . .Deductions  went  into  effect 
in  March  of  this  year . 

• Making  a summer  PCS? . . .You  may  now  be 
placed  on  waiting  list  at  new  post  with  an  effec- 
tive date  the  day  you  depart  your  previous  duty 

station Simply  pick  up  a DA  Form  1746  at 

your  family  housing  office. . . .Then  get  your 
personnel  officer  to  validate  it  and  send  it  to 
your  next  duty  station . 


FOR  NEW  SOLDIERS 

Each  month,  SOLDIERS  will  put  Items  of  Interest  for  new  soldiers  In  this 
column.  AN  soldiers  Interested  In  what's  happening  at  Army  training  activities 
are  invited  to  read  and  contribute.  Action  photos  of  training,  and  useful  facts 
new  soldiers  should  know  are  welcome.  Address:  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  22314,  ATTN:  NEW  SOLDIERS. 


• Rank  of  warrant  officer  includes  four  kinds 
of  insignia.  The  difference  in  them  is  the  num- 
ber of  squares  on  each  bar . The  more  squares 
there  are,  the  higher  the  rank. 


W01  CW2 


CW3  CW4 


Those  with  a single  square  are 
simply  referred  to  as  warrant 
officers.  Those  with  two  or  more 
squares  are  "chief"  warrant  offi- 
cers. All  are  addressed  as 
"Mister . " 

Warrant  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army . They 
are  highly  skilled  in  technical 
fields . They  may  be  given  most 
duties  normally  assigned  com- 
missioned officers . They  rate  a 
salute  by  enlisted  soldiers , and 
should  be  called  "sir." 


Hanging  Flyer 
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CONSUMERS  CORNER 


□ What  do  you  do  if  someone  around  you  swallows  poison?  Your  ability  to  react 
quickly  with  the  right  treatment  could  be  crucial.  Below  are  some  instructions 
suggested  by  the  American  National  Red  Cross.  Read  them  carefully,  cut  along  the 
dotted  line  and  tape  to  your  medicine  cabinet. 


+ 


FIRST  AID  FOR  POISONING 


□ Keep  calm,  act  promptly.  If  you  are  alone, 
give  vital  first  aid  immediately.  Then  get  medi- 
cal advice  from  a physician , hospital  emergency 
room  or  poison  control  information  center . Try 
to  identify  the  poison  and  look  for  its  container . 
If  a second  person  is  available,  direct  him  to 
call  while  you  are  giving  first  aid.  The  caller 
should  identify  the — 

• age  and  weight  of  victim 

• name  of  poison  and  the  amount  swallowed 

• whether  victim  has  vomited 

• your  location 

□ If  you  have  the  original  poison  container 
and  it  describes  a specific  antidote,  administer 
that  antidote,  if  available,  following  directions. 

□ If  you  don't  know  what  poison  was  swal- 
lowed, but  the  victim  is  neither  unconscious  nor 
having  convulsions,  dilute  the  poison  by  giving 
milk  or  water — 3 to  4 glasses  for  an  adult,  1 to 

2 glasses  for  a child.  Do  not  induce  vomiting. 

□ If  a corrosive  poison  such  as  a strong  acid 
or  alkali  has  been  swallowed,  do  not  induce 
vomiting.  It  can  cause  further  damage  to  air 
and  food  passages.  Dilute  with  milk  or  water. 
Neutralize  an  acid  by  administering  milk  of 
magnesia  mixed  with  water . If  the  poison  is  an 
alkali,  give  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  mixed  with 
water.  You  may  also  give  the  victim  a soothing 
substance  such  as  milk  , olive  oil  or  egg  whites 
to  coat  the  lining  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 


□ If  a petroleum  product  such  as  gasoline  or 
turpentine  has  been  swallowed , do  not  induce 
vomiting.  It  can  harm  the  lungs  and  even  cause 
pneumonia . Give  the  victim  4 ounces  of  mineral 
oil.  Otherwise  dilute  with  milk  or  water. 

□ If  the  poison  is  neither  corrosive  nor  a 
petroleum  product,  but  you  don't  have  the  orig- 
inal container  or  antidote  directions , dilute  the 
poison  with  water  or  milk . Induce  vomiting  by 
tickling  the  back  of  the  throat  with  your  finger 
or  by  giving  syrup  of  ipecac.  Fold  the  victim's 
head  down  while  he  is  vomiting  to  prevent  the 
vomited  material  from  reentering  the  food  and 
air  passages.  Administer  a commercial  prepa- 
ration called  the  "universal  antidote,"  if  avail- 
able, which  absorbs  the  poison. 

□ If  the  victim  is  unconscious , keep  his  air- 
way open.  Give  artificial  respiration  if  he  isn't 
breathing. 

□ If  the  victim  is  having  convulsions,  do 
not  give  him  anything  to  drink  or  attempt  to  in- 
duce vomiting.  Loosen  tight  clothing  at  the 
neck  and  waist.  Watch  for  an  obstruction  of  his 
airway  and  give  artificial  respiration  if  needed , 
Do  not  attempt  to  restrain  him . Position  him  so 
that  he  will  not  injure  himself.  After  the  con- 
vulsion, turn  him  on  his  side  or  face  down  with 
his  head  turned  so  mucus  will  drain  from  his 
mouth.  Arrange  hospital  transportation  imme- 
diately . 
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BITS  AND  PIECES 
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• Bumper  sticker , above , is  a vanishing 
breed.  . . .Fact  is,  it's  a collectors  item! 
SOLDIERS  has  managed  to  locate  50  of  them  and 
they'll  be  sent  to  the  first  50  readers  who  write 
for  one  (no  phone  calls  please)  . . . .Write: 
BUMPER  STICKER,  c/o  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

• About  1,000  junior  year  ROTC  cadets  will 
be  eligible  for  guaranteed  active  duty  for  train- 
ing (ADT)  program  starting  with  school  year 
1977-78. . . .Upon  graduation  and  commissioning 
as  2d  Lts , selected  cadets  will  attend  officer 
basic  course,  then  be  assigned  to  an  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  cr  Army  Reserve  unit  to  complete 
their  military  obligation . 

• Soldier's  Manuals  and  Skill  Qualification 
Tests  (SQTs)  will  be  just  as  important  for  Re- 
serve Component  soldiers  as  for  active  Army 
soldiers , say  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
officials. . . .Although  "record"  SQTs  for  Re- 
serve Component  soldiers  won't  start  until  April 
1978,  reservists  should  start  preparing  for  test 
as  soon  as  manuals  are  received . 

• Marquis  de  Lafayette , 
the  Erench  noble  who 
fought  alongside  Ameri- 
can colonists  during  the 
American  Revolution , is 
commemorated  on  13- 
cent  stamp , right , to  be 
issued  June  13  at  Char- 
leston , S .C  . . . .Date 
marks  200th  anniver- 
sary of  Lafayette's  land- 
ing on  coast  of  South 
Carolina . 


A Timely  Miscellany  of  Facts 
and  Figures  About  Our  Army 

Representative  Force:  From  its  beginning,  one  of  the 
main  concerns  about  the  All  Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  was  whether 
it  would  be  representative  of  the  American  public  as  a whole. 
A recent  Defense  Department  report — inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Congressman  William  A.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin— indicates  that  the  AVF  is  “remarkably  representative.” 

Four  measures  were  used  in  reaching  this  conclusion; 
income,  region,  sex  and  race.  Only  in  the  case  of  men-women 
ratio  is  there  a wide  disparity  with  the  national  average.  And 
even  here,  there  is  a vast  improvement  over  AVF’s  drafted 
predecessor  as  a result  of  an  active  effort  to  recruit  women 
into  all  services. 

Fears  that  the  AVF  would  only  attract  low  income  groups 
did  not  materialize.  In  fact,  the  AVF  is  representative  of  all 
income  groups.  In  almost  every  income  category,  from  lowest 
to  highest,  there  is  only  a small  percentage  point  difference. 

Regionally,  the  AVF  is  virtually  a mirror  image  of  the 
nation.  The  top  10  states  in  population,  with  53  percent  of  the 
male  youth  population,  account  for  53  percent  of  recruits.  The 
top  20  states  in  population,  with  75  percent  of  the  male  youth 
population,  make  up  75  percent  of  the  volunteers. 

From  the  standpoint  of  race,  the  AVF  is  again  repre- 
sentative. The  percentage  of  blacks  In  the  military  has  grown 
significantly  since  fiscal  year  1974,  reflecting  the  increased 
opportunities  offered  minorities  in  the  military  services.  The 
number  has  stabilized  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

“Today’s  military,  is  very  representative  of  the  population 
from  which  it  is  drawn,”  Congressman  Steiger  concludes. 

Officer  Inventory:  From  a peak  of  172,367  officers  in 
1969,  the  total  of  active  Army  officers  has  tapered  to  98,345 
in  1977,  distributed  by  grade  as  follows:  Gen  431;  Col  4,457; 
LtCol  11,  154;  Maj  16,  505;  Capt  30,528;  IstLt  9,455;  2dLt 
12,815;  WO  13,000. 

Home  on  Wheels:  In  this  mobile,  modern  Army,  approxi- 
mately 30,000  Army  families  live  in  mobile  homes.  About  12,000 
families  own  their  own  units. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  11) 

Foreign  Exchange:  1 H 2.  F 3.  O 4.  B 5.  M 6.  D 7.  K 8 G 9 A 10.  L 11.  J 12. 
P 13.  N 14.  C 15.  I 16.  E Famous  Nicknames:  1.  Lou  Gehrig,  baseball  2.  Wilmer 
Mizzell,  baseball  3.  Wilt  Chamberlain,  basketball  4.  Joe  OiMaggio,  baseball  5.  Joe 
Jackson,  baseball  6.  Red  Grange,  football  7.  Nat  Clifton,  basketball  8.  Sammy  Baugh, 
football  9.  Charlie  Justice,  football  10.  Leo  Durocher.  baseball  1 1 . Paavo  Nurmi,  track 
12.  Paul  and  Jerome  Dean,  baseball  13.  Joe  Perry,  football  14.  Lou  Groza,  football 
15.  Ted  Williams,  baseball  16  Reese  Tatum,  basketball 
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• Army  budget  for  FY  78  was 
cut  $580  million. . . .Advanced  At- 
tack Helicopter  (AAH)  program 
reduced  $100  million. . . .Pur- 
chase of  non-nuclear  Lance  mis- 
sile system  scratched  for  FY  78. 

• Armed  Forces  Chess  Cham- 
pionship Tournament  will  be 
played  in  Washington,  D.C.  , 
October  19-26.  . . .Army  will  have 
six-man  team. . . .Interested  sol- 
diers should  contact  their  recrea- 
tion office. 

• Freedoms  Foundation  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  Pa. , presented 
SOLDIERS  magazine  Honor  Certi- 
ficate Award  for  its  special  July 
1976  Bicentennial  issue. 

• Army  extending  homebase/ 
advanced  assignment  policy .... 
On  unaccompanied  overseas 
tours,  officers  (through  05)  and 
NCOS  (E5  to  E9)  told  where  their 
next  assignments  will  be. 


New  Army  Shirt 

Army  is  testing  new  gray-green  shirt  that  may  be  worn  with  or 
without  Army  green  jacket. . . .Long  and  short  sleeve  versions  for 
both  men  and  women  involved  in  test.  . . .One  women's  model  is 
worn  as  an  overblouse  outside  bottom  garment  while  another  ver- 
sion will  be  tucked  in . . . .Enlisted  insignia  of  rank  displayed  on 
collar  in  some  tests  and  on  sleeve  in  others. . . .Officers  would 
wear  cloth  rank  insignia  on  shoulder . 

BIET  Approved 

Army  has  approved  concept  to  adopt  common  Basic  Initial  Entry 
Training  (BIET)  for  male  and  female  soldiers.  . . . (See  "BIET: 
Shoulder  to  Shoulder,"  April  '77  SOLDIERS)  . . . .Only  modifica- 
tion in  program  will  be  in  physical  readiness  training. 

Airlines  Make  Amends 

Airlines  now  must  warn  passengers  that  they  could  be  "bumped" 
from  their  flight  even  if  they  have  confirmed  reservations.  . . . 

Also  must  tell  passengers  that  they  could  be  entitled  to  denied- 
boarding  compensation  payments  if  they're  left  behind  after  "con- 
firmed" flight  departs.  . . .Passengers  can  receive  payments  of  be- 
tween $25  and  $200  if  airline  can't  arrange  alternate  transporta- 
tion that  gets  you  to  destination  within  2 hours  of  original  flight 
in  CONUS  or  4 hours  on  international  flights. 


• Improved  TOW  Vehicle  (ITV),  left,  is 
M113A1  armored  personnel  carrier  modified  to 
carry  armored  cupola  or  weapon  station .... 
Large  pod  containing  two  TOW  launchers,  a day 
sight , a night  sight  and  a target  acquisition 
sight , is  attached  to  base  of  cupola  by  lifting 
arms . . . .When  not  in  use , pod  rests  on  rear 
deck  of  vehicle. . . .Gunner  fires  TOW  from  inside 
cupola  . . . .Vehicles  will  be  tested  at  White  Sands 
Missile  Range , N .M  . , and  Fort  Hood  , Tex  . 

• Army  plans  to  bring  10,243  new  officers 
and  warrant  officers  on  active  duty  next  year. 

. . . .Total  officer  strength  will  decrease  from 
98,300  to  98,000,  a level  Army  leaders  say  they 
want  to  maintain  for  next  5 years . 
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The  rugged  life  of  the  horse  soldier  is 
realistically  documented  in  this  painting  by  Frank 
McCarthy,  one  of  America’s  leading  western  artists. 

McCarthy  was  commissioned  by  the  U.S. 
Cavalry  Museum,  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  to  produce  this 
rendition  of  a cavalry  troop  on  frontier  patrol.  He 
captures  the  feeling  of  what  it  was  like  100  years 
ago  when  Fort  Riley’s  own  cavalry  scouted  the 
Kansas  plains. 

Other  aspects  of  Army  frontier  life  will  be 
depicted  in  four  new  exhibit  rooms  now  under 
development  at  the  Cavalry  Museum.  The  first  of 
the  rooms,  “Escort  on  the  Overland  Trail,’’  was 
opened  as  a Bicentennial  project  last  year. 

In  an  effort  to  finance  the  completion  of  the 
remaining  exhibits,  the  museum  has  had  1,000 
limited-edition  prints  reproduced  from  McCarthy’s 
oil  painting.  The  prints,  21  by  30  inches,  will  be 
signed  and  numbered  by  the  artist.  □ 
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• Times  Square  in  New  York  City  had  an 
electronic  recruiter  throughout  January .... 
Newest  of  brilliant  signs,  Spectacolor,  saluted 
the  Volunteer  Army's  fourth  anniversary. . . . 
Located  above  Army  recruitir^g  station  at  42d 
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street  at  Broadway  and  7th  Avenue.  . . .Army 
message  with  full-color  American  flag  was 
shown  2,500  times  to  a total  audience  of  47  mil- 
lion people,  according  to  the  New  York  Busi- 
ness Bureau  of  Visitors. 


Withholding  State  Taxes 

Number  of  states  asking  to  have  state  taxes  withheld  from 
military  paychecks  has  increased  to  31  plus  the  District  of 
Columbia Some  plan  to  withhold  taxes  only  from  legal  resi- 

dents who  also  live  in  state,  while  others  plan  to  withhold  taxes 
from  all  legal  residents. . . .Alerting  remarks  being  placed  on 
June  leave  and  earning  statements  (LES)  checking  validity  of 
your  legal  residence  and  indicating  that  withholding  may  begin 
in  July.  . . .Check  with  your  unit  tax  officer  for  details. 

Toll-free  Port  Call 

Soldiers , home  on  emergency  leave  or  TDY , may  now  call 
toll-free  telephone  number  to  get  a return  port  call. . . .Toll-free 
number  for  port  calls  is  800-336-0223. . . .Soldiers  are  requested 
to  call  during  duty  hours,  based  on  Eastern  Daylight  Time. 
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• Turkish  government  has 
lifted  its  restrictions  on  parcel 
mail  service  to  U.S.  military  pos- 
tal units  within  Turkey , accord- 
ing to  diplomatic  sources . 

• Happy  Elag  Day!  Our  Na- 
tion's flag  celebrates  its  200th 
birthday  on  June  14,  also  the 
Army's  birthday. 

• 9th  Infantry  Division  sched- 
uled to  be  converted  to  a mecha- 
nized division  in  EY  1980. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  53,  54,  56) 


• Army  will  eliminate  15  postal 

Temporary  Embargo 

units  at  14  installations  by  end  of 

DA  officials  have  announced  a temporary  embargo  on  ship- 

FY  77,  say  Army  postal  officials. 

ment  of  some  late-model  privately  owned  vehicles  to  Japan  and 

. . .Closing  prompted  by  congres- 

Okinawa. . . .Affects  all  1976  and  1977  models  manufactured  after 

sional  directive  to  reduce  military 

March  31,  1976.  . . .Reason  for  embargo:  high  cost  of  modifying 

postal  units  located  in  places 

these  cars  to  meet  strict  environmental  emission  and  safety  stan- 

routinely  served  by  U.S.  Postal 

dards  imposed  by  government  of  Japan. . . .All  cars  built  before 

Service. 

April  1,  1976,  come  under  less-strict  standards. 

• For  the  first  time  in  several 

Army  Wins  Boxing  Crown 

years,  you  can  reenlist  for 

Army  boxing  team  won  seven  individual  championships  to 

Special  Forces. . . .Interim  Change 

retain  interservice  crown  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C . . . .Winners  tallied 

14,  AR  601-280,  has  details. . . . 

22  points. . . .Marines  had  four  individual  titles  and  14  points. . . . 

Applies  to  E6  and  below . . . .Check 

Navy  earned  five  points;  Air  Force,  one. . . .For  photo  coverage 

with  your  reenlistment  NCO . 

of  bouts , see  the  July  issue  of  SOLDIERS  . 

• Loran  position  location  receiver,  AN/ 

PSN-6,  right,  provides  fully  automatic  posi- 
tion information  in  standard  Army  map  coordi- 
nates day  or  night  in  any  weather ....  Informa- 
tion is  displayed  on  a small,  belt-clipped  con- 
trol indicator . . . .Weighs  9 . 5 pounds ....  Can 
be  man-carried  or  vehicle-mounted. . . .Initial 
production  scheduled  for  September  1978. 

• DA  officials  say  some  commanders  and 
supervisors  are  allowing  unauthorized 
changes  to  women's  uniforms  and  accesso- 
ries prescribed  by  Army  regs. . . .If  in  doubt, 
check  AR  670-5  and  AR  670-30  as  well  as  DA 
message , "Wear  Policy  for  the  Army  Green 
Pantsuit,"  281933Z , June  1976. 

• Only  601  of  4,594  soldiers  selected  for 
qualitative  management  program  (QMP)  elimina- 
tion since  May  1974,  have  overturned  the  deci- 
sion . . .Soldiers  selected  for  QMP  action  can 
either:  appeal  their  selection,  take  an  immedi- 
ate discharge,  or  wait  until  completion  of  cur- 
rent enlistment  to  leave  active  duty.  . . .OMP 
action  bars  those  selected  from  reenlisting  un- 
less they  can  get  decision  overturned  on  appeal . 
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ADDED  BENEFITS 


SAFE  PAPER 

I am  unaware  of  any  documenta- 
tion or  scientific  support  for  the 
statement  in  "What's  New"  (Febru- 
ary SOLDIERS) : 

"Be  careful  if  you  have  to  burn 
pressure-sensitive  type  paper — the 
kind  that  requires  no  carbon. . . . 
Paper  contains  nickel. . . .Carbon 
monoxide  resulting  from  burning 
mixes  with  nickel  in  paper  to  pro- 
duce tasteless,  odorless  and  color- 
less poison — nickel  carbonyl .... 

Can  cause  injury  or  death  when 
large  quantities  of  paper  are  burned 
in  a confined  area." 

NCR  Paper®,  a brand  of  carbon- 
less paper,  does  not  and  never  has 
contained  nickel . 

I will  be  pleased  to  receive  any 
information  you  have  supporting  the 
statement  cited  in  SOLDIERS. 

Walter  E . Spearin 

VP,  Environmental  Control 

NCR  Paper 

While  your  paper  and  other  new 
shipments  of  paper  do  not  contain 
nickel,  some  paper  still  in  use  by 
the  Army  does.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  advises  shredding 
or  burying  any  carbonless  paper 
trash,  just  to  be  sure. 

WANTS  PROFILE  PROBE 

I would  like  to  read  a well-re- 
searched article  on  the  uses  and 
abuses  of  the  (physical)  profile. 

Although  I've  only  been  in  the 
Army  1 year,  I am  already  irate  at 
the  soldiers  who  manage  to  "get 
over"  with  a profile. 

I mean  if  you  have  a major  pro- 
file that  reads  something  like  "No 
standing,  sitting,  marching,  lean- 
ing, etc."  (and  combination  there- 
of) , what  use  are  you  to  the  combat- 
essential  U.S.  Army? 
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Let's  crack  down  on  these  pro- 
file stars. 

PFC  Vanessa  R.  Bryant 
APO  New  York 


ARCHIVES  CUTBACK 

I have  just  read  through  your  ar- 
ticle "Family  Tree  Surgeon"  (March 
SOLDIERS)  . I hasten  to  advise  your 
readers  that  the  service  which  the 
National  Archives  once  offered  for 
searching  census  records  has  been 
discontinued . 

But  those  stationed  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  area  can  examine  census 
records  themselves,  and  most  large 
state  libraries  have  copies  of  cen- 
sus records  for  their  particular 
areas. 

SP5  Richard  M.  Cochran 
APO  New  York 

Yes.  But  if  you  know  page  num- 
ber on  census,  available  from  same 
state  and  county  records.  Archives 
will  still  copy  and  send  at  45  cents 
per  copy — minimum  mail  order  $3. 
That  includes  postage. 

MOVED  BY  STORY 

I was  very  moved  after  reading 
the  article  "Life  Coes  On,"  by  Ruth 
W.  Jackson  (February  SOLDIERS)  . 

It  seems  like  a fairy  tale  and  I 
would  like  to  be  assured  it  is  not 
fiction . 

If  this,  in  fact,  is  how  military 
families,  whose  spouses  die  while 
in  the  military,  are  treated,  I think 
it  is  the  best  thing  since  sliced 
bread.  Everyone  needs  help  in  this 
type  of  crisis . 

Jack  W . Martin 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  story  may  have  been  grim, 
but  it's  not  a fairy  tale. 


Your  article  "Life  Coes  On," 
(February  SOLDIERS)  states  that 
the  Social  Security  lump  sum  death 
payment  covers  the  cost  of  the  funer- 
al and  other  related  expenses.  Since 
the  Social  Security  lump-sum  pay- 
ment is  only  $255,  this  statement 
would  seem  to  be  in  error.  Your 
article  should  have  mentioned  the 
$500  fee  for  casketing  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  remains  and  the  $700  for 
interment  and  related  services. 

Both  are  provided  by  the  Army  to 
active  duty  military.  In  short,  you 
left  out  a very  important  financial 
service.  The  Army  also  pays  for 
shipping  and  transportation  of 
the  decedent  to  the  final  resting 
place. 

Velma  D . Morris 
Mortuary  Assistant 
Fort  Sheridan,  III . 

BASIC  UPDATE 

I want  to  point  out  some  inaccu- 
racies in  the  "Back  to  Basic"  article 
(February  SOLDIERS) . 

The  Basic  Combat  Training 
Committee  Croup  was  redesignated 
Training  Croup  on  January  1,  1976. 
The  Minuteman  Training  Company 
was  redesignated  Company  B, 
Training  Croup  on  October  1,  1976. 

Also,  grenade  training  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  is  no  longer 
conducted  in  open  terrain.  Train- 
ees are  afforded  the  use  of  cover  in 
all  phases  to  enhance  individual 
tactics  training  techniques. 

Col  Henry  E.  Dreher 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

SAYS  HARD  HATS  DO  IT  ALL 

Concerning  your  story  about  the 
reception  station  (March  SOLDIERS) , 
I have  been  at  the  Fort  Jackson, 
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S.C.,  reception  station  for  2 years 
and  I am  not  a drill  sergeant.  The 
bulk  of  the  NCOs  here  aren't  drill 
sergeants  either. 

I wear  a hard  hat  and  do  all  the 
processing  for  the  new  man  coming 
into  the  Army.  Your  story  would 
lead  people  to  believe  the  drill  ser- 
geant does  everything  here.  That's 
not  fair,  because  we  roster  guides 
do  98  percent  of  the  work. 

We  also  give  the  new  man  some 
basic  knowledge  of  military  life  and 
teach  some  drill  and  ceremonies. 

We  are  just  as  qualified  as  drill  ser- 
geants. We  do  have  some  drill  ser- 
geants assigned  who  are  roster 
guides,  like  myself.  They  are  on  a 
temporary  assignment  and  only 
watch  us.  They  give  us  some  as- 
sistance if  we  need  it. 

I think  you  should  come  and  see 
who  really  does  the  job  here.  That 
way  you'll  understand  what  the  job 
of  roster  guide  is  all  about. 

Sgt  John  Heiderson 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 


"Boy,  that  was  a mess!” 


SOCCER  STARS 

I enjoyed  your  recent  article 
(MARCH  SOLDIERS)  on  the  spectac- 
ular rise  of  soccer  in  the  United 
States.  If  I may,  I'd  like  to  add  a 
local  story  to  that. 

The  Defense  Language  Institute 
in  Monterey,  Calif.,  has  its  own 
post-wide  soccer  team  (and  appar- 
ently, one  of  the  few  posts  with 
one) . 

Last  season,  the  team  built  up  a 
17-6-3  record.  In  National  Colle- 
giate Athletic  Association  play,  the 
team  defeated  Stanford  University, 
1-0;  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  4-2;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Cruz,  5-2  and 
others . 

Losses  were  to  nationally  ranked 
(sixth)  San  Jose  State,  5-1,  and 
Santa  Clara  University  (20th),  3-0, 
and  5-2. 

Capt  G . Lee  Millar 
Monterey,  Calif. 


DEMANDS  PATRON'S  RIGHTS 

Reference  page  3,  (March  What's 
New)  pertaining  to  the  "adult" 
magazines . 

I want  to  raise  objection  to  the 
policy  of  the  post  exchange  (PX) 
removing  magazines  from  the  sales 
racks . 

Who  decides  what  magazines  will 
be  handled  this  way?  What  were 
the  standards?  The  sex-cartoon 
mags  still  on  the  racks  show  just  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  the  covers 
of  the  "adult"  magazines. 

Why  should  I have  my  personal 
reading  choice  be  limited  to  that  of 
a 12-year-old? 

The  military  PX  is  intended  to 
service  the  military.  I feel  that  a 
poll  of  military  active  duty  would 
show  that  this  is  not  happening. 

(Name  withheld  by  request) 


In  "What's  New,"  (March  SOL- 
DIERS) there  was  an  article  about 
the  removal  of  adult  magazines  from 
display  racks.  The  post  exchange 
(PX)  expresses  concern  about  the 
detrimental  effect  of  these  magazines 
on  moral  standards.  In  my  opinion, 
the  display  racks,  in  every  PX 
where  I have  ever  shopped,  contain 
a far  more  detrimental  category  of 
products:  cigarettes,  cigars  and 
pipe  tobacco. 

Capt  Anthony  R.  Benedetto 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

LATEST  ON  MEASLES 

A March  "What's  New"  item 
titled  "Measles  Increase"  states  that 
"The  Communicable  Disease  Center 
recommends  children  be  immunized 
against  measles  when  12  to  15 
months  old."  The  newest  approach 
is  to  vaccinate  children  at  15  months 
or  older.  Vaccinating  at  the  old  12 
months  schedule  results  in  a child's 
not  being  protected . Of  course,  if  a 
chi  Id  6 to  1 5 months  of  age  is  in  an 
area  where  a measles  outbreak  is 
going  on,  the  child  can  be  protected 
by  vaccination  at  that  time  and  then 
given  a booster  after  15  months  of 
age.  This  gives  adequate  long- 
standing antibody  protection  against 
measles.  These  are  recommenda- 
tions of  both  the  CDC,  Atlanta,  Ca  . , 
and  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics . 

Maj  Harry  J.  Anderson,  M.D. 

Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

The  Surgeon  General  concurs. 
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“THEY  AIN’T  ROCKETS,  you  cannon-cocker. 

They’re  missiles!’’ 

Army  air  defense  missilemen  are  often 
misunderstood.  Just  ask  one  and  he’ll  tell  you. 

Many  a missileman  has  lost  patience  trying  to 
explain  to  an  artilleryman  the  difference  between  a 
rocket  and  a Nike-Hercules  missile.  Sometimes  he 
even  thinks  his  job  isn’t  appreciated  by  the  rest  of 
the  Army. 

But  in  Germany  there  are  at  least  14,000 
soldiers  who  have  a handle  on  what  air  defense  is. 
They’re  the  troops  of  the  32d  Army  Air  Defense 
Command  (AADCOM),  the  largest  unit  of  its  kind  in 
the  Army. 

The  32d  AADCCM’s  assorted  missiles  and 
guns,  along  with  NATC  air  forces,  guard  the 
airspace  over  West  Germany  from  any  possible 
attack  by  Warsaw  Pact  air  forces.  There’s  a lot  of 
hard  work  and  loneliness  in  the  job. 

Take  the  case  of  Battery  C,  2d  Battalion,  1st 
Air  Defense  Artillery,  a Nike-Hercules  missile  unit. 

It’s  stuck  out  on  a hilltop  near  Ouirnheim,  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Worms  and  right  down  the  road 
from  Heidelberg.  The  people  there  have  an 
important  job  to  do. 

Today’s  supersonic  fighter  planes  and 
bombers  need  only  minutes  to  fly  from  east  to 
west.  If  such  an  attack  ever  comes,  the  reaction 
time  for  air  defense  units  will  have  to  be  short. 
Sensitive  radar  is  vital. 

“Three  types  of  radar  are  key  to  the  entire 
Nike-Hercules  system,’’  says  Captain  Thomas  P. 
Dennigan,  Battery  C commander.  “Cnee  a target’s 
been  located,  the  target-tracking  radar  (TTR)  takes 
over.  The  TTR  provides  the  position,  slant  range, 
azimuth  and  elevation  of  the  target  to  the  computer 
which  keeps  track  of  what  the  target  and  our 
radars  are  doing.  Cnee  the  target  is  within  range 
and  the  missile  is  fired,  the  missile-tracking  radar 
(MTR)  is  used  to  give  commands  to  the  missile. 

“Many  people  think  the  missile  hits  a target 
to  destroy  it,’’  says  Capt  Dennigan,  “but  that’s 
incorrect.  The  computer  guides  the  missile  to  a 
point  in  front  of  the  target.  The  warhead  explodes 
on  command  from  the  computer,  and  the  target,  or 
targets,  are  destroyed  by  shrapnel.’’ 
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The  Nike-Hercules  is  the  biggest  weapon  in 
the  32d  AADCCM’s  arsenal. 

“The  Nike  is  designed  to  hit  high-altitude 
aircraft.  In  fact,  there  isn’t  a plane  around  today  | 
that  can  fly  high  enough  to  escape  it.  The  Hawk 
missile  is  used  against  low  and  medium-altitude  ^ 
attack  aircraft,  while  the  Chapparal-Vulcan  combats 
strictly  low-flying  planes,’’  says  Capt  Dennigan.  ’ 
“Because  we  may  have  to  go  into  action  with| 
only  a few  minutes’  notice,  we’ve  got  to  be  ready  j 
all  the  time.  This  puts  a strain  on  the  men.  But  the 
nature  of  their  work  reminds  them  how  important  ' 
they  are.  They  know  it  without  being  told.’’ 

Without  being  told,  the  troops  of  Battery  C 
know  that  the  hilltop  can  get  pretty  lonely. 

“It’s  so  isolated  out  here  we  draw  foreign 
duty  pay,  something  regular  units  stationed  in 
Europe  don’t  get,”  says  Sergeant  First  Class  James 
Clark,  a platoon  sergeant  with  Battery  C.  “Some- 
times the  guys  out  here  get  pretty  depressed.” 

“It  can  be  rotten  if  you  don’t  have  a car,” 
says  another  soldier.  “With  a car  you  can  get  away 
for  awhile  . . . sometimes.” 

“The  hardest  thing  about  air  defense  is  the 
hours  we  have  to  work,”  says  Sgt  1st  Cl  Clark. 

“Most  of  our  guys  put  in  80  to  100  hours  each 
week,  and  sometimes  more.” 

Battery  C is  divided  into  three  sections:  an 
administrative/headquarters  area,  a radar  site  and  a 
missile  storage  area. 

A visitor  to  the  site  isn’t  encouraged  to  nose  I 
around.  There’s  barbed  wire  in  abundance  and  a 
person  can’t  turn  around  without  bumping  up 
against  a “Do  Not  Enter”  sign.  So  that  everyone 
understands,  the  signs  are  printed  in  English, 

German  and  a few  even  in  Russian. 

“Members  of  the  Soviet  Military  Liaison 
Mission  sometimes  stray  into  this  area,  which  is 
restricted  to  them.  These  signs  tell  them  that  if 
they’re  close  enough  to  read  the  signs,  they’re  too 
close,”  says  Second  Lieutenant  John  Urias,  a 
platoon  leader. 

The  missile  storage  area  has  the  look  of  a 
maximum-security  stockade — barbed-wire  fences, 
heavily  armed  sentries,  25-foot-high  towers  spaced 
around  the  site.  Tower  guards  keep  an  eye  on  the 
site  perimeter. 

When  it’s  foggy,  which  is  just  about  every 
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day  in  central  Germany,  the  tower  guard  can’t  see 
what’s  going  on  down  below.  So  until  the  fog  lifts, 
a fog  guard  walks  the  perimeter  of  the  fence. 

Even  for  authorized  visitors,  the  guard 
doesn’t  throw  open  the  gate.  You  have  to  show 
authorization  allowing  you  even  to  be  near  the 
gate.  The  guard  explains  the  rules,  which  are 
numerous,  for  coming  inside.  Eventually  he 
narrows  the  restrictions  to  the  point  that  you’re  not 
allowed  to  move  without  a battery  member 
escorting  you. 

“Everybody,  general  or  private,  gets  the  same 
briefing  and  comes  in  under  the  same  rules,’’  says 
Specialist  4 Wayne  Rioux,  a military  policeman. 
“Normally,  I’m  a panel  monitor.  If  a secured  door 
somewhere  within  the  site  is  forced  open,  an  alarm 
would  sound  on  my  panel. 

“The  duty  can  get  pretty  boring  at  times, 
especially  since  you’re  not  allowed  to  read,  listen 
to  music,  write  letters  or  do  anything  except  sit. 

The  reason  I’m  working  gate-guard  now  is  because 
I’m  on  medication.  There  are  a lot  of  things  you 
can’t  do  around  here  if  you’re  on  medication.” 

“It’s  called  the  Human  Reliability  Program,” 
2d  Lt  Urias  says.  “Because  we’re  working  in  such  a 
sensitive  job  we  can’t  afford  to  have  anyone  here 
who  isn’t  100-percent  okay. 

Things  like  alcohol  abuse,  mental  instability, 
drugs,  indebtedness,  a criminal  record,  even  taking 
medication  can  cause  a man’s  reliability  to  be 
questioned,  and  he’ll  be  suspended. 

“Once  he’s  suspended,  he  comes  off  certain 
rosters.  Even  though  he’s  a battery  member  he’s 
got  to  be  escorted  when  he  goes  into  certain  areas 
or  buildings,”  says  Lt  Urias. 

The  buildings  aren’t  anything  fancy  to  write 
home  about.  Just  inside  the  gate  is  a small 
building  where  the  troops  on  duty  eat  and 
grab  some  sleep.  Since  the  site  is  never  left 
unattended,  food  is  brought  to  them  from  the 
dining  facility  at  headquarters. 

Just  outside  the  building  is  a mound 
of  dirt  that  conceals  and  protects  a bomb 
shelter.  Nearby  is  the  assembly  and  service 
building,  where  the  missiles  are  assembled 
upon  arrival  at  the  site. 

Private  First  Class  Bradley  Taylor 
works  in  Assembly  and  Service.  Sometimes 
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he  likes  it — sometimes  he  doesn’t.  “A  lot  of  times  I 
get  sorry  I signed  up  for  air  defense,”  he  says. 
‘‘When  I came  in  I didn’t  know  anything  about 
missiles. 

“Most  people  think  of  the  Army  as  infantry 
and  tanks.  They  don’t  know  what  goes  on  at  an  air 
defense  site.  This  week  I’ve  worked  120  hours.  I 
might  come  to  work  8 hours  and  end  up  staying  24 
or  even  48.  It’s  a pain,  but  you’ve  got  to  do  what  it 
takes  to  get  the  job  done.” 

Every  year  members  of  the  32d  AADCOM 
conduct  annual  service  practice  (ASP)  firing  on  the 
Mediterranean  island  of  Crete.  They  test  the 
equipment  on  which  they  constantly  train. 

“Once  you’re  selected  for  ASP,  this  job 
begins  to  make  some  sense,”  says  PFC  Taylor.  , 
“You  get  to  see  the  results  of  your  work,  once  you 
watch  your  missiles  heading  for  their  targets.  And 
you  really  do  get  a feeling  like  they’re  your  missiles 
after  you’ve  spent  enough  time  around  them. 

“Once  you  see  a Nike-Hercules  in  action,  it’s 
easier  to  understand  the  importance  of  your  job. 
You  don’t  have  to  rely  on  someone’s  word;  you 
can  see  it  for  yourself.” 

Private  First  Class  Scott  Hancock  is  a 
Hercules  missile  crewman.  He  tends  the  missile  in 
its  protective  shelter,  called  the  “barn.”  When,  or 
if,  the  missile  has  to  be  launched,  it’s  PFC  Hancock 
and  others  like  him  who  will  make  the  critical 
last-second  checks  to  make  sure  it’s  ready. 

During  a test  of  launch  procedures  PFC 
Hancock  and  other  crewmen  dart  around  the 
missile,  checking  to  see  that  everything  is  working. 

“If  we  ever  have  to  use  these  missiles,  we’re 
not  going  to  have  much  time  to  get  them  ready,” 
he  says.  “So  we  practice,  practice  and  when  we’re 
finished  we  practice  some  more.” 

“I’ve  been  in  just  about  every  type  of  combat 
arm  there  is,”  says  Sgt  Clark,  “and  I never  got  the 
feeling  in  the  infantry,  armor  or  artillery  units  that  I 
do  here.  It’s  a sense  of  excitement,  I guess. 
Someone  who’s  never  been  in  air  defense  wouldn’t 
understand  that,  though. 

“Guys  in  the  infantry  might  not  understand 
air  defense,”  Sgt  Clark  grins,  “but  when  they’re 
pinned  down  they  won’t  care  how  we  did  it.  They’ll 
just  thank  God  we’re  here.”  □ 


CHUCK  AND  TIMMY 
window,  watching  their 
down  the  road.  Jumping  oflf 
the  couch,  they  run  to  the 
kitchen  drawer  and  grab  a 
cellophane-wrapped  packet 
and  a book  of  matches. 

They  run  out  the 
back  door,  and  plop 
down  on  the  steps. 

Chuck  taps  one  of  the 
white  sticks  from  its 
wrapper,  striking  one 
match,  then  another, 
until  it  lights. 

Chuck  inhales 
deeply  as  the  tip  turns  a 
fiery  red.  He  coughs  and 
heaves,  choking  on  the 
smoke.  Dropping  the  ci- 
garette, he  gags  and 
turns  red.  His  eyes 
bulge,  shaking,  he 
breaks  into  a chilling 
sweat. 

After  a few  min- 
utes and  three  glasses  of 
water.  Chuck  tries  another.  The 
experience  isn’t  quite  as  bad  this 
time.  He  survived  his  first  step 
toward  becoming  an  adult.  At  age 
11  he’s  had  his  first  cigarette. 

But  today.  Chuck,  now  55, 
lies  in  bed.  His  eyes  follow  the  tube 
up  the  pole  from  his  wrist  to  the 
bag  of  clear  liquid.  The  shades  are 
drawn,  hiding  the  sunlight  from  his 
eyes.  His  throat  is  dry  and  his  chest 
burns  as  he  struggles  for  air.  Pure 
oxygen  maintains  his  fluttering  ex- 
istence under  the  plastic  covering 
shrouding  his  head  and  upper  part 
of  his  body. 

Trying  to  forget  the  pain. 
Chuck’s  mind  wanders  back  to  the 
first  experience  that  began  this 
suffocating  nightmare  for  him:  his 
first  cigarette. 

Chuck’s  introduction  to  ci- 
garettes was  a typical  experience 
for  young  smokers.  His  fore- 
fathers, though,  were  introduced  in 
a very  different  manner. 

The  first  smokers  of  tobac- 
co— a plant  native  only  to  the 
Americas — were  the  Indians. 

Christopher  Columbus  and  his 
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crew  were  fascinated  to  see  In- 
dians, “drinking  smoke.’’  Colum- 
bus’ men  tried  the  pipes,  liked 
them  and  returned  to  Spain  with 
tobacco  seeds — and  the  smoking 
habit. 

In  the  beginning,  tobacco 
was  smoked  in  pipes  and  cigars, 
inhaled  in  snuff  or  chewed. 

In  the  1880s  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry came  into  prominence  with 
the  invention  of  the  cigarette- 
rolling machine — the  tailor-mades. 
Public  acceptance  of  the  slim,  neat 
cigarette  was  phenomenal. 

When  cigarettes  first  made 
their  debut  in  Europe  they  were 
considered  a poor-man’s  smoke.  It 
wasn’t  until  World  War  I that  the 
cigarette  habit  blossomed. 

Americans  now  smoke  on 
the  average  of  200  packs  a year  for 
each  adult.  What  was  a somewhat 
lucrative  business  in  the  1880s  is 
now  a $20  billion  a year  enterprise. 
However  a billion  dollars  annually 
is  spent  for  medical  costs  related 
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to  smoking  and  $100  million  is  lost  in 
fires  due  to  smoking. 

And  still  more  than 
$500,000  is  spent  daily  for  to- 
bacco advertising  to  keep  the 
public  aware  of  the  controver- 
sial product. 

In  one  way  or 
another  health  has 
always  been  at  the 
center  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising. Ads  of  the 
1920s  and  ’30s  claimed 
that  Camels  aid  diges- 
tion, relieve  fatigue  and 
never  irritate  the  throat. 
Kools  purportedly  gave 
protection  against  colds. 
Chesterfields  would  not 
harm  your  nose  or  throat 
and  there’s  “not  a cough 
in  a carload  of  Old 
Golds.’’ 

In  1964  the  U.S. 
Surgeon  General’s 
Report  on  Smoking  and 
Health  presented  a 
scathing  indictment  of  smoking  and 
the  tobacco  industry.  About  that 
time,  too,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (FTC)  moved  toward 
stronger  regulations  of  truth  in 
advertising.  The  cigarette  compa- 
nies were  required  to  stop  adver- 
tising their  product  on  television. 
And  every  cigarette  package  and 
advertisement  is  now  required  to 
carry  the  imprint  “Warning:  The 
Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dan- 
gerous To  Your  Health.’’ 

The  general  public  may  not 
be  moved  by  the  medical  findings 
but  95  percent  of  American  doctors 
say  they  consider  cigarette  smok- 
ing to  be  a health  hazard  and  advise 
their  patients  not  to  smoke.  Fifty- 
two  percent  of  a group  of  doctors 
surveyed  have  quit  smoking.  Many 
are  thoracic  surgeons  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  cancer- 
ous lungs  at  first  hand. 

The  security  blanket  of  the 
so-called  “low  tar  and  nicotine 
cigarette’’  is  actually  a myth. 
Despite  the  range  of  nicotine  and 
tar  percentage  advertised  by  man- 
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ufacturers,  “recommending  one 
brand  over  another  is  like  offering 
a man  the  choice  of  committing 
suicide  by  jumping  from  either  a 
50-  or  51-story  building,”  says  Dr. 
Alton  Ochsner,  research  scientist 
and  author. 

The  FTC  is  now  asking  for 
legislation  to  expand  the  cigarette 
package  warning  to  include  actual 
diseases  for  which  smoking  may  be 
responsible:  cancer,  coronary 
heart  disease,  chronic  bronchitis, 
pulmonary  emphysema  and  other 
diseases. 

Of  all  those  diseases,  cancer 
is  one  of  the  oldest  known  to  man. 
Egyptian  physicians  described  it 
3,500  years  ago.  In  400  B.C.  Greek 
scientists  gave  the  affliction  its 
name,  karkinos,  meaning  crab,  be- 
cause of  the  crab-like  appearance 
of  the  growths  they  observed  in 
autopsies. 

Cancer  is  a condition  in 
which  “cannibal”  cells  begin  to 
grow  wild,  without  control,  impair- 
ing the  functions  of  the  organ  it 
invades. 

As  you  light  up  a cigarette 
and  inhale,  whirling  around  in  your 
throat  and  lungs  are  such  com- 
pounds as  arsenic,  carbon  monox- 
ide, hydrogen  cyanide,  hydrocar- 
bons and  waxes.  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  chemicals  that  irritate 
the  sensitive  tissue  lining  of  the 
respiratory  system. 

Most  smokers  eventually 
develop  a cough — which  can  be 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  lung 
cancer.  At  first  the  cough  appears 
to  be  confined  to  the  throat.  But 
without  relief  it  may  move  to  the 
chest  and  the  smoker  finds  himself 
wheezing  with  increased 
heaviness.  His  saliva  may  become 
thick  and  show  signs  of  blood. 
Soon  there  is  a slight,  but  increas- 
ing, discomfort  in  the  chest. 

Months  may  pass  and  then 
additional  symptoms  could  appear: 
increasing  chest  pains,  frequent 
colds,  weight  loss,  bloody  saliva 
and  difficulty  in  breathing. 

By  the  time  symptoms  be- 
come that  pronounced,  half  of  the 
cases  are  considered  to  be  too  far 


gone  to  warrant  an  exploratory 
operation.  Eighty  percent  of  those 
diagnosed  as  having  lung  cancer 
die  in  the  first  year. 

The  cigarette  smoker  risks 
contracting  lung  cancer,  and  the 
pipe  smoker  is  most  likely  to  de- 
velop cancer  of  the  tongue. 

The  statistics  are  over- 
whelming. The  American  Cancer 
Society  has  determined  that  among 
smokers  of  pipes  and  cigars,  the 
death  rate  for  all  forms  of  cancer 
is  32  percent  above  the  nonsmoker. 
Heavy  cigarette  smokers  have  a 
156  percent  higher  death  rate  than 
nonsmokers. 

Among  its  measurable  side 
effects,  smoking  places  consider- 
able strain  on  the  heart.  The  heart 
becomes  seriously  overworked. 
Smoking  one  or  two  cigarettes  in- 
creases the  heart  beat  15  to  20 
times  per  minute. 

Tobacco  smoke  also  impairs 
the  heart’s  normal  function.  Nico- 
tine is  the  villain.  One  grain  of 
nicotine  taken  orally  is  a fatal  dose. 
If  you  inhale  one  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes a day,  you  have  taken 
enough  nicotine  in  your  body  to  kill 
you  instantly  if  that  amount  were 
taken  in  one  swallow. 

More  than  97  percent  of  the 
people  with  emphysema — a serious 
lung  condition — smoke  or  used  to 
smoke.  Emphysema  is  a break- 
down of  normal  lung  structures. 
This  breakdown  interferes  with  the 
proper  flow  of  air  and  with  the 
absorbtion  of  oxygen  by  the  blood. 
The  victim  suffers  constant 
shortness  of  breath. 

Where  the  average  person 
breathes  about  15  times  a minute, 
the  emphysema  patient  takes  a 
breath  20  or  30  times  a minute  and 
still  doesn’t  get  enough  air.  In- 
creased carbon  dioxide  in  the  lungs 
causes  the  individual  to  feel  slug- 
gish and  worn  out. 

Smoking  may  also  affect  the 
digestive  system  and  liver  func- 
tions. And  smokers  have  a 20  per- 
cent greater  incidence  of  skin  al- 
lergies that  frequently  clear  up 
when  they  quit.  As  a smoker, 
nothing  is  in  your  favor. 


If  you  smoke,  your  chance 
of  dying  from  cancer  of  the  lungs 
is  1,000  percent  higher  than  the 
nonsmoker;  emphysema,  610  per- 
cent; cancer  of  the  throat,  540  per- 
cent; cancer  of  the  mouth,  410 
percent;  and  cancer  of  the  esopha- 
gus, 340  percent. 

As  a result,  more  than  350,- 
000  Americans  die  prematurely 
each  year.  Linus  Pauling,  eminent 
physicist  and  twice  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  has  determined  that  for 
every  cigarette  you  smoke  you 
shorten  life  by  14.4  minutes.  i 

Americans  above  the  age  of 
18  are  smoking  more  than  551  bil- 
lion cigarettes  a year.  Smoking  is  ' 
a continuous  drain  on  your  wallet, 
but  the  armed  forces  still  enables  j 
its  soldiers  to  endanger  their  health 
and  performance  by  making  ciga-  ( 
rettes  available  at  reduced  price. 

Prom  basic  training  on,  the 
Army  life  caters  to  the  habit.  The  i 
few  nonsmokers  who  come  into  the  i 
service  soon  discover  that  offering  I 
and  bumming  cigarettes  is  a way  to 
acceptance,  being  part  of  the  j 
crowd.  1 

Evidence  also  shows  that,  in 
the  course  of  a year,  the  smoker 
misses  more  working  days  and 
spends  more  days  on  quarters  on 
account  of  all  illnesses.  Smokers 
average  10  percent  more  days  in 
bed  than  nonsmokers. 

Adjusting  national  averages 
to  compensate  to  the  military 
smoker  percentages,  at  least  45 
percent  of  the  Army’s  soldiers  are 
working  fewer  days  and  utilizing 
more  medical  care  than  their  non- 
smoking comrades. 

The  losses  are  not  limited  to 
health  factors  alone.  Many  bar- 
racks and  housing  fires  have  been 
started  by  lighted  cigarettes  after 
the  smoker  falls  asleep. 

Various  proposals  have 
been  made  to  curtail  the  smoking 
habit,  ranging  from  occasional 
3-day  passes  for  nonsmokers,  to  i. 
economic  incentives. 

Money  spent  on  cigarettes 
over  a 10-year  span  is  enough  to  | 
pay  for  a trip  to  Hawaii  or  a second  | 
family  car.  I 
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In  an  appeal  to  the  pocket- 
book,  a few  insurance  companies 
have  introduced  policies  at  reduced 
premiums  for  nonsmokers. 

The  first  step  to  licking  the 
“butt”  habit  is  deciding  that  your 
time  has  come  to  quit. 

Once  you  have  decided,  sort 
out  your  reasons  for  quitting  and 
write  them  down.  It  could  be  to 
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Above,  Americans  smoke  about  200 
packs  of  cigarettes  a year  for  each 
adult. 


Top,  the  healthy  lung  of  a non-smoker, 
compared  to  one  disfigured  by  cancer. 


please  a spouse,  save  money,  bet- 
ter health  or  just  a cleaner  envi- 
ronment. Keep  these  reasons  in 
mind  when  temptations  occur. 

Now  that  you  have  your 
reasons,  you  have  two  moves 
ahead  of  you.  You  may  choose  to 
quit  immediately  and  completely, 
today.  Or  you  may  prefer  another 
method,  tapering  off. 

Each  day,  smoke  only  half 
the  amount  you  smoked  the  day 
before.  Make  your  life  without 
cigarettes  as  comfortable  and 
pleasant  as  possible.  There’s  no 
need  to  grit  your  teeth  and  feel  as 
if  you’re  fighting  a miserable  battle. 

Look  for  alternative  enjoy- 
ment. Find  something  to  do  with 
your  hands.  Chew  gum,  pepper- 
mints or  sourballs. 

Your  friends  can  help.  Tell 
everyone  you’re  going  to  quit  and 
your  pride  will  help  you  stick  to  it. 
Find  a partner  and  help  each  other 
quit  the  nicotine  habit. 

Anyone  can  find  excuses, 
some  ingenious,  for  starting  to 
smoke  again.  What  takes  guts  is  to 
stick  by  your  decision  to  quit.  You 
may  gain  a few  pounds  at  first. 
That  will  pass  because  your  in- 
creased energy  and  activity  will 
burn  it  off. 

Don’t  kid  yourself.  If  you  go 
back  to  cigarettes  you  probably 
won’t  just  do  it  in  moderation.  So 
hold  the  line.  Any  return  to  the  old 
habit  may  be  worse  than  ever. 

But  you  have  one  assur- 
ance. Contrary  to  the  long-standing 
notion,  tobacco  contains  no  habit- 
forming substances.  It’s  the  motion 
of  smoking  that  becomes  a habit. 
Your  body  doesn’t  become  addict- 
ed; only  your  mind  does. 

With  the  incentive  of  all  the 
research  now  available,  and  stick- 
ing to  their  resolve,  more  than  30 
million  Americans  have  quit  in  .the 
last  10  years.  So  can  you. 

A solid  military  career 
depends  on  an  alert  mind  and  a 
physically  fit  body.  Good  health  is 
the  essential  base  for  a successful 
career.  Smoking  only  leads  to  a 
dead  end — like  the  one  that  Chuck 
faces  in  his  hospital  bed.  □ 
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THERE  ARE  55  million  people  in 
this  country  who  smoke — and 
enjoy  it. 

There  don’t  seem  to  be 
many  reasons  why  they  should, 
however.  According  to  The  Sur- 
geon General’s  Advisory  Commit- 
tee and  various  other  factions,  cig- 
arette smoking  is  a cause  of  cancer, 
bronchitis,  as  well  as  a contributor 
to  other  diseases. 

In  spite  of  all  the  commotion 
though,  people  continue  to  smoke. 
The  overall  percentage  of  smokers 
has  gone  down  but  the  numbers 
continue  to  grow.  And  they  still 
suffer  the  harassment  of  the 
various  anti-smoking  groups. 

Organizations  like  Action  on 
Smoking  and  Health  (ASH), 
Smokenders,  Smoke  Watchers  In- 
ternational (SWI)  and  Group 
Against  Smokers  Pollution 
(GASP),  all  want  to  see  the  smoker 
smoke  his  last.  They’d  like  legisla- 
tion to  get  rid  of  tobacco  products, 
eliminate  tobacco  advertising  and 
recognize  rights  of  non-smokers. 
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There’s  another  side  to  this 
argument,  however.  The  Tobacco 
Institute,  a representation  of  11 
cigarette  manufacturers,  is  trying 
to  foster  a better  public  under- 
standing of  smoking.  They  take 
exception  to  the  one-sided  argu- 
ments maintained  by  the  govern- 
ment and  anti-smoking  groups. 

The  Tobacco  Institute  says 
there’s  no  absolute  proof  smoking 
is  the  demon  causing  all  these  dis- 
eases. The  statistics  don’t  tell  the 
whole  story,  it  says. 

Statistics  may  be  mislead- 
ing. You’d  expect  Japan,  where  the 
smoking  rate  is  much  higher  among 
men  than  in  the  United  States,  to 
also  have  a higher  heart  disease 
rate.  But  in  fact,  the  heart  disease 
death  rate  in  Japan  is  far  below  the 
United  States. 

Although  people  seem  to  be 
smoking  at  younger  ages,  the  peak 
age  for  lung  cancer  remains  around 
60 — and  appears  to  be  moving  to 
the  older  ages. 

The  Tobacco  Institute 
points  out  that  there’s  no  actual 
proof  to  show  that  cigarette  smoke 
is  the  real  cause  of  cancer.  There 
isn’t  one  of  its  ingredients  which 
can  be  pinpointed  as  the  direct 
cause. 

Although  one  of  these  ele- 
ments, nicotine,  is  harmful  as  a 
drug.  The  Surgeon  General’s  Ad- 
visory Committee  admitted  that 
nicotine  in  cigarettes  “probably 
does  not  represent  a significant 
health  problem.’’ 

Carbon  monoxide  (CO)  is 
another  “dangerous’’  by-product 
of  smoke.  Yet  we’re  exposed  to 
CO  whether  we  smoke  or  not.  The 
air  we  breathe  contains  it. 

The  truth  is,  according  to 
the  Tobacco  Institute,  90  percent 
of  the  earth’s  CO  comes  from  nat- 
ural sources — like  oceans  and  veg- 
etable matter.  The  other  suppli- 
ers— factories,  automobiles  and 
furnaces — contribute  the  other  10 
percent.  Compared  to  these  the 
cigarette’s  contribution  of  CO  is 
negligible. 

With  such  influences  in  our 
environment,  it’s  not  surprising  that 
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one  pathologist  said  before  a con- 
gressional committee  investigating 
tobacco’s  dangers,  “It  is  not  pos- 
sible, grossly  or  microscopically, 
or  in  any  other  way  known  to  me, 
to  distinguish  between  the  lung  of 
a smoker  or  a nonsmoker.’’ 

For  those  who  are  worried 
about  being  infected  by  a smoker’s 
smoke,  the  Tobacco  Institute 
points  out  that  the  inhalation  of 
by-products  from  tobacco  smoke  is 
no  health  hazard  to  nonsmokers. 
To  illustrate  this,  research  con- 
ducted by  Harvard  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  found  the  highest  smoke 
concentrations  in  cocktail  lounges. 
Yet  for  a nonsmoker  to  inhale  the 
equivalent  of  only  a single  filter 
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Tobacco  and  its  products  are  a hefty 
source  of  income  in  this  country. 


cigarette,  he  would  have  to  sit  in 
a smoky  bar  for  100  continuous 
hours. 

As  long  as  there  has  been 
smoking,  smokers  have  been 
harassed.  In  1604,  King  James  of 
England  decreed  that  tobacco  “is 
a custom  hateful  to  the  nose, 
harmful  to  the  brain  and  dangerous 
to  the  lungs.’’  At  times  the  “cus- 
tom’’ was  even  blamed  for  gout, 
influenza  and  insanity. 

The  criticism  of  smoking 
eventually  became  so  bad  that  one 
publication  in  1857  admitted  “if  its 
(tobacco’s  ) evil  effects  were  so 
dreadful  as  stated  the  human  race 
would  have  ceased  to  exist  . . .’’ 
But  it  didn’t.  And  the  dispute  has 
continued. 

After  the  Surgeon  General’s 


Advisory  Committee  report  in 
1964,  the  government  started  plac- 
ing limitations  on  cigarette  manu- 
facturers. There  were  label  warn- 
ings and  a ban  on  television  com- 
mercials. Now  there  are  frequent 
attempts  to  outlaw  smoking  in 
many  public  areas. 

“Some  people  who  don’t 
smoke  think  it’s  annoying  or  un- 
comfortable to  be  around  smokers. 
But  that  doesn’t  mean  we  need  a 
law  to  control  what  is  essentially 
a matter  of  common  courtesy,’’ 
says  Walker  Merryman,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Tobacco 
Institute.  “A  lot  of  things  are  an- 
noying in  everyday  life.  But  I 
hardly  think  proposals  to  outlaw 
crying  babies,  loud  obnoxious  talk 
or  body  odor  are  appropriate.’’ 

There  have  been  attempts  to 
outlaw  smoking  altogether — as  70 
years  ago  when  several  states  ini- 
tiated a ban.  But  it  was  about  as 
effective  as  the  prohibition  of  li- 
quor. And  anyway,  there  were  siz- 
able state  incomes  to  be  gained 
from  taxes  levied  on  tobacco. 

For  their  common 
weakness,  smokers  now  provide  an 
extra  $6  billion  in  Federal,  state 
and  local  taxes.  An  average  pack 
of  cigarettes  includes  a 45-percent 
excise  tax  in  its  price. 

Tobacco  and  its  products 
have  and  continue  to  be  big  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  The  United 
States  produces  one-fifth  of  the 
world’s  tobacco.  In  1974  the  crop 
brought  $2  billion  to  this  nation’s 
economy. 

People  who  smoke  ciga- 
rettes are  supporting  a fair  share  of 
the  working  public.  There  are 
presently  600,000  American  fami- 
lies engaged  in  the  production  of 
tobacco.  Annually,  3 million 
workers  are  hired  in  the  harvest  of 
tobacco. 

It’s  easy  to  see  that  tobacco 
and  its  products  are  a hefty  source 
of  income  for  this  country.  Yet  in 
the  last  20  years  the  industry  has 
also  given  about  $57  million  toward 
scientific  research  on  the  effects  of 
smoking  to  humans.  Like  you,  they 
want  to  know  the  truth.  r~i 
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IT  ALL  BEGAN  when  more  than 
12,400  American  soldiers  were  air- 
lifted to  Germany  for  several  weeks 

SPECIALISTS  5 CHRISTINA  and  JOHN  WELLS  are  a hus- 
band and  wife  reporter-photographer  team  assigned  to  the 
Public  Affairs  Office.  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Medical 
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of  NATO  exercises  last  fall. 

Code-named  REFORGER — for 
Return  of  Forces  to  Germany — the 
exercise  saw  the  1st  Battalion,  \5th 
Infantry  Regiment  of  Rangers  taking 
off  in  Air  Force  C-130s  and  German 


C-60s  for  the  Schwabisch  Moun- 
tains close  to  the  East  German 
border. 

One  of  their  riskiest 
operations  was  a nighttime  air- 
drop. The  big  jump,  first  in  the 
history  of  the  REFORGER  exer- 
cises, was  scheduled  in  two 
waves,  one  at  8:00  p.m.  and  the 
second  at  10:20. 

To  cope  with  any  possible 
casualties,  the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Command  in  Europe  set  up  two 
inflatable  combat  support  hospi- 
tals (OSH).  These  units,  also 
called  MUST  (medical  unit,  self- 
contained  transportable),  were 
widely  used  in  Vietnam.  They 
replaced  the  more  famous  but 
less  efficient  MASH  (mobile  Army 
surgical  hospital)  operating  tents 
used  during  the  Korean  War. 

The  128th  OSH  was  set  up 
in  less  than  72  hours  near  the 
village  of  lllesheim,  a 2-hour  drive 
from  Nurnberg.  Army  helicopter 
ambulances,  nicknamed  dust- 
offs,  roamed  the  operational 
area  ready  to  assist  injured  sol- 
diers and  fly  them  to  the  CSH. 

Following  is  a report  of  the 
action  as  it  developed  there; 

At  7:30  p.m..  Private  Scott 
Smith,  Sergeant  Juan  Zarazua 
and  Staff  Sergeant  Howard 
Confer  are  still  working  in  supply 
and  maintenance.  They’ll  be  there 
for  another  2 to  3 hours. 

Every  few  minutes  staffers 
enter  through  the  double  doors 
of  the  supply  office.  Someone 
wantsflashlight  batteries.  Medics 
turn  in  sacks  of  laundry.  In  the 
semi-darkness  the  attendants 
neatly  arrange  linen  supplies  on 
metal  shelves. 

The  men  had  set  up  the 
supply  unit  and  had  it  fully 
stocked  within  a day  and  a half. 

“I  work  with  x-ray  equip- 
ment,” says  SSgt  Confer  while 
tying  up  a bundle  of  laundry.  “I 
repaired  the  machines  we  have 
here  and  some  of  the  equipment 
in  the  lab.” 

In  30  minutes  that  x-ray 
equipment  will  get  a workout 
lasting  into  the  early  morning.  It’s 
the  evening  of  the  Rangers’  night 
jump  and  the  128th  CSH  is  sup- 
porting both  sides  of  the  war 
games. 


Above,  a serious  case  requires  more 
than  one  specialist.  Right,  one  of  the 
injured  after  a nighttime  air  drop. 


The  80-bed  MUST  hospital 
is  located  in  a clearing  near 
lllesheim.  Its  patients  will  be 
mostly  members  of  the  Blue  and 
Orange  forces  of  Lares  Team  in 
VII  Corp’s  NATO  exercise.  Colo- 
nel Randel  Orzano,  chief  of  pro- 
fessional services  at  the  Nurn- 
berg hospital,  is  the  commander 
of  the  MUST  set-up. 

In  the  emergency  medical 
treatment  (EMT)  area.  Private 
William  Green,  a 128th  CSH 
medic,  thumbs  through  a maga- 
zine. The  room  is  quiet  with 
anticipation.  The  jump  has  been 
on  for  an  hour. 

Physicians  confer  and  an 
appendicitis  patient  now  in  the 
EMT  is  readied  for  evacuation  to 
the  Nurnberg  hospital.  The  dust- 
off  helicopter  is  ready  to  lift  off 
outside. 

Four  medics  rush  from  the 
EMT  carrying  the  patient  on  a 


litter.  They  are  outlined  in  the 
darkness  by  the  red,  white  and 
blue  lights  of  the  chopper. 

The  helicopter  door  slides 
open.  The  flight  crew  takes  over 
from  the  medics  and  the  dustoff 
lifts.  The  sound  fades  as  the 
helicopter  disappears  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

“The  dustoff  people  notify 
us  by  field  phone  if  a patient  is 
coming  in.  We’re  staffed  24  hours 
a day,’’  says  Specialist  6 Doris 
Vercoutereu.  It’s  8 p.m.  and  the 
staff  already  looks  weary.  A 
month  in  the  field  working  long 
hours  takes  its  toll. 

“We  read  a lot  in  our  spare 
time,  or  listen  to  the  radio.  We 
can’t  leave  the  area,’’  says  SP6 
Vercoutereu.  “In  a MASCAL 
(mass  casualty)  situation,  every- 
one in  the  immediate  area  is  on 
call  to  be  ready  to  work.’’ 

While  she  is  talking  a 
chopper  lands.  She  reaches  for 
the  lantern  and  directs  four 
medics  outside.  One  of  them  is 
Pvt  Smith  from  supply.  Now 
nurses  filter  into  the  EMT  from 
the  ward  areas.  Physicians 
gather.  The  dustoff  is  bringing 
in  an  airborne  major  who’s  been 
injured  in  the  jumps. 

The  EMT  doors  push  open. 
Everyone  is  set  in  motion.  The 
litter  is  lowered  on  a stand.  A 
nurse  gently  removes  the  sol- 
dier’s boots.  His  moaning  is  muf- 
fled and  painful. 

The  room  fills  with  peo- 
ple— an  x-ray  technician,  ortho- 
pedic surgeon,  physician’s  assis- 
tant, medics. 

Within  minutes  an  I.V.  is 
started.  SP6  Vercoutereu  takes 
down  vital  signs.  A physician 
examines  the  patient  and  re- 
quests an  x-ray.  When  the  sol- 
dier’s condition  has  stabilized 
enough  he  is  transported  to  the 
nearby  x-ray  room. 

The  airborne  soldier  is  in 
serious  condition.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  and  early 
morning  he  will  require  the  full- 
time  attention  of  at  least  five 
people.  As  the  major  is  settled 
onthetable,thefield  phone  rings. 

“One  back,  one  arm,  two 
leg  injuries  coming  in.  Affirma- 
tive,” a medic  repeats  aloud. 


Another  chopper  is  on  the  way. 
The  long  night  begins. 

Four  litter  stands  are 
quickly  set  up.  Bottles  of  I.V.  fluid 
hang  above  each  station. 

“I  hear  a chopper,”  some- 
one says.  The  faint  rotary  sound 
becomes  louder.  It's  difficult  to 
catch  at  first,  but  the  medics 
know  the  sound.  It  means  pa- 
tients— injured. 

Out  into  the  night  again. 
It’s  a routine  that  will  be  repeated 
several  times  before  dawn.  Four 
Rangers  arrive  on  this  trip.  One 
is  walking,  his  arm  in  a sling. 
The  other  three  are  on  litters. 
They’re  in  jungle  fatigues  and 
their  faces  are  painted  with  cam- 
ouflage green  and  black. 

The  patients  are  settled. 
Each  has  his  temperature,  blood 
pressure  and  pulse  taken.  Their 
injuries  are  examined.  In  a short 
time  they’re  awaiting  x-rays.  None 
seems  to  be  badly  injured. 

Meanwhile  the  airborne 
major  hasn’t  been  as  lucky.  His 
several  injuries  are  diagnosed  as 
a partially  collapsed  lung,  three 
broken  ribs  and  a fractured  ver- 
tebrae. 

An  operating  area  at  the 
back  of  the  EMT  is  cordoned  off 
with  sheets.  Major  Eduardo  Len- 
tino,  a general  surgeon  from  the 
Nurnberg  hospital,  prepares  to 
relieve  the  patient’s  hemo- 
thorax condition,  the  accumula- 
tion of  blood  in  tbe  lung  cavity. 

Thirty  minutes  pass.  Calm 
is  restored  after  the  early  rush 
of  activity.  Maybe  this  is  it.  “Just 
five  patients,”  says  one  nurse 
hopefully. 

Medics  move  back  to  their 
areas.  A sense  of  relief  grows — 
relief  that  the  jump  hasn’t  pro- 
duced many  casualties,  relief  that 
most  of  the  injuries  aren’t  too 
serious. 

Captain  Edwin  Anderson, 
an  internist  from  the  546th  Medi- 
cal Dispensary  in  Mannheim,  is 
the  physician  on  call.  He’s  aided 
by  Major  Greg  Popich,  an  ortho- 
pedic surgeon  from  the  130th 
Station  Hospital.  During  an  air- 
borne operation  like  this  an 
orthopedist  is  usually  in  charge. 
A jump  means  fractures  and 
sprains. 


An  operating  room  is  cordoned  off  at 
the  back  of  the  emergency  medical 
treatment  area. 


“The  same  group  jumped 
last  year,”  says  Captain  Michael 
Milliken,  a nurse  from  the  ortho- 
pedic surgery  department  at  the 
Augsburg  hospital.  “We  admitted 
18  that  night — mostly  fractures. 
It  was  right  up  my  alley.” 

The  field  phone  breaks  in. 
“Three  more  on  the  way,”  comes 
a voice. 

In  a few  minutes  a chopper 
again  lands  outside.  Two  ambu- 
latory and  one  litter  patient  reach 
the  EMT  accompanied  by  the 
helicopter  pilot.  He  lowers  the 
collar  on  his  flight  jacket  and 
informs  Capt  Anderson  that  an- 
other dustoff  is  on  the  way  with 
one  back  injury  patient. 

The  three  new  patients  are 
shuttled  to  chairs  and  a litter 
station.  Again  the  routine 
begins — checking  the  vital  signs 
followed  by  an  examination,  then 
deciding  the  most  serious  injuries 
to  be  treated  first.  Maj  Popich 
and  Warrant  Officer  James  Bart- 
lett, a physician’s  assistant  from 
the  3d  Infantry  Division,  move 
quickly  from  patient  to  patient. 

Nurses  and  medics 


SP6  Doris  Vercoutereu  records  patient’s  vital  signs. 


prepare  the  EMT  to  receive  more 
injured.  Everyone  is  tired  but  no 
one  complains.  Things  go 
smoothly  without  panic. 

In  the  back  of  the  room, 


Maj  Lentino  and  a 
handful  of  others  re- 
main secluded  behind 
the  sheet  partition.  The 
airborne  major  has 
been  given  medication 
to  dull  the  pain.  But  his 
injuries  will  require  an 
evacuation  to  Nurn- 
burg  for  intensive  res- 
piratory therapy.  That 
will  be  hours  from  now. 
It’s  1 1 :30  p.m. 

“Let  me  get  that 
down,’’  says  a voice 
loud  enough  for  every- 
one in  the  room  to 
hear.  “That’s  one  back, 
one  neck  and  nine 
ankles  and  legs.  That’s 
11  injuries.  Okay.’’ 

The  room  is 
quiet.  Eleven  more  on 
the  way.  “It’s  just  the  beginning,’’ 
someone  says.  “They  say  they’re 
only  now  getting  ’em  together.’’ 
By  1 a.m.,  the  EMT  and 
corridor  outside  the  x-ray  room 


are  lined  with  Rangers,  most  with 
one  bootless  foot  exposed. 

Another  dustoff  lands,  its 
metal  blades  sounding  insistent- 
ly, “Can’t  you  do  it  a-ny  fas-ster.’’ 

But  the  hurrying  is  over. 
These  are  the  last  arrivals — 19 
injuries  between  7:30  p.m.  and 
2 a.m.  Five  are  admitted  to  the 
wards.  A few  fractures  will  need 
surgery  later  and  many  will  keep 
Specialists  Ray  Rodriguez,  128th 
CSH  medic,  busy  all  morning  in 
the  casting  room. 

By  2:30  in  the  morning  it’s 
quiet  again.  A lone  dustoff  warms 
up  behind  the  medic’s  tent  city 
and  slowly  grazes  to  the  EMT 
entrance.  The  airborne  major  is 
ready  to  be  evacuated. 

As  the  EMT  doors  swing 
open,  a shaft  of  light  moves  past 
the  litter-bearers  and  lights  up 
the  chopper’s  red  cross.  The 
medics  transfer  their  last  patient 
and  move  off.  It’s  morning  but 
they’ve  still  got  work  to  do.  □ 


WHAT’S  A MUST? 


MUST  is  an  abbreviation  for  ‘medical  unit  self-contained, 
transportable.”  It’s  designed  to  support  combat  units 
near  the  front  lines  or  for  emergency  deploynhent  where 
full  hospital  capabilities  are  needed  but  not  available. 

The  central  structure  of  the  inflatable  MUST  hospi- 
tal consists  of  a series  of  rubber  tubes  encased  in  a 
canvas  shell,  each  tube  fitting  into  a pocket  running 
the  width  of  the  structure.  When  inflated,  the  sections 
resemble  a series  of  quonset  huts.  They  are  fed  air  from 
nine  utility-paks,  which  also  supply  the  air-flow  for  the 
air-conditioning  system.  The  sections  can  be  formed  into 


several  shapes  connecting  the  expandable  huts  which 
house  the  x-ray  room,  pharmacy,  operating  rooms,  oral 
surgery  room  and  the  chemical  laboratory. 

Each  MUST  hospital  has  a 240-bed  capacity.  Its 
components  are  stored  in  39  containers,  each  measuring 
about  12  X 8 x 8 feet.  These,  plus  equipment  stored 
on  2V2-ton  trucks,  give  the  unit  its  mobility.  In  transit, 
the  containers  are  moved  on  dollies,  or  on  large,  flatbed 
trucks  or  a combination  of  both.  For  air  travel,  much 
of  the  equipment  is  fastened  to  pallets  for  easy  loading 
and  unloading. 
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FOR  MORE  THAN  A CENTURY  a steady 
stream  of  books  and  articles  have  glorified  the 
heroic  adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill  Cody.  Episodes 
of  Cody’s  life  have  been  recounted  in  more  than 
1 ,700  dime  novels. 

Over  the  years,  authors  were  often 


tempted  to  exaggerate  the  facts  to  excite  the 
readers.  From  1883  to  1916,  Buffalo  Bill’s  fron- 
tier feats  were  frequently  stretched  a little  by 
the  publicity  agents  for  his  Wild  West  Show. 

And  Buffalo  Bill,  himself,  wasn’t  too 
modest  in  describing  his  contribution  to  the  win- 
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Buffalo  Bill  meets  the 
Indians  at  Ashland,  Wis., 
in  1894  to  conclude  a 
peace  treaty  between  the 
Chippewa  and  the  Sioux. 


ning  of  the  West.  He  did  little  to  deny  the  extravagant 
tales  written  by  Ned  Buntline,  Preston  Ingraham  and 
other  writers  of  Western  novels. 

What  was  the  real  Buffalo  Bill  like?  For  sure,  he 
wasn’t  the  most  astute  businessman.  But  in  his  various 
enterprises  he  provided  jobs  for  thousands. 

No  man  could  have  performed  all  the  heroic  deeds 
credited  to  Buffalo  Bill.  But  then  again,  many  dangerous 
and  exciting  episodes  in  Cody’s  life  have  probably  never 
been  brought  to  light.  In  the  years  on  the  plains,  every 
day  was  likely  to  bring  some  unforeseen  challenge  to 
life  and  limb.  Many  of  these  experiences  occurred  while 
he  was  in  Army  service. 

As  a child  Billy  Cody  was  exposed  to  frontier 
military  life  when  his  parents  moved  from  Iowa  to  a place 
near  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  in  1854.  Billy  enjoyed 
few  of  the  usual  pleasures  of  childhood.  His  father’s 
death  forced  him  to  look  for  a job  when  he  was  only 
1 1 years  old. 

Young  Cody  became  a messenger  for  Russell, 
Majors  and  Waddell,  a wagon  train  company  that  pro- 
vided military  supplies  to  Army  outposts. 

When  Billy  wasn’t  working,  he  attended  school 
long  enough  to  learn  to  sign  his  name.  That  was  the 
extent  of  his  formal  education. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  RM&W  started  a new 
business  venture.  Hoping  to  get  the  U.S.  mail  contract 
away  from  the  Butterfield  Stage  Line,  they  launched  a 
new  delivery  service  called  the  Pony  Express.  Its  route 
ran  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Sacramento,  Calif. 

RM&W  chose  a shorter  central  route  instead  of 
the  southern  route  taken  by  Butterfield.  By  using 
dispatch  riders  rather  than  stage  coaches,  RM&W  ex- 
pected to  make  mail  deliveries  to  the  west  coast  in  lO 
days  or  less,  charging  the  customer  $5  per  ounce.  It  was 
a great  improvement  over  the  existing  mail  service  which 
took  a month  or  more  to  get  to  California. 

Pony  Express  operations  began  April  3,  1860. 


Shortly  afterward,  Cody  signed  on  to  wear  the  red-flan- 
nel shirt  and  blue  levis  of  the  Pony  Express  rider.  Al- 
though he  didn’t  meet  the  minimum  age  requirement  of 
16,  Cody’s  previous  service  with  RM&W  helped  him 
land  the  well-paid  position.  He  was  one  of  400  “young 
skinny  wiry  fellows  . . . willing  to  risk  death  daily.’’ 

The  job  didn’t  last  long,  however.  The  Pony 
Express  was  a financial  disaster  for  RM&W.  It  ended 
the  next  year  with  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental 
telegraph  system. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861,  Bill  Cody 
became  a guide  and  scout  with  the  9th  Kansas  Volun- 
teers, patrolling  the  Indian  country  along  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  The  next  year  he  joined  another  local  informal 
militia,  the  Red-legged  Scouts,  carrying  dispatches  be- 
tween forts. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  Cody  enlisted  as  a 
recruit  in  the  7th  Kansas  Regiment.  His  Civil  War  service 
remained  undistinguished,  according  to  official  military 
records — no  awards,  no  decorations,  mustered  out  as  a 
private  on  September  29,  1865.  Some  claim  Cody’s  serv- 
ice included  an  exciting  episode  as  a spy.  But  Army 
records  show  that,  while  with  the  7th,  Cody  was  an 
orderly  at  regimental  headquarters  in  St.  Louis. 

Bill  Cody  was  only  21  when  the  war  ended.  In 
March  1866  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  to  marry  a young 
lady  he  had  courted  while  stationed  there.  Cody  took 
his  bride  back  to  Leavenworth  and  purchased  a hotel. 

Family  finances  were  touch  and  go  for  awhile; 
Cody  was  a generous  man  and  drinks  were  always  on 
the  house  when  he  was  around.  So  he  went  back  to  doing 
what  he  knew  best.  That  winter  Cody  signed  on  as  a 
scout  for  the  Army  in  central  Kansas. 

From  there,  Cody  spent  several  months  as  a buf- 
falo hunter  for  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  He  con- 
tracted to  shoot  12  buffalo  every  day  to  feed  the  railroad 
gang.  But  Cody  easily  exceeded  his  quota  and  soon  won 
the  nickname  “Buffalo  Bill.’’ 


As  his  reputation  grew,  so  did  Buffalo  Bill’s  em- 
ployment offers.  General  Phil  Sheridan  made  Cody  chief 
scout  for  the  Fifth  Cavalry  Regiment  in  1868.  While  they 
were  at  Fort  McPherson,  Neb.,  Cody  built  a cabin 
nearby  for  his  family.  His  third  child.  Kit  Carson  Cody, 
named  for  his  friend,  was  born  there. 

In  the  coming  years  Cody  acquired  several  thou- 
sand acres  in  western  Nebraska,  built  a magnificent  home 
in  North  Platte  and  became  a prominent  citizen  of  the 
Cornhusker  State. 

Buffalo  Bill’s  service  to  the  Army  as  a scout  and 
guide  during  the  Indian  wars  mark  him  as  a man  of  great 
courage.  In  the  spring  of  1872  Cody  answered  a telegram 
from  Gen  Sheridan  bidding  him  to  take  over  as  chief 
scout  for  the  3d  Cavalry.  The  3d,  stationed  at  Fort 
McPherson,  was  about  to  embark  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Sioux. 

Gen  Sheridan’s  call  to  the  front  brought  Cody 
national  recognition.  As  chief  scout  for  the  3d  Cavalry, 
he  won  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Captain  Charles  Meinhold, 
commander  of  Troop  B,  reported  the  details  in  his  report 
of  April  27,  1872: 

Mr.  Cody  had  guided  Sgt  Foley’s  party  with  such  skill  that  he 
approached  the  Indian  camp  within  50  yards  before  he  was 
noticed.  The  Indians  fired  immediately  upon  Mr.  Cody  and  Sgt 
Foley.  Mr.  Cody  killed  one  Indian,  two  others  ran  toward  the 
main  command  and  were  killed.  While  this  was  going  on  Mr.  Cody 
discovered  a party  of  six  mounted  Indians  and  two  lead  horses 
running  at  full  speed  at  a distance  of  about  2 miles  down  the 
river.  I at  once  sent  Lieutenant  Lawson  with  Mr.  Cody  and  15 
men  in  pursuit.  He,  in  the  beginning  of  the  chase,  gained  a little 
upon  them,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  two  lead 
horses,  which  were  captured,  but  after  running  more  than  12  miles 
at  full  speed,  our  jaded  horses  gave  out  and  the  Indians  made 
good  their  escape.  Mr.  William  Cody’s  reputation  for  bravery  and 
skill  as  a guide  is  so  well  established  that  I need  not  say  anything 
else  but  that  he  acted  in  his  usual  manner. 


When  not  scouting  Cody  was  a stage  personality, 
touring  the  country  with  various  theatrical  companies. 

He  returned  to  service  as  chief  scout  for  the  5th 
Cavalry  in  Nebraska  in  1876.  That  summer  the  entire 
nation  was  thunderstruck  when  much  of  Custer’s  7th 
Cavalry  was  wiped  out  at  the  Little  Big  Horn.  The  5th 
Cavalry  hurried  to  Fort  Laramie  to  block  the  Cheyennes 
who  were  intent  on  joining  the  Sioux  in  the  Little  Big 
Horn  country.  The  ten  companies  of  General  Merritt’s 
Fifth  Cavalry  were  accompanied  by  a small  number  of 
irregulars  and  citizen  volunteers. 

During  this  campaign,  Cody  added  new  laurels  to 
his  reputation.  In  a skirmish  with  an  Indian  scouting 
party,  Cody  killed  and  scalped  the  Cheyenne  chief. 
Yellow  Hair. 

In  1883  Buffalo  Bill  opened  his  own  Wild  West 
Show  in  Omaha.  Within  3 years,  the  show  was  successful 
enough  to  play  Madison  Square  Garden  for  the  winter. 
Annie  Oakley  and  Sitting  Bull  joined 
the  show.  The  next  year  they  sailed 
to  London  for  the  first  of  a series 
of  European  tours.  Cody  was  wined 
and  dined  by  royalty. 

The  Wild  West  Show  was  suc- 
cessful but  Buffalo  Bill  still  hadn’t 
become  a very  good  business  man. 

He  made  unfortunate  investments  and 
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scattered  money  freely  among  his  friends. 

Cody’s  liquor  bill  was  tremendous,  but  so  were 
the  land  holdings  he  acquired.  He  expanded  his  Nebraska 
ranch  to  about  4,000  acres  and  wangled  a large  land  grant 
from  Wyoming  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Cody. 

His  many  projects  on  his  vast,  Wyoming  acreage 
consumed  untold  amounts  of  money  and  kept  him  in  a 
constantly  precarious  financial  condition. 

But  Buffalo  Bill’s  dealings  with  the  Army  were 
still  going  strong.  In  1887,  Nebraska  Governor  John  M. 
Thayer  appointed  Cody  as  his  aide-de-camp  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  National  Guard.  It  was  his  first 
military  commission,  and  it  allowed  him  to  use  the  title 
“colonel”  in  his  Wild  West  Show.  Cody  had  more  to 
brag  about  when  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general 
2 years  later. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  1890  Battle  of  Wounded 
Knee  in  North  Dakota,  Nebraska  settlers  feared  a gen- 
eral Indian  uprising  on  their  land.  A few  days  after  the 
massacre,  Brig  Gen  Cody  was  called  to  duty.  The  gover- 
nor directed  Cody  to  “use  your  influence  to  quiet  ex- 
citement and  remove  apprehensions  upon  the  part  of  the 
people.”  Lieutenant  General  Nelson  Miles,  in  charge  of 
Regular  Army  troops  in  the  vicinity,  announced  an  end 
to  the  campaign  on  January  1 1.  Although  in  uniform  for 
only  a few  days,  Buffalo  Bill  was  a participant  in  this, 
the  last  of  the  Indian  campaigns. 

On  March  30,  1895,  Nebraska  Governor  Silas  A. 
Holcomb  issued  Cody  a new  commission  in  the  Guard, 
once  again  making  him  a colonel.  Some  say  the  reversion 
to  a colonelcy  was  at  Cody’s  request. 

Financial  troubles,  however,  continued  to  plague 
Buffalo  Bill.  A mining  venture  in  Arizona  was  a failure. 
Cody  was  forced  to  sell  his  land  holdings  in  Nebraska 
and  Wyoming.  Still  the  debts  mounted.  Eventually  the 
Wild  West  Show  was  seized  by  the  sheriff  and  the 
properties  sold  at  auction. 

Buffalo  Bill  didn’t  give  up.  He  hoped  to  make  a 
new  fortune  in  the  motion  picture  business  and  persuad- 
ed the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  available  several  troops 
of  the  5th  Cavalry  for  a silent  movie  about  the  Battle 
of  Wounded  Knee.  Buffalo  Bill,  along  with  Lt  Gen  Miles 
and  several  other  heroes  of  the  Indian  Wars,  were  fea- 
tured. However,  the  movie  wasn’t  a success.  Buffalo 
Bill  lost  everything  and  was  reduced  to  hiring  on  with 
a circus. 

In  the  early  part  of  1916  Cody  applied  for  the  $10 
monthly  pension  granted  to  all  Medal  of  Honor  winners. 
But  he  never  received  the  pension.  Soon  afterward  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  to  reexamine  all  previous  Medal 
of  Honor  awards.  The  decision  was  made  to  limit  the 
award  only  to  the  military.  Cody’s  name  was  removed 
from  the  list. 

Cody  last  appeared  before  an 
audience  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  No- 
vember 11,  1916.  Two  months  later, 
he  died  in  Denver.  Four  members  of 
the  Colorado  National  Guard  served 
as  an  honor  guard  as  he  lay  in  state 
in  Colorado’s  capitol  building.  Buffa- 
lo Bill  died  a poor  man,  but  his  ad- 
ventures are  long  remembered.  □ 
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WHAT  HEALTH  hazard  affects 
most  soldiers? 

Would  you  believe — 
hearing  loss?  The  ailment  isn’t 
dramatic.  The  victim  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  aware  that  there’s  any- 
thing wrong.  But  the  disease 
takes  its  toll.  Among  soldiers 
who  have  spent  more  than  10 
years  in  combat  arms,  more 
than  half  suffer  a significant 
hearing  loss. 

In  1971,  a team  from  the 
Army  Audiology  and  Speech 
Center  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center  (WRAMC), 
Washington,  D.C.,  conducted 
a study  at  a major  basic  train- 
ing center.  They  found  hearing 
loss  in  only  2.4  percent  of  the 
new  recruits.  But  by  the  end  of 
basic  training  the  figure  al- 
most tripled  to  6.3  percent. 
The  percentage  climbed  to  13 
percent  by  the  end  of  Ad- 
vanced Individual  Training. 

“In  one  year  alone, 
Walter  Reed  issued  some 
1,200  hearing  aids,’’  says 
Major  Roy  Sedge,  director  of 
the  Audiology  and  Speech 
Center.  “The  majority  of  those 
who  needed  them  could  have 
prevented  their  hearing  loss. 
In  most  cases  it  was  caused  by 
overexposure  to  noise.’’ 

“Noise”  means  any  dis- 
turbing, harmful  or  unwanted 
sound.  According  to  Army  au- 
diologists, noise  is  the  leading 
cause  of  hearing  loss  in  the 
Army.  Up  to  60  percent  of 
Army  members  in  certain 
areas  have  developed  some 
significant  noise-induced 
hearing  loss. 

Although  many  of  us 
don’t  work  in  noisy  areas,  our 
hearing  is  still  affected  by  our 
environment.  A new  term 
called  socioacusis  describes 
this  gradual  loss  of  hearing 
caused  by  our  environmental 
noise. 

“Loud  noise  also  affects 
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the  circulatory  system,”  says 
Captain  Donald  Bender,  assis- 
tant director  of  the  Audiology 
and  Speech  Center.  “Blood 
pressure  goes  up  and  the 
pupils  dilate. 

“A  person  will  often  say, 
‘My  ears  will  get  tougher,  be- 
cause I’ve  been  around  noise 
for  a long  time.’  This  is  a fal- 
lacy. These  people  usually  find 
out  too  late  that  they’re  par- 
tially deaf.  There  are  no  physi- 
cal signs  such  as  pain  when  a 
person  loses  his  hearing.  The 
ears  may  appear  normal.” 

But  they’re  not.  Studies 
have  led  the  Army  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  hearing 
conservation.  Audiologists 
were  sent  to  Army  posts  to 
identify  noise  hazards  and  give 
hearing  tests. 

Ear  plugs,  which  come 
in  several  shapes  and  sizes, 
are  provided  in  areas  that  have 
been  identified  as  noise  haz- 
ards. The  plugs,  explains  Capt 
Bender,  have  to  be  fitted  by 
trained  personnel.  “Unless 
you  have  the  proper  size,  they 
offer  little  protection. 

“Ear  plugs  provide  the 
best  protection,”  he  says. 
“Cotton  has  no  effect.  On  rifle 
ranges  some  soldiers  put  bul- 
let casings  in  their  ears,  or 
cigarette  butts.  These  won’t 
help,  and  can  be  harmful. 

“Many  folks  won’t  wear 
ear  plugs  because  they  say 
they  can’t  hear  anything.  But 
it’s  a fact,  they  can  actually 
hear  better  with  them. 

On  the  civilian  side, 
Congress  passed  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Act 
(OHSA)  which,  among  other 
provisions,  set  limits  for  toler- 
able levels  of  noise.  Employers 
are  required  to  provide  ear 
protection  for  employees  in 
areas  with  hazardous  noise 
levels. 

While  preventive  meas- 
ures are  being  taken  by  in- 
dustry to  reduce  noise  made 
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by  machines  at  work,  what 
about  everyday  appliances 
which  can  affect  our  hearing? 

“One  of  the  drawbacks 
that  keeps  manufacturers  from 
quieting  down  the  appliances 
is  that  the  public  won’t  buy 
them,”  says  Capt  Bender.  “For 
example,  a vacuum  cleaner 
company  produced  a much 
quieter,  more  powerful  vacu- 
um cleaner,  but  people  didn’t 
buy  it.  They  thought  it  wasn’t 
as  good  as  the  noisier  one.” 

There’s  also  contro- 
versy over  the  effects  of  rock 
‘n’  roll  music. 

“When  I was  stationed 
at  Fort  Flood,  Texas,  there 
were  eight  or  ten  nightclubs 
around,”  says  Capt  Bender.  “I 
measured  their  sound  levels 
and  found  that  all  were  noise 
hazardous. 

“But  if  a person  goes  to 
a bar  once  or  twice  a week  and 
undergoes  2 hours  of  noise 
exposure,  will  his  hearing  be 
affected?  The  chances  are 
minimal — less  than  if  he  were 
to  sit  in  his  home  with  the 
stereo  blasting  all  the  time.” 

A professor  at  Michigan 
State  University  has  complet- 
ed a study  on  the  effects  of 
rock  ‘n’  roll  music.  Fie  con- 
cluded that  there’s  no  con- 
crete evidence  rock  ‘n’  roll 
music  causes  any  significant 
hearing  loss. 

According  to  Capt 
Bender,  city  sounds  get  a dec- 
ibel louder  each  year.  One 
study  reports  that  individuals 
living  in  the  country  suffer  sig- 
nificantly less  hearing  loss 
than  those  people  who  remain 
in  the  city. 

“The  effectiveness  of 
hearing  conservation  efforts 
depends  on  all  of  us,”  Capt 
Bender  warns.  “Hearing  con- 
servation programs  try  to  min- 
imize the  dangers  of  noise. 
The  effort  can’t  be  postponed. 
Once  hearing  loss  occurs,  it 
can’t  bounce  back.”  □ 


The 

Problem 

¥h«h 

Silence 

Capt  Roy  W.  Turgeon 


ALL  THE  birds  in  the  world  had 
stopped  singing.  The  chirp  of 
the  cricket  was  heard  no  more. 
People  didn’t  speak  anymore; 
they  mumbled. 

Since  my  return  from 
Vietnam  some  5 years  ago,  I 
discovered  that  something  was 
wrong  with  my  hearing.  There 
were  voices  but  no  words. 
Alone  with  a girl,  I found  myself 
talking  to  her,  not  with  her.  To 
keep  from  asking  “What  did  you 
say?”  I guessed.  And  when  you 
guess,  sometimes  you’re 
wrong. 

I remember  attending  a 
9-month  advanced  course.  I 
don’t  think  I really  heard  what 
any  of  the  instructors  were  say- 
ing. How  did  I even  graduate? 
I had  become  a different  per- 
son— avoiding  conversations, 

avoiding  people,  missing  the 
fun  of  living. 

Finally,  I looked  for  med- 
ical help.  My  guess  was  right — a 
hearing  loss  caused  by  explo- 
sions and  other  loud  noises.  A 
hearing  aid  was  recommended. 

A different  kind  of 
courage  was  necessary.  How 
would  it  look  for  a 30-year-old 
infantry  captain  with  a hearing 
aid  to  be  commanding  combat 
soldiers? 

But  staying  in  the  combat 
arms  would  mean  the  eventual 
loss  of  what  hearing  I had  left. 
It  was  a matter  of  priorities,  of 

CAPTAIN  ROY  W.  TURGEON  Is  a supply  officer  with 
the  6th  Cavalry  Squadron,  8th  Infantry  Division,  U.S. 
Army,  Europe  (USAREUR). 


zeroing  in  on  the  basic  prob- 
lem. The  answer  was  simple.  I 
had  given  my  best  to  the  Army. 
My  hearing  wasn’t  neglected — 
the  war  had  taken  it.  Getting  a 
hearing  aid  was  a tough  deci- 
sion. But  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

In  August  1976,  I arrived 
at  Walter  Reed’s  Audiology  and 
Speech  Center  for  evaluation 
and  rehabilitation.  I was  fitted 
with  hearing  aids.  Then,  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  I heard  leaves 
rustling,  the  tick  of  a clock, 
children  riding  tricycles  and  the 
news  commentator  on  televi- 
sion. I couldn’t  wait  to  go  to  a 
movie  and  understand  what  the 
actors  were  saying.  I heard  the 
melodious  voice  of  the  pretty 
secretary  in  the  clinic. 

Now  nobody  is  going  to 
take  my  hearing  aids  away.  If 
necessary,  to  help  keep  track  of 
them.  I’ll  paint  them  red,  white 
and  blue  and  put  stars  on  them. 
I don’t  ever  want  to  be  without 
them. 

For  now,  at  last.  I’m  back 
in  touch  with  the  real  world  of 
sound,  melody  and  the  spoken 
word. 

I have  friends  whose 
hearing  now  is  as  bad  as  mine 
was.  These  friends  may  never 
recognize  that,  day  by  day, 
they’re  losing  this  vital  sense, 
so  important  to  their  job  effec- 
tiveness. The  time  to  be  aware 
of  noise  hazard  is  now,  before 
one’s  hearing  dwindles  away 
and  is  gone  forever.  □ 
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BEGAN  IN  1966  as  a low-budget  television 
series  with  unknown  talent.  Now  12  years  later, 
6 of  them  in  reruns,  “Star  Trek”  still  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  its  many  fans. 

The  show  that  allowed  man  to  travel  the  uni- 
verse far  beyond  his  normal  expectations,  has  blos- 
somed into  a worldwide  cult,  intriguing  millions  of 
people.  These  “trekkies”  are  devoted  fans  who  watch 
reruns  of  reruns  of  U.S.S.  Enterprise  adventures. 


SP4  JOHN  BOURNAZOS,  with  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  and  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Ky.,  Public  Affairs  Office,  Interviewed  "Star  Trek”  producer  Gene  Roddenberry. 


■ The  imaginary  U.S.S.  Enterprise  is  an  inter- 
planetary star  ship,  or  space  cruiser,  with  a crew  of 
more  than  430.  The  14-foot  star  ship  model  used  for 
the  television  series  is  now  on  display  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution’s  Air  and  Space  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Gene  Roddenberry,  a face  not  seen  in  any  ofipj 
the  series,  created  the  concept  of  “Star  Trek.”  From|t()a 
it,  sprouted  a mass  movement  of  “Star  Trek”  conven- 
tions, university  lectures  and  books  that  captured  the 
curiosity  of  professors,  doctors,  students  and  chil-ibec 


Left,  the  starship 
Enterprise.  Capt 
James  T.  Kirk, 
right,  piayed  by 
Wiiiiam  Shatner. 
Below,  Dr.  McCoy, 
DeForrest  Kelly. . 


Mr.  Spock,  right, 
played  by  Leonard 
Nemoy.  Below  left, 
Lt  Uhura,  Michelle 
Nichols.  Right, 
Sulu,  George  Take!. 


SP4  John  Bournazos 


Photos  © Paramount  Pictures  Corp. 


dren  who  weren’t  even  born  when  the  show  was  first 
elecast  in  1966. 

Like  a reunion  of  the  Beatles,  there’s  contin- 
jally  talk  and  hope  of  bringing  “Star  Trek’’  and  its 
:ast  together  again.  In  fact,  last  fall,  its  creator.  Gene 
^oddenberry  was  talking  about  a “Star  Trek’’  movie 
I tie  was  working  on  that  would  be  bigger  and  better 


bury.  “Even  if  we  did  have  it,  it  wouldn’t  look  right. 
With  a low-budget  TV  series,  you’re  able  to  get  away 
with  a lot  more  than  on  a wide  screen. 

“Plus  science  has  raced  way  ahead  of  us  sirice 
we  first  designed  the  Enterprise  12  years  ago.  So,  in 
order  to  make  it  look  like  a 23d  century  set,  we’re 
going  to  have  to  do  a lot  of  research.  I’d  be  surprised 


jhan  ever. 


if  the  bridge  set  costs  less  than  $750,000.” 


The  film  shooting  was  to  begin  early  this  year.  There  may  also  be  a “Star  Trek”  return  to 

! We’re  going  to  rebuild  the  bridge  on  the  Enterprise,  television  in  the  future.  “If  the  feature  is  a success, 

lecause  we  don’t  have  the  old  one,”  said  Rodden-  I think  we’ll  try  to  do  sequels,  because  that’s  more 


Gene  Roddenberry,  creator  and  producer 
of  “Star  Trek,"  started  writing  whiie 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps.  During  World 
War  ll  he  was  a B-17  bomber  pilot. 


profitable,”  says  Roddenberry.  ‘‘In 
time  we’ll  return  to  television  but 
not  as  a weekly  plot.  If  we  do,  it  will 
be  something  like  a 90-minute  or 
2-hour  special.” 

Before  production  started,  he 
hoped  that  the  old  cast  would  be  back  to  play  their 
old  parts.  ‘‘They’ve  made  it  clear  that,  given  reason- 
able conditions,  they  want  to  do  it  very  much.  We’ll 
certainly  get  most  of  them.” 

Coming  back  will  be  the  Enterprise  skipper. 
Captain  James  T.  Kirk,  played  by  William  Shatner.  On 
the  show  Kirk  was  a graduate  and  instructor  at  the 
Space  Academy,  the  future  service  school  for  space 
exploration. 

Second  in  command  was  Mr.  Spock,  the 
science  officer,  played  by  Leonard  Nimoy.  Because 
he  was  half  human-half  Vulcan,  Spock  had  arched 
eyebrows  and  pointed  ears. 

Mr.  Spock  could  go  without  water  longer  than 
any  man,  withstand  higher  temperatures  and  tolerate 
higher  levels  of  pain.  His  inability  to  show  emotion 
was  the  subject  of  more  than  one  episode. 

When  people  actually  meet  Leonard  Nimoy, 
they’re  often  disappointed  that  his  ears  aren’t  point- 
ed. It  became  such  a problem  that  Nimoy  wrote  a 
book  called,  / Am  Not  Spock,  a statement  his  dedi- 
cated admirers  still  refuse  to  accept. 

The  overwhelming  popularity  of  ‘‘Star  Trek” 
has  had  a marked  effect  on  its  creator.  ‘‘I  have  a lot 
of  mixed  feelings  about  it,  mainly  the  fact  that  I’ve 
been  pigeon-holed  as  a science  fiction  writer  and 
basically  I’m  a dramatic  writer,”  says  Roddenberry. 
‘‘On  the  bther  hand  ‘Star  Trek’  has  been  a remarkable 
experience  because  I enjoyed  doing  a show  like  that. 
Science  fiction  is  fun.  It’s  a remarkable  vehicle  for 
taking  a look  at  humanity  and  the  human  condition. 

‘‘One  of  the  personal  joys  that  came  from  the 
phenomenon  is  the  fact  that  I’ve  met  some  interesting 
people.  For  instance,  I was  invited  to  witness  the 
Viking  landing  on  Mars  and  the  roll-out  of  the  space 
shuttle  by  NASA.” 

Roddenberry  first  became  interested  in  writing 
when  flying  a B-17  bomber  in  World  War  II.  Afterward 
he  was  a pilot  for  a major  airline.  ‘‘I  went  up  to 
Columbia  University  to  take  some  graduate  courses 
in  literature,”  he  says. 

The  written  word  won  out  in  1948  when  Rod- 
denberry began  his  career  as  a full-time  script  writer. 
‘‘When  I began  to  sell,  I freelanced  and  wrote  some 
of  those  old  shows  like  ‘Mr.  District  Attorney’  and 
‘Highway  Patrol.’  Thank  God  most  of  them  were  writ- 
^ ,,  ten  under  an  assumed  name,”  he  laughs. 

■ Gaining  experience,  he  advanced  to  some  of 


the  New  York  live  shows — ‘‘Playhouse  90,”  ‘‘Naked 
City”  and  the  ‘‘Kaiser  Aluminum  Hour.” 

From  there  it  was  the  big  time  with  shows  like 
‘‘Dragnet”  and  ‘‘Four  Star  Theatre.”  Eventually  he 
became  head  writer  for  ‘‘Have  Gun  Will  Travel.” 

Roddenberry’s  first  effort  as  a producer  was 
‘‘The  Lieutenant,”  a TV  series  in  the  early  1960s. 
‘‘Believability  is  the  key  factor  in  all  drama,”  he  says. 
‘‘I  remember  writing  for  ‘Dr.  Kildare.’  The  producers 
always  made  a special  effort  at  believability,  and  the 
same  thing  happened  when  I worked  for  Jack  Webb 
on  ‘Dragnet.’  The  truth  had  to  be  believable.  When 
it  was  time  to  write  ‘Star  Trek,’  I figured  that  shouldn’t 
be  any  different.” 

Roddenberry  first  sought  help  from  the  experts. 
‘‘I  had  been  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  during  World  War 
II,  and  a class  buddy  of  mine  had  since  become  a 
brigadier  general  in  Air  Force  research. 

‘‘When  I was  planning  ‘Star  Trek,’  I sent  him 
a letter.  He  liked  the  idea  and  put  me  in  contact 
with  Rand  Corporation,  the  government’s  ‘think  fac- 
tory’ in  California.  Since  then  Rand  has  become  our 
technical  advisor.  Recently  I’ve  also  been  corre- 
sponding with  the  people  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  with  their  Artificial  Intelligence  Sys- 
tems Laboratory. 

‘‘We  did  action-entertainment  but  with  a prem- 
ise. We  were  able  to  ask  our  writers,  ‘Hey,  what  really 
worries  you  or  what  upsets  you?  Ckay  man,  invent 
a planet  where  it’s  happening  and  write  us  a script. 
We  would  never  have  run  out  of  stories.” 

When  developing  the  show,  Roddenberry  had 
to  decide  what  kind  of  organizational  setup  the  En- 
terprise was  going  to  have.  ‘‘At  first,  it  wasn’t  going 
to  be  military,”  he  says.  ‘‘I  was  hoping  that  the  earth 
would  be  beyond  the  point  of  needing  a military 
organization.  Well,  I started  trying  to  think  of  what 
I was  going  to  call  the  head  of  the  ship.  After  trying 
asinine  things  like  general  supervisor,  I finally  said 
‘Hell,  if  I’m  talking  to  a 20th  century  audience  and 
I call  him  a captain,  they  know  what  I mean’. 

‘‘Then  I got  to  thinking  that,  with  war  that  far 
behind  us,  maybe  pacifist-minded  people  will  lose 
their  fear  of  military  terms,  courtesies  and  traditions. 

‘‘Another  aspect  was  to  abolish  any  differences 
between  officer  and  enlisted.  I hope  by  the  end  of 
the  20th  century,  that  artificial  boundary  will  be  abo- 
lished. We  made  the  show  on  the  presumption  that 
every  man  and  woman  aboard  the  Enterprise  was 
equivalent  to  a trained  astronaut.” 

“Star  Trek”  takes  place  in  the  23d  century, 
supposedly  after  a world  war.  In  a way,  it  reflects 
Roddenberry’s  own  pessimistic  opinion  about  our 
future.  But  Roddenberry  sees  some  hope  for  man- 
kind. ‘‘  ‘Star  Trek’  has  attracted  young-minded  peo- 
ple, especially  because  the  series  reflects  the  opti- 
mistic statement,  ‘Hey,  it’s  not  over  for  mankind 
yet’ — or  that  all  things  haven’t  been  invented — or  that 
everything  hasn’t  been  discovered.  In  a way,  it’s  tell- 
ing us  we’re  all  infants  and  that  we  do  a lot  of  silly 
things  as  infants  do,  but  that  some  day  we’re  going 
to  grow  up  and  really  do  something.”  □ 


Challenger’s  Corner 


Louis  Magila 


C'^n  yOu  c^nne^^t  the 
dots  corr^tly  ai^d  fjiojsh 
a perfect  cube? 

(CAUTION ; TWO  COTTER  DOTS 
ARE  /H/SS/A/q) 


A Touch  of  Trivia 

1.  In  the  old  television  series,  “Dobie  Gillis,” 
who  was  his  girl  friend  and  what  was  her  real 
name? 

2.  Which  state  in  the  Union  carries  the  nick- 
name “Mother  of  Presidents?” 

3.  What  was  English  novelist  George  Eliot’s  real 


If  you’ve  got  a brain  teaser  you’d  like  to  share,  send  it  to  Mind- 
benders,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314.  Here  are 
some  we’ve  received  lately: 

A.  If  the  top  of  a tank  track  is  moving  at  30  miles  per  hour, 
how  fast  is  the  bottom  of  the  tank  track  moving? 

Cadet  Robert  Brescia 
Norwich  University 
Northfield,  Vt. 


B.  An  old  man  sees  another  man  walking  down  the  street. 
The  old  man  says  to  his  friend,  “I  have  no  brothers  or 
sisters.  If  that  man’s  father  is  my  father’s  son,  who  is  he?” 

SP4  Gary  J.  Boberg 
1st  Battalion,  1st  Infantry 
West  Point,  N.Y. 

C.  A farmer  went  to  town  one  day  to  buy  some  livestock. 
The  prices  of  the  livestock  were:  cattle,  $10  each;  hogs, 
$3;  and  chickens,  50  cents.  After  buying  an  assorted  variety 
of  all  three,  the  farmer  took  home  100  animals  totaling 
$100.  How  many  of  each  did  the  farmer  buy? 

SP5  Daniel  R,  Staley 

HHB  Staff  and  Faculty  Battalion 

Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 


Where  in  the  Army  Are  You? 


name? 


What  is  this  building  and  on  what  Army  post  is  it  located? 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


SOLDIER  SEAMANSHIP 

The  competition  was  keen  for  the  Army's  sailing  crew  as 
they  zig-zagged  a course  across  Monteray  Bay,  Calif. , in  the 
Inter-Service  Regatta.  Each  December  it  pits  the  best  crews  of 
the  Army , Navy , Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  in  sleek , fast 
sailboats . The  Army  placed  second  behind  the  Coast  Guard . 

Col  Dale  Witting,  Col  Dick  Myer , Capt  Doug  Swartz  and  Col 
Cecil  Sykes  of  the  Army  team  are  stationed  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 


GUARDSMAN  RABBI 

People  noticed  Chaplain 
(1st  Lt)  Jacob  Goldstein  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  His  uniform  and 
5-inch  beard  clashed . 

Chaplain  Goldstein  was  there 
for  his  National  Guard  2-week 
field  exercise . Normally,  he's 
a Jewish  rabbi  in  Brooklyn, 

N .Y  . The  beard  is  required  by 
the  Chassidic  order  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion . 


A WINNER 

Coach-player  Capt  Geoff 
Champion  lived  up  to  his  name 
when  his  United  Nations  Com- 
mand-sponsored hockey  team 
took  first  place  at  the  Korea 
Broadcasting  System  Tourna- 
ment in  Seoul . 

The  "Commanders,"  playing 
out  of  Seoul,  have  members 
from  Canada,  Korea  and  the 
U .S  . Army.  They  play  against 
teams  from  Korea,  Yongsei, 
Kyunghee  and  Chungang  Uni- 
versities. 


AT  THE  TOP 

• The  Atlanta  Journal  news- 
paper named  six  Georgia  Nation- 
al Guard  and  Army  Reserve  mem- 
bers as  the  state's  most  outstand- 
ing guardsmen  and  reservists . 
The  guardsmen  are  Sgt  1st  Cl 
Albert  Clark  Jr  . , Sgt  James  C . 
Holland  and  PFC  Charlie  Neely. 

The  reservists  honored  are 
Sgt  Maj  Robert  Hill,  SP5  Sir 
Claude  Ellison  and  PFC  Gerry 
L.  Streetman. 

• Sgt  1st  Cl  George  F.  Good- 
man took  "best  in  show"  at  this 
year's  Annual  Culinary  Compe- 
tition at  Fort  Lee , Va . 


THE  EARP  GANG 


They  may  not  look  alike , but 
the  two  characters  pictured 
above  are  related . Lt  Col  Cur- 
tis D . Earp  claims  to  be  a sec- 
ond cousin  of  the  late  Wyatt 
Earp , represented  by  the  stat- 
ue on  the  left . 

Attending  a seminar  at  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz.  , Col  Earp  vis- 
ited nearby  Tombstone  where 
his  ancestor  served  as  U .S  . 
marshal  and  sometime  gunfight- 
er  during  the  untamed  days. 
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SOLDIERS 


MISPRINT 


The  clerk  at  the  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.  , post  exchange  said 
"That  won't  do,"  when  SP4 
Juan  Leonguerrero  put  down  a 
$10  bill  for  payment . The  clerk 
saw  a blank  piece  of  paper . 

But  reversing  it,  there  was 
Alexander  Hamilton's  mug. 

SP4  Leonguerrero' s rare  mis- 
print is  worth  more  than  $10. 
He's  dreaming  about  how  much 
as  it  sits  in  a safe  deposit  box . 


KNOCK  ON  WOOD 

Maj  Gen  Lawrence  M . Jones,  commander  of  the  21st  Support 
Command  in  Kaiserslautern,  Germany,  presided  over  an  un- 
usual reenlistment  and  promotion  ceremony.  Part-time  ventril- 
oquist SP4  David  A.  Carruth  was  the  one  reenlisting.  His 
dummy,  now  SP4  Andy  Redhead,  got  the  promotion. 

Since  SP4  Redhead  did  such  a commendable  job  helping  SP4 
Carruth  as  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  21st's  "Entertainment 
Showcase,"  it  seemed  appropriate  for  him  to  advance. 


RESCUE  ONE 

When  screaming  sirens  break  the  calm  of  the  155th  Aviation 
Company's  heliport  at  Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  Calif.  , a door  flies 
open  and  six  men  make  a mad  dash  for  their  helicopter . With- 
in a minute.  Rescue  One  is  airborne. 

Rescue  One,  commanded  by  CW02  Joe  Jackson,  is  a U .S  . Army 
Combat  Developments  Experimentation  Command  crash  and  res- 
cue team  that  aids  stricken  aircraft. 


'r- 


ARMY  ARCHEOLOGIST 

"Who's  Who  in  American  Indian 
Artifacts"  considers  SP5  Tom 
Lewis  a credit  to  the  practice  of 
collecting  native  relics  . Since 
he  was  a boy,  SP5  Lewis  has 
been  so  intrigued  with  toma- 
hawks , arrow  heads  and  pot- 
tery, that  he  now  has  13,000 
specimens  in  his  collection. 

Assigned  to  Fort  Stewart, 

Ga . , as  an  environmental  spe- 
cialist, SP5  Lewis  is  searching 
the  279,270-acre  post  for  Indi- 
an artifacts. 
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“YOU’RE  EITHER  really 
lucky  or  know  someone  in 
the  DA  Assignments  Branch,” 
Specialist  5 Ron  Jennings 
complains.  He  and  his  friend, 
Specialist  5 Hal  Wilson,  had 
wanted  to  be  assigned  to  the  west 
coast  after  leaving  Germany.  Their 
families  were  already  settled  out  there. 
SP5  Wilson  got  his  wish. 

“You’re  being  assigned  to  the  west 
coast,  but  they’re  sending  me  to  the  east  coast. 
I just  don’t  understand  it.  We’ve  got  the  same 
MOS  (military  occupational  specialty)  and  were  pro- 
moted to  E5  on  the  same  day,”  he  grumbles. 

“Did  you  ask  for  the  west  coast  when  you  filled 
out  your  enlisted  preference  statement?”  SP5  Wilson 
asks.  “You  should  have  submitted  the  new  DA  Form 
2635  to  the  PSNCO  (personnel  staff  NCO)  within  30 
days  after  your  promotion  to  SP5. 

“It  might  have  made  a big  difference  in  getting 
the  assignment  you  wanted — especially  since  they’ve 
revised  the  form  to  include  more  information  on  the 
location  of  your  dependents,”  he  adds. 

“If  you’re  talking  about  the  ‘dream  sheet’  the 
PSNCO  gave  us  after  we  were  promoted,”  SP5 
Jennings  replies,  “it’s  still  in  my  wall  locker. 
Most  old-timers  say  you’re  just  dreaming 
if  you  expect  the  people  at  DA  to  pay 


any  attention  to  what  post  or  area 
you  ask  for.  But  if  it’ll  help  me 
get  a west  coast  assignment. 
I’ll  take  the  completed 
form  to  the  PSNCO 
right  away.” 

1 But  SP5  Jen- 

nings had  wait- 
ed too  long. 

If  he  had 
completed  a 
preference 
statement 


and  taken  it  to  the  PSNCO  within  30  days  after 
promotion,  assignment  managers  at  DA  would  have 
tried  to  assign  him  to  the  west  coast.  Rushing  a 
completed  ‘dream  sheet’  to  the  PSNCO  now  isn’t 
going  to  do  any  good.  For  SP5  Jennings,  a west  coast 
assignment  remains  just  a dream. 

Dreams  do  come  true  for  large  numbers  of 
soldiers  who  have  current  enlisted  preference  state- 
ments on  file  at  DA.  They  may  be  nicknamed  “dream 
sheets,”  but  the  Army  pays  a lot  of  attention  to  these 
forms  when  assignments  are  being  made. 

“A  current  enlisted  preference  statement  in  a 
soldier’s  file  tells  our  assignment  managers  the  sol- 
dier’s preferences  when  we’re  planning  his  future 
assignments,”  says  Major  Claud  L.  Gibson,  Assign- 
ment Procedure  Branch,  Military  Personnel  Center 
(MILPERCEN),  Alexandria,  Va. 

“If  the  needs  of  the  Army  permit,  the  soldier 
can  then  be  assigned  to  the  position  and  location  of 
his  choice  within  the  continental  United  States 
(CONUS)  or  an  area  overseas. 

“Preference  statements  also  permit  the  soldier 
to  tell  us  his  preference  for  additional  military  school- 
ing, and  for  special  category  assignments  in  CONUS 
and  overseas  areas. 

“A  current  DA  Form  2635  in  the  soldier’s  file 
is  the  primary  way  our  assignment  managers  have  of 
knowing  that  soldier’s  assignment  desires,”  Maj  Gib- 
son says. 

Since  DA  Form  2635  plays  such  an  important 
role  in  assignments,  the  logical  question  is,  are  all 
soldiers  required  to  submit  preference  statements,  and 
at  what  point  in  their  careers  must  they  do  so? 

Army  Regulation  (AR)  614-200  governs 
preparation  and  use  of  enlisted  preference  statements. 
The  reverse  side  of  the  statement  also  lists  instruc- 
tions for  the  individual  soldier  and  the  local  Military 
Personnel  Office  (MILPO)  in  the  preparation,  submis- 
sion and  use  of  DA  Form  2635. 

If  you’re  in  grade  El  through  E9  and  your 
career  management  field  (CMF)  is  centrally  managed 
by  DA,  you’re  required  to  have  a current  enlisted 
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ENLISTED  PREFERENCE  STATEMENT 

For  use  of  this  form,  see  AR  614-200,  the  proponent  agency  is  MILPERCEN. 


SEE  REVERSE  SIDE 
FOR  INSTR  UCTIONS. 


BEFORE  COMPLETING  THIS  FORM  SEE  REVERSE  FOR  DATA  REQUIRED  BY  THE  PRIVACY  ACT. 


SECTION  I IDENTIFICATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  DATA 


NAME 


2. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO. 


3-  GRADE 


PROM 

IND 


4. 


MOS 


PMOSC 


b. 


DUTY 


DROS/ 

DEROS 


7.  ARRIVAL 
DATE 

CURR  ORG 


CURRENT  ORGANIZATION 


3-  UNIT 
PROCESS- 
ING CODE 


IO.yr 
& MO 
LAST PCS 


SECTION  II  CURRENT  CONUS  AND  OVERSEA  ASSIGNMENT  PREFERENCE  AND  AEA  CODE 


11a-  CURR  O/S  AREA  OF  PREF 

t>-  CURRENT  CONUS  AREA  OF  PREFERENCE 

AEA  * 

AREA 

CODE 

AREA 

CODE 

CODE 

TERMINATION 
YR  & MO 

*See  Item  3b  of 
Instructions  on 
Reverse  Side. 


SECTION  III  REQUESTED  CONUS  AND  OVERSEA  ASSIGNMENT  PREFERENCE 

(List  area  of  preference  for  next  assignment  in  order  of  priority  by  number) 


12a. 


PRIMARY  OVERSEA  AREA  OF  PREFERENCE 


PRIMARY  CONUS  AREA  PREFERENCE 


13. 

NO. 


LONG  TOUR  AREA 


CODE 


NO. 


SHORT  TOUR  AREA 


CODE 


NO. 


CONUS  ARMY  AREA 
STATION 


CODE 


SECTION  IV  DUTY  ASSIGNMENT  PREFERENCE 


14. 


Q RECRUITING/CAREER  COUNSELOR  * Q DR  I LL  SE  RG  E A NT  Q FI  RST  SE  RG  E A NT  Q RESE  R V E COMPON  E NT  DUT  Y 

L]  SERVICE  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTOR  Q MAAG  MISSION*  Q TROOPS  QSTAFF  | | ROTC  DUTY 

*See  Item  3c  of  Instructions  on  Reverse  Side 


15. 


Ml  LITARY 
SCHOOL 
PREFERENCE 
(DA  PAM  351-4) 


SECTION  V - MISCELLANEOUS 


16.  UPON  COMPLETION  OF  MY  CURRENT  OVERSEA  TOUR  AN  INTERTHEATER  TRANSFER  IS  DESIRED 
I I YES  Q NO  (If  “YES”  indicate  country  or  area) 


17.  TYPING  ABILITY 

Q YES  □ NO 

WPM 


18.  WHEN  SERVING  OVERSEAS  WILL  YOUR 
DEPENDENTS  ACCOMPANY  YOU? 


□ YES  □ NO 


19.  BIRTHPLACE  OF  SPOUSE 


US  CITIZEN:  Q YES 


□ NO 


20. 


DEPENDENT  DATA 


NAME 


RELATIONSHIP 


DATE  OF  Bl  RTH 


21.  INDICATE  CONTEMPLATED  DATE  AND 
PLACE  OF  RETIREMENT 


22.  CURRENT  ADDRESS  OF  DEPENDENTS 


□ 


OWN 


□ 


RENT 


□ 


GOVT  QTRS 


23.  DEPENDENTS  PROJECTED  LOCATION 
WHEN  YOU  ARE  ASSIGNED  TO  A SHORT 
TOUR  AREA 


24.  LEAVE  MAILING  ADDRESS  FOR  CON- 
TACT PURPOSES 


phone_L 


A/C 


DA.r„\2635 


REPLACES  EDITION  OF  1 JUL67,  WHICH  IS  OBSOLETE. 


preference  statement  on  file  at  MILPERCEN.  Cen- 
trally managed  CMEs  are  also  listed  in  AR  614-200. 

If  your  CME  is  centrally  managed,  you  must 
submit  an  initial  DA  Eorm  2635  to  your  local  MILPO 
within  30  days  after  classification  into  the  CMP. 
You’re  also  required  to  submit  an  updated  preference 
statement  within  30  days  after  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  grade. 

If  your  CMP  is  not  centrally  managed,  you 
must  submit  an  enlisted  preference  statement  to  your 
MILPO  within  30  days  after  promotion  to  sergeant 
(E5)  or  specialist  5.  The  form  must  be  updated  within 
30  days  after  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade.  You 
may  also  submit  a new  statement  any  time  you  want 
to  change  your  assignment  preferences. 

Let’s  take  a close  look  at  DA  Eorm  2635. 

Section  I contains  blocks  for  identification  and 
classification  data:  name.  Social  Security  number, 
primary  and  secondary  MOS,  duty  assignment  and 
other  personnel  data.  That  section  will  usually  be 
completed  by  the  local  MILPO. 

You  get  into  the  act  in  section  II. 

Blocks  1 la  and  1 lb,  section  II,  list  your  current 
overseas  and  CONUS  areas  of  preference  as  stated 
on  your  current  DA  Form  2. 

Adjacent  to  the  area  of  preference  blocks  are 
columns  marked  “code.”  These  are  explained  in  AR 
680-29,  but  the  MILPO  can  also  provide  you  the 
information  that  explains  it. 

Block  11c  contains  your  assignment  eligibility 
and  availability  (AEA)  data.  These  letter  codes  tell 
the  assignment  managers  when  you’re  available  for 
reassignment. 

Block  11c  tells  assignment  managers  if  you 
have  a spouse  who  is  also  a service  member,  and 
provides  them  with  your  spouse’s  AEA  code.  This 
block  becomes  particularly  important  if  your  spouse 
is  currently  serving  in  an  overseas  assignment.  The 
AEA  codes  help  the  Army  decide  how  you  and  your 
spouse  can  be  assigned  together. 

Blocks  12a  and  12b,  section  III,  are  where  you 
list  your  primary  assignment  preferences — overseas 
and  CONUS.  If  your  preferences  haven’t  changed, 
they’ll  be  the  same  as  those  listed  in  11a  and  11b. 

In  block  13,  you  list  additional  overseas  long 
and  short  tours  and  CONUS  area  preferences.  List 
the  areas  in  order  of  priority  by  number. 

Block  14,  section  IV,  tells  MILPERCEN  as- 
signment managers  your  preferences  for  specific  duty 
assignments.  If,  for  example,  you  check  “Recruiting 
Career  Counselor,”  make  sure  you  meet  the  require- 
ment of  AR  601-1.  If  you  request  assignment  to  a 
military  advisory  assistance  group  (MAAG),  the  re- 
quirements of  Chapter  11,  AR  614-200  apply. 

Indicate  your  preference  for  additional  military 
schooling  in  block  15,  section  IV.  Check  DA  Pamphlet 
351-4  for  schooling  requirements  and  prerequisites. 

Section  V is  labeled  “miscellaneous,”  but 


completion  of  all  items  in  that  section  is  equally 
important.  Block  16  allows  you  to  indicate  whether 
or  not  you  desire  an  inter-theater  transfer  at  the  end 
of  your  present  overseas  tour. 

Block  17  asks  for  information  about  your  typ- 
ing ability. 

Blocks  18,  19,  20,  22  and  23  ask  for  information 
about  your  dependents.  Block  23  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  soldiers  in  grades  E5  and  above  who  are 
automatically  in  the  Homebase/Advanced  Assignment 
Program  (HAAP). 

A soldier  eligible  for  HAAP  assignment  should 
complete  a preference  statement  listing  a CONUS 
station  of  preference  before  he  becomes  eligible  for 
an  unaccompanied  short  tour.  Assignment  managers 
then  attempt  to  match  the  soldier’s  next  CONUS 
assignment  to  the  area  of  his  preference  and/or  family 
location  before  he  goes  overseas. 

Most  soldiers  may  change  their  preference  at 
any  time  by  submitting  an  updated  DA  Form  2635  to 
their  local  MILPO.  However,  this  action  will  not 
cause  a change  of  HAAP  assignment  after  a soldier 
departs  for  an  unaccompanied  short  tour.  A change 
of  HAAP  assignment  must  be  requested  by  the  soldier 
and,  if  justified,  may  be  approved  and  effected  by 
MILPERCEN. 

Block  25  should  be  used  to  indicate  any  per- 
sonal considerations  not  covered  elsewhere  on  the 
form.  These  may  include  family  requirements  for 
special  medical  or  educational  facilities.  You  can  list 
information  about  language  qualifications  of  depend- 
ents and  length  of  involuntary  family  separations 
caused  by  overseas  assignments.  Block  25  is  the  place 
for  any  other  information  you  feel  should  be  consid- 
ered in  planning  your  future  assignments.  This  section 
is  very  important  to  you  and  the  MILPERCEN  as- 
signment managers. 

If  you’re  not  serving  overseas  under  the 
HAAP,  you  should  submit  an  updated  preference 
statement  at  least  7 months  before  you’re  due  to 
return  from  your  current  overseas  assignment. 

All  items  on  the  form  should  be  completed  each 
time  you  submit  a DA  Form  2635.  Submit  the  form 
to  your  local  MILPO.  Don’t  send  it  directly  to  MIL- 
PERCEN. That’s  because  your  local  MILPO  is  re- 
quired to  extract  some  of  the  data  in  making  prefer- 
ence changes  on  your  DA  Form  2.  Your  MILPO  will 
then  mail  the  preference  statement  to  MILPERCEN. 

A few  months  before  you’re  due  for  reassign- 
ment to  or  from  an  overseas  area,  MILPERCEN 
assignment  managers  will  begin  trying  to  match  your 
assignment  preferences  with  what  the  Army’s  needs. 

“We  aren’t  able  to  achieve  that  match  every 
time,”  says  Maj  Gibson.  “But  we  do  have  a darn  good 
batting  average.  The  soldier  who  has  a current  enlisted 
preference  statement  on  file  receives  every  consider- 
ation from  us.  For  many  soldiers,  assignment  dreams 
do  come  true.”  □ 
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DENTIST 


Capt  Larry  J.  Myers 


IT  ALL  began  14  years  ago  when  a young  doctor, 
fresh  out  of  dental  school,  decided  to  take  2 weeks 
off  before  establishing  his  practice  in  Athens,  Ga.  Dr. 
Barry  Simmons  loved  tropical  birds,  and  one  of  his 
life’s  ambitions  was  to  trek  through  the  dense  jungles 
of  South  America  and  study  the  winged  creatures 
firsthand. 

Although  short  on  funds.  Dr.  Simmons  did 
make  it  to  South  America  in  1963.  There  he  met  a 
Catholic  missionary  priest  in  the  Amazon  jungle  of 
Colombia.  The  priest  asked  the  young  dentist  to  treat 
some  of  the  Indians  who  frequented  the  mission.  That 
request  marked  a turning  point  in  Dr.  Simmons’  life. 
His  2-week  vacation  set  the  stage  for  a program  that 
today  brings  dental  care  to  remote,  rural  regions  of 
the  world.  It  also  led  to  the  founding  of  Dental  Health 
International  (DHI). 

“During  my  visit  to  Colombia,  I saw  a way  of 
life  I’d  never  seen  before.  Using  some  old  Army 
dental  instruments  left  over  from  World  War  II,  I went 
to  work  treating  the  natives.  Most  of  them  had  never 
seen  a dentist  before.  Working  there  at  the  mission 
and  in  the  surrounding  jungle  gave  me  an  unbelievable 
sense  of  satisfaction,’’  Dr.  Simmons  recalls. 

After  returning  to  Georgia  to  begin  his  dental 
practice.  Dr.  Simmons  began  planning  another  trip  to 
Colombia  the  following  summer.  Each  year  since,  he 
has  traveled  around  the  globe  to  treat  natives  in  de- 


veloping countries.  Brazil,  Tanzania,  Kenya,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Tahiti,  Thailand,  Bali,  Indonesia,  the 
Sinai,  Bangladesh,  Cameroon,  Nigeria,  Rwanda  and 
Lesotho  in  South  Africa  received  house  calls  from 
the  “bush  dentist’’  and  his  DHI  volunteers. 

Dr.  Simmons  established  DHI  in  1973  as  a 
non-profit  organization  that  sponsors  volunteer  den- 
tists willing  to  offer  their  skills  for  2 to  3 months  each 
summer  in  remote  areas  of  the  world.  To  make  the 
program  truly  mobile,  he  developed  a lightweight, 
portable  dental  unit  called  the  DENHI-3A.  Dr.  Sim- 
mons calls  the  self-contained  unit  the  “simplest,  most 
reliable  portable  dental  system  available  today.’’ 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  became  interested  in  Dr.  Simmons’  efforts.  In 
1975,  DHI  received  a grant  to  buy  equipment  and 
transport  additional  volunteers.  Last  year,  DHI  re- 
ceived a 2-year  AID  grant  extension  to  support  the 
program  through  next  summer.  • 

“Dentistry  is  an  important  part  of  a good 
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Top  left,  some  of  Dr.  Simmons’  patients  have  never  seen 
a dentist  before.  Above,  a lew  of  the  hundreds  of  patients 
the  dentist  sees  each  day  on  his  “vacation.”  Left,  equipment 
is  sometimes  moved  by  donkeyback  to  reach  remote 
locations. 
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Dr.  Simmons,  the  “bush  dentist,”  has  developed  a light- 
weight, portable  dental  unit  which  enables  him  to  work  in 
remote  areas. 


foreign  relations  program,”  Dr.  Simmons  says.  “Dur- 
ing one  summer  a dentist  can  reach  thousands  of 
people  in  rural  areas.  We  have  one  big  advantage  over 
our  colleagues  in  medicine.  A dentist  can  usually  stop 
pain  immediately.  That  isn’t  always  the  case  in  medi- 
cine where  prolonged  treatment  and  medication  are 
sometimes  necessary.” 

Interestingly,  the  Army  played  a major  role  in 
Dr.  Simmons’  life.  He  enlisted  for  3 years  in  1956. 
“I  went  to  Fort  Jackson  for  my  initial  training  and 
on  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  to  attend  the  dental 
laboratory  course,”  he  says.  After  being  graduated 
at  the  top  of  the  class  at  the  6-month  school,  he  was 
assigned  to  Third  Army  General  Laboratory  at  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga. 

“The  Army  helped  me  quite  a bit.  While  sta- 
tioned in  Atlanta,  I was  able  to  take  additional  college 
courses  at  Georgia  State  College  in  the  evening.  The 
Army  paid  two-thirds  of  the  tuition  and  even  provided 
the  transportation.  While  in  the  Army,  I applied  to 
the  Emory  University  School  of  Dentistry  and  was 
accepted. 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  Army,  I’m  sure  it 
would  have  been  another  2 years  before  I could  have 
entered  dental  school,”  says  Dr.  Simmons.  “The 
evening  courses  and  the  training  at  Fort  Sam  Houston 
really  made  a difference.” 

Dr.  Simmons  strives  to  develop  a dental  pro- 
gram that  will  be  continued  in  each  area  where  DHI 
volunteers  go.  Five  days  a week,  the  dentists  operate 
from  a base  station,  usually  the  mission  hospital.  On 


the  weekends  they  travel  to  surrounding  villages  to 
treat  patients.  They  also  train  at  least  two  people  at 
each  hospital  to  operate  the  DENHI-3A  dental  unit. 
These  trainees  maintain  the  program  by  providing 
dental  hygiene  and  teaching  dental  care  throughout 
the  region. 

But  dental  care  for  the  natives  isn’t  free. 
Wherever  possible  the  program  is  self-supporting. 
“We  post  our  fees  on  a board  so  patients  see  it  when 
they  come  in  for  treatment,”  he  says.  However,  DHI 
fees  differ  somewhat  from  what  you’d  expect. 

“Though  fees  vary  from  region  to  region,  pull- 
ing a tooth  usually  costs  70  cents,  a filling  $1.25, 
cleaning  teeth  $1.50.  . . . Most  of  these  people  can 
afford  it.  If  they  can’t  pay  in  money,  we  ask  that  they 
give  us  a chicken,  corn,  whatever.  If  they  truly  have 
nothing  to  give,  we  treat  them  free  of  charge,”  says 
Dr.  Simmons.  But  he  feels  that  charging  patients  is 
important  for  another  reason. 

“I  don’t  believe  in  giving  aid  for  nothing,  be- 
cause that’s  exactly  how  the  gift  is  regarded.  By 
charging  something  we  find  people  value  what  they’re 
getting.  For  8 years  I did  the  work  for  free,  but  the 
missionaries  I’ve  worked  with  taught  this  concept  of 
value,”  he  says. 

Dr.  Simmons  continues  to  focus  on  the  devel- 
oping rural  regions.  “This  is  where  you’ll  find  the 
people  who  can’t  get  dental  care  or  very  little  medical 
care.  In  the  capital  cities  there  is  usually  some  dental 
care  available.”  When  questioned  why  he  doesn’t  do 
more  volunteer  work  in  the  United  States,  he  an- 
swered, “In  the  United  States  there  is  approximately 
one  dentist  for  every  2,000  people,  while  in  countries 
like  Rwanda,  for  example,  the  4.5  million  people  have 
no  dentists  at  all.  In  Cameroon,  there  are  about  7 
million  people  with  13  dentists.” 

On  a typical  day.  Dr.  Simmons  sees  600  to 
1,200  patients  and  treats  100  to  200  of  them  the 
following  day.  Just  getting  to  an  area  to  set  up  his 
equipment  is  no  easy  task.  He  uses  pack  animals,  local 
bearers,  camels,  dugout  canoes  and  light  aircraft.  In 
Bangladesh,  Dr.  Simmons  was  transported  to  the  is- 
land of  Bhola  in  a helicopter  provided  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Regardless  of  how  Dr.  Simmons  and  his  volun- 
teers may  travel,  they’re  determined  to  get  where 
they’re  going.  Right  now  his  goal  is  to  get  other 
dentists,  senior  dental  students  and  dental  hygienists 
interested  in  DHI. 

“We  bring  the  volunteers  here  to  Athens, 
Georgia,  for  a quick  course  on  operating  the  new 
equipment  and  information  about  their  upcoming 
project.  Then  off  they  go,”  he  says.  He  urges  anyone 
interested  in  the  DHI  program  to  write  him  at  847 
S.  Milledge  Ave.,  Athens,  Ga.  30601. 

As  for  Dr.  Simmons’  summer  of  ’77 — you 
guessed  it.  He’s  off  again,  this  time  to  the  Sudan 
where  he’ll  peer  into  a few  thousand  more  mouths. □ 
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LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  DAVID  R.  HOLMES. 

formerly  with  DA  Office. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations, 
Is  assigned  to  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 


IT  HAPPENS  SUDDENLY. 

The  pre-dawn  silence  is 
shattered  by  the  rattle  of  small- 
arms  fire  and  the  explosion  of 
hand  grenades. 

Before  they  realize  what’s 
going  on,  the  battle  is  over  for  12 
young  men  of  the  3d  Platoon. 
They’re  dead — victims  of  an 
enemy  ambush. 

The  platoon  had  been  mov- 
ing quietly  into  position  for  a dawn 
attack — the  battalion’s  favorite 
time  for  an  offensive. 

Following  the  unit’s  stand- 
ing operation  procedure  (SOP), 
radio  silence  had  been  maintained 
for  the  past  6 hours.  All  radio  call- 
signs  had  been  changed  12  hours 
earlier. 

But  this  is  the  third  time  this 
month  that  elements  of  the  battal- 
ion walked  into  an  ambush.  This 
one  is  the  worst.  Those  who  survive 
sustain  wounds  — some  critical. 

Captain  Coleman,  the  company 
commander,  and  First  Sergeant  Dale  are 
sad  and  angry  men.  How  can  the  enemy 
mount  these  successful  ambushes?  Are 
there  security  leaks?  Are  there  spies  among 
the  local  populace?  Is  the  enemy  using  new 
battlefield  surveillance  gear? 

The  battalion  commander  calls  for  an  immedi- 
ate review  of  battalion  and  unit  operational  secu- 
rity (CPSEC)  procedures. 

He  requests  an  CPSEC  survey  team  from  bri- 
gade headquarters.  Later  that  day  at  the  battalion 
command  post  (CP),  the  team  leader.  Captain  White, 
discusses  CPSEC  with  members  of  the  battalion  staff 
and  with  company  commanders  and  first  sergeants. 

“There’s  nothing  new  or  mysterious  about 
CPSEC,’’  Capt  White  says.  “It’s  mostly  common 
sense.  You  conduct  your  operations  the  same  way 
a good  boxer  fights — hitting  your  enemy  hard  without 
telegraphing  your  punches  in  advance. 


“Our  survey  team  membters  will  review  your 
OPSEC  procedures  and  watch  the  preparations  you 
make  before  conducting  an  operation. 

“We’ll  be  trying  to  think  the  same  way  an 
enemy  would  think  as  he  observes  or  monitors  your 
activities.  We’ll  probably  suggest  some  changes  that 
will  make  your  intentions  a little  less  ‘readable.’ 

“Perhaps  we  should  begin  with  your  SOP.  An 
SOP  can  be  deadly,”  he  says. 

“But  sir,  what’s  deadly  about  an  SOP?”  1st  Sgt 
Dale  asks.  “After  all,  they’re  written  so  that  we  have 
a prescribed  and  orderly  way  of  preparing  for  an 
attack.” 

“Good  point,”  Capt  White  says.  “But  I’m  sure 
you’ll  be  able  to  answer  that  question  yourself  if  you 
think  about  some  of  the  preparatory  steps  your  SOP 
requires  you  to  do.  Then,  remember  what  I said  about 
telegraphing  your  punches  in  advance.” 

Sgt  Dale  ticks  off  the  SOP  his  unit  followed 
before  the  last  planned  attack.  He  had  personally 
taken  care  of  some  of  the  details: 

• Extra  ammunition  was  flown  in  by  helicopter  the  day 
before  the  attack. 

• Badly  needed  socks  and  boots  and  extra  assault  rations 
were  also  flown  in. 

• Sgt  Dale  and  the  platoon  sergeant  had  the  men  lay  out 
their  web  gear,  individual  and  crew-served  weapons  for 
inspection. 

• The  battalion  chaplain,  who  had  conducted  Sunday  serv- 
ices at  the  company  CP  2 days  previously,  returned  the 
day  before  the  attack  to  conduct  services  for  members 
of  the  3d  platoon. 

• And  although  it  wasn’t  part  of  the  SOP,  battalion  had 
managed  to  find  some  cherished  cold  beer  and  flown  it 
in  the  night  before  the  attack. 

“I’m  assuming  that  you  follow  your  SOP  to  the 
letter  before  every  operation,”  Capt  White  says.  “How 
can  doing  that  hurt  you?  Think  a minute. 

“In  this  situation  not  all  of  the  locals  support 
us.  They  observe  your  day-to-day  operations.  If  your 
operational  SOPs  call  for  some  unusual  and  observ- 
able activities  before  a planned  attack — well,  after 
a few  attacks  they’ll  be  able  to  ‘read’  the  signs.  You 
can  bet  they’ll  waste  no  time  in  passing  them  on  to 
the  enemy.” 

“I  get  it,”  says  the  battalion  intelligence  (S2) 
officer.  “And  furthermore,  once  the  signs  are  observ- 
able, the  informants  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  spe- 
cifics about  our  operations.” 

“Right,”  the  captain  replies. 

“And  I’m  sure  you  can  think  of  other  examples 
of  what  you’re  doing  to  telegraph  your  punches. 

“The  enemy  also  monitors  your  radio  frequen- 
cies. Significant  changes  in  the  number  of  radio 
transmissions  . . . like  when  you  maintain  radio  si- 
lence for  6 hours  before  a planned  attack  . . . 

“Or  when  you  change  all  your  call  signs  12 
hours  before  an  attack  . . . Those  are  important  indi- 
cators the  enemy  can  use  in  ‘reading’  your  intentions. 

“Let’s  quickly  review  some  other  basic  intelli- 
gence collection  methods  the  enemy  uses.  Anyone 
care  to  take  a shot  at  them?” 

“How  about  patrols  used  to  gather  informa- 


tion?” Sgt  Dale  asks. 

“They  can  also  use  radio  direction  finders  to 
pinpoint  the  location  of  our  transmitters,”  Capt  Cole- 
man adds. 

“We  always  attack  at  the  same  time,”  the  bat- 
talion commander  says. 

“Overhead  surveillance,”  adds  a first  sergeant. 

“You’re  all  on  track,”  says  Capt  White.  “I’m 
sure  you  can  come  up  with  other  examples.  You’ll 
probably  be  surprised  at  what  the  enemy  can  piece 
together  from  those  little-thought-about,  day-to-day 
indicators. 

“Remember,  good  OPSEC  practices  mostly  in- 
volve the  use  of  common  sense.” 

Capt  White  then  distributes  copies  of  OPSEC 
Training  Circular  (TC)  100-1. 

“This  TC  highlights  some  OPSEC  counter 
measures.  They  generally  fall  into  four  categories: 

• Deception/counter-surveillance. 

• Physical  security. 

• Information  security. 

• Signal  security. 

“At  higher  levels — usually  at  division  and 
above — you  also  have  detailed  use  of  intelligence  and 
counter-intelligence:  electronic  warfare  planning;  use 
of  psychological  warfare  to  confuse  and  demoralize 
the  enemy. 

“Take  the  OPSEC  circular  back  to  your  units 
and  become  familiar  with  it.  Remember,  OPSEC  as- 
sists us  in  achieving  surprise  and  security,  vital  ele- 
ments to  battlefield  success.  If  we  use  OPSEC  prop- 
erly, it  will  help  keep  the  enemy  from  learning  how, 
when,  where  and  why  we  will  do  something,  are  doing 
it,  or  did  it.” 

On  the  way  back  to  the  company  CP,  Capt 
Coleman  and  Sgt  Dale  review  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  3d  Platoon  ambush. 

“First  of  all,”  Sgt  Dale  says,  “we’re  got  to  get 
out  of  the  habit  of  attacking  at  dawn.  I know  the  SOP 
says  that’s  the  preferred  time,  but  we’re  in  a rut.” 

“Good  point,”  the  captain  replies.  “And  there 
are  some  other  things,  too.  You  know,  the  chaplain 
rarely  visits  twice  during  the  week — except  before  an 
operation. 

“Another  good  indicator  for  the  enemy  is  the 
fact  that  we  rarely  have  routine  supplies  flown  in  by 
chopper.  The  choppers  normally  only  bring  in  last- 
minute  stuff  we  need  for  a fight.” 

“Yes  sir,”  Sgt  Dale  adds.  “And  those  fixed 
periods  of  radio  silence  before  an  attack  are  another 
kind  of  OPSEC  indicator  Capt  White  talked  about. 

“And  the  only  time  we  change  our  radio  call- 
signs  is  just  before  an  operation.  . . .” 

“Good  point  again,  sergeant,”  Capt  White  re- 
plies. “We  sometimes  get  so  involved  in  planning  our 
operations  that  we  forget  about  operation  security. 
We  telegraph  our  punches.  Whether  it’s  a training 
exercise  or  the  real  thing,  we’ve  got  to  think  about 
and  practice  OPSEC  all  of  the  time.  The  lives  of  our 
men  and  the  success  of  our  future  operations  depend 
on  it.”  □ 


TERRY  WAS  19  years  old  when 
doctors  gave  him  one  year  to  live. 

A type  of  cancer  known  as 
Hodgkins’  disease  had  entered 
Terry’s  body.  This  often  fatal 
illness  affects  the  lymph  nodes, 
spleen,  bone  marrow  and  thymus. 
It  spreads  rapidly  if  not  quickly 
checked.  Like  other  cancers, 
there’s  little  chance  for  death  with 
dignity. 

Though  he  accepted  the  fact 
his  days  were  numbered,  Terry 
didn’t  give  up.  He  chose  to  fight 
the  disease  that  was  killing  him. 
His  battlegrounds  were  many  dif- 
ferent hospitals.  The  fight  lasted  5 
years. 

In  the  first  stages,  radiation 
therapy  is  the  weapon.  It  sounds 
simple,  but  patients  know  other- 
wise. The  treatment  often  makes 
them  weak  and  too  sick  to  eat. 

Later,  the  weapons  include 
chemotherapy — powerful  drugs 

and  chemicals  used  to  slow  the  ad- 
vancing cancer.  There  are  side  ef- 
fects from  the  treatment.  Hair  falls 
out  in  patches.  Skin  may  turn  a 
chalky  gray.  The  body’s  defenses 
against  other  .diseases  break  down. 
Infections  add  to  the  suffering. 

In  these  and  many  other 
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ways,  cancer  strips  its  victims  of 
dignity  and  self-respect.  There  is  a 
continual  struggle  to  keep  one’s 
pride  and  self-esteem  in  the  face  of 
the  inevitable.  It  becomes  harder  to 
have  a meaningful  life. 

When  people  learn  they 
have  a fatal  illness,  a gulf  begins 
to  widen  between  themselves  and 
others.  They  enter  a new  world. 
Family  and  friends  become  part  of 
another  time  and  place. 

If  you’re  a victim,  other 
victims  become  the  family  with 
whom  you  share  everything.  The 
hospital  is  your  home.  You  share 
its  pain.  You  share  your  weak- 
nesses. All  of  you  have  a limited 
time  to  live.  There  is  only  so  much 
left.  Nothing  can  be  wasted. 

An  Army  medic  recalls  a 
time  when  a group  of  terminally  ill 
patients  gathered  with  doctors  and 
nurses  in  Terry’s  room.  Terry  was 
so  weak  he  couldn’t  leave  his  bed. 
One  of  his  friends  talked  about 
being  busted  on  a pot  charge. 

“What  will  they  do  if  they 
catch  you  again,’’  Terry  joked. 
“Give  you  life?’’  The  room  fell 
silent  as  everyone  chanced  a look 
at  each  other. 

“There  were  tears  in  all  of 
us,’’  an  attendent  recalls.  “The 
joke  should  have  made  everyone 
laugh.’’ 

Despair  was  an  emotion 
shared  by  the  patients  and  medics 
in  that  room.  The  patients  were 
unable  to  avoid  their  fates.  The 
medics  couldn’t  help  these  pa- 
tients, even  with  the  greatest  skills 
and  most  modern  equipment. 

Sharing  the  view  of  the 
dying  person,  you  leave  the  hospi- 
tal to  visit  your  old  home.  You  see 
your  relatives.  They  have  plans, 
future  and  hope.  You  realize 
you’re  only  a visitor  in  their  world. 
They’re  really  waiting  for  you  to 
leave.  Then  they  can  get  on  with 
their  lives.  The  time  you  share  with 
them  is  only  temporary. 

Sooner  or  later,  you  return 
to  the  hospital.  It’s  your  real  world 
now.  As  illness  takes  over,  your 
visits  to  relatives  at  home  are 
fewer.  More  and  more  they  are 
forced  to  enter  your  world  in  the 
hospital  as  visitors. 


Doctors  find  that  many  fam- 
ilies stop  their  visits  to  dying  per- 
sons. They  don’t  share  that  per- 
son’s life  anymore.  They’re  al- 
ready moving  ahead  toward  their 
own  futures.  Their  paths  now  part. 

One  reason  for  such  actions 
may  be  that  people  don’t  know 
how  to  handle  their  emotions  when 
faced  with  death.  Dying  people 
embarrass  them.  They  aren’t  sure 
how  to  respond.  They  don’t  know 
whether  to  feel  sorry  for  the  dying 
person,  ignore  the  problem  or  face 
it  directly. 

One  experienced  observer 
of  such  human  emotions  is  Dr. 
(Rev.)  Edgar  N.  Jackson — an  au- 
thor, counselor  and  adviser  who 
has  spent  40  years  in  the  ministry 
and  9 years  in  the  treatment  of 
emotional  disorders. 

He  feels  the  machine  age 
has  trampled  human  emotions. 
From  childhood,  people  are  placed 
on  assembly  lines  and  their  feelings 
are  ignored. 

As  Dr.  Jackson  sees  it,  a 
teacher  installs  parts  of  a child’s 
education  on  an  assembly  line.  The 
students  move  from  classroom  to 
classroom  on  a conveyor  belt  while 
the  teacher  stands  still.  The  teacher 
may  work  on  as  many  as  250  stu- 
dents a day. 

Medicine  has  its  own  as- 
sembly lines  in  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics. Giant  medical  machines  are  too 
large  to  bring  to  the  patient.  So 
patients  must  come  to  the  ma- 
chines. They  come  to  clinics  and 
are  placed  in  treatment  rooms. 

The  doctor  moves  from 
body  to  body.  He  checks  blood 
pressure,  taps  the  chest,  listens 
much  as  a mechanic  would  to  an 
automobile.  He  may  take  out  an 
offending  part,  or  tune  the  motor 
a little  by  adding  some  fluid  or 
medication.  But  the  entire  medical 
process  ignores  the  emotions. 
There  isn’t  time.  The  doctor  must 
see  scores  of  patients  each  day. 

Dr.  Jackson  points  to  still 
another  assembly  line.  This  one 
serves  the  emotional  needs  through 
religion.  Some  ministers  even  refer 
to  their  church  buildings  as 
“plants”  as  if  they  were  part  of  a 
giant  industry  building  religious 


converts. 

When  people  have  religious 
problems,  they  are  put  on  another 
conveyor  belt.  They  call  the  church 
and  make  an  appointment.  They 
come  to  a pastor  who  sits  behind 
his  desk.  There  he  dispenses  spir- 
itual and  emotional  guidance  to  a 
line  of  people  coming  through  his 
office  during  the  day. 

Dr.  Jackson  believes  people 
are  never  taught  to  express  emo- 
tions. “Then  when  they  come  to 
the  end  of  the  living  process,”  he 
says,  “they  don’t  know  how  to 
cope  with  it.” 


Chaplain  (Major)  Ray  Ste-  [ 
phens  is  an  Army  chaplain  who  | 
specializes  in  helping  the  dying  and  j 
their  families.  He  says  the  fact  that  | 
people  don’t  know  how  to  handle  ! 
grief  in  the  face  of  death  can  have 
some  strange  effects. 

“You  see  all  kinds  of  erratic 
behavior  when  somebody  dies  in 
the  Army,”  he  says.  “Friends  and 
survivors  carry  layers  of  unre- 
solved grief.  It  comes  out  in  dif- 
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ferent  ways.  It  may  come  out  in 
rage  or  sadism. 

“This  is  the  reason,”  he 
continues,  “that  the  guy  who  has 
been  a coward  for  a long  time  can 
all  of  a sudden  become  a hero.  The 
same  guy  who’s  been  an  utter  mis- 
fit can  boil  over  and  wipe  out  a 
whole  line  of  bunkers.” 

Could  it  be  unresolved  grief 
which  bursts  forth  when  the  heat 
of  battle  results  in  atrocities?  Isn’t 
a lone  gunman  armed  with  weap- 
ons and  holding  hostages  against 
swarms  of  police  crying  for  help 
with  his  emotions?  Psychologists 
point  out  that  grief  and  anger  are 
really  the  same  emotion. 

After  a gunman  released 
hostages  from  a recent  seige  in  a 
Maryland  bank,  one  of  his  hostages 
talked  to  reporters.  “He  seemed  to 
be  crying  out  for  help,”  she  said 
of  the  gunman.  “I  feel  sorry  for 
him.  He  needs  an  awful  lot  of 
help.” 

To  understand  the  nature  of 
grief,  it  may  be  necessary  to  un- 
derstand rituals.  A ritual,  such  as 
a funeral  or  a wake,  is  a way 
human  beings  express  their  grief  at 
the  time  of  death. 

An  everyday  example  can 
be  seen  when  soldiers  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  post  to  another. 
They  suffer  a “mini-death”  expe- 
rience. They  lose  friends.  Customs 
and  traditions  of  a familiar  place 
are  left  behind.  Like  a dying  per- 
son, a soldier  leaves  a whole  world 
he  has  known.  If  he  brings  a fami- 
ly, they  carry  their  own  amounts 
of  grief. 

Many  Army  units  and  mili- 
tary clubs  hold  rituals  called  “hail 
and  farewell”  parties.  These  rituals 
help  soldiers  release  the  grief  they 
suffer  during  these  major  changes 
that  happen  in  their  lives.  They 
shed  some  of  their  unresolved  grief 
together,  not  alone. 

But  the  wonders  of  modern 
medicine  have  often  worked 
against  the  feelings  and  emotions 
of  dying  people  and  their  families. 
Dr.  Jackson  says  that  human 
bodies  have  often  been  considered 
as  machines  to  be  kept  running  at 
all  costs. 

More  and  more,  medical 


doctors  turn  to  the  law  and  courts 
to  find  help  in  making  medical  de- 
cisions. The  rap  of  a gavel  in  a 
courtroom  is  becoming  another  rit- 
ual in  the  death  process.  Questions 
asked  include;  When  does  a person 
die?  Does  pulling  the  plug  on  a 
life-sustaining  machine  mean 
murder  has  been  committed? 

Families  turn  to  the  courts 
to  learn  their  rights.  How  long  must 
a patient  and  family  endure  expen- 
sive and  painful  treatment  on  ma- 
chines which  may  only  prolong  the 
dying  process?  Is  life  a body  func- 
tion, or  does  it  also  include  a social 
side?  Is  the  person  in  Karen  Ann 
Quinlan  really  alive? 

Sometimes,  whole  groups  of 
people  enter  the  courtroom  ritual. 
Does  a fetus  represent  a human 
life?  Is  abortion  murder?  Who  has 
more  right  to  life,  a mother  or  her 
child? 

All  of  these  questions  and 
more  are  part  of  the  courtroom 
ritual.  People  don’t  know  how  to 
handle  such  emotional  decisions. 
So  they  either  share  the  burden  or 
pass  the  buck  to  others. 

These  questions  have  sent 
psychologists  and  counselors  into 
the  hospitals  to  learn  about  the 
feelings  of  dying  people.  Elisabeth 
Kubler-Ross  is  one  such  person. 

Kubler-Ross  is  the  medical 
director  of  the  Family  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Center  of  South 
Cook  County  near  Chicago.  Her 
book,  “On  Death  and  Dying,”  has 
become  a controversial  landmark 
in  the  care  of  the  emotions  and 
feelings  of  dying  people  and  their 
families. 

In  the  first  stage,  she  states, 
a person  will  deny  he  is  dying. 
“No,  not  me,  it  can’t  be  true,”  she 
quotes  many  of  them.  This  leads 
to  a second  stage — anger — which, 
we  have  seen,  is  a form  of  grief 
itself. 

The  third  stage,  according  to 
Kubler-Ross,  is  bargaining.  “If  I 
could  only  have  a few  more  years, 
I can  complete  my  life’s  work.” 
But  as  a person  realizes  this  can’t 
be,  despair  and  depression  become 
the  fourth  stage  of  dying. 

The  final  stage,  according  to 
Kubler-Ross,  is  acceptance.  The 


person  accepts  the  fact  of  dying. 

“I  sort  of  feel  1 have  it  all 
over  you,”  said  one  heart  attack 
victim  in  a Batavia,  N.Y.,  Veterans 
Hospital.  “It’s  all  over  with  now. 
I have  a sense  of  peace  and  I’m 
ready  to  die.  There  is  no  threat  in 
death  for  me.  It  doesn’t  threaten 
me.  It  doesn’t  make  me  fearful.  I 
accept  that  as  a part  of  life.” 

Three  hours  later,  the  veter- 
an died. 

Many  psychologists  and 
doctors  differ  with  Kubler-Ross. 
They  contend  that  not  all  five 
stages  occur  in  any  set  pattern. 
They  may  come  in  a different 
order,  occur  all  at  the  same  time 
and  even  repeat  themselves  many 
times.  There  are  few  people  who 
die  exactly  alike. 

Fear  is  a major  part  of 
dying.  It  may  be  a major  reason 


There  is  a continual 
struggle  to  keep  one’s 
pride  and  self-esteem 
in  the  face  of  the  in- 
evitable. It  becomes 
harder  and  harder  to 
have  a meaningful  life. 


grief  and  other  emotions  may  stay 
buried  within  people.  They  are 
afraid  to  let  their  fears  be  known. 
Terry  was  afraid  as  his  own  death 
came  closer. 

“Originally,  Terry  found 
out  about  his  condition  from  his 
parents,”  reports  Major  Milton 
Grady,  of  the  Human  Resources 
Directorate,  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C.  “At  first  he  wondered,  ‘Why 
me?  What  did  I do?’  But  shortly 
thereafter,  he  adjusted  to  the  fact 
his  days  were  numbered.” 

Still  Terry  had  chosen  to 
fight  his  cancer.  He  fought  for  5 
years  at  Walter  Reed  and  at  other 
Army  hospitals.  Maj  Grady 
wonders  if  the  reason  for  this  long 
battle  may  have  been  fear. 

“This  is  the  only  life  that  1 
have,”  Terry  told  one  medic,  “and 
it’s  about  to  come  to  an  end.  There 
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is  nothing  I can  do.  No  matter  how 
I pray  to  God,  no  matter  what  I do, 
no  matter  what  they  do  to  help  me, 
no  matter  how  many  doctors  sur- 
round my  bed,  this  is  the  one  and 
only  life  that  I have.”  Terry  wept. 

Some  people  are  so  ill  they 
are  too  weak  to  express  their  fears 
as  they  die.  Specialist  5 Kathy  El- 
hardt  had  one  such  case  in  her 
work  with  terminal  patients  as  a 
behavioral  science  specialist  at 
Letterman  Army  Medical  Center  in 
San  Francisco. 

“A  man  was  dying,”  she 
recalls,  “and  his  wife  had  already 
left  the  room  for  the  last  time.  But 
he  wanted  her  to  stay  with  him.  He 
had  told  me  so.” 

“Very  often,  the  last  sense 
to  go  is  the  hearing,”  SP5  Elhardt 
explains.  “The  person  may  have 
control  of  only  one  finger.  But  a 
‘yes-no’  message  system  can  be  set 
up  by  holding  only  that  one  finger. 

“Other  relatives  were  still  in 
this  dying  man’s  room.  I told  them 
to  talk  with  him. 

“Go  ahead,”  she  told  the 
relatives.  “Talk  to  him.  He  may 
still  be  able  to  hear  you.  If  you 
have  anything  to  say,  say  it  to  him 
now!” 

“He  showed  a response  on 
the  monitors.  He  didn’t  die  then. 
He  lived  for  another  3 or  4 hours. 

“But  I felt  the  response  on 
the  monitors  showed  us  he  needed 
to  have  them  talk  to  him  because 
he  was  afraid,”  concludes  SP5  El- 
hardt. “That’s  why  he  took  so  long 
to  die.” 

SP5  Elhardt  is  working  on 
her  master’s  degree  in  rehabili- 
tation. She  feels  dignity  is  very 
important  for  people  who  are  about 
to  die. 

“The  English  have  a dif- 
ferent approach  to  illness  in  the 
aged,”  says  the  specialist.  “Their 
approach  isn’t  to  take  a dying  per- 
son into  a hospital  for  10  zillion 
tests.  Instead  they  send  him  home 
to  die  naturally. 

“The  idea  is  to  keep  as 
much  dignity  as  possible  by  not 
saving  dying  persons  over  and  over 
again  for  the  sake  of  just  lying 
there.  At  home  they  have  their  own 
food,  their  own  beds.  Their  family 


is  there  and  maybe  a pet  to  share 
those  final  days.” 

Yet  some  medical  miracles 
do  happen.  Sometimes  people  do 
recover  to  a normal  life  after  being 
given  up  for  dead.  An  interview 
with  a man  who  had  recovered 
from  a heart  transplant  revealed  he 
resented  being  brought  back  from 
death’s  threshold. 

“I  was  suddenly  free  from 
my  body,  just  floating.  I could  see 
the  people  working  on  me  and  I 
heard  the  doctor  saying,  ‘We’re 
losing  him’,”  the  man  recalls. 

“I  could  see  the  whole  room 
clearly.  Then  I felt  myself  drawn 
back  into  my  body.  The  pain  re- 
turned. But  I was  so  tired  of  the 
pain,  I wanted  them  to  let  me  go 
in  peace.” 

This  man  recovered  and  is 
living  an  active  life.  But  such  cases 
are  so  rare,  they  are  reported  as 
news  on  television  and  in  newspa- 
pers. By  far,  grerter  numbers  of 
people  who  “leave  their  bodies,” 
as  this  man  did,  keep  going  on  their 
way.  They  don’t  return.  But  first, 
they  face  that  point  of  acceptance. 
SP5  Elhardt  describes  how  this 
happens. 

“People  with  cancer  usually 
die  from  infection.  It  may  take 
weeks.  They’ve  told  me  about  the 
pain,  their  weakness.  They  knew 
something  was  wrong.  It  wasn’t 
their  old  body  and  it  was  out  of 
control.  They  told  me,  ‘I  don’t 
want  to  fight  anymore.’ 

There  was  a time  when 
Terry  decided  the  pain  and  the 
fight  was  too  much  for  him.  He 
visited  the  hospital  for  the  last 
time. 

“I  saw  him  yesterday,”  said 
one  of  Terry’s  friends.  “He’s  in 
the  hospital  for  a couple  of  weeks. 
He’s  lost  about  25  pounds.  He’s 
just  getting  ready  to  die. 

“Terry’s  been  pretty  close 
to  me,”  the  soldier  continues. 
“He’s  been  to  my  house  a couple 
of  times.  He  says  the  doctors  have 
told  him  he’s  only  got  one  more 
week  to  live. 

“Jerry  just  wanted  to  say 
good-bye  to  all  of  his  friends.  It 
was  his  own  way  of  going  out — 
with  dignity.”  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


Maj  Timothy  D.  Kerns,  USAR 


“TO  THE  officers — may  they  get  killed,  wounded 
or  promoted.”  This  was  the  toast  made  by  the 
officers  of  the  Rough  Riders,  officially  named  the 
First  Volunteer  U.S.  Cavalry. 

The  scene  took  place  aboard  the  transport 
S.  S.  Yucatan  at  anchor  off  the  southwest  coast 
of  Cuba  the  night  of  June  21,  1898.  The  Rough 
Riders,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Leonard 
Wood,  were  only  a part  of  the  17,000-man  expedi- 
tionary force  scheduled  to  make  the  landing  the 
next  morning. 

At  9:40  that  morning,  the  U.S.  cruiser  New 
Orleans  hoisted  the  “Blue  Peter.”  It  signaled  the 
attack  on  the  small  coastal  town  of  Daiquiri.  For 
the  next  half  hour  the  Cuban  village  received  the 
undivided  attention  of  naval  gunners  in  the  inva- 
sion fleet.  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay’s  “splendid 
little  war”  had  become  reality.  As  the  firing  ceased, 
the  landing  began. 

Major  General  William  R.  Shatter,  in  charge 
of  the  expedition,  trusted  that  “every  man  in  the 
command  knew  enough  to  get  himself  into  a boat 
and  go  ashore.”  This  type  of  informal  invasion 
doctrine  appealed  to  the  Rough  Riders.  They  re- 
cruited a Cuban  pilot  familiar  with  the  waters  and 
were  among  the  first  units  ashore. 

The  problems  of  landing  a regiment  of  cav- 
alry were  simplified  because  only  officers  were  able 
to  bring  their  horses.  Prior  to  embarkation  from 
Tampa,  Fla.,  Major  General  Joseph  Wheeler,  the 
cavalry  division  commander,  had  been  told  there 
wouldn’t  be  sufficient  room  aboard  the  small 
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transports  for  the  horses.  As  a result,  the  entire 
cavalry  division  had  to  fight  as  infantry. 

This  minor  setback  didn’t  squelch  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  Rough  Riders’  executive  officer.  He  con- 
fided to  a friend  that  he  would  be  glad  to  “go  on 
all  fours”  rather  than  not  go  at  all. 

The  landing  was  totally  unopposed  by  the 
Spaniards  and  late  that  afternoon  the  regiment  was 
ashore  and  “ready  for  anything  that  might  turn  up.” 

By  noon  on  the  23d,  the  Rough  Riders  were 
ordered  to  move  to  Siboney,  a village  8 miles  away. 
The  march  was  drudgery  for  the  cavalrymen,  end- 
ing in  a tropic  downpour. 

Maj  Gen  Wheeler,  an  ex-Confederate  cavalry 
officer,  was  determined  to  make  the  first  contact 
with  the  enemy.  The  aging  general  made  a personal 
reconnaissance  to  determine  the  enemy’s  where- 
abouts and  then  ordered  Brigadier  General  S.  B. 
M.  Young’s  Second  Brigade  forward. 

That  evening  the  regiment  received  their 
orders.  By  sunrise  they  were  to  start  toward  San- 
tiago. Brig  Gen  Young  would  take  four  troops  of 
the  famous  “Buffalo  Soldiers”  from  the  Tenth  Cav- 
alry and  four  troops  from  the  First  Cavalry.  They 
were  to  move  up  the  road  that  led  through  the 
valley. 

Col  Wood  would  lead  eight  troops  of  the 
Rough  Riders  along  a parallel  hill  trail  for  4 miles 
where  it  joined  the  valley  road.  The  Spaniards  had 
their  lines  at  the  junction. 

At  5 a.m.,  June  24th,  the  Rough  Riders 
marched  out  of  camp.  With  the  exception  of  some 
officers  and  a correspondent,  they  were  dismount- 
ed but  enthusiastic.  Each  man  carried  his  weapon, 
a cartridge  belt  filled  with  125  rounds  and  rolls 
containing  3 days’  rations. 

Once  clear  of  the  camp.  Col  Wood  took 
security  measures  for  the  regiment.  He  placed  L 
Troop  under  the  command  of  Captain  Allyn  Ca- 
pron.  Capt  Capron  posted  a point  of  five  men 
skilled  as  scouts  100  yards  ahead  of  his  troop.  In 
front  of  them  he  placed  two  Cuban  scouts.  The 
dense  underbrush  made  it  impossible  for  flank 
security  as  the  regiment  made  its  way,  single  file, 
through  the  jungle. 

After  marching  about  90  minutes,  Capt  Ca- 
pron returned  to  confer  with  Col  Wood  and  said 


they  were  approaching  the  Spanish  positions. 

Almost  simultaneously,  Gen  Young  and  his 
force  were  approaching  the  suspected  enemy  po- 
sitions. Gen  Young  sent  the  division  adjutant.  Cap- 
tain A.  L.  Mills,  to  make  a personal  reconnaissance. 

The  general  waited  briefly  to  see  that  the 
Rough  Riders  had  caught  up  on  his  left.  Then  he 
ordered  a Hotchkiss  gun  to  fire  a round  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  answered 
with  a hail  of  Mauser  fire.  The  battle  was  on. 

Meanwhile,  Col  Wood  deployed  the  Rough 
Riders.  Capt  Capron’s  troop  was  sent  straight 
down  the  trail. 

G Troop  was  deployed  along  the  right  side 
of  the  trail.  K and  A Troops  were  extended  further 
to  the  right  to  link  up  with  elements  of  Gen  Young’s 
column.  A skirmish  line  of  Troops  F and  E was 
deployed  to  the  left  of  the  trail. 

The  men  of  Capt  Capron’s  L Troop  were  the 
first  to  make  contact  with  the  Spaniards,  about  2 
minutes  after  the  first  shot  was  fired  from  the 
Hotchkiss.  Capt  Capron  was  mortally  wounded 
while  leading  his  men  into  Spanish  fire. 

Command  of  L Troop  finally  fell  to  Second 
Lieutenant  Richard  C.  Day  who  courageously  led 
the  men  for  the  remainder  of  the  fight.  Following 
the  battle,  he  was  promoted  to  captain  and  given 
permanent  command  of  the  troop. 

The  Spaniards,  using  smokeless  powder, 
were  well  hidden  and  hard  to  spot.  However,  using 
field  glasses.  Col  Roosevelt  was  able  to  spot  enemy 
hats  in  the  dense  underbrush.  He  directed  his  men 
to  fire.  The  enemy  began  to  bolt  from  their  en- 
trenchments. 

Major  Alexander  Brodie,  commanding  the 
left  wing,  was  wounded  by  a bullet  in  his  arm.  Col 
Wood  shifted  Col  Roosevelt  to  replace  Maj  Brodie. 

Over  on  the  right  flank,  contact  was  finally 
made  with  the  regulars  across  the  glade.  The 
Americans  were  able  to  make  a more  coordinated 
push  forward.  But  fighting  was  intense  and  ground 
was  gained  foot  by  foot  at  the  cost  of  many  brave 
troopers. 

Within  an  hour  the  Rough  Riders  drove  the 
Spaniards  from  three  defense  positions  and 
emerged  into  more  open  terrain.  The  final  objective 
was  an  old  enemy-occupied  distillery  about  500 
yards  away. 

Col  Wood  and  Col  Roosevelt  directed  their 
troops  toward  the  distillery  buildings.  Getting  close 
enough,  they  ordered  them  to  charge.  The  Span- 
iards fired  a last  volley  at  the  onrushing  Americans, 
then  broke  and  ran.  The  fight  was  over  and  the 
way  was  clear  to  Santiago. 

Unfortunately,  some  writers  of  the  period 
depicted  the  activities  of  the  Rough  Riders  as  a 
comedy.  But  it’s  a matter  of  historical  record  that 
they  performed  gallantly  under  fire  in  the  Cuban 
jungle  while  storming  the  defenses  of  Santiago. □ 


Louis  Nicolas,  scoutmaster  of  Belgian  Boy  Scout  Troop 
6650,  accepts  a friendship  plaque  from  a 101st  soldier. 


DUTCH 

TREAT 

SP4  Ronald  Shea 


IT  WAS  A SENTIMENTAL  RETURN  and  dutch  treat 
combined. 

After  REFORGER  ’76  exercises  in  Europe,  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  returned  to  the 
scene  of  action  at  Bastogne,  Belgium,  and  Eindho- 
ven, Holland,  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II.  The 
“dutch  treat’’  was  completed  a month  later  when  53 
members  of  the  Society  of  Dutch  Airborne  Friends 
visited  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

Bastogne  and  Eindhoven  are  no  longer  centers 
of  war-torn  rubble.  And  helicopters  have  replaced 
parachutes,  making  the  “Screaming  Eagles’’  the 
Army’s  only  mobile  air  assault  division. 

Major  General  John  A.  Wickham  Jr.,  101st 
commander,  flew  to  Bastogne  before  his  men 
marched  through  town.  He  was  joined  by  a color 
guard,  the  division  band  and  a representative  from 
each  battalion. 

A police  escort  and  the  band  music  drew  Bas- 
togne’s  citizens  to  join  the  parade  to  the  city’s  histor- 
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ical  center. 

There,  Maj  Gen  Wickham  presented  a shadow 
box  containing  every  101st  unit  crest  and  the 
“Screaming  Eagles’’  emblem  to  Dr.  Charles  Govaerts, 
Bastogne’s  lord  mayor. 

“It’s  a great  moment  for  me  to  come  to  this 
historical  city  and  share  in  the  arms  of  friendship  that 
have  lasted  32  years  between  our  great  nations  and 
our  peoples,’’  the  general  said. 

“I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  and  the  101st,’’  Lord 
Mayor  Govaerts  replied.  “I  was  the  only  doctor  who 
stayed  in  the  city  during  the  battle  in  1944.  The  101st 
is  ‘the’  division  for  me.  Anytime  the  101st  comes  to 
Bastogne,  they’re  our  children,  and  they’re  welcome.’’ 

The  eagle  portion  of  the  101st  Airborne  patch 
is  well  known  locally.  The  insignia  was  “adopted”  and 
worn  by  Belgium  Boy  Scout  Troop  6650.  “We  adopted 
the  101st  Airborne  Division,  began  wearing  the  patch 
and  officially  changed  our  name  to  ‘Eagle  Troop’  2 
years  ago,”  says  Louis  Nicolas,  the  scoutmaster. 

With  warm  wishes  from  the  Belgian  people  still 
echoing,  the  Screaming  Eagles  boarded  their  Chin- 
ook helicopters  and  flew  to  Eindhoven,  where  they 
joined  the  townspeople  in  their  annual  liberation-day 
festival.  The  division  liberated  the  city  September  17, 
1944,  during  Operation  Market  Garden. 

Along  the  parade  route,  Eindhoven’s  streets 
were  lined  with  people  holding  freedom  torches  and 
cheering  the  101st. 

The  parade  ended  at  Freedom  Square.  There 
Dr.  Yaap  Vanderlee,  Eindhoven’s  mayor,  used  a torch 
brought  from  the  eternal  flame  at  Normandy,  France, 
to  light  the  “Flame  of  Freedom,”  relit  every  year  to 
celebrate  the  liberation. 

Vanderlee  placed  a wreath  of  flowers  at  the 
base  of  a monument  commemorating  those  who  died 
to  liberate  Eindhoven. 

After  the  ceremony,  the  “Screaming  Eagles” 
went  to  the  nearby  city  of  Son,  the  best-known  101st 
drop  zone  of  Operation  Market  Garden.  In  a musical 
exchange  the  soldiers  were  serenaded  by  two  choral 
groups  and  the  division  band  reciprocated  with 
American  music. 

Members  of  Eindhoven’s  Society  of  Dutch  Air- 
borne Friends  opened  their  homes  for  an  overnight 
stay  by  the  visitors. 

When  the  last  of  the  Screaming  Eagles  left 
Eindhoven,  they  clumped  aboard  their  helicopter 
wearing  wooden  shoes. 

The  101st  was  able  to  return  the  hospitality  the 
following  month  when  53  members  of  the  Society  of 
Dutch  Airborne  Friends  visited  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

Soldiers  and  101st  Association  members  not 
only  opened  their  homes  to  Dutch  guests,  but  the 
division  gave  its  visitors  a royal  welcome  proclaiming 
October  8 “Dutch-Fort  Campbell  Day.” 

The  Dutch  guests  were  treated  to  dinners, 
dances,  tours  and  an  “Air  Assault  in  Action”  demon- 
stration. 

Friendships  between  the  101st  and  its  Dutch 
friends  have  lasted  32  years  and  continue  to  grow. 

□ 


HE  FLAPPING  sails  snap  taut 
when  a sudden  gust  of  wind  fills 
the  yards  of  canvas.  Major  John 
Martz  guides  his  boat,  the  28- 
foot  Teresa  Gail,  past  the  jetties 
guarding  Horseshoe  Cove  on  Fort  Baker, 
Calif.  Ahead  lie  the  open  waters  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 

The  scene  of  sails,  masts  and  salt- 
water spray  doesn’t  mix  easily  with  Army 
traditions  of  hills,  dales  and  dusty  trails. 
But  many  Army  people  stationed  in  the 
San  Francisco  area,  like  Maj  Martz,  enjoy 
being  saltwater  soldiers. 

The  Teresa  Gail  plunges  through  the 
trough  of  her  first  big  wave  of  the  day 
just  outside  Horseshoe  Cove.  Her  sleek 
hull  offers  little  resistance  as  it  slams 
through  the  moving  water.  A crest  plumes 
over  the  rising  bow,  raining  saltwater  on 
the  crew. 

The  50-degree  water  soaks  through 
layers  of  clothes.  Lifevests,  jackets, 
sweaters  and  jeans  no  longer  shield  from 
the  wind.  The  sea  air  and  saltwater  combine 
to  chill  skin  and  bone.  But  the  crew  doesn’t 
notice.  There  isn’t  time. 

The  deck  rolls  and  pitches,  forcing 
the  crew  to  hang  on.  Maj  Martz  and  his 
crew  team  up  to  use  wind  and  water  to  best 
advantage.  The  Teresa  Gail  gains  leeway. 

The  major  works  as  operations  of- 
ficer for  the  Readiness  Group,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco.  But  much  of  his  off-duty 
time  is  spent  sailing,  thanks  to  the  Presidio 
Yacht  Club  across  the  bay  on  Fort  Baker. 

The  major’s  enthusiasm  isn’t  much 
different  from  that  of  the  soldiers  who 
formed  the  club  in  1959.  At  that  time,  the 
sight  of  sails  skimming  the  blue  waters  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  proved  too  tempting 
for  soldiers  on  posts  in  the  area.  So  they 
started  their  own  club  on  Horseshoe  Cove. 

The  fort  is  nestled  in  a small  valley 
at  the  base  of  steep  hills,  which  form  the 
northern  ramparts  of  California’s  Golden 
Gate.  Not  only  does  the  cove  have  strong 
breakwaters  to  protect  the  harbor;  it’s  also 
near  prime  sailing  areas  on  the  bay. 

During  World  War  II,  Horseshoe 
Cove  was  home  base  for  patrol  boats 
guarding  the  Golden  Gate  against  Japanese 
submarines.  Docks,  repair  sheds  and  a 
marine  railway  were  built  to  service  the 
boats. 

At  war’s  end,  the  patrol  boats  left, 
and  the  docks  and  building  were  vacant 
and  needing  repair.  The  soldiers  got  per- 
mission to  use  the  facilities. 

The  original  club  members  pooled 


their  money  and  did  their  own  work.  Sheds 
were  opened  and  repaired,  shops  refitted. 
Slips  for  more  than  60  sail  and  power  boats 
were  built.  Even  the  marine  railway  was 
put  back  into  action  so  boats  could  be  hauled 
from  the  water  for  major  repairs. 

More  has  been  added  in  recent 
years — a lounge  and  game  room,  dining 
room,  shower  and  locker  rooms — all  built 
by  club  members. 

The  club  offers  many  events  during 
the  year,  including  bay  cruises,  races, 
dinners  and  parties.  A system  of  dues  and 
fees  pays  for  club  activities.  A governing 
council  of  active  duty  soldiers  watches 
spending  and  keeps  the  costs  below  other 
area  clubs. 

Members  boast  that  their  club  is  one 
of  the  best  anywhere  in  the  San  Francisco 
area.  “It’s  not  hard  to  meet  people  here, 
even  if  you  don’t  own  a boat,’’  says  Maj 
Martz.  “It  takes  more  than  one  pair  of 
hands  to  handle  a large  boat  on  San 
Francisco  Bay  or  the  Pacific.  Someone 
always  needs  a crew.’’ 

Master  Sergeant  John  Robinson 
serves  as  club  commodore.  He  commutes 
to  the  club  daily  from  his  duties  at  Oakland 
Air  Base.  His  sailing  specialty  is  racing. 

Like  dryland  racers,  MSgt  Robinson 
uses  the  best  equipment  he  can  afford. 
His  boat  has  an  advanced  hull,  rigging  and 
equipment.  He  recruits  his  crews  from 
among  the  club  members.  In  return  he  offers 
a chance  to  learn  the  fine  points  of  sailing 
and  teamwork.  His  crews  quickly  develop 
teamwork  and  seamanship  needed  to  win 
races. 

It  takes  teamwork  to  take  a sailboat 
out  of  Horseshoe  Cove  into  the  dangerous 
tides  and  winds  which  surge  between  the 
bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Maj  Martz  and  | 
his  crew  confront  the  tide  and  wind  as  I 
they  cross  from  Fort  Baker  to  San  Francisco 
on  the  south. 

Near  the  southern  end  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  a new  course  is  set  that  will  take 
the  Teresa  Gail  along  San  Francisco’s 
waterfront.  While  Maj  Martz  shifts  the 
tiller,  the  crew  resets  the  sails.  I 

The  wind  now  follows  the  Teresa 
Gail  from  astern  (behind).  As  she  sails  with  i 
the  wind,  the  rushing  sound  against  the  I 
sails  disappears.  But  the  stays,  halyards  J 
and  other  lines  in  the  rigging  begin  to  vibrate  I 
in  the  breeze.  They  whine  an  eerie  melody,  i 
recalling  the  songs  of  the  sirens  heard  by 
ancient  Greek  mariners. 

The  City  by  the  Bay  begins  to  display 
her  landmarks.  Ghirardelli  Square,  the  I 
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tory  and  photos  by  SSgt  John  Savard 
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Clockwise  from  above:  San  Francisco  looms  above  the 
water.  Setting  saii  in  the  bay.  From  the  ciubhouse  lounge, 
a view  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  A sailing  crew  prepares 
to  head  out. 


Cannery,  North  Beach  and  Coit  Tower  pass 
the  starboard  beam  in  a scenic  parade.  The 
crew  can  pause  to  enjoy  the  sights.  But 
the  skipper  must  avoid  other  boats  and 
control  his  craft  against  wind  changes. 

San  Francisco’s  show  of  landmarks 
soon  ends.  Fort  Baker  and  the  cove  are 
now  beyond  miles  of  open  water.  The 
Teresa  Gail  must  still  sail  against  the  wind 
to  reach  them. 

By  the  time  Maj  Martz  and  his  crew 
reach  Horseshoe  Cove,  they’re  ready  to 
relax.  But  Teresa  Gail  and  her  gear  must 
be  cleaned  and  readied  for  another  day. 
Keeping  a vessel  seaworthy  takes  work 
plus  money. 

The  time  for  using  club  facilities 
comes  later  when  salt-crusted  outfits  are 
traded  for  hot  showers  and  clean  clothes 
in  the  locker  rooms.  The  crew  is  now  ready 
for  the  evening  events. 

Tonight  is  the  club’s  monthly  dinner. 
Some  members  have  been  working  in  the 
kitchens  all  day  to  get  things  ready.  Their 
main  course  includes  shrimp  crepes  in 
cream  sauce  accompanied  by  a crisp  Cali- 
fornia white  wine.  Dessert  features  a dark 
cake  flambe  with  rum. 

A cratered  moon  has  risen  above 
the  Berkley  hills  by  the  time  the  club  closes. 
Some  members  move  to  boats  moored  in 
the  cove. 


Fishermen  cast  their  lines  from  the 
jetties.  Striped  bass  are  feeding  on  the 
surface  of  the  bay.  The  catch  is  good.  Some 
stay  all  night,  leaving  only  when  a new 
shift  of  anglers  arrives  just  before  dawn. 

The  sun  has  risen  when  a masted 
form  moves  across  Horseshoe  Cove.  White 
canvas  is  hoisted  as  the  sleek  hull  passes 
the  breakwater  into  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Another  day  of  sailing  has  begun  for  the 
saltwater  soldiers.  Q 
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Story  and  Photos  by 
Sgt  1st  Cl  Floyd  Harrington 


SOME  PEOPLE  IN  THE  ARMY  think 
Alaska  is  “God’s  country.’’  Some  of 
them  are  even  Texans. 

These  soldiers  have  a great  deal 
in  common.  They  like  to  spend  a 
summer  weekend  camped  peacefully 
next  to  a sparkling,  ice-cold  lake, 
maybe  doing  nothing  more  than  reading, 
hiking  or  enjoying  the  scenery. 

More  likely  they’ll  cruise  the  lake 
tossing  lures  at  hungry  northern  pike  or 
trying  for  grayling  near  shore.  In  either 
case,  they’ve  learned  to  ignore  the 
billowing  clouds  of  bloodthirsty 
mosquitos  that  seem  to  favor  fishermen 
above  all  others. 

Touring  is  another  favorite. 
Chances  are  these  Alaskan  soldiers  own 
some  kind  of  recreation  vehicle — motor 
home,  pickup  truck-mounted  camper, 
travel  trailer  or  just  a plain  tent. 

Leave  time  and  weekends  are 
used  to  visit  places  like  the  Malamute 
Saloon,  Alaskaland  or  to  ride  a 
paddle-wheel  steamer  in  Fairbanks.  Or 
see  Earthquake  Park  and  shop  in 
Anchorage.  There’s  also  McKinley, 
Homer,  Seward,  Valdez,  Circle  and 
Copper  River  to  visit.  Each  has  its  own 
special  place  in  Alaska’s  history. 

They  also  develop  a deep  respect 
for  a land  that  is  as  harsh  as  it  is 
beautiful.  They’ve  heard  about  the 
berry-picker  mauled  by  a bear,  lost 
hikers,  fallen  climbers  and  drowned 
river-boaters.  They  realize  things 
like  that  can  happen  to  them 
if  they’re  not  careful. 

When  the  days  begin  to  shorten 


Alaska  is  famous  for  its  many  giaciers. 
Portage  Glacier,  left,  is  south  of  Anchorage. 


and  leaves  turn  orange  and  red,  there’s 
more  to  do.  Skis  and  bindings  to  check, 
snowshoes  to  repair,  cars  and  trucks  to 
winterize,  snowmachines  to  tune  and 
rifles  to  sight  in.  Ducks,  geese,  moose 
and  caribou  help  fill  the  freezer  and 
lower  the  cost  of  living. 

Even  if  hunting  luck  turns  bad, 
they  don’t  really  mind.  They’ve  been 
out  in  “God’s  country,’’  perhaps  where 


Top,  left  to  right: 
Cache  still  used 
by  some  bush  dwel- 
lers to  protect 
food  from  wild 
animals,  mainly 
bears.  Hand-carved 
totem  pole.  North- 
ern pike  caught 
at  Lake  George  by 
Fort  Greely  sol- 
diers. The  steam- 
boat Nenana  berthed 
at  Alaskaiand  in 
Fairbanks. 


ew  others  have  been  before.  The  quiet 
|elt  and  beauty  seen  are  well  worth  the 
:ffort  of  getting  there. 

If  you  think  Alaska  is  nothing 
»ut  snow  and  cold,  you’re  only  half  right. 

There  are  times  when  the  cold 
Irives  a person  indoors  and  the  ice  fog 
5 too  dense  to  see  through.  But  that 
nly  makes  the  summer  that  much  more 
njoyable.  q 


lottom,  left  to  right:  Railroad  passing 
nrough  McKinley  National  Park.  Santa 
Blaus’  house  in  summer.  Handcrafted 
,ilaskan  art.  Seward  Recreation  Center 
ampground. 


"He's  short  and  ugly  . . . but  he's  getting  a nice 
reenlistment  bonus!” 


What  Does  Your  Dad  Do  in  the  Army? 

Recently  the  second  grade  class  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans.,  was  asked  this  very  question.  The 
students  at  MacArthur  Elementary  School  have  fathers  who  are  attending  a Command  and  General  Staff 
College  course,  working  at  the  Combined  Arms  Center  or  employed  at  the  Disciplinary  Barracks.  Judging 
from  their  answers,  would  you  say  they're  on  the  right  track? 

My  dad’s  only  a lieutenant,  but  he  does  a lot  of  “majoring.” 

He  learns  a lot  of  good  jokes. 

He  carries  papers  to  people. 

He’s  half  boss  and  half  colonel. 

He’s  busy  fighting  the  Germans  and  the  Indians. 

He  takes  people  on  trips  and  buys  them  dinner  at  the  officers’  club. 
He  spends  a lot  of  time  rolling  up  his  sleeping  bags. 

I don’t  think  he  likes  birds,  but  I know  he  does  a lot  of  jayhawking. 
My  dad  learns  how  many  tanks  we  have  so  the  British  won’t  find  out. 
My  dad’s  the  rank  of  bachelor. 

I don’t  know  what  he  does  all  the  time,  but  my  mom  gets  mad  because 
he  talks  to  his  secretary  a lot. 

He  plays  football,  basketball  and  volleyball. 

My  dad  salutes  the  flag  and  bets  on  baseball  games. 

He  keeps  trying  to  get  more  money. 

He  has  to  listen  to  generals  talk  all  the  time. 

He  does  a lot  of  erasing. 

I don’t  know  what  he  does  all  the  time,  but  I know  he  drinks  beer 
every  Friday  night. 

My  dad  wins  the  wars.  Submitted  by  Nancy  Murphy, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 


Guidelines  for 
Waffling 

When  in  charge  . . . PONDER! 
When  in  trouble  . . . DELEGATE! 
When  in  doubt  . . . MUMBLE! 

From  the  Pirmasens, 

Germany,  Community  News 

In  Perspective 

Tomorrow  we  can  live  with  . . . 
It’s  today  that’s  impossible. 

— Desk  motto,  MDW 


Strictly  Impartial 

“Sorry,  I can’t  give  you 
that  24-hour  pass,”  said  the  first 
sergeant.  “If  I did,  I’d  have  to 
do  the  same  thing  for  every 
other  soldier  in  this  outfit  whose 
wife  also  just  gave  birth  to 
quadruplets.” 
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• More  than  300  high  school  students  selected 
to  receive  4-year  Army  ROTC  scholarships. . , . 
Scholarship  pays  for  tuition,  textbooks,  educa- 
tional fees  and  provides  $100  per  month  allow- 
ance for  up  to  10  months  each  school  year .... 
Interested  high  school  students  entering  college 
in  fall  1978  should  write  to  Army  ROTC,  P.O. 
Box  12703,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19134  before 
November  15,  1977. 

• REPTRAIN  '77,  proposed  program  to  train 
more  than  6,000  additional  Army  National  Guard 
enlistees  during  1977 , has  been  cancelled .... 
Means  all  new  Guard  enlistees  will  be  trained  in 
same  manner  as  other  active  duty  enlistees .... 
REPTRAIN — short  for  Reserve  Enlistment  Pro- 
gram Training — trained  about  6,000  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve  soldiers  in  1976. 


• Senior  NCOs  can  receive  up  to  18  semester 
hours  of  college  credit  for  completing  non- 
resident course  of  Army  Sergeants  Major  Aca- 
demy. . . .Based  on  decision  by  American  Council 
on  Education  (ACE) ...  .Is  retroactive  and  affects 
all  graduates  after  July  1974. . . .Academy  also  is 
accredited  by  Southern  Association  of  Colleges. 

. . .Many  colleges  and  universities  recognize 
credits  in  certain  degree  programs . 

• Military  and  Federal  civilian  retirees  re- 
cently received  a 4.8  percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  retired  pay. . . .Under  new  law  passed 
last  year,  cost-of-living  adjustments  will  be 
made  on  6-month  basis.  . . .Will  be  based  on  con- 
sumer price  index  (CPI)  increase  for  previous 

6 months,  or  if  index  drops,  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  retired  pay. 


FOR  NEW  SOLDIERS 


Rank 


Authorized  Abbreviations 


AR  310-50  w/Change  1 has  correct  form  for  enlisted  ranks: 
Column  A:  On  ID  cards;  if  writing  to  agencies  outside  DOD  or  to 
the  public  . Column  B:  Other  official  uses: 


Command  Sergeant  Major 

Comd  Sgt  Maj 

CSM 

Sergeant  Major 

Sgt  Maj 

SGM 

First  Sergeant 

1st  Sgt 

ISG 

Master  Sergeant 

MSgt 

MSG 

Sergeant  First  Class 

Sgt  1st  Cl 

SFC 

Platoon  Sergeant 

PSgt 

PSG 

Staff  Sergeant 

SSgt 

SSG 

Specialist  4,5,6&7 

SP4,5,6&7 

SP4,5,6&7 

Private  First  Class 

PFC 

PFC 

Private  E-1&E-2 

Pvt- 1,2 

PV1,2 

(Submitted  by  SSgt  Thomas  Colteryahn , Fort  Huachuca , Ariz . ) 


Earpeace 


Each  month,  SOLDIERS  puts  Items  of  Interest  for  new  soldiers  In  this  column.  All  soldiers  Interested  In  what's 
happening  at  Army  training  activities  are  Invited  to  read  and  contribute.  Action  photos  of  training,  and  useful 
facts  new  soldiers  should  know  are  welcome.  Address;  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria  VA,  22314,  ATTN: 
NEW  SOLDIERS. 


Photo  by  SP5  Mi  Seitelman 
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KEEP  COOL 


• Don't  over-cool  this  summer  with  your  air  conditioner. 

Your  electric  bill  will  shoot  up  and  you  won't  be  very  comfor- 
table. The  temperature  should  be  no  more  than  15  degrees  less 
than  outside. 

• Turn  off  lights  when  they're  not  in  use.  Appliances  like 
the  TV,  stereo,  etc.  , also  let  off  heat.  And  even  though  the  re- 
frigerator keeps  things  cool,  it  produces  heat,  too.  Open  it  as 
little  as  possible. 

• Cross-ventilation  can  be  created  by  opening  two  windows 
opposite  each  other . The  natural  draft  pulls  out  the  warm  air . 

• Do  your  cooking  and  laundry  behind  closed  doors.  Other 

rooms  will  stay  cooler. 

• Some  "cool"  features  to  look 
for  when  you're  planning  to  buy 
or  rent  a house:  trees  shading 
the  windows,  light-colored  out- 
side paint  and  roofing  material , 
utility  room  with  exhaust  fans, 
awnings  shading  southern  expo- 
sures, doors  and  windows  weath- 
er-stripped, 6-inch-thick  mini- 
mum insulation  on  ceiling  area, 
blinds  or  light  drapes  on  windows. 


AAAA(26H/ 

n'scaM/ 
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YOUR  AUTO 


Someday  your  car  may  save 
your  life.  If  you're  ever  strand- 
ed out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere, 
your  vehicle  contains  some  great 
survival  equipment. 

Take  the  horn,  for  instance. 
You  can  alert  rescuers  with  it. 

Or  send  smoke  signals  by  drain- 
ing some  oil  and  burn  it  in  a hub- 
cap. Out  of  matches?  Curved 
gauge  lenses  or  the  dome  light's 
glass  can  be  your  sun-focusing 
fire  starter.  For  nighttime  emer- 
gencies , remove  a headlight 
from  its  housing  and  shine  it  up- 
wards while  swinging  it  back 
and  forth . 

• Be  cautious  driving  in  fog. 
Pedestrians , trees  and  oncom- 
ing vehicles  may  look  twice  as 
far  away  as  they  actually  are. 

• Save  gas . When  you  stop 
your  car  for  more  than  1 min- 
ute , turn  off  the  ignition . 


^CUSTOMER  SERVICE 


TELEPHONE  ETIQUETTE 


• In  a couple  of  years  there's 
a good  chance  you'll  be  able  to 
say  "charge  it! " at  post  exchang- 
es. The  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change System  (AAFES)  board  of 
directors  approved  the  use  of 
credit  cards  at  exchanges . Be- 
fore the  credit  plan  can  be  put  to 
work , however , it  has  to  be 
okayed  by  DOD  and  Congress. 

• AAFES  exchange  regions  in 
Greece,  Italy,  Turkey  and  Berlin, 
Germany , have  started  a "dial-a- 
comment"  system  . Customers  can 
telephone  their  suggestions  to 
area  exchange  general  managers 
or  region  commanders. 


Everyone  appreciates  it.  Callers  often  form  impressions  of  an 
organization  from  the  manner  in  which  you  answer  the  phone. 
Here  are  some  helpful  hints: 

• Answer  as  promptly  as  possible. 

• Identify  yourself. 

• Speak  distinctly  and  pleasantly. 

• Give  the  caller  the  information  needed  and  make  an  offer  to 

help.  Example:  "He  stepped  out  for  a few  minutes.  May  I ask 

him  to  call  you?"  Or,  "Could  anyone  else  help  you?" 

• Explain  delays . Be  sure  to 
let  the  caller  know  if  you're 
going  to  have  to  put  the  tele- 
phone down  and  why . 

• Take  messages  willingly. 

Write  down  details  on  a suitable 
form  and  deliver  them  promptly. 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  53,  56) 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


• Eligibility  criteria  for  burial  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  expanded  to  include  some 
disabled  veterans  and  veterans  awarded  certain 
decorations. . .Covers  veterans  who  were  separ- 
ated for  physical  disability  of  30  percent  or 
more. . . .Also  includes  honorably  discharged 
veterans  who  received  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  Air  Force  Cross,  Navy  Cross,  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  Silver  Star,  or  the  Pur- 
ple Heart. . . .Must  have  proof  of  award. . . .Grave 
space  may  not  be  reserved  in  advance. 

• Treasury  Department  announces  that  Series  E 
Savings  Bonds  issued  on  or  after  September  1, 
1976,  will  earn  minimum  of  4 percent  annual  rate 
when  held  for  more  than  2 months. . . .Previously , 
Series  E Bonds  earned  no  interest  unless  held  for 

6 months Yield  remains  at  6 percent  annually 

for  bonds  held  to  maturity  of  5 years. 


• Nation's  airlines  have  extended  military 
reservation  air  fares — sometimes  called  fur- 
lough fares — at  least  until  March  31,  1978. 

. . .Military  reservation  air  fares  permit  ser- 
vice members  traveling  on  leave  to  reserve 
seats  on  scheduled  flights  for  25  percent  less 
than  the  regular  fare. 

• For  first  time  in  years  Army  ROTC  cadet 
applications  to  come  on  active  duty  exceeded  va- 
cancies. . . .Army  selected  3,576  cadets  of  4,892 
who  applied  for  active  duty. . . .318  of  471  women 
were  among  the  total  selected ....  1 , 280  will  be 
Regular  Army  lieutenants,  2,296  reservists. 


I • Quote  from  1st  Lt  Paula  Renshaw , new  com- 
mander of  Hq  Co,  171st  Support  Group  (USAR) , 
Garner,  N.C.,  about  her  assignment;  "I  don't 
have  to  prove  that  1 am  a man  because  I'm  not , 
and  I don't  have  to  prove  that  I'm  a woman  be- 
cause I am . All  I have  to  do  is  be  a good  lieu- 
tenant." Right  on! 


A Timely  Summary  of  Facts  and 
Figures  About  Our  Total  Army 

Joint  Report:  For  the  first  time  this  year  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  presented  a joint  posture 
statement  assessing  the  Army’s  current  status  for  the  Congress. 
Some  major  points: 

Cost  of  the  Army:  To  provide  for  the  24-division  force 
of  16  Active  Army  and  8 Reserve  Component  divisions,  the  Army 
FY  '78  budget  request  calls  for  $28.8  billion.  Of  this  amount, 
$10.1  billion  (35  percent)  goes  for  military  personnel,  $9.6  billion 
(34  percent)  for  operations  and  maintenance,  and  $9.0  billion 
(31  percent)  for  investment  in  facilities  and  equipment. 


Recruiting  prospects:  The  Nation  now  has  10.6  million 
males  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21 — the  group  providing 
almost  all  Army  recruits.  Of  this  total,  mental  and  physical 
reasons  disqualify  more  than  40  percent.  All  but  2.8  million  of 
the  remainder  are  in  college,  technical  schools,  military  service 
or  are  veterans.  This  2.8  million,  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
pool,  constitute  the  prime  resource  of  Army  recruiters. 

While  the  total  pool  will  remain  relatively  unchanged  for 
several  years,  it  will  decline  more  than  15  percent  within  a 
decade.  This  means  that,  in  the  future,  the  Army  must  be  able 
to  meet  its  strength  requirements  with  fewer  new  accessions. 

Anticipating  this  situation,  the  Army  is  emphasizing  re- 
cruitment of  high  school  graduates  as  a contributor  to  man- 
power stability.  Loss  of  high  school  diploma  graduates  over  the 
three  years  of  service,  it  has  found,  is  less  than  half  that  of 
non-high  school  graduates. 

The  Active  Army’s  long  range  goal  is  to  have  68  percent 
diploma  graduates  among  male  recruits  each  year.  This  is 
expected  to  reduce  losses  over  a three-year  enlistment  to  as 
low  as  25  percent,  thus  cutting  down  on  annual  recruitment 
requirements. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  25) 

Challenger's  Corner:  A.  The  bottom  of  the  tank  track  doesn't  move.  Tanks  are 
track-laying  vehicles.  Each  piece  of  track  is  laid  as  the  tank  advances.  B.  The  old 
man  C.  5 cattle  ($50)  -i-  1 hog  ($3)  + 94  chickens  ($47)  = 100  animals  ($100).  Where 
In  Ihe  Army  Are  You?  Disciplinary  Barracks.  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans.  A Touch  of 
Trivia:  1.  Thalia  Meninger,  Tuesday  Weld  2.  Virginia  3.  Mary  Ann  Evans  Think 
Dept.: 


THINK  DEPT.: 


SQT  Schedule 

Soldiers  scheduled  to  take  Skill  Qualification  Test  (SQT) 
this  spring  or  summer  needn't  worry  if  they  haven't  heard  firm 

dates  yet According  to  TRADOC  officials,  exact  testing  date  is 

up  to  local  commanders  or  Regional  Control  Officers Comman- 

ders now  have  6-month  time  period  in  which  to  schedule  troops 

for  SQT April  test  quarter  is  extended  to  September,  and 

June  test  quarter  to  December . 

Green  Service 

Issue  of  enlisted  green  service  cap  is  slated  to  end  by  Octo- 
ber 1. . . .No  decision  yet  on  how  long  enlisted  soldiers  may 
continue  to  weau*  the  cap. . . .However,  officers  and  members  of 
bands , ceremonial  units  and  honor  guards  will  continue  to  wear 
the  service  cap  indefinitely. . . .Male  MPs  will  continue  to  wear 
service  cap  that  includes  a built-in  white  cover . 

Eligible  for  Navy  Citation? 

Soldiers  who  participated  in  Suez  Canal  clearance  operations 
in  1974-75  may  be  eligible  for  a Navy  citation. . . .Navy  Meritori- 
ous Unit  Commendation  Ribbons  and  Citations  available  for  explo- 
sive ordnance  disposal  members  who  worked  on  Suez  operation 

between  April  12,  1974,  and  July  22,  1975 Eligible  soldiers 

should  send  requests  to:  Cdr,  Hq,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command, 
ATTN:  AFAG-PD,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.  30330. . . .Include  copy  of 
TDY  orders  or  statement  of  eligibility  from  your  personnel  officer . 


• "Rainmaker , " left , was  designed , 
constructed  and  tested  within  3 weeks 
by  U . S . Army  Aircraft  Test  Activity , 
Fort  Rucker , Ala ....  Can  regulate 
raindrop  size  and  flow  rate  to  meet  air- 
craft test  specifications ....  Saves  cost 
of  either  waiting  for  rain  or  sending 
testers  in  search  of  it . 

• Army  says  One  Station  Unit  Train- 
ing (OSUT)  is  so  successful  that  by 
late  next  year  80  percent  of  new  sol- 
diers will  receive  such  training. . . . 
Under  OSUT , soldiers  receive  BCT 
and  AIT  at  same  post.  (See  "All  in 
One,"  October  '76  SOLDIERS.) 
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• Nine  MOSs  added  to  enlist- 
ment bonus  program  , which  now 
contains  26  MOSs — 14  at  $1,500 
and  12  at  $2,500. . . .New  additions 
include:  $1 , 500— 15E1 , 17K1 , 24H2, 
35F1,  43E1,  45N1,  45R1,  and  55G1; 
$2,500— 98G2LKP. 

• Army  basketball  team  beat 
Air  Force  99  to  87  to  win  Inter- 
service Basketball  Championship 
at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

• New  emergency  medical  ser- 
vice (EMS)  ambulances  are  being 
delivered  to  Army  medical  activi- 
ties. . . .Replaces  aging  vehicles. 

. . .Permits  use  of  more  modern 
life-support  equipment. 

• Overseas  tour  on  Johnston 
Island  in  the  Pacific  reduced  from 
13  to  12  months. . .because  of 
"isolation  of  the  assignment . " 


Sheila  Hayes 
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• Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. , selected  as  site  for 
new  joint-service  test  center. . . .Center  will 
direct,  monitor  and  control  test  program  to 
achieve  full  integration  of  automated  tactical 
command  and  control  systems  used  by  Army , 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps. . . .Testing 
activity  will  be  known  as  Joint  Interface  Test 
Force  (JITF)  . . . .Scheduled  to  begin  operations 
this  summer . 

• Army  is  conducting  a test , MAX-WAC  , to 
determine  if  there  is  a saturation  point  where 

a certain  percentage  of  women  in  the  Army  is  a 
detriment  to  its  mission. . . .Program  being  con- 
ducted at  20  Army  posts  stateside  and  in 
Hawaii. . . .Entire  unit,  not  just  women,  being 
evaluated. . . .Tests  now  in  final  phases. 


• Veterans  Administration  reminds  soldiers 
they  are  eligible  for  certain  dental  benefits  for 
up  to  a year  after  discharge. . . .VA  dental  clinic 
will  provide  services  such  as  root  canals , 
crowns , bridges  and  regular  dental  care .... 
Does  not  include  orthodontic  treatment  and  re- 
placement of  teeth  lost  before  entering  Army . . . . 
Application  forms  available  at  local  VA  offices. 

• Three  Army  photographers  received  recog- 
nition in  14th  Annual  Military  Pictures  of  the 
Year  Competition. . . .SP5  Manuel  Gomez  of 
SOLDIERS  magazine  won  first  place  for  his  non- 
military feature,  "To  Protect  and  Defend" .... 
SFC  Peter  J.  Milia  and  SSG  Lloyd  E.  Perkins, 
both  of  European  edition  Stars  and  Stripes,  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  for  their  entries , 


• Patriot  missile  fired  from  XM-901  Prototype 
Launching  Station,  below,  at  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  N.M. . . .The  Patriot,  a 
surface-to-air  missile,  features  an 
advanced , single-stage  solid  pro- 
pellant and  latest  electronics 
systems. 


• Army-wide  suggestion  cam- 
paign— Project  77/77 — is  under- 
way. . . .As  its  title  indicates,  the 
project  has  a goal  of  $77  million 
in  tangible  savings  through  Army 
Suggestion  Program  during  cal- 
endar year  1977 .. . .Emphasis  is 
on  suggestions  to  reduce  costs 
and  increase  productivity. 

• DOD  civilians  and  military 
persons  now  eligible  for  car 
rental  discounts  in  several  loca- 
tions outside  CONUS . . . .When 
planning  a trip , check  with  major 
rental  firms  for  information  on 
rates  and  discounts. 

• A company  of  the  26th  (Yan- 
kee) Infantry  Division , Massachu- 
setts Army  National  Guard , re- 
cently conducted  its  annual  train- 
ing in  Sennybridge,  England. . . 
with  7th  Volunteer  Battalion , 

Royal  Anglian  Regiment . 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  53,  54,  56) 


• Airborne  Target  Acquisition  and  Fire  Control 
System  (ATAFC)  , right,  is  mounted  on  a Cobra 
AH-IG  helicopter. , . .Contains  laser  designator 
used  in  conjunction  with  Copperhead  cannon- 
launched  guided  projectile  (CLGP)  during  tests 
conducted  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M. 

• Military  Departments  recently  announced  that 
service  personnel  and  dependents  who  received 
radiation  treatment  to  the  head , neck  and  upper 
chest  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  should  check  with 
local  military  health  facility ....  There  may  be  a 
possibility  of  thyroid  disorders  induced  by  such 
therapy. . . .Patients  may  develop  tumors  of  the 
neck  and  head  within  5 to  35  years. . . .National 
Cancer  Institute  says  most  tumors  are  benign: 
those  found  to  be  malignant  were  slow  growing 
and  if  diagnosed  early  can  be  cured  by  surgery . 


• Maj  Gen  L.  Gordon  Hill,  Jr. , 
departs  after  4 years  as  Army's 
Chief  of  Public  Affairs  to  become 
commandant  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College,  Norfolk,  Va, . . . 
Brig  Gen  Robert  B . Solomon  is 
new  CPA . . . .Maj  Gen  Hill  was 
commander,  25th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion Artillery,  in  Vietnam  from 
'68-'69  and  served  in  top  public 
affairs  assignments  in  USAREUR  , 
MACV  and  at  the  Department  of 
Defense. 


Thomas  Jefferson  Awards 

Army  entries  captured  six  first  places  (including  two  ties)  and 
one  second  place  out  of  nine  categories  in  1976  Thomas  Jefferson 
Awards  competition . . . .Awards  are  for  best  newspapers,  photo- 
graphs, features,  news  stories,  and  radio-television  products 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  . . .Winners  include  Augsburg  Profile, 
Europe;  Inside  the  Turret , Fort  Knox,  Ky.;  Wheel , Fort  Eustis , 
Va.;  Veritas , Fort  Bragg,  N.C.;  Mountaineer , Fort  Carson, 

Colo.;  Medcom  Examiner,  Europe;  AFN  Europe;  and  Health  Ser- 
vices Command , Fort  Sam  Houston , Tex . 

NCO  Retraining/Reclassification 

Cutback  in  1977  combat  arms  NCO  retraining/reclassification 
program  announced  by  MILPERCEN. . . .Progress  made  in  reduc- 
ing NCO  shortages  in  combat  arms.  . . .No  additional  retraining 
in  MOSs  lie,  13E  and  82C;  however,  already-filled  classes  will 
report  as  scheduled. . . .Retraining  will  continue  in  MOSs  16P , 12B  , 
and  17C  . . . .MOS  16J  will  be  added  to  program  . . . .Only  about  500 
more  soldiers,  mostly  E5s,  will  be  selected  for  program. 

New  Reenlistment  Policy 

New  Army  policy  permits  commanders  (Major  General  or  higher) 
to  reenlist  some  first  term  soldiers  who  have  been  directed  by 
MILPERCEN  to  retrain  into  shortage  MOS  . . . .Affects  only  sol- 
diers serving  in  primary  MOS  which  is  overstrength  Army-wide 
but  short  in  their  units.  . . .DA  message  211520  Mar  77  has  details. 
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PRIVILEGES  PROPOSAL 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


My  husband  is  currently  stationed 
in  Korea  on  a 13-month,  unaccom- 
panied tour. 

Rather  than  be  separated,  we 
chose  to  pay  the  expenses  of  my 
travel  to  Korea . 

Through  my  employment  with 
civil  service  here,  I am  allowed 
commissary  and  post  exchange  (PX) 
privileges.  However,  had  I chosen 
not  to  work,  I would  have  been 
denied  those  privileges  because 
I am  not  command  sponsored  and 
arrived  after  the  July  1 cutoff  date. 

I feel  that  if  a family  decides  to 
stay  together — at  their  own  ex- 
pense— the  least  the  Army  can 
do  is  provide  the  servicemember's 
dependents  the  opportunity  to  shop 
in  the  PX  and  commissary. 

The  present  policy  discourages 
family  togetherness — hardly  a 
morale  builder. 

(Name  withheld  by  request) 

UNIFORM  QUESTION 

When  I was  in  Vietnam,  I was 
assigned  to  the  196th  INF  Bde.  At 
that  time  the  unit  was  authorized  to 
wear  its  patch,  which  was  colored, 
on  the  fatigue  uniform. 

Am  I right  in  believing  this 
colored  patch  is  still  authorized 
for  wear  on  the  fatigue  uniform? 

Sgt  Stuart  E.  Baker 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

According  to  chapter  15,  AR  670-5 
all  insignia  items  worn  on  fatigues 
or  field  jackets,  including  organi- 
zation shoulder  sleeve  insignia  of 
former  wartime  units,  will  be  of 
subdued  (black  and  olive  drab) 
design.  The  patch  you  described 
may  be  worn  on  the  Army  green 
uniform,  but  not  on  any  of  the 
others . 


DIFFERENT  SUN  SPOT 

Thanks  for  the  refreshing  article 
on  Army  pack  animals,  "The  Pack 
is  Back"  (April  SOLDIERS)  . 

It's  been  some  years  since  I was 
in  Montana  and  I'm  not  really  well 
acquainted  with  the  Bitterroot  range. 
But  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  the 
sun  comes  up  in  the  east,  not  the 
west,  even  in  the  beautiful  Danahur 
valley . 

Maybe  Capt.  Franz  got  turned 
around  by  all  that  fresh  mountain 
air. 

I . N . Stone 

Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

BUY  BETTER  BOOT 

Reference  "What's  New"  (March 
SOLDIERS)  . 

SOLDIERS  should  send  a picture 
of  "Shining  Examples"  to  the  Quar- 
termaster Corp. 

If  the  jump  boot  were  a standard 
issue  again,  soldiers  would  have 
more  pride  in  this  shining  example 
and  would  also  have  a more  service- 
able combat  boot. 

Sgt  1st  Cl  W . J . Romero 

Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 


SHINING  EXAMPLES 


A piece  on  page  56  of  your  April 
issue,  "What's  New"  entitled,  "Cen- 
tralized Food  Preparation,"  (food 
prepared  in  regional  centers  and 
shipped  to  bases  for  reheating  and 
serving)  has  got  to  be  the  most 
patently  absurd  idea  I have  heard 
since  entering  the  Army. 

But  this  is  what  is  called  "PROG- 
RESS": Ten  steps  backwards  and 
one  step  forward! ! I 
SP4  Teresa  C . Torres 
APO  Seattle 

P.S.  I am  not  the  only  one  that  shares 
the  above  mentioned  viewpoint. 

I would  like  to  see  the  consensus  of 
your  readers  to  this  response. 

WANTS  TO  USE  TRAINING 

I wholeheartedly  agree  with  PFC 
Hillestad's  letter  to  you  (April 
Feedback)  . My  MOS  training  lasted 
40  weeks  preparing  me  to  be  an 
electronics  repairman.  I left  my  AIT 
expecting  to  use  what  I had  been 
taught.  I hoped  to  learn  the  extra 
amount  that  needs  to  be  learned  for 
proficiency  in  my  MOS.  Upon  ar- 
riving at  my  first  duty  assignment, 

I found  I was  in  an  overstrength  MOS, 
where  the  civil  service  is  filling  many 
slots  that  Uncle  Sam  paid  $20,000  to 
train  someone  like  me  to  do.  The 
money  spent  on  me  is  put  to  use  on 
daily  barracks  cleanup,  policing 
up  the  motor  pool,  and  preparing  for 
miscellaneous  inspections  for  the  CO. 
Is  this  the  way  the  military  should 
spend  its  money? 

SP4  Terry  Fowler 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska 

ORIGIN  OF  NAME 

On  page  55,  "Bits  and  Pieces" 
(March  SOLDIERS)  you  ran  a 
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picture  of  some  rounds  from  the  Civil 
War  recently  dug  up.  I sure  would 
like  to  know  why  they  were  called 
"Parrott"  rounds. 

SP4  Kathy  Parrott  Garrity 
Camp  Long,  Korea 

They  were  named  for  their  in- 
ventor Robert  Parker  Parrott  who 
also  developed  the  rifled  cannon 
known  as  the  Parrott  gun.  Both 
were  used  during  the  Civil  War. 


“For  goodness  sakes,  Ed.  let's  not  quib- 
ble over  an  additional  $500.  You  know  the 
gentleman  doesn’t  want  shabby  equip- 
ment." 


WRONG  REFERENCE 

In  your  response  to  a letter  (March 
Feedback)  you  referred  your  readers 
to  our  organization  as  a source  of 
information  regarding  regimental 
patches,  coats  of  arms,  etc. 

As  much  as  we  would  like  to  pro- 
vide such  information,  we  are  un- 
able to  do  so.  We  do  have  compre- 
hensive reference  books  for  military 
members  of  all  components  dealing 
with  compensation,  entitlements, 
allowances  and  benefits. 

Sol  Cordon,  Editor 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES  ALMANAC, 
V/ashington,  D.C. 


TRANSFER  POINT  STORY 

I think  you  should  do  an  informa- 
tive article  about  what  exactly  hap- 
pens at  an  Army  transfer  point 
(such  as  the  one  at  the  Oakland  Army 
Base  in  California),  where  people 
go  immediately  before  they  are  dis- 
charged. 

While  I was  in  Korea  this  was 
a topic  discussed  among  those 
who  were  getting  out.  There  was 
a lot  of  misinformation — such  as 
having  to  get  haircuts,  what  items 
of  equipment  have  to  be  turned  in, 
length  of  time  that  would  be  spent 
there,  food,  living  quarters,  the 
whole  thing. 

I particularly  think  you  should 
bring  out  that  the  people  there  (at 
least  Oakland)  were  concerned  not 
with  harassing  the  individual,  but 
with  processing  him  out  in  the 
quickest  and  most  efficient  manner. 

I don't  know  about  any  other  place, 
but  I really  believe  there  are  more 
false  facts  going  about  concerning 
Army  transfer  points  than  about  any 
other  facet  of  military  life. 

Please  inform  the  troops  and  maybe 
give  some  relief  to  a man  that  is 
ETSing . 

Rick  Troutman 

Studio  City,  Calif. 

We've  put  it  on  our  future  story 
list.  Thanks. 

PILLS  AND  NEEDLES 

The  article  "Reception  Station" 
(March  SOLDIERS)  contains  an  error. 
The  pills  given  to  male  basic  train- 
ees at  the  reception  station  are  vac- 
cines for  Adenovirus  Type  4 and 
Type  7,  two  viruses  which  cause 
some  of  the  cases  of  the  common  cold 
in  recruits,  not  for  protection  against 
meningitis  as  stated  in  the  article. 
Since  these  vaccines  were  begun. 


colds  among  basic  trainees  at  Fort 
Jackson  have  decreased  by  30%. 

The  meningitis  vaccine  is  an  in- 
jection, also  given  trainees. 

Maj  Stephen  J.  Vaeth 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

QUESTIONS  NICKNAME 

The  May  Feedback  letter  written 
by  Specialist  5 Montgomery  L. 
Edwards,  Fort  Meade,  Maryland, 
titled  "Says  Rangers  Overrated" 
caused  me  to  wonder  if  SP5  Edwards 
is  suffering  from  what  we  in  the 
Ranger  Department,  U.S.  Army  In- 
fantry School  refer  to  as  a "LOM". 
LOM  implies  that  a student  was  drop- 
ped from  the  course  for  "Lack  of 
Motivation. " 

Perhaps  he  never  made  it  to  the 
school,  or  is  reluctant  to  even  sub- 
mit an  application.  Whatever  the 
reason  may  be,  he  apparently  has 
a complex. 

I can  only  agree  to  one  word  in 
SP5  Edwards'  comment:  "Poppycock" 
however,  I would  apply  the  word  to 
his  statement  and  attitude. 

I can  truthfully  say  that  soldiers 
attending  and  completing  the  Ranger 
School  at  Fort  Banning  are  better 
trained,  more  professional  (to  in- 
clude appearance)  and  more  capable 
than  non-Ranger  infantrymen  in 
today's  Army. 

Maybe  SP5  Edwards  should  try  the 
Ranger  School  himself.  He  might 
find  out  that  what  he  calls  "Poppy- 
cock" is  really  true  and  he  is  only 
jealous. 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Willie  F.  Cole 

Fort  Banning,  Ca. 

SOLDIERS  Is  for  soldiers  at>d  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  Include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your 
name  If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
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Last  November,  ii  young  women 
rived  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  to  begin 
gruelling  14-week  course  that  they  hopd 
would  bring  them  commissions  as  Army  secori 
lieutenants. 

On  March  3 eight  of  them  received  their  gok 
bars.  They  had  successfully  completed  the  firi 
male-female  integrated  class  at  Fort  Benning 
Branch  Immaterial  Officer  Candidate  School  (OC^ 
course. 

The  Branch  Immaterial  course  includdi 
physical  conditioning,  field  tactics,  weapons  i 
struction  and  classroom  study.  Integrating  the  i i 
struction  is  another  step  toward  training  womei 
in  the  Army  on  the  same  basis  as  men.  The  coursi 
wasn’t  made  easier  for  the  women — they  were  ex 
pected  to  meet  the  same  tough  physical  and  menta 
requirements  as  the  males. 

There  were  many  skeptics  at  first.  Some  sai' 
that  women  just  didn’t  belong  in  OCS.  Other 
thought  the  women  couldn’t  take  the  pressure.  Bl 
their  admission  was  a certainty  and  preparation 
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for  their  arrival  were  made  well  in  advance. 

“We  knew  they  were  coming  as  early  as 
October  ’75,”  says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dick  Le- 
Clere,  5th  Battalion  commander.  “We  had  ade- 
quate time  to  prepare  and  to  make  necessary  plans 
and  adjustments.  We  talked  with  Women’s  Army 
Corps  people  at  Fort  McClellan  and  we  used  a West 
Point  study  on  physiological  and  psychological 
problems  and  ROTC  summer  camp  reports.” 

Preparations  included  the  assignment  of  a 
female  tactical  officer  (TAC),  First  Lieutenant  Ilona 
Prewitt. 

“Selection  of  the  TAC  was  a difficult 
process,”  says  Lt  Col  LeClere.  “We  had  to  find  a 
woman  with  the  necessary  qualifications  who  was 
willing  to  do  the  job.  It’s  a demanding  job.  The 
TACs  are  carefully  selected.  They  must  be  experi- 
enced and  mature  with  at  least  1 year  experience 
with  troops.” 

Before  the  women  arrived  1st  Lt  Prewitt  had 
to  detect  problems  the  women  might  face — and 
help  find  workable  solutions. 


To  do  this  she  practically  became  a candi- 
date. She  went  through  all  the  physical  training, 
attended  classroom  instruction,  observed,  asked 
questions  and  took  command  of  a platoon  for  the 
final  weeks  of  the  course. 

“Initially  the  members  of  the  platoon  (all 
male)  had  reservations,”  says  Lt  Prewitt.  “But  as 
time  went  on  I think  we  alleviated  their  concerns.” 

No  changes  were  made  in  the  program  of 
instruction  (POI)  to  accommodate  the  women. 
Conditioning  exercises,  the  most  rigorous  aspect 
of  the  training  program,  were  integrated.  Everyone 
did  the  same  exercises.  The  only  allowance — the 
women  initially  ran  together  as  a group. 

It  was  recognized  that  in  most  instances  the 
women  didn’t  have  the  physicaf  stamina  to  keep 
up  with  the  men.  (See  “BIET — Shoulder  to  Shoul- 
der,” April  ’77  SOLDIERS.)  But  those  who  were 
capable  were  permitted  to  rejoin  their  platoon. 

There  were  fears  the  women  would  be  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  physical  and  mental  strain 
of  the  course.  Physical  training  (PT)  did  reveal 
some  problems,  although  fewer  than  expected. 

With  some  exceptions  the  women  couldn’t 
run  at  the  same  rapid  pace  as  the  men,  but  they 
ran  just  as  much  and  just  as  far. 

“PT  was  a problem,”  says  Officer  Candidate 
(OC)  Margo  Saltz.  “Sometimes  the  instructors 
seemed  to  forget  we  are  women.  We  don’t  have 
the  men’s  physical  strength.  Yet  we  were  expected 
to  keep  up.  I did,  but  sometimes  it  was  very  tough.” 

The  differing  PT  requirements  provoked 
some  resentment.  Some  men  thought  the  women 
were  being  shown  preference  by  taking  a woman’s 
test  instead  of  the  standard  male  test.  Some  of  the 
women  agreed. 

“I  go  along  with  them.  We  should  be  given 
the  same  test,”  says  OC  Julie  Hermann.  “But  the 
scoring  system  should  be  revised.  Or  the  size  of 
the  equipment  should  be  scaled  down.” 

OC  Teresa  Shepherd  didn’t  agree.  “As  it  is 
now,  you  have  to  be  a pretty  exceptional  woman 
to  make  it  through  the  course.  When  standards  are 
mentioned  we’re  talking  about  a male  candidate. 
To  meet  a standard  of,  let’s  say,  covering  2 miles 
in  15  minutes,  a woman  has  to  be  in  much  better 
physical  condition  than  a man. 

“If  physical  standards  were  made  equal  you 
would  have  maybe  two  out  of  500  women  meeting 
the  standards.  Too  much  emphasis  is  put  on  run- 
ning. I sometimes  feel  as  if  I were  on  a track 
team — body  building  and  nothing  else.” 

Some  questioned  whether  women  could 
handle  the  emotional  pressures  of  the  course. 
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“Many  times  the  men  heard  information  even  be- 
fore I did.  It  will  continue  to  be  a problem  as  long 
as  men  and  women  are  on  different  floors.” 

With  only  1 1 women  in  the  first  class,  finding 
someone  to  talk  to  wasn’t  easy.  It  also  contributed 
to  the  feeling  of  isolation.  “They’ve  placed  us 


OCS  goes  CO”ED 

“If  a man  gets  mad  he  either  wants  to  punch 
somebody,  or  he’ll  resort  to  verbal  abuse,”  says 
Captain  Michael  Chambers,  50th  Company  com- 
mander. “A  woman  becomes  withdrawn  and  may 
cry.  We  understand  this  might  happen,  but  they 
must  choose  the  right  time  and  place  to  do  it.” 

However,  emotional  outbursts  and  unre- 
strained tears  just  didn’t  materialize.  There  were 
tears,  but  they  were  well  controlled. 

“I  didn’t  have  any  emotional  problems  be- 
cause of  the  stress,”  says  OC  Teresa  G.  Scarboro. 
“I  think  the  stress  factor  is  overrated.  The  stress 
in  OCS  wasn’t  any  worse  than  the  pressures  of 
basic  training.” 

Before  the  women  came  there  was  concern 
how  to  counsel  them — what  to  do  if,  for  example, 
a woman  begins  to  cry? 

“We’ve  discovered  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  go  right  on  counselling,”  says  Lt  Prewitt. 
“Don’t  become  sympathetic  or  leave  the  room. 
Finish  what  you  started.  You  just  have  to  make 
allowances.” 

“Emotional  displays  aren’t  the  sole  province 
of  women,”  says  Captain  Brian  Travis,  senior  TAC. 
“We’ve  had  lots  of  men  break  down  and  cry.  The 
thing  we  don’t  want  is  for  the  men  to  perceive  a 
woman  crying  as  a sign  of  weakness.” 

The  pressure  and  stress  wasn’t  all  bad. 
Valuable  lessons  were  learned. 

“It’s  valuable,”  says  OC  Saltz.  “You  learn  to 
budget  your  time  and  resources  and  learn  to  pay 
attention  to  detail.  It  teaches  you  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  your  actions  and  the  actions  of  others 
when  you’re  in  a leadership  position.” 

Although  men  and  women  were  training  to- 
gether, integration  wasn’t  total — and  that  caused 
problems. 

The  segregated  living  quarters  of  the  women 
weren’t  too  popular.  It  wasn’t  the  barracks  them- 
selves, but  the  isolation  from  the  men  that  pro- 
duced problems.  The  isolation — different  floor  and 
restricted  access — caused  what  many  considered 
a serious  lack  of  communication. 

“Initially  I thought  the  unit  was  well  prepared 
to  handle  us,”  says  OC  Saltz.  “Now  I’m  not  so  sure. 
We  were  integrated  into  the  male  platoons  for 
training,  then  almost  totally  isolated  from  them  in 
the  barracks.  We  felt  like  the  forgotten  few.  It 
caused  serious  communication  problems.” 

“It  was  a serious  disadvantage  when  I was 
in  a leadership  position,”  says  OC  Shepherd. 
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Officer  Candidate  Debra  S.  Vandewaiker  dons  an  officer’s 
cap  even  though  the  “flying  saucer”  is  worn  only  by  men. 


throughout  the  company  with  two  women  in  four 
different  platoons.  Your  contemporaries  are  mostly 
male  and  you  really  have  no  one  to  talk  to.  There 
are  limited  choices  for  friends,”  says  OC  Scarboro. 

The  solution  most  favored  is  to  have  more 
women  together  in  the  classes  even  if  it  means  a 
waiting  period  to  fill  the  classes. 

‘The  limited  number  of  women  was  the  big- 
gest drawback,”  says  OC  Scarboro.  ‘‘I  feel  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  class  should  be  women.  With 
a small  number  there’s  little  cohesiveness  as  a 
group.  We  didn’t  have  the  advantage  of  numbers 
to  help  each  other  out.” 

‘‘There  has  to  be  more  women  participating. 
Perhaps  we  should  be  put  into  our  own  platoon 
so  that  we  can  have  the  unit  integrity  that  they  talk 
about  day  after  day.” 

Major  Lorenzo  E.  Fessler  Jr.,  5th  Battalion 
executive  officer,  disagrees.  ‘‘Putting  all  the 
women  in  the  same  platoon  would  be  the  same 
as  putting  all  the  black  soldiers  in  the  same  pla- 
toon. If  our  Army  is  in  fact  going  to  be  integrated 
in  the  sense  that  men  and  women  are  capable  of 
doing  the  same  job,  then  we’ve  got  to  train  together 
and  work  together  and  be  exposed  to  each  other 
in  daily  work  situations.  Men  have  as  much  to  learn 
about  women  as  women  do  about  men.” 

For  most,  the  academic  aspects  weren’t  as 
demanding  as  expected,  but  the  women  agreed  on 
one  thing:  Integrated  Branch  Immaterial  OCS  is 
definitely  infantry  oriented. 

‘‘No  matter  what  any  one  says,  this  is  an 
infantry  course,”  says  OC  Saltz.  ‘‘I  don’t  think  I’ll 
ever  see  a light  anti-tank  weapon  (LAW)  again  and 
I’m  equally  sure  that  I’ll  never  use  one.  We  were 
told  that  it’s  good  to  have  the  knowledge.  That’s 
fine,  but  I think  we  could  have  learned  other  things 
that  would  have  been  more  valuable  to  everyone.” 

While  OCS  may  appear  to  cater  to  the  com- 
bat arms,  it’s  designed  to  provide  the  same  foun- 
dation as  ROTO  so  the  graduate  can  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  in  branch-oriented  basic  courses. 

‘‘As  a lieutenant,  a lot  of  the  material  won’t 
be  of  much  help,  but  as  you  advance  in  rank  and 
assume  a command  position  I can  see  where  it 
would  be  valuable,”  says  OC  Shepherd. 

Not  all  of  the  candidates  are  sure  integrated 
OCS  will  succeed. 

‘‘Some  of  the  men  expressed  the  feeling  that 
we  didn’t  belong  here,”  says  one  candidate.  ‘‘I 
agree  with  them.  Some  of  the  problems  we’ve  run 


up  against,  I don’t  think  we’ll  be  able  to  overcome. 
We’re  grossly  outnumbered  and  a ridiculously 
small  minority.  The  temptation  for  fraternization  is 
almost  unbearable,  for  the  women  as  well  as  the 
men.  We  had  some  problems  in  that  area.  I expect 
them  to  continue.  I don’t  see  any  way  around  it.” 
While  there  was  some  bias  among  the  male 
candidates  the  general  feeling  was  that  the  women 
were  good  for  the  course.  Men  admitted  that  the 
women’s  presence  was  an  incentive  to  push  a little 
harder  than  they  might  normally  have  done  in  an 
all-male  class. 

‘‘The  women  were  good  for  the  class,”  says 
OC  Delmont  Soule.  ‘‘They’ve  humanized  it  some. 
Much  of  the  subject  matter  was  alien  to  their  envi- 
ronment, but  they  accepted  it  and  excelled.  In 
many  cases  they  surpassed  many  of  the  men.” 
OC  Jack  Allen  Reisig  says,  ‘‘OCS  is  hard  as 
hell.  It’s  very  demanding  with  a lot  to  do  and  very 
little  time  to  do  it  in.  The  women  did  everything 
that  we  did — and  that’s  a pretty  tall  order.” 

“I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  women,”  says  Maj  Fessler.  ‘‘We  started 
with  11  and  we’re  graduating  eight.  They’ve  mea- 
sured up  to  and  surpassed  our  expectations.  Our 
women  candidates  have  been  really  super  people. 
I was  particularly  impressed  with  them  during  the 
25-mile  road  march.  That’s  a rigorous,  stressful 
situation.  The  women  had  problems,  but  they 
wouldn’t  give  up. 

“There’s  one  aspect  of  the  course  that  I feel 
should  be  changed  however.  There  should  be  less 
notoriety  and  publicity.” 

He  agrees  that  more  women  attending  would 
also  help.  “We  need  larger  numbers  of  women  in 
our  classes.  The  physical  facilities  will  allow  us  to 
accommodate  26  women  in  the  barracks.  The  more 
we  have,  the  more  natural  it  will  be  for  them  to 
be  here.  With  larger  numbers  the  adjustment 
should  be  easier  for  all.” 

Capt  Chambers  believes  “the 
graduate  of  the  integrated  program  to 
be  better  trained,  more  aware  and  better 
exposed  to  more  facets  of  the  Army.” 

Lt  Prewitt  sums  up  the  women’s 
progress  and  the  advantages  of  attend- 
ing the  course  this  way: 

“The  program  was  an  out- 
standing success.  The  women  did 
a great  job  in  the  integrated  class. 

As  a result,  the  women  will  be 
better  rounded  individually, 
and  they’ll  be  better  soldiers 
because  of  this  course.”  □ 
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SP4  Jack  Frear 


“T-MINUS  10  seconds  and  counting!” 

In  the  distance,  the  massive-looking  service 
tower  on  Cape  Canaveral  launch  complex  14  has 
been  pulled  away  from  the  Friendship  7 Atlas 
rocket  in  preparation  for  launch. 

‘T-minus  5 seconds  ...4...3...2...1 
. . . Ignition!” 

SPECIALIST  4 JACK  FREAR  Is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office.  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  and  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


Fire  streams  from  the  rocket  engines,  bath- 
ing the  launch  pad  in  smoke  and  flame  as  it  lifts 
Astronaut  John  H.  Glenn  Jr.  to  his  historic  journey 
as  the  first  man  to  orbit  the  earth. 

That’s  what  happened  February  20,  1962. 

Now,  15  years  later  . . . 

‘T-minus  6 minutes  and  counting!”  blares 
the  public  address  system. 

In  the  distance,  the  service  tower  for  com- 
plex 14  rises  abruptly  from  the  dunes. 

“T-minus  3 minutes!” 

The  tower  stands  against  25-knot  winds 
bringing  rain  and  salt  spray  from  the  nearby  ocean. 

T-minus  5 seconds!” 

Five  seconds  later,  an  intense  flash  of  light 
springs  from  the  base  of  the  tower,  followed  by 
a loud  explosion  and  a dark  billowing  cloud  of 
smoke.  The  tower  seems  to  hesitate,  then  falls 
heavily  forward  to  the  earth,  hitting  hard  enough 
to  send  pieces  of  steel  flying  through  the  air. 

The  19-year-old  tower  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
Fla.,  unused  for  almost  10  years,  was  destroyed  by 
a five-man  demolition  team  from  the  Fort  Bragg, 
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N.C.,  27th  Engineer  Battalion. 


] “We  have  a two-fold  mission  here,’’  says 

j Staff  Sergeant  James  E.  Skellion,  noncommis- 
sioned officer  iin  charge  of  the  demolition  team, 
“to  help  the  Air  Force  destroy  these  service  towers 
and  to  use  this  as  a practical  training  exercise  in 
demolition  work.” 

Complex  14  was  designed  to  support  Atlas 
D operations  of  the  Project  Mercury  man-in-space 
program  that  launched  the  Glenn,  Carpenter, 

, Schirra  and  Cooper  flights. 

In  addition  to  tower  14,  the  team  also  de- 
; stroyed  the  service  and  umbilical  towers  on  launch 
i complex  12  where  some  37  launches  were  made. 

I During  their  time  of  operation  the  two  launch 
■ complexes,  12  and  14,  sent  up  a total  of  69  manned 
‘ and  unmanned  space  flights. 

' Complex  12  was  finally  deactivated  in  1966 

and  complex  14  was  put  in  mothballs  the  following 
year.  The  deteriorating  and  rusted  towers  of  com- 
plex 12  and  14  presented  a safety  hazard  to  other 
activities  in  the  area.  These  same  hazards  prevent- 
ed normal  dismantling  operations.  So  they  were 


A flash  ...  an  explosion 
...  a cloud  of  smoke. 
The  tower  seems  to  hesitate, 
then  falls  heavily  forward, 
sending  steel  flying. 


destroyed  with  explosives. 

Some  230  pounds  of  plastic  explosives  were 
used  to  blow  a 45-degree  wedge  from  the  base  of 
the  complex  14  tower.  Another  129  pounds  were 
used  to  drop  the  two  complex  12  towers. 

After  its  destruction,  tower  14  was  used  for 
test  explosions  to  “determine  a more  precise 
method  of  placement”  for  the  explosives,  says 
SSgt  Skellion. 

This  more  precise  method,  called  “ribbon 
cutting,”  uses  less  explosives  and  was  used  to  level 
the  two  remaining  towers  on  complex  12. 

Both  methods  of  destruction  were  effective 
and,  according  to  Captain  James  E.  Baumgardner, 
safety  officer,  “We  put  those  towers  right  where 
we  wanted  them  to  go.” 

“Although  demolition  is  just  a small  part  of 
our  mission  in  the  battalion,”  says  Sgt  Skellion, 
“the  Canaveral  demolitions  were  good  training  for 
us.  I can’t  imagine  finding  a bigger  tower  to  work 
on.  The  fact  that  we’ve  done  this  type  of  work  will 
be  filed  away  and  if  a similar  job  comes  up,  the 
Army  will  know  we  can  handle  it.”  □ 
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Chaplain  (Maj)  Cecil  B.  Currey,  ARNG 


THE  PROPHET  HOSEA  SAID;  “They  have  sown  the 
wind,  and  will  surely  reap  the  whirlwind”  (Hosea  8:7) 
One  of  our  revolutionary  leaders,  who  seeded  the  storm, 
was  known  as  the  “Whirlwind  General.”  His  military 
ability  led  others  to  describe  him  as  audacious,  brave, 
courageous  and  daring.  One  historian  calls  him  “the  most 
brilliant  general  of  the  American  Revolution.” 

In  league  with  Ethan  Allen,  early  in  1775,  the  two 
officers  and  their  men  overran  a silent  and  sleepy  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  N.Y.,  capturing  it  and  thus  making  its 
cannon  available  for  use  against  the  British. 

The  Whirlwind  General  and  Richard  Montgomery 
led  an  attack  upon  Canada.  This  unsuccessful  invasion 
saw  the  death  of  Montgomery  and  the  wounding,  in  the 
right  knee,  of  the  other  leader.  But  this  did  not  destroy 
the  general’s  fighting  determination.  He  could  hardly 
wait  for  his  leg  to  knit  so  he  could  return  to  the  fray. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  as  the  Continental  Army 
retreated,  he  was  the  last  American  to  leave  Canadian 
soil,  in  full  sight  of  pursuing  British  troops.  Appointed 
a brigadier  by  the  Continental  Congress,  this  officer 
immediately  confirmed  the  worthiness  of  their  trust  in 
him.  A short  time  later  he  fought  the  British  near  Valcour 
Island  in  Lake  Champlain.  He  returned  south  a hero. 

Despite  his  exploits,  the  congress  failed  to  pro- 
mote him.  Bitter  at  such  pass-overs,  knowing  that  other 
men  had  been  promoted  to  higher  grades,  only  George 
Washington’s  personal  intervention  stopped  him  from 
resigning  his  commission. 

Two  months  later  the  Whirlwind  General  repelled 
a British  attack  in  Connecticut.  This  success  prompted 
the  congress  to  promote  him  to  major  general.  His  sen- 
iority was  not  restored  however.  Again  he  tendered  his 
resignation.  Among  other  things,  he  wrote  these  words; 
“Honor  is  a sacrifice  no  man  ought  to  make:  as  I receive 
(it);  so  I wish  to  transmit  it  to  (my)  posterity.”  Unwilling 
to  lose  a fine  but  difficult  general,  Washington  again 
intervened. 


CHAPLAIN  (Ma})  CECIL  B.  CURREY,  a chaplain  In  the  Florida  Army  National  Guard, 
Is  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  Fla. 


In  1777,  the  Whirlwind  General  figured  promin- 
ently in  the  series  of  skirmishes  known  as  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga — a victory  crucial  for  the  American  Army. 
British  General  “Gentleman  Johnny”  Burgoyne  said  that 
the  man’s  leadership  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
American  triumph  at  Freeman’s  Farm.  At  Bemis 
Heights,  a little  later,  his  horse  was  shot  from  under  him 
and  once  again,  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  For  his  heroic 
service  in  this  critical  battle,  he  received  a new  commis- 
sion restoring  his  seniority. 

By  1778,  the  Whirlwind  General  was  posted  as 
military  commander  of  the  Philadelphia  district.  In  1780 
he  went  on  assignment  to  New  York  State.  All  the  while 
he  maintained  his  feud  with  the  congress,  repeatedly 
rebuffed  as  other,  more  junior,  seemingly  less  worthy 
men  received  promotions  and  accolades. 

He  commanded  troops  in  Virginia,  New  York  and 
Connecticut  during  1780  and  1781.  Finally  the  war 
ground  to  a halt,  and  this  general’s  days  of  battle  ended. 

A man  worthy  of  emulation?  A founding  father 
to  be  proud  of?  No,  not  really.  For  this  man  there  are 
no  war  monuments,  no  statues  in  parks  or  in  front  of 
public  buildings.  No  grade  or  high  schools  are  named 
in  his  honor.  The  place  he  occupies  in  our  history  books 
is  not  a worthy  one. 

Love  for  a young  wife,  desire  for  the  finest  of 
possessions,  great  debts,  injured  pride — all  caused  him 
to  gamble  that  honor  he  had  earlier  held  so  dear.  In  New 
York  during  1780,  he  tried  to  betray  his  Hudson  River 
command  to  the  British.  The  troops  he  led  in  Virginia, 
New  York  and  Connecticut  in  1780  and  1781  were  not 
soldiers  of  the  Continental  Army.  They  were  American 
Loyalist  rangers  and  British  regular  troops. 

There  is  one  small  token  of  remembrance  raised 
to  him.  Outside  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  there  stands  a small 
tablet  on  which  appears  a carving  of  a military  boot — 
commemorating  the  wound  the  Whirlwind  General  suf- 
fered in  the  leg  at  nearby  Bemis  Heights — but  even  on 
that  tablet  his  name,  Benedict  Arnold,  does  not  appear. 

□ 
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While  on  assignment  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
SOLDIERS  photojournalist  SP5  Manuel 
Gomez  visited  the  South  Central  American 
country  of  Panama  during  the  Carnival 
season.  Here  he  describes  the  cultural 
variety  and  pageantry  of  the  event.  In 
upcoming  issues,  SOLDIERS  will  feature 
U.S.  Army  units,  schools  and  training 
activities  in  the  Canal  Zone. 


Story  and  Photos  by 
SP5  Manuel  Gomdz 


IT’S  CARNIVAL  time  in  Panama! 

Panama’s  Carnival  season,  the  4 days 
preceding  Lent,  is  a perfect  mixture  of  the 
country’s  rich  history  and  culture.  Pana- 
manians gather  from  all  over  the  country, 
forgetting  their  problems  while  donning 
their  traditional  happy  masks. 

It’s  a season  of  gaiety.  People  are  street  dancing  in  colorful 
costumes.  Music  and  fireworks  fill  the  air.  Showers  of  confetti,  thrown 
at  the  endless  parades,  land  instead  on  the  joyful  crowds. 

In  Panama  City,  Carnival  usually  begins  on  a Saturday  morning 
when  the  new  queen  and  her  court  enter  the  city  to  be  formally 
received  by  Momus,  God  of  Gaiety.  Accompanied  by  music  from 
walking  bands  called  “murgas,”  the  queen  leads  a parade  through 
the  old  city  streets. 


JULY  1977 
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Clockwise  from  above: 

During  Carnival,  it’s 
possible  to  see  people 
from  tribes  not  usually 
part  of  the  “concrete 
jungle”  of  Panama  City. 

“El  Tamborito,”  the  na- 
tional dance,  was 
originated  years  ago  by 
slaves  as  a way  of 
mimicking  their  master. 
Panama,  a land  of  many 
peoples,  has  a strong 
representation  of 
Chinese. 

It  takes  10  yards  of  linen 
to  make  the  beautiful 
pollera,  the  national 
Carnival  dress. 
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Sunday  is  “Pollera  Day,”  when  all  the 
women  wear  their  exotic  hand-embroidered  pollera 
dresses.  Decorated  with  appliqued  design,  these 
brilliantly  colored,  multi-layered  gowns  are  accent- 
ed by  handmade  jewelry  and  shimmering  hair  or- 
naments called  “tembleques.” 

Monday,  children  and  grown-ups  appear  in 
dazzling  costumes  they  have  kept  secret  from  even 
their  best  friends.  This  is  “Comparsa  Night,”  when 
groups  of  10  or  more  couples  wear  similar  cos- 
tumes and  go  from  party  to  party  competing  for 
top  prizes. 

On  Tuesday,  everything  comes  together  to 
form  the  massive  Grand  Parade.  Floats,  costumed 
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revelers,  walking  bands  and  dancers  join  and  fol- 
low the  parade  as  it  makes  its  way  through  the 
crowded  streets  until  dawn. 

The  new  sun  on  Ash  Wednesday  rises  on  a 
ceremony  called  the  “Burial  of  the  Fish.’’  A fish 
is  thrown  into  the  sea  or  buried  under  a tree.  This 
ceremony  symbolizes  Carnival’s  end. 

Carnival  is  the  perfect  time  to  see  every 
culture  in  Panama.  Some  of  the  tribes  among  these 
happy  people  are  barely  touched  by  modern  man. 
There  are  the  Choco  from  Darien,  the  Guaymi  from 
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the  province  of  Chiriqui  and  the  colorfully  dressed 
Cunas  of  the  Island  of  San  Bias. 

The  shy,  friendly  Cunas  live  much  as  they 
did  10  centuries  ago.  They  consider  the  land  on 
all  their  islands  to  be  owned  communally,  except 
for  palm  trees  which  are  privately  held.  The  coco- 
nut is  their  currency.  One  hard  nut  is  worth  5 cents. 

Panama  is  full  of  such  rich  customs  and  the 
Carnival  helps  preserve  them.  During  the  wet  and 
dry  seasons,  Panamanians  return  to  their  normal 
ways — until  the  next  happy  season,  that  is.  □ 


Carnival  ends  with  the  “Burial  of  the  Fish”  ceremony.  By 
sunset,  left,  Panamanians  have  returned  to  their  normal  ways. 
Cuna  Indians,  known  for  their  colorful  molas,  above,  return 
to  the  islands  of  San  Bias. 
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TANK 


“IF  THERE’S  ONE  THING  I can’t 
stand,’’  bellows  Sergeant  Major  Jim 
Morris  of  the  3d  Combat  Aviation 
Battalion,  “it’s  people  calling  this 
battalion  CAB.  ’Cause  when  they  say 
CAB  they  get  it  confused  with  cav, 
and  cav  we  ain’t.  We’re  the  3d  Com- 
bat Aviation  Battalion.’’ 

The  3d  Infantry  Division’s  3d 
Combat  Aviation  Battalion  is  the 
newest  type  of  aviation  battalion  con- 
cept in  Europe  and  the  forerunner  of 
future  combat  aviation  battalions  to 
be  established  there.  In  its  tank-killing 
role  it  uses  42  AH- IQ  and  S-model 
Cobra  helicopters  to  fire  the  tube- 
launched,  optically  tracked,  wire- 
guided  missile  (TOW). 

The  battalion  has  a dual  mis- 
sion. Besides  tank  killing,  it  has  the 
mission  of  providing  the  division  with 
heliborne  support.  This  support  takes 
the  form  of  a fleet  of  UH-IH  Huey 
helicopters  and  OH-58  light  observa- 
tion helicopters. 

The  battalion  was  organized  in 
December  1974  and  immediately  went 
into  the  testing  phase.  It  was  formed 
by  combining  the  3d  Aviation  Com- 
pany; F Company,  703d  Maintenance 
Battalion;  D Troop,  3d  Squadron,  7th 
Cavalry;  the  175th  Aviation  Com- 
pany; and  other  divisional  assets. 
Changes  were  made  along  the  way  as 
the  battalion  moved  toward  the  goal 
of  being  fully  operational. 

Headquarters  and  Combat 
Support  Company  were  split  to  de- 
velop Headquarters  and  Service 
Company  and  Combat  Support  Com- 
pany. The  other  major  change  oc- 
curred when  the  175th  Aviation  Com- 
pany was  replaced  with  the  235th 

SERGEANT  RICHARD  T.  EDWARDS  la  a former  Cobra 
crew  chief  now  serving  as  a journalist  with  the  3d  Combat 
Aviation  Battalion,  U.S.  Army.  Europe. 


Sgt  Richard  T.  Edwards 


Aviation  Company.  The  235th  came 
from  the  States,  bringing  with  it  the 
first  TOW-carrying  Cobras. 

But  the  biggest  asset  of  the 
battalion  is  its  people.  The  organiza- 
tion is  only  a little  over  2 years  old, 
and  some  of  its  veteran  soldiers  are 
still  on  duty. 

Walk  into  the  SI  administrative 
shop.  There  you’ll  find  the  battalion’s 
personnel  services  noncommissioned 
officer  (PSNCO),  wirey-haired, 
glasses-wearing,  pencil-pushing  Ser- 
geant Robert  White.  When  you  be- 
come part  of  the  3d  Combat  Aviation 
Battalion,  he  helps  you  in  the  paper- 
work struggle. 

“In  a way,  I feel  like  each 
man’s  guardian  angel,’’  says  Sgt 
White.  He  sees  his  job  as  a key 
morale  factor.  “I  add  the  personal 
touch  to  an  otherwise  impersonal  sit- 
uation. We’re  doing  a hell  of  a lot 
more  for  the  men  of  the  battalion 
now — more  than  ever  before — but  we 
have  a long  road  to  travel  before  per- 
fection. But  we’re  getting  there.’’ 

Across  the  street,  a staff  of 
eight  men  helps  handle  training, 
operations  and  plans.  Staff  Sergeant 
John  MacCallister  concentrates  on 
coordinating  and  monitoring  the  com- 
pany-level training  programs. 

As  training  NCO,  he  says  he 
has  noticed  increasing  demands  on 
the  battalion  by  the  3d  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. “After  seeing  what  we  can  do, 
I think  they  understand  us  more.  We 
now  have  a smooth  working  rapport,’’ 
says  SSgt  MacCallister. 

What  are  his  personal  feelings 
about  the  job?  “Hot  and  cold.  I feel 
good  seeing  the  battalion  develop,  but 
I see  it  as  a continual  uphill  climb.’’ 

Battalion  headquarters  and 
three  companies  are  located  at  Har- 


vey Barracks  in  Kitzingen,  Germany. 
Headquarters  and  Service  Company 
is  the  only  non-helicopter  company 
within  the  battalion.  Combat  Support 
Company  is  the  aviation  company 
which  provides  the  heliborne  support. 
C Company  serves  as  the  direct  sup- 
port company  for  the  battalion’s  heli- 
copter fleet. 

In  the  admin  section  in  the 
Combat  Support  Company  hangar 
you’ll  find  Specialist  4 Arthur  Webb. 
On  his  desk  is  a stack  of  flight  hours 
records  and  status  reports. 

“My  job  is  to  record  the  total 
amount  of  hours  flown,  and  the  status 
of  each  aircraft.  I have  to  be  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  the  helicopters, 
because  I’m  always  being  asked  why 
a particular  aircraft  is  ‘down,’  ’’  he 
says.  “There’s  a certain  feeling 
around  the  shop  that  comes  from  see- 
ing improvements  and  knowing  we’re 
making  progress  on  the  problem 
areas,’’  says  SP4  Webb. 

In  the  supply  shop  you  find  a 
beehive  of  activity.  The  typewriters 
bang  and  pop  at  the  typing  paper,  and 
in  the  center  of  all  this  activity  is 
Sergeant  Melvin  Dancer,  supply  ser- 
geant. His  job  is  to  maintain  an  accu- 
rate account  of  hand  receipts,  insure 
proper  handling  and  coordination  of 
supply  items  and  the  proper  issuance 
of  TA-50  field  gear.  He  has  four  busy 
soldiers  to  help  him  get  the  task  ac- 
complished. 

“Setting  up  the  supply  proce- 
dures has  been  the  most  challenging 
part  of  the  supply  system.  I think  the 
3d  CAB  has  come  quite  a distance 
from  the  time  I first  arrived  here  in 
1975,’’  says  Sgt  Dancer. 

In  another  hangar  is  Company 
C,  where  helicopters  from  all  four 
aviation  companies  come  for  mainte- 


nance.  The  company  maintains  a fleet 
of  more  than  100  aircraft.  In  the  bat- 
talion parts  organization  at  the  Com- 
pany C hangar,  Private  Douglas  Farris 
works  with  the  parts  arriving  from  the 
States  via  the  new  airborne  line  of 
communications  (ALOC).  He  sepa- 
rates them  for  the  receiving  compa- 
nies, processes  the  paperwork,  puts 
the  parts  into  bins  for  pick-up  or 
moves  them  into  the  warehouse. 

“Being  part  of  an  aviation  bat- 
talion is  interesting  to  me.  Fm  hoping 
that,  with  any  luck.  I’ll  be  able  to 
make  a supply  run  in  an  aircraft  one 
of  these  days.” 


In  addition  to  its  aircraft,  the 
battalion  maintains  a fleet  of  ground 
vehicles.  One  of  the  mechanics  as- 
signed to  Headquarters  and  Service 
Company,  Private  First  Class  Robert 
Zinter,  works  on  four  different  types 
of  vehicles. 

“I  find  myself  adjusting 
clutches,  trouble-shooting  before  a 
problem  comes  up,  pulling  wheels  off 
the  5-tons  and  putting  in  new  genera- 
tors. All  of  this  is  part  of  my  job,  and 
I enjoy  it. 

“All  the  changes  I’ve  seen  with 
the  battalion  are  for  the  better.  I have 
noticed  one  thing.  This  battalion  has 


a definite  concern  for  its  vehicles. 
They  need  them  to  perform  their  mis- 
sion almost  as  much  as  they  need  their 
aircraft,”  says  PFC  Zinter. 

The  overall  effect  of  this  indi- 
vidual motivation  shows  in  the 
progress  of  the  battalion.  In  their 
daily  tasks,  the  men  are  developing  an 
organization  which  future  combat 
aviation  battalions  will  use  as  a 
standard. 

The  men  have  a saying:  “Tank 
killing  is  our  business  and  business 
will  be  good.”  When  it  comes  to  pro- 
fessional attitude  and  motivation, 
they’re  already  tank  killers.  □ 
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Only  the  best  marksmen,  above, 
compete  in  the  National  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Championships  at  Camp  Perry. 


GUNS  AND 
THINGS 

Lt  Col  Paul  L.  Davis 

THE  National  Rifle  and  Pistol  Championships  held 
annually  in  August  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  attract  the 
Nation’s  best  marksmen  to  its  firing  line.  But  it’s 
near  the  ready  line  that  you’ll  find  a fascinating 
montage  of  gadgets  and  personalities  that  seem 
to  characterize  the  small-bore  shooter. 

Here,  the  personality  of  the  individual  blos- 
soms. Some  use  ultra-sophisticated  Anschutz 
rifles,  torque  gauges  and  leather  shooting  jackets. 
Amid  all  this  sophistication,  you’ll  find  the  rugged 
individualist.  Disdainful  of  expensive  gadgets,  he 
stands  out  with  his  old  but  pampered  513T  Re- 
mington, worn  cloth  shooting  jacket,  tattered  gun 
case  and  ancient  spotting  scope. 

In  the  big-bore  phase  of  competition,  one  of 
the  more  colorful  events  is  the  Palma  Match, 
named  for  the  Latin  word  “victory.”  It  brings  to- 
gether teams  of  top  marksmen  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Great 
Britain  and  South  Africa. 

Initiated  in  1876  as  a Centennial  event,  the 
Palma  Match  emphasizes  long-range  precision  fir- 
ing. Shooters  use  specially  built,  .308  Winchester 
Model  70s  with  iron  sights,  and  fire  15  rounds  from 
800,  900  and  1,000  yards. 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  PAUL  L.  DAVIS  is  operations  officer  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Marksmanship  Unit,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


The  competitor’s  personality  is  mirrored  in  his 
colorful  shooting  garb,  above. 


The  firing  line  of  the  Palma  Match  is  alive 
with  splashes  of  color  from  the  six  national  flags, 
fancy  shooting  equipment,  picturesque  shooting 
attire  and  gaudy  hats.  Competitors  trade  national 
shooting  mementos  and  compare  shooting  experi- 
ences. In  1976,  the  Palma  Trophy  went  to  the  U.S. 
team  for  its  first-place  finish. 

While  this  event  was  going  on,  men  and 
women  dressed  in  the  rustic  garb  of  the  Civil  War 
period  presented  a different  age  of  shooting.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  range  complex,  spectators 
were  treated  to  a gatling  gun  demonstration  and 
a mini  North-South  skirmish. 

It  is  this  array  of  colorful  sideline  events  at 
Camp  Perry  that  each  year  recaptures  another  tra- 
dition of  our  country.  □ 


IS  COLLEGE  NECESSARY? 

Janet  Hake 


A successful  lawyer’s  air-conditioning  system  conked  out.  He 
called  a repairman  who  soon  arrived. 

Within  30  minutes,  the  repairman  had  flicked  a few  switches 
and  connected  a couple  of  wires.  “That  will  be  $100,’’  he  said  crisply. 

“Why  even  / don’t  charge  that  much  for  so  little  time!”  replied 
the  lawyer  in  amazement. 

Said  the  repairman,  “Neither  did  I when  I was  a lawyer.” 


DOES  A college  education  put  you  on  the  road  to 
success?  Many  people  are  finding  that  it’s  not  neces- 
sarily so. 

Russell  Flanders,  author  of  “Employment  Pat- 
terns of  the  Seventies,’’  claims  that  professional  and 
managerial  jobs — college-degree  jobs — take  up  only 
about  19  to  20  percent  of  America’s  work  force. 

Indeed,  there  may  be  a surplus  of  college-edu- 
cated people.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  fore- 
casting that,  by  the  mid-1980s,  the  projected  supply 
of  college  graduates  will  exceed  demand. 

According  to  Labor,  people  with  vocational 
training  will  be  in  greater  demand  than  those  with 
baccalaureate  degrees.  The  repairman-lawyer  was 
lucky  getting  his  job.  Labor  says  many  employers  are 
reluctant  to  hire  college  graduates  in  skill-craft  jobs 
because  of  the  high  risk  of  job  dissatisfaction. 

So,  is  college  really  necessary? 

The  huge  outlay  of  money  for  a college  educa- 
tion— while  others  are  already  earning  an  income — 
could  be  a poor  investment.  The  average  cost  of 
going  to  a public,  4-year  college,  with  tuition,  board 
and  room,  is  about  $1,748  for  the  school  year  1977. 
Private  schools  go  even  higher — about  $3,708  for  the 
same.  A year  at  Harvard,  with  room,  board  and  other 
fees,  runs  well  over  $6,000. 

[ Caroline  Bird,  who  wrote  “The  Case  Against 

[ College,’’  suggests  that  perhaps  the  money  spent  on 
[ a college  education  might  be  better  invested  else- 
where. “If  you  count  the  extra  dollars  [an  average] 
college  graduate  earns  in  [total]  and  compare  it  with 
the  amount  that  accumulates  if  he  invests  in  a savings 
■ bank  instead  of  in  his  education,  the  bank  wins.’’ 


The  cost  of  going  to  school  can  be  over- 
whelming— especially  for  the  parents.  It  could  take 
a lifetime  of  savings  and  sacrifice  to  bear  the  cost. 

With  costs  rising  so  rapidly,  many  families  are 
starting  to  prepare  for  the  day  the  children  go  to 
college.  “We  started  a savings  account  for  each  child 
the  day  she  was  born,”  says  a sergeant  major  with 
five  daughters,  all  with  plans  for  college. 

Once  the  kids  are  in  college,  it  can  be  difficult 
for  the  family  to  get  by.  “We  live  from  month  to 
month,”  says  another  sergeant  major  who’s  had  two 
children  in  college  full-time  for  the  last  5 years.  He 
has  a few  more  years  to  go  before  all  of  his  kids  are 
through.  “It’s  been  hard,”  he  says,  and  admits  he 
couldn’t  make  it  if  his  wife  weren’t  working  as  a 
school  teacher. 

Parents  with  higher  incomes  often  make  it  im- 
possible for  their  children  to  get  scholarships.  “I’m 
a colonel.  How  can  I get  them  a scholarship?”  sighs 
a father  with  three  sons  in  college. 

College  is  expensive  for  the  parents  and,  in  the 
future,  it  may  be  more  costly  for  soldiers  paying  their 
own  way. 

For  people  entering  the  Army  after  December 
31,  1976,  the  education  benefits  of  the  Gl  Bill  are  out. 
Instead  there’s  a replacement  called  Veterans’  Edu- 
cational Assistance  (VEA). 

VEA  is  a 5-year  experiment  funded  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  (VA).  If  it  works  well  and  the 
President  decides  to  continue  the  program,  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  take  over  the  expenses. 

What  VEA  does  is  give  soldiers  the  option  of 
saving  for  their  education  with  help  from  the  Govern- 


merit.  All  officers  and  enlisted  people  who  entered 
the  service  after  December  31,  1976,  are  eligible  for 
enrollment.  Participants  contribute  monthly  deduc- 
tions, of  between  $50  and  $75  in  multiples  of  $5,  from 
their  paychecks.  The  investment  is  limited  to  $2,700. 

VA  gives  the  soldier  $2  for  every  $1  invested, 
so  that  a program  participant  can  end  up  with  an 
accumulated  fund  of  $8,100  to  put  toward  his  educa- 
tion. It  won’t  cover  4 


least  90  percent  had  degrees.  ROTC  cadets  must 
graduate  from  college  before  being  commissioned. 
Later  on  in  his  career,  an  officer  may  improve  his 
chances  for  promotion  with  a master’s  degree. 

Looking  at  the  enlisted  side,  higher  education, 
whether  military  or  civilian,  adds  points  for  promo- 
tion. But  why  would  a combat  soldier  need  a college 
education? 


years  at  Harvard,  but  it’ll 
help. 

A soldier  can’t  use 
the  VEA  fund  toward  ed- 
ucation until  after  he’s 
completed  his  initial  obli- 
gated tour.  If  disenrolled, 
an  individual’s  contribu- 
tion will  be  refunded. 

The  problems  of 
living  on  a limited  income 
would  seemingly  cut  into 
soldier  participation  in 

the  VEA  program.  But  that  doesn’t  seem  to  be  the 
case.  In  the  first  month  of  operation,  almost  30  per- 
cent of  the  new  soldiers  elected  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

In  spite  of  the  sky-rocketing  costs,  most  mid- 
dle-class parents  (a  poll  indicates  about  80  percent) 
want  their  kids  to  go  on  to  college.  “The  reason  is 
embarrassing,’’  says  Caroline  Bird.  “In  our  sup- 
posedly classless  society,  the  diploma  is  our  class 
distinction.  By  giving  it  to  everyone,  egalitarians  hope 
somehow  to  make  everyone  upper  class.’’ 

This  “upper  class’’  of  college  graduates  now 
includes  14.7  percent  of  the  Nation’s  population  over 
25  years  of  age — more  than  triple  the  percentage  of 
1940.  (See  chart  on  page  22.) 

In  many  occupations  there  are  more  graduates 
than  there  are  degree-requiring  positions  for  them  to 
fill.  For  instance,  in  1976  there  were  179,000  teaching 
jobs  open  to  be  filled  with  21 1 ,000  people  who  wanted 
to  be  considered.  That  means  about  31,000  potential 
teachers  didn’t  teach.  This  year  that  surplus  is  ex- 
pected to  jump  to  60,000. 

“Survey  the  need  and  determine  the  demand 
when  picking  a career,’’  says  Earl  Sullivan,  a coun- 
selor at  the  Pentagon  Education  Center.  “Be  sure  you 
know  the  difference.”  As  an  example,  the  country  may 
have  need  for  more  teachers,  but  obviously,  there  isn’t 
a demand. 

Even  if  a grad  gets  a job,  is  his  education  going 
to  help  him  perform  his  work?  A couple  years  ago 
the  College  Placement  Council  surveyed  12,000  peo- 
ple who  had  received  their  degrees  10  years  before. 
Only  38  percent  of  those  answering  said  college  had 
been  “very  useful”  in  providing  knowledge  and  skills 
in  their  current  jobs.  Those  jobs  varied  from  accoun- 
tant to  social  worker.  Fifty  percent  said  that  the  4 
years  were  “somewhat  useful.” 

For  Army  officers,  a college  degree  is  almost 
required  to  get  ahead,  or  even  to  gain  a commission. 
Of  last  year’s  Officer  Candidate  School  graduates,  at 


Percentage  of  U.S.  population  over  25  years  of  age  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree: 


There’s  good  rea- 
son, says  Tilton  Davis, 
chief  of  Academic  Pro- 
grams for  the  Education 
Directorate,  The  Adjutant 
General  Center.  “If  a sol- 
dier has  greater  knowl- 
edge, he’ll  have  an  ability 
to  read  his  training  man- 
uals better.  He  can  un- 
derstand comprehensive 
written  and  oral  instruc- 
tions and  he’ll  have  more 
self-confidence  in  inno- 
vative things.” 

The  Army  emphasizes  education,  but  the  pref- 
erence is  for  it  to  be  job-related.  Soldiers  can  get  75 
percent  payment  of  tuition  if  the  course  is  related  to 
their  work.  For  jobs  that  require  a certain  level  of 
knowledge,  the  Army  may  pay  the  expenses  of  send- 
ing a soldier  to  college.  Says  Davis,  “The  Army’s  point 
of  view  is  that  it  should  spend  its  money -to  get  the 
Army  jobs  done  better.  Sending  a soldier  full-time  to 
school  should  be  in  an  area  where  that  service  is 
really  needed.” 

Career  training  is  a major  reason  people  spend 
4 extra  years  in  school.  Parents  interviewed,  who  were 
putting  children  through  college,  usually  said  they 
were  doing  it  so  the  kids  could  find  a better  job.  They 
regarded  it  as  a form  of  “hire  education.” 

Lately  the  vocational  emphasis  has  been  in- 
creasing and  4-year  colleges  are  feeling  the  pressure. 
Job-oriented  courses  are  in  demand  and  are  finding 
their  way,  more  and  more,  into  college  curriculums. 
For  instance,  the  American  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  added  two  career-oriented  bachelor  of  science 
programs — technology  of  management  (computer 
systems)  and  administration  of  justice  (police  work). 

University  curriculums  are  becoming  more 
flexible.  One  reason,  perhaps,  is  competition  with  the 
booming  growth  of  community  and  junior  (C&J)  col- 
leges. Although  4-year  colleges  are  maintaining  an 
even  keel,  the  C&J  colleges  are  surging  ahead.  In 
1975,  the  enrollment  in  C&J  colleges  exceeded  4 
million,  up  16  percent  from  the  year  before.  Since 
1960,  the  number  of  C&J  colleges  has  almost  doubled 
to  1,230. 

What  makes  these  institutions  so  attractive  is 
that  students  can  complete  the  first  2 years  (some- 
times as  much  as  3 years)  toward  bachelor’s  degrees 
and/or  they  can  get  occupational  training.  Enrollment 
in  occupational  programs  now  accounts  for  nearly 
half  of  the  total  enrollment  in  C&J  colleges. 

Also,  the  tuition  is  usually  less — $320  a year 


average  at  public  C&J  colleges,  compared  to  $528 
tuition  at  public  4-year  colleges. 

C&J  colleges,  along  with  trade  schools,  offer 
a wide  variety  of  professional  courses.  You  can  learn 
such  professions  and  specialties  as  baking,  floristry, 
key  punch  operating,  landscape  design,  crime  pre- 
vention, auto  repair,  travel  agentry,  laboratory  tech- 
nology and  cosmetology,  to  name  a few. 

Another  alternative  is  to  get  your  education  on 
the  job.  Apprenticeships,  such  as  for  electrical  line- 
men, chefs,  bricklayers,  plumbers,  carpenters  and 
electricians,  provide  formal  training  at  work.  Your 
Army  experience  can  fill  the  bill  here,  too.  Private 
industry  recognizes  many  areas  of  military  training 
as  a means  of  achieving  registered  certification  in  a 
skilled  craft. 

Soldiers  can  also  get  academic  credit  for  their 
work.  About  80  percent  of  the  country’s  colleges 
accept  military  occupational  skill  (MOS)  training  for 
credit  toward  a degree.  Even  combat  training  counts. 
“We’re  developing  an  associate  of  arts  degree  speci- 
fically for  the  combat  arms  soldiers,’’  says  Davis. 
“Because  the  significant  thing  these  people  do  is 
work  with  other  people.  The  expertise  gained  in  serv- 
ice will  be  recognized  by  the  colleges  that  offer  com- 
bat arms  programs  at  Army  installations.’’ 

There’s  still  a need  for  college  graduates.  Says 
John  Malon,  who  wrote  a pamphlet  “The  Value  of  a 
College  Education’’  for  the  American  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities,  “.  . . one  of  the  great 
benefits  of  college  has  always  been  that  it  has  not 
tended  to  limit  a person’s  working  life  to  whatever 
type  of  job  he  or  she  might  start  out  in  after  high 
school.  The  general  intellectual  and  personal  flexibil- 
ity of  college  graduates,  their  ability  to  deal  with  new 


and  changing  problems,  may  be  more  important  in 
their  jobs  than  the  particular  technical  skills  they  may 
learn  in  college.’’ 

For  any  career  you  choose,  do  some  investi- 
gating first.  Check  the  performance  record  of  career 
training  institutes,  including  4-year  colleges.  Al- 
though the  Government  keeps  pretty  close  tabs,  you 
may  be  paying  for  a ripoff  and  no  skill.  Your  post 
education  center  can  give  you  advice  in  this  area. 

Take  a look  at  what  the  job  market  has  to  offer. 
If  you  have  a career  in  mind,  pay  attention  to  the 
number  of  openings  available,  nationally,  in  that  field. 
Your  education  center  has  a copy  of  the  “Occupa- 
tional Outlook  Quarterly,’’  put  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  which  lists  850  occupations  along 
with  their  estimated  employment,  average  annual 
openings,  and  employment  trends  and  prospects. 
We’ve  printed  a few  of  them  here.  (See  below.) 

In  your  personal  planning  for  entry  into  a career 
field,  basic  education  and  skill  training  are  usually 
essential.  But  there  are  many  fields  where  a formal, 
4-year  college  degree  isn’t  required.  In  some  jobs, 
such  as  an  optical  technician,  air  traffic  controller  or 
dental  technician,  you  can  qualify  with  vocational 
training.  “You  Can  Be  More  Than  You  Are,’’  a pam- 
phlet put  out  by  the  Advertising  Council,  lists  130  jobs 
that  call  for  some  training.  You  can  get  a copy  of 
the  brochure  by  writing  to  “Careers,"  Box  111, 
Washington,  D.C.  20044. 

College  isn’t  for  everyone.  But  then,  neither  is 
vocational-technical  education.  The  route  you  take  is 
a personal  decision  that  requires  careful  planning 
based  on  your  goals  and  career  plans.  Army  education 
centers  can  provide  the  testing  and  guidance  to  help 
you  make  the  decision — is  college  necessary?  □ 


occuninoNAL  outlook 

Excerpted  from  the  “Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly  ".  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Volume  20.  Number  1,  Spring  1976. 


Occupation 

Estimated 

employment 

1974 

Average 

annual 

openings 

1974-85 

Employment  trends  and  prospects 

Accountants 

805.000 

45,000 

Very  good  opportunities.  Because  of  growing  complexity  of  business  accounting  requirements, 
college  graduates,  particularly  those  who  worked  part  time  for  an  accounting  firm  while  in 
school,  will  be  in  greater  demand  than  nongraduates.  Employers  also  prefer  applicants  trained 
in  computer  techniques. 

Actors 

10.000 

900 

Overcrowding  in  field  expected  to  persist  resulting  in  keen  competition.  Moreover,  many  are 
employed  for  only  part  of  year. 

Air  traffic  controllers 

22,000 

750 

Employment  expected  to  grow  about  as  fast  as  average  for  all  occupations  as  number  of  aircraft 
increases,  but  applicants  may  face  keen  competition.  Best  opportunities  for  college  graduates 
with  experience  as  controllers,  pilots  or  navigators. 

Anthropologists 

3.000 

250 

Ph.D.s  may  face  keen  competition  for  choice  professional  positions.  Master  s-degree  holders 
are  expected  to  face  very  keen  competition  but  may  find  positions  as  college  instructors  or 
in  other  areas  such  as  urban  planning  or  mental  and  public  health. 

Astronomers 

2,000 

30 

Employment  expected  to  grow  more  slowly  than  average  for  all  occupations  because  funds 
available  for  basic  research  in  astronomy  not  expected  to  increase  enough  to  create  many 
new  positions.  Keen  competition  as  number  of  degrees  granted  in  astronomy  probably  will 
exceed  number  of  job  openings. 

Auto  mechanics 

735.000 

24.400 

Employment  expected  to  grow  about  as  fast  as  average  for  all  occupations  as  more  automobiles 
will  be  equipped  with  pollution  control  devices,  air-conditioning  and  other  features  that  increase 
maintenance  requirements.  Good  opportunities  because  of  these  factors  and  high  replacement 
needs. 

Blue*collar  worker  supervisors 

1,460,000 

61,000 

Employment  expected  to  grow  about  as  fast  as  average  for  all  occupations.  Most  of  increase 
in  employment  due  to  expansion  of  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Competition  for  supervisory 
jobs  usually  is  keen.  Best  prospects  for  workers  who  have  leadership  ability  plus  some  college. 

OccupaHon 

Estimated 

employment 

1974 

Average 

annual 

openings 

1974-85 

Employment  trends  and  prospects 

Bookkeeping  workers 

1.700.000 

121,000 

Employment  expected  to  increase  at  slower  rate  than  average  for  all  occupations  because 
of  Increasing  automation  in  recordkeeping.  Most  job  openings  will  result  from  replacement 
needs. 

Building  custodians 

1.900,000 

146,000 

Employment  expected  to  grow  about  as  fast  as  average  for  all  occupations  as  construction 
of  office  buildings,  schools  and  hospitals  increases  demand  for  maintenance  services.  Many 
opportunities  for  part-time  and  evening  work. 

Carpenters 

1,060,000 

49,100 

Plentiful  opportunities  over  long  run  resulting  from  high  replacement  needs  and  average 
employment  growth  due  to  increased  construction  activity. 

City  managers 

2.900 

150 

Employment  expected  to  grow  faster  than  average  for  all  occupations.  However,  persons 
without  at  least  a master’s  degree  in  public  administration  or  related  management  experience 
likely  to  face  keen  competition. 

Computer  operators 

500,000 

27,000 

Employment  of  keypunch  operators  expected  to  decline  because  of  advances  in  other  data 
entry  techniques  and  equipment.  Employment  of  console  and  auxiliary  equipment  operators 
should  grow  faster  than  average  for  all  occupations  in  response  to  the  expanding  use  of 
computer  hardware,  especially  terminals. 

Construction  workers 

865.000 

28,400 

Employment  expected  to  grow  more  slowly  than  average  for  all  occupations  because  of  greater 
use  of  laborsaving  equipment  such  as  trenching  machines  and  forklifts.  However,  replacement 
needs  will  create  many  openings. 

Cooks  and  chefs 

955.000 

78,600 

Employment  expected  to  increase  faster  than  average  for  all  occupations.  Most  starting  jobs 
in  small  restaurants  serving  simple  food. 

Cosmetologists 

500,000 

50.800 

Employment  expected  to  grow  about  as  fast  as  average  for  all  occupations  in  response  to 
rise  in  demand  for  beauty  shop  services.  Good  opportunities  for  both  newcomers  and  experi- 
enced cosmetologists,  including  those  seeking  part-time  work. 

Dental  hygienists 

23,000 

6,300 

Employment  expected  to  grow  much  faster  than  average  for  all  occupations  in  response  to 
increasing  use  of  hygienists  by  dentists.  Very  good  prospects  for  graduates  of  approved 
programs. 

Engineers 

1,100,000 

52,500 

Employment  expected  to  grow  faster  than  average  for  all  occupations.  Very  good  opportunities 
for  engineering  school  graduates  as  supply  is  likely  to  fall  short  of  demand.  Many  openings 
also  will  be  filled  by  upgraded  technicians  and  graduates  In  related  fields. 

Flight  attendants 

41,000 

6,400 

Employment  expected  to  grow  faster  than  average  for  all  occupations  as  number  of  airline 
passengers  increases.  However,  keen  competition  for  available  positions. 

Food  scientists 

7,200 

350 

Employment  expected  to  grow  faster  than  average  for  all  occupations.  Favorable  opportunities, 
particularly  for  those  with  advanced  degrees. 

Foresters 

24,000 

950 

Employment  expected  to  grow  about  as  fast  as  average  for  all  occupations.  However,  number 
of  forestry  graduates  each  year  expected  to  exceed  number  of  annual  openings,  creating 
competition  for  jobs. 

Guards 

475.000 

26,000 

Employment  expected  to  grow  more  slowly  than  average  for  all  occupations  due  to  increased 
use  of  remote  cameras,  alarm  systems  and  other  electronic  surveillance  equipment.  Replace- 
ment needs  will  create  most  openings.  Best  opportunities  for  those  seeking  night  work. 

Historians 

26.000 

1.300 

Ph.Ds  are  expected  to  face  keen  competition  for  choice  academic  positions.  Master's-degree 
holders  may  encounter  very  keen  competition,  but  some  positions  may  be  available  in  small 
colleges  and  some  high  schools.  Limited  opportunities  for  bachelor’s  degree  holders. 

Industrial  assemblers 

1,140,000 

63.000 

Employment  expected  to  increase  about  as  fast  as  average  for  all  occupations  due  to  growing 
demand  for  consumer  products  and  industrial  machinery  and  equipment.  However,  applicants 
may  find  opportunities  limited  during  some  years  since  employment  is  concentrated  in  durable 
goods  Industries  which  are  highly  sensitive  to  changes  in  business  conditions  and  national 
defense  needs. 

Insurance  agents,  brokers 
and  underwriters 

470,000 

19,400 

Employment  expected  to  increase  about  as  fast  as  average  for  all  occupations  as  Insurance 
sales  continue  to  expand.  Selling  expected  to  remain  competitive,  but  ambitious  people  who 
enjoy  sales  work  will  find  favorable  opportunities  as  agents  and  brokers.  Good  prospects  for 
underwriters. 

Interior  designers 

34,000 

1,550 

Competition  for  beginning  jobs.  Best  opportunities  for  talented  college  graduates  who  majored 
in  interior  design  and  graduates  of  professional  schools  of  interior  design.  Those  with  less 
talent  or  without  formal  training  are  likely  to  face  increasingly  keen  competition. 

Jewelers 

18.000 

750 

Employment  expected  to  change  little.  While  demand  for  jewelry  grows,  improved  production 
methods  will  limit  need  for  new  workers.  For  openings  created  by  replacement  needs,  priority 
will  be  given  to  applicants  who  have  completed  technical  school  courses  in  jewelry  design, 
construction  and  repair. 

Kindergarten  and  elementary 
school  teachers 

1.276,000 

94.000 

If  past  trends  continue,  number  of  persons  qualified  to  teach  in  elementary  schools  will  exceed 
number  of  openings.  Therefore,  applicants  are  likely  to  face  competition.  Reentrants  also  will 
face  increasing  competition  from  new  graduates. 

Lawyers 

342.000 

26,400 

Continued  increase  in  number  of  law  school  graduates  is  expected  to  create  keen  competition 
for  salaried  positions.  Prospects  for  establishing  new  practice  probably  best  in  small  towns 
and  expanding  suburban  areas. 

Licensed  practical  nurses 

495.000 

93.000 

Very  good  opportunities  as  public  and  private  health  insurance  plans  expand  and  as  LPNs 
assume  duties  previously  performed  by  registered  nurses. 

Local  truckdrivers 

1,600.000 

38,500 

Employment  expected  to  increase  more  slowly  than  average  for  all  occupations,  but  applicants 
are  likely  to  find  favorable  opportunities.  Thousands  of  openings  annually  due  to  replacement 
needs  in  this  very  targe  occupation. 
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SOLDIERS 


Occupation 

Estimated 

employment 

1974 

Average 

annual 

openings 

1974-85 

Employment  trends  and  prospects 

Librarians 

125,000 

10,400 

Applicants  are  likely  to  face  competition  for  choice  positions.  Best  opportunities  for  new 
graduates  in  public  and  special  libraries. 

Medical  assistants 

220,000 

27,200 

Employment  expected  to  increase  faster  than  average  for  all  occupations  in  response  to  growth 
of  number  of  physicians.  Excellent  opportunities,  particularly  for  graduates  of  accredited  junior 
college  programs. 

Medical  laboratory  workers 

175,000 

18,800 

Employment  expected  to  increase  faster  than  average  for  all  occupations  as  physicians  make 
wider  use  of  laboratory  facilities.  However,  applicants  may  face  competition  for  choice  positions. 

Newspaper  reporters 

40,000 

2,200 

Favorable  opportunities  for  those  with  exceptional  writing  talent  and  ability  to  handle  special- 
ized scientific  and  technical  subjects.  Best  prospects  on  weekly  or  dally  newspapers  in  small 
towns  and  suburban  areas. 

Nursing  aides,  orderlies, 
and  attendants 

970,000 

123,000 

Employment  expected  to  Increase  much  faster  than  average  for  all  occupations.  Although  most 
openings  will  arise  from  replacement  needs,  many  new  openings  will  be  In  nursing  homes, 
convalescent  homes  and  other  long-term  care  facilities. 

Oceanographers 

2,500 

100 

Applicants  are  likely  to  face  competition.  Those  with  Ph.D.  degrees  should  have  favorable 
opportunities,  but  those  with  less  education  may  be  limited  to  routine  analytical  research 
assistants  or  technicians. 

Optometrists 

19,000 

900 

Favorable  employment  opportunities.  Employment  expected  to  grow  about  as  fast  as  average 
for  all  occupations. 

Personnel  and  labor 
relations  workers 

320,000 

23,000 

Employment  expected  to  Increase  faster  than  average  for  all  occupations  as  employers  imple- 
ment new  employee  relations  programs  in  areas  of  occupational  safety  and  health,  equal 
employment  opportunity  and  pensions.  Although  growing  public  employee  unionism  will  spur 
demand  for  labor  relations  workers,  keen  competition  is  anticipated.  Best  opportunities  for 
applicants  with  advanced  degrees. 

Photographers 

00,000 

3,400 

Employment  expected  to  grow  about  as  fast  as  average  for  all  occupations.  Good  opportunities 
in  technical  field  such  as  scientific  and  industrial  photography.  Portrait  and  commercial 
photographers  are  likely  to  face  keen  competition. 

Physicians  and 
osteopaths 

350,000 

23,000 

Very  good  employment  outlook.  Particular  demand  In  primary  care  areas  such  as  general 
practice,  pediatrics  and  internal  medicine,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

Plumbers  and  pipe- 
fitters 

375,000 

23,500 

Employment  expected  to  grow  faster  than  average  for  all  occupations  due  to  increased 
construction  activity  and  growth  In  areas  which  use  extensive  pipework,  such  as  chemical 
and  petroleum  refineries  and  coal  gasification  and  nuclear  power  plants.  Also,  trend  toward 
more  air-conditioning,  appliances,  and  disposal  equipment  will  create  additional  demand. 

Police  officers 

480,000 

22.000 

Good  prospects  for  those  with  college  training  in  law  enforcement.  Women  and  minority 
applicants  sought  to  make  police  departments  more  representative  of  the  populations  they 
serve. 

Private  household 
work 

1,200,000 

52.000 

Despite  expected  decline  in  employment,  good  opportunities  as  demand  Is  likely  to  continue 
to  exceed  supply.  Low  wages,  tedious  nature  of  work,  and  lack  of  advancement  opportunities 
discourage  many  prospective  employees. 

Public  relations 

100,000 

6,500 

Employment  expected  to  increase  about  as  fast  as  average  for  all  occupations  as  organizations 
expand  their  public  relations  efforts.  However,  keen  competition  for  beginning  jobs  as 
glamorous  nature  of  the  occupations  attracts  many  applicants. 

Registered  nurses 

860,00 

71,000 

Favorable  opportunities,  especially  for  nurses  with  graduate  education  seeking  positions  as 
teachers  and  administrators.  Strong  demand  in  some  southern  states  and  many  inner-city 
locations. 

Retail  trade 
salesworkeis 

2,800,000 

190,000 

Employment  expected  to  grow  about  as  fast  as  average  for  all  occupations  as  volume  of  sales 
rises  and  stores  continue  to  remain  open  longer.  Good  opportunities  for  full-time,  part-time 
and  temporary  employment  due  to  growth  and  high  replacement  needs. 

Secondary  school 
teachers 

1,086,000 

37,500 

Supply  of  secondary  school  teachers  expected  to  exceed  greatly  anticipated  demand,  and 
applicants  are  likely  to  face  keen  competition.  However,  a recent  survey  found  that  teacher 
supply  was  least  adequate  in  mathematics,  natural  and  physical  sciences,  industrial  arts,  special 
education  and  some  vocational-technical  subjects. 

Secretaries  and 
stenographers 

3,300,000 

439,000 

The  increasing  use  of  dictating  machines  will  limit  opportunities  for  office  stenographers.  Very 
good  prospects  for  skilled  shorthand  reporters  and  secretaries. 

Social  workers 

300,000 

30,500 

Employment  expected  to  increase  faster  than  average  for  all  occupations.  Best  opportunities 
for  those  with  professional  social  work  training  at  all  degree  levels. 

Sociologists 

14,000 

750 

Ph.Ds  may  face  competition  for  choice  academic  positions.  Master's  degree  holders  are  likely 
to  face  keen  competition  for  academic  positions  but  may  find  jobs  in  government  and  private 
research  organizations.  Sociologists  trained  in  research  methods,  advanced  statistics  and  use 
of  computers  are  expected  to  have  widest  choice  of  jobs. 

Telephone  operators 

390,000 

20,000 

Employment  expected  to  grow  faster  than  average  for  all  occupations  as  business  expansion 
results  in  increased  paperwork.  Very  good  opportunities  for  typists,  particularly  those  familiar 
with  automatic  typewriters  and  new  kinds  of  word-processing  equipment. 

Urban  planners 

13,000 

700 

Employment  expected  to  grow  faster  than  average  for  all  occupations  In  response  to  need 
for  quality  housing,  transportation  systems,  health  care  and  other  social  services.  Best  oppor- 
tunities for  graduates  with  advanced  degrees. 

Veterinarians 

29,000 

1.450 

Favorable  employment  opportunities  as  result  of  growth  In  pet  population  and  number  of 
livestock  and  poultry  and  increase  in  veterinary  research. 
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SWITCHBOARD  JUNGLE 

It's  a pleasant  change  from 
chalkboard  to  switchboard  for 
some  students  at  the  American 
High  School  in  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many. The  228th  Signal  Com- 
pany, 5th  Signal  Command,  is 
helping  students  learn  the 
ropes  of  switchboard-operating 
at  Frankfurt's  main  switch- 
board. Students  get  school 
credit  for  their  achievements. 

Many  of  the  participants  look 
forward  to  part-time  work , 
summer  jobs  or  careers  in 
telephone  operation  or  instal- 
lation. One  recent  graduate 
who  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram went  directly  to  work  as 
a full-time  telephone  operator . 


AT  THE  TOP 

• MSgt  Donald  Merrit,  sta- 
tioned at  Worms , Germany , 
beat  the  world's  record  in  pistol 
marksmanship  during  German- 
American  shooting  competition . 
He  scored  97  out  of  100  possi- 
ble points.  The  world  record 
was  96. 

• Col  Mary  Jane  Carr,  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
Washington , D .C  . , selected 
"Army  Nurse  of  the  Year,"  by 
Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. . . .MSgt  Glenn  A.  Gil- 
lespie , Fort  McPherson , Ga . , 
named  "Army  Career  Counselor 
of  the  Year ." 
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V-ROOM! 


It's  re-up  and  rev-up  for  Sgt 
George  L.  Baker  of  Fort  Car- 
son,  Colo.  In  full  dragster 
gear,  he's  sworn  in  by  Lt  Col 
William  M.  Boice,  his  battalion 
commander . 

When  not  working  as  a Red- 
eye section  team  chief,  Sgt 
Baker , an  8-year  Army  vet- 
eran, is  out  on  the  road  racing 
his  "Green  Machine"  for  U.S  . 
Army  recruiters  and  the  4th 
Infantry  Division . 


BLACK  BELT 

Sgt  Vincent  F.  Evangelista,  left,  may  be  tough,  but  he 
doesn't  flaunt  it.  Quiet  and  mild-mannered,  he  has  Black 
Belts  in  Judo,  Kung-Fu,  Tae-Kwon-Do,  Aikido  and  Shorin- 
Ryu . All  he  seeks  , he  says , is  a healthy  state  of  mind  and 
body . 

Stationed  at  Fort  Ritchie,  Md . , as  a communications  center 
supervisor,  Sgt  Evangelista  conducts  classes  in  the  martial 
arts  in  his  spare  time. 


/ 


THE  OLD  WAY 

The  man  aiming  the  rifle, 

Maj  William  Sperry,  is  a collec- 
tor of  old  weapons . Stationed 
at  Fort  Ord,  Calif. , he's  a 
member  of  the  Pajaro  Valley 
Longrifle  Club  that  meets  once 
a month  at  Fort  Ord's  Range 
Three  to  burn  black  powder , 
i swap  stories  and  show  off  as- 
sorted weapons  usually  seen 
only  in  museums. 


FAMILY  HOOKUP 


Pvt  Terry  Cunningham's  first  parachute  jump  at  the  Air- 
borne School,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  , was  a family  affair.  Check- 
ing Terry's  rigging  are,  left  to  right,  his  father,  Sgt  1st  Cl 
Julian  Cunningham,  and  his  brothers,  Sgt  Guy  Cunningham 
and  SSgt  Gary  Cunningham. 
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SF  1 

TO  BE  really  good  at 
something,  to  be  a master, 
requires  hours,  days,  weeks, 
months  and  years  of  hard  work 
and  training.  There  is  only  one 
reward  for  those  who  master 


the  skills  needed  to  compete  in 
the  amateur  boxing  ring.  It 
comes  at  the  end  of  what 
amounts  to  three  grueling 
rounds  of  hand-to-hand 
combat.  It  comes  when  the 


referee  raises  the  victor’s  arm 
high  in  the  air  for  all  to  see.  It 
is  for  that  moment  alone  the 
fighter  keeps  on  fighting.  That 
and  his  own  perception  of  self. 
There  is  no  joy  in  losing. 
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Members  of  the  Army 
Boxing  Team  know  that  the  ring 
can  take  a lot  from  a man. 
But,  as  they  found  at  the 
Interservice  Boxing  Champion- 
ships at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
the  ring  can  give  a lot  also. 

It  can  be 
a passport  to  bigger  and 
better  things, 
a ticket  leading  away 
from  the  routine 
of  the  everyday  soldier. 


« 1 

Jk- 

V.** 

^r\ 

The  ring  is  where  it  all 
happens.  It’s  where  blood  and 
sweat  become  one.  It’s  where 
the  boxer  faces  his  baptism  of 
fire.  It’s  the  sound  of  leather 
smacking  against  flesh,  of  men 
straining  for  a breath  of  fresh 
air  amidst  the  groaning, 
muffled  expressions  of  pain.  It’s 
the  fans — not  to  forget  the 
fans.  The  pretty,  young  things 
sitting  close  to  ringside, 
wincing  each  time  a solid  blow 
finds  its  mark;  the  old  men 
shouting  and  cursing, 
remembering  battles  faced  in 
years  gone  by.  How  they  all 
love  it! 


The  ring  is  the  catalyst, 
the  basis  upon  which  the 
brotherhood  of  fighters  is 
formed.  And  although  a boxer 
enters  the  ring  with  every 
intention  of  physically 
destroying  his  opponent,  he 
leaves  it  with  a better 
understanding  of  himself  and 
his  adversary. 

Together  the  two  have 
exchanged  more  than  blows  to 
the  body.  They  have  given  each 
other  new  insight  into  the 
nature  of  courage  and 
perseverance. 

Once  again  the 
brotherhood  is  strengthened. 


A 
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Still,  it  is  the  winning  that  know  the  feeling  well.  They 
makes  the  difference.  A boxer  were  the  cause  for  the  Army 
feels  that  truth  tugging  at  his  team  emerging  from  the  Fort 

guts  every  time  he  waits  in  his  Bragg  ordeal  with  this  year’s 
corner  for  the  decision  of  the  Interservice  Boxing  Champion- 

judges.  ship.  Winning  is  what  Army 

Seven  Army  boxers  fighters  do  best.  □ 
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FIRST  LIEUTENANT  Greg  Ei- 
lardo,  a collector  of  antiques,  now 
has  the  perfect  setting  for  his  array 
of  more  than  50  pianos  and  reed 
organs.  There  may  even  be  enough 
room  for  his  battery-powered 
radios,  lamps,  brass  door  knobs 
and  plates,  and  a military  band 
organ  from  a merry-go-round. 

1st  Lt  Filardo  bought  a 
mansion  built  80  years  ago  in  a 
grand  architectural  style  called 
German  baroque.  His  front  porch 
is  balanced  on  the  heads  of  eight 
male  figures  carved  in  stone.  Each 
exterior  window  is  guarded  above 
by  an  intricately  carved  human 
head.  Lions  holding  shields  defend 
the  roof  corners  and  a great  deal 
of  other  ornament  and  scroll  work 
decorate  the  building. 

Lt  Filard  o’s  castle-like 
home  is  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where 
he  teaches  band  and  orchestra  at 
local  junior  high  schools.  One 
weekend  a month  he  heads  a nu- 
clear, biological  and  chemical  team 
for  the  84th  Division  (Training), 
U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

In  his  spare  time,  Lt  Filardo 
likes  to  putter  with  his  antique 
hobby.  He  first  got  started  at  the 
age  of  10  when  he  bought  a brass 
kerosene  lamp  with  money  he’d 
earned  mowing  lawns.  His  relics 
have  been  getting  bigger  and  better 
ever  since. 

“Fve  been  in  touch  with  al- 
most every  state  of  the  Union  in 
search  of  these  old  treasures,”  he 


uuio 
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Based  on  material  provided  by  the  Rail  Splitter,  a 
publication  of  the  Information  Section,  Headquarters, 
84th  Division  (Training),  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  Milwau- 
kee, WIs. 
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Top,  Lt  Filardo’s  80-year-old  mansion  is 
built  in  German  baroque  architectural 
style.  Eight  stone-carved  figures,  like  at 
left,  guard  the  front  entrance. 

says.  “I  have  at  least  50  pianos  and 
reed  organs.  But  I don’t  know  how 
many  for  sure,  because  I have  to 
store  them  in  so  many  different 
places.” 

Now  that  he’s  furnishing  his 
mansion,  he’s  doing  it  in  1890s 
style  that  will  show  off  his  musical 
instruments.  A place  has  already 
been  found  for  a player  organ, 
player  piano  and  old-fashioned 
phonograph.  Lt  Filardo  still  has  to 
figure  out  where  he’s  going  to  put 
his  self-playing  violin  and  piano 
machine,  player  grand  piano,  cal- 
liope and  player  pipe  organ. 

The  history  of  Filardo 
Manor  is  as  interesting  as  its  pres- 
ent owner  and  contents.  The 
three-story  house  was  built  in  1897 
for  a local  businessman,  Joseph 
Kalveage.  Kalveage  wanted  only 
the  best  for  his  wife  Dorothea,  and 
presented  her  with  a home  that  be- 
came the  showpiece  of  Milwaukee. 

The  interior  was  planned 


around  a central  hallway.  This  was 
dominated  by  a wrought-iron 
chandelier  with  antlers  that  hung  in 
front  of  the  massive  fireplace. 

The  Kalveages  spent  a lot  of 
their  time  in  the  music  room — Mr. 
Kalveage  was  an  accomplished 
flute  player.  Occasionally, 
however,  they  entertained  in  the 
ballroom  with  its  central  skylight. 

Upon  her  son’s  return  from 
World  War  I in  1919,  Mrs.  Kal- 
veage threw  a magnificent  party. 
Champagne  flowed  while  the 
guests,  many  in  Army  uniform, 
danced  away  the  evening.  The  fun 
made  up  for  the  fact  that  hobnailed 
boots  badly  scarred  the  floor’s 
glass-like  finish. 

In  1924,  the  Kalveage  house 
was  sold.  For  2 years  it  was  used 
as  a clubhouse  and  headquarters 
for  the  Milwaukee  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

The  next  owner  was  the 
Roger  Williams  Home  and  Hospital 
Association.  The  mansion  was 
converted  to  a hospital  and  old 
folks  home.  The  second-floor  bed- 
room became  an  operating  room  | 
and  the  kitchen  was  turned  into  an 
X-ray  lab. 

After  10  years  the  building 
was  sold  again.  Ownership 
changed  hands  several  times,  and 
in  1947,  the  mansion  became  a 
rooming  house. 

Lt  Filardo  was  one  of  the 
boarders  when  the  house  went  up 
for  sale  again  in  1975.  He  decided 
he  might  like  to  be  the  owner.  It 
must  have  been  love.  ‘T  submitted  : 
my  bid  for  the  house  as  the  bells 
tolled  noon  on  Valentine’s  Day.  In  j 
March  1976,  I became  the  owner,”  : 
says  Lt  Filardo. 

Lt  Filardo  still  rents  some  of  | 
the  many  rooms.  But  in  the  future  i 
he  hopes  to  make  a museum  out 
of  the  mansion,  to  display  his  col-  } 
lection.  Says  the  owner,  “There’s  i 
probably  no  other  place  in  Wis-  I 
consin  where  you  can  see  such  ar-  ; 
chi  tec  t Ural  examples  of  wood 
carving,  decorative  plaster,  stained 
glass,  wrought  iron,  decorative  'i 
tin — practically  all  the  ornamental 
forms  in  one  place.”  Lt  Filardo’s 
numerous  antiques  add  another  di-  ! 
mension  to  make  it  a mansion  of 
musical  memories.  □ 
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KILOMETERS 
PER  HOUR 


1 

; so,  YOU  FINALLY  GOT  THE 
OVERSEAS  ASSIGNMENT  you’ve 
been  waiting  for.  Congratulations, 
it  should  be  a good  tour.  But  brush 
. up  on  your  metrics.  Many  coun- 
: tries  don’t  know  about  gallons, 
quarts,  inches  and  miles.  They  go 
by  something  called  the  metric 
system. 

V Don’t  let  the  metric  system 

scare  you.  It’s  actually  simpler 
than  the  measurements  you’re 
used  to.  Besides,  if  you  plan  on 
t,  venturing  outside  the  post,  you’ll 

ij,  

SPECIALIST  5 PAUL  MITCHELL  is  assigned  to  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army,  Europe. 


have  to  deal 
with  the  met- 
ric world. 

In  December  1975,  the 
President  signed  into  law  the  Met- 
ric Conversion  Act.  Until  that  time 
the  United  States  was  like  an  is- 
land in  a metric  sea.  In  fact,  be- 
sides the  United  States,  the  only 
countries  still  not  committed  to 
metrics  are  Brunei,  Burma,  Liberia 
and  Yemen. 

By  the  time  your  European 
tour  is  over,  the  United  States  will 
be  well  on  the  way  to  becoming 
metric.  {See  box.)  By  learning  the 


metric  system  while  you’re  over- 
seas, you  should  be  able  to  fall 
right  into  the  metric  swing  of 
things  when  you  get  back  home. 

Metrically,  most  people  can 
get  by  knowing  only  three  mea- 
surement units — meters,  liters  and 
grams.  A meter  is  slightly  longer 
than  a yard.  A liter  is  a measure 
of  volume  little  more  than  a quart. 
A gram  is  about  as  heavy  as  a 
paper  clip. 

This  short  introduction  to 
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Some  automobile  manufacturers  are  placing  both  standard  and  kilometer 
measurements  on  speedometers.  Eventually,  it  will  only  be  kilometers. 


Under  the  metric  system  of  measurement,  fluid  ounces  will  give  way  to  milliliters. 


the  metric  system  will  by  no  mean 
make  you  a metric  expert,  but  I 
will  give  you  an  idea  how  the  sy; 
tern  works.  j 

Imagine  yourself  taking  ^ 
short  trip  from  Frankfurt  to  He 
delberg  in  Germany.  The  cities  arj 
62  kilometers  (37.2  miles,  ol 
style)  apart.  The  prefix  kilo-  mear 
1,000.  So  1,000  meters  are  calle 
a kilometer.  Now,  a kilometer  i 
slightly  more  than  half  a mile- 
about  .6  mile.  So  if  you  are  trave 
ing  60  miles  per  hour,  your  metri, 
speed  is  100  kilometers  per  houl 

After  you’ve  been  in  Europ^ij 
for  a while,  you  won’t  have  t,1 
compare  the  two  distances.  You’j  a 
know  firsthand  how  long  a klic|'' 
(kilometer)  is,  and  miles  will  drol. 
from  your  vocabulary. 

You’ll  also  know  that  a tri^  , 
to  Heidelberg  will  take  about  \ { 
liters  of  gasoline.  A liter  is  a litti 
more  than  a quart.  Four  liter^ 
amounts  to  1 U.S.  gallon,  plus 
bit  more.  Gas  stations  in  Europ 
don’t  have  gallon  indicators  on  th 
pumps,  only  liters.  Keeping  wit 
the  program,  the  coupons  you’ 
buy  your  gas  with  are  issued  i i 
liter  denominations. 

It’s  a good  idea  to  lear 
liter/gallon  ratios.  It’ll  help  you  nc  ) 
only  at  the  gas  station,  but  also  i 
the  food  market. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  yo[f 
could  stop  by  a local  butcher  shoj  j 
to  see  what  they  have  for  a picnii  b 
lunch.  After  a hike  up  to  the  castlj : 
and  some  lunch,  maybe  a litti 
shopping  would  be  a nice  way  ti  ] 
finish  the  afternoon.  | 

First,  let’s  think  about  th’  I 
fixings  for  the  picnic  luncH' 
Twenty-eight  grams  equal  1 ouncj 
and  1,000  grams  (a  kilograiTj: 
weigh  2.2  pounds.  Knowing  this  ; 
won’t  seem  unusual  when  yo' 
order  200  grams  of  bologna,  20^ 
grams  of  ham,  a loaf  of  bread  an; 
a liter  of  cola.  Don’t  get  cor 
fused — remember  200  grams  ii 
about  7 ounces  and  you  alreadi 
know  a liter  is  a little  more  tha 
a U.S.  quart. 

The  walk  up  to  the  castle  i i 
about  one  kilometer  or  .6  of  a mile 
That’s  not  very  far.  But  on  a hci 
day,  maybe  30°  Celsius,  it  can  b i 
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\ grind.  Don’t  let  the  30°  C throw 
I'ou.  That’s  about  83°  Fahrenheit. 

! The  Celsius-Fahrenheit  re- 
ationship  is  especially  important 
f you’re  going  to  live  on  the  econ- 
)my  because  European  oven  tem- 
)eratures-  read  on  the  Celsius 
icale.  You’ll  no  longer  cook  a 
)izza  at  350°  F.  Do  it  at  163°  C.  The 
ormula  to  change  Fahrenheit  into 
Celsius  is;  Subtract  32  from  the 
•ahrenheit  figure,  multiply  the  re- 
ult  by  5/9  and  you’ll  have  the 
'elsius  temperature. 

' Now,  time  to  go  clothes 
'hopping.  Most  Americans  visiting 
hetric  countries  carry  clothing 
jize  conversion  charts  with  them 
vhen  they  go  shopping.  But  after 
' while  you  won’t  need  to. 

! The  Hauptstrasse  in  Heidel- 
lerg  is  famous  for  its  wide  selec- 
lon  of  shops.  Be  careful,  though. 
■:iothing  sizes  aren’t  in  inches  like 
bu’re  used  to.  In  Germany  they’re 
hade  in  centimeters, 
i Remember,  meters  are 
'bout  3 inches  longer  than  a yard, 
r 39  inches.  Well,  centi-  is  a prefix 
heaning  100.  So  100  centimeters 
qual  1 meter.  Cutting  it  down  to 
lize,  1 inch  equals  about  2V2  cen- 
'meters. 


If  you’re  looking  for  a pair 
’f  shoes,  you  still  have  to  think 
letric.  An  American  size  8 man’s 
hoe  translates  to  size  41  in  met- 
res. The  same  rule  applies  to 
'omen’s  shoes.  Size  6 translates 
*)  a metric  size  36. 

! A man’s  sport  coat  lends  it- 
;3lf  to  an  easy  ratio  for  remem- 
9ring  the  conversion  from  what 
ou’re  used  to,  to  metrics:  Go  by 
jie  “just  add  10  rule.’’  If  you  nor- 
ally wear  a size  40,  your  metric 
*ze  will  be  50. 


j After  spending  a few  weeks 
j a metric  country,  the  transfor- 
ation will  start  taking  place.  The 
1st  American  word  you  drop  from 
;.>ur  vocabulary  will  probably  be 
lallon,’’  closely  followed  by 
!nile’’  and  “pound.” 

You’re  not  likely  to  get  as- 
igned  to  Brunei,  Liberia,  Burma 
'i  Yemen  on  your  next  overseas 
iiSignment.  So  if  you  know  the 
i3tric  ground  rules,  getting  along 
i nost  anywhere  will  be  easier. □ 


“A  MILE  IS  A MILE  and  it  always  will 
be,”  said  Private  First  Class  Tommy 
Tentpeg  when  he  got  to  Europe  3 years 
ago. 

“What’s  all  this  liter  and  kilome- 
ter business?  Quarts  and  gallons  have 
been  around  for  as  long  as  I can  re- 
member and  nothing’s  going  to  replace 
them.  Celsius,  grams,  meters,  kilo- 
grams— that’s  just  some  confusion  1 i 

have  to  put  up  with  till  I get  back  to  the  J 

‘real  world.’  ” I 

PEC  Tentpeg  finally  went  home  I 
and  found  out  things  had  changed  a little  1 
in  South  Dakota 

“I  went  down  to  the  corner  gro- 
cery in  Turkey  Ridge  to  get  a quart  of 
cola  and  all  they  had  was  liters,”  he  recently 
wrote  one  of  his  buddies.  “I  thought  they  were 
trying  to  be  cute  until  I noticed  a lot  of  bottle 
sizes  had  gone  metric. 

“A  visit  to  the  local  pop  shop  made  me 
a believer.  No  longer  does  Old  Crawdad  Pure 
Kentucky  Bourbon  come  in  fifths,  and  even 
quarts  are  hard  to  find.  I’m  still  not  used  to, 
‘give  me  .7  of  a liter,  Mac.’ 

“Remember  all  that  bread  I put  away  to 
buy  a new  set  of  wheels  when  I got  home?  I 
got  the  wheels,  all  right,  but  the  turkey  has 
17-millimeter  lug  nuts  and  metric  spark  plugs 
under  the  hood.  That  set  me  back  some. 

“Heck,  old  Highway  36  even  let  me 
down.  They  put  miles  per  hour  and  kilometers 
per  hour  on  the  same  sign.  After  you  turn  left 
at  Lee’s  Corner  it  used  to  be  26  miles  to 
Woonsocket  and  nothing  more.  Now  you  got 
a choice — it’s  either  26  miles  or  41  kilometers, 
which  still  sounds  longer,  if  you  ask  me. 

“Even  the  television  weatherman  says 
Celsius,  as  well  as  Fahrenheit — just  like  the 
AFN  announcer  back  in  Frankfurt.  I got  to 
checking  around  to  see  what  other  traditional 
measurements  had  turned  on  me.  I was  begin- 
ning to  feel  like  I’d  taken  the  metric  system 
for  granted  while  I was  in  Europe.  I hustled 
down  to  the  county  library  so  I could  find  out 
why  the  ‘real  world’  had  betrayed  me. 

“I  found  this  metric  business  wasn’t  so 
new-fangled,  after  all.  The  President  signed  the 
Metric  Conversion  Act  into  law  back  in  De- 
cember 1975.  But  the  government  had  been 
thinking  about  doing  it  for  180  years. 

“I  found  out  George  Washington  wanted 
a more  uniform  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures and  told  Congress  about  it  in  1790.  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  John  Adams  were  strong  advo- 
cates of  the  idea,  and  spoke  favorably  of  the 
French  metric  system  introduced  under  Napo- 
leon’s rule. 

“Back  in  1971  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  finished  a 3-year  study  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  submitted  it  to  Con- 
gress. The  study  recommended  that  the  country 
change  to  the  metric  system  deliberately  and 
carefully  through  a coordinated  program. 
Those  dual-system  traffic  signs  are  part  of  that 
gradual  process. 

“I  found  out  there  are  only  five  coun- 
tries in  the  world  that  haven’t  gone  on  the 
metric  system.  The  States  have  been  kind  of 
an  island  in  a metric  sea.  Heck,  even  Canada 
is  switching.  They  have  an  unofficial  goal  of 
being  all  metric  by  1980. 

“At  least  we’re  going  about  it  bit  by  bit 
and  won’t  have  to  learn  the  system  all  at  once 
like  I had  to  when  I ended  up  in  Baumholder. 
That  way,  there  won’t  be  much  disruption.  No 


one’s  going  to  be  forced  to  go  metric  immedi- 
ately. But  U.S.  industries  are  going  to  make 
gradual  changes  here  and  there.  Sooner  or  later 
we’re  going  to  be  all  metric. 

“I  was  surprised  to  see  how  much  had 
been  done  already.  My  kid  brother  is  already 
learning  the  metric  system — in  the  fifth  grade! 
School  systems  in  all  50  states  are  conducting 
metric  activities.  More  than  30  states  make  it 
mandatory. 

“I  thought  at  first  I was  going  to  have 
trouble  with  my  European  car,  but  the  local 
fill-er-up-and-keep-on-trucking  gas  station  has 
a sign  out  front  now,  saying:  ‘We  work  on 
metric  cars.’  They  better.  Metric  cars  make  up 
15  percent  of  the  new  car  market. 

“American  automobile  manufacturers 
are  switching  to  metrics,  too.  Not  just  bolt 
sizes,  either.  Some  speedometers  already  read 
in  both  miles  per  hour  and  kilometers  per  hour. 

“At  the  grocery  store  I’ve  found  many 
canned  goods  and  bottled  products  labeled  both 
in  the  standard  and  metric  system.  I was  glad 
to  find  out  I could  still  buy  a pound  of  ham- 
burger, though.  I was  afraid  to  go  the  meat 
counter  because  grams  and  kilograms  were  two 
measurements  1 absolutely  ignored  in  Europe 
since  I didn’t  buy  many  groceries. 

“I’d  noticed  for  the  past  few  years  that 
all  Olympic  distances  were  changed  to  metrics 
but  I had  no  idea  metrics  were  going  so  far. 
Of  course,  some  measurements  and  dimensions 
will  never  be  changed.  Americans  aren’t  likely 
to  translate  such  sayings  as  “a  miss  is  as  good 
as  a mile,”  into  metrics,  or  rewrite  the  words 
to  ‘I  Love  You  a Bushel  and  a Peck.’ 

“And  I don’t  think  they’ll  change  the 
length  of  the  football  fields,  even  if  American 
football  is  an  international  sport.  No  sports 
announcer  would  ever  seriously  say,  ‘The  Vik- 
ings have  the  ball;  first  down  and  9.144  meters 
to  go.’  Most  people  are  being  reasonable  about 
the  conversion.  If  1 hadn’t  been  away  for  a 
couple  of  years  I’d  hardly  have  noticed  the 
change  taking  place. 

“I  had  the  perfect  chance  to  learn  the 
metric  system  when  I was  in  Europe.  I didn’t 
take  advantage  of  it  because  1 figured  it  would 
all  be  irrelevant  when  I got  home  again. 

“I  really  blew  it,  buddy.  The  ‘real  world’ 
is  going  metric,  and  now  I’ve  gotta  learn  it  after 
all.”  □ 
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Maj  A.  T.  Brainerd 


The  commissary  has  22  check-out  registers  and 
almost  every  innovation  possible  in  modern  grocery  shop- 
ping. The  store  contrasts  sharply  with  the  old-time 
arrangements. 

For  years  Fort  Campbell  commissary  patrons 
shopped  in  an  old,  World  War  II  wooden  structure  that 
was  hardly  adequate  to  serve  the  post  population  of  49,000 
and  66,000  area  retirees.  Then,  in  1974,  ground  was  broken 
for  the  new  commissary. 

Fort  Campbell  residents  watched  with  interest.  Few 
had  seen  a commissary  that  had  actually  been  built  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose.  Many  Army  posts  operate  com- 
missary services  out  of  old  dilapidated  buildings,  hangars 
or  warehouses. 

Finally  in  July  of  last  year.  Major  General  John 
A.  Wickham  Jr.,  101st  Airborne  Division  commander,  cut 
the  ribbon  to  open  the  store.  Soldiers,  dependents  and 
retirees  swarmed  in.  They  saw  a store  furnished  with  the 
latest  display  racks  and  cases  and  manned  by  employees 
who  expressed  their  pleasure  in  courteous  service. 

The  new  store  features  10-foot-wide  aisles — enough 
room  to  push  five  shopping  carts  abreast  down  one  aisle. 
No  longer  will  someone  who  misses  an  item  be  forced 
to  recircle  the  aisle,  back  up,  stop  and  turn  around. 

To  get  the  job  done  easily,  the  registers  are  actually 
computer  terminals.  They  allow  the  checker  to  add  or 
subtract  items  at  any  point  in  the  check-out. 

Until  the  end  of  last  year,  inventory  control  was 
accomplished  manually — a nearly  impossible  task.  Now, 
with  the  help  of  the  computer  terminal  check-out,  the 
master  computer  controls  the  stock  based  upon  sales.  An 
inventory  can  be  run  off  almost  on  an  hourly  basis. 

From  his  office  overlooking  the  store,  the  manager 
can  spot  any  problems.  Within  seconds,  he’s  on  the  floor 
redirecting  employees.  Or  he  might  flip  the  switch  on  the 
inter-com  and  ask,  “Will  the  patron  pushing  the  cart  with 
the  burst  sugar  bag  please  unload  it  from  your  cart  and 
return  to  aisle  9A  for  another?  And  would  the  Stocker 
servicing  aisle  9A  get  a broom  and  follow  that  trail  of 
sugar?’’  Afterward,  country  music  returns  to  filter 
throughout  the  store. 

Restocking  is  done  from  a storage  area  in  the  same 
building.  Because  of  the  wide  aisles,  bulk  items  can  be 
put  in  place  with  fork  lifts. 

The  new  system  hasn’t  been  without  some  growing 
pains.  Doubling  the  number  of  cash  registers  to  22  pre- 
sented some  training  problems.  Fortunately  for  the  com- 
missary officer,  James  W.  Buchholz,  the  first  month  of 
operation  saw  a good  portion  of  the  101st  on  REFORGER 
exercises  in  Germany.  Buchholz  used  this  45-day  slow 
period  to  cross-train  employees,  get  cashiers  familiar  with 
the  new  computer  terminals  and  get  the  bugs  out  of  the 
new  equipment. 

“You’d  be  surprised  at  the  change  in  attitude  of 
customers  and  employees  in  this  new  setting,’’  says 
Buchholz.  “From  every  angle  it  appears  to  be  a pleasant 
place  to  shop.’’ 

Even  on  paydays  the  short  wait  at  the  checkout 
is  brightened  by  the  announcer;  “WSIX,  cream  of  country 
music.  Coming  up — Crystal  Gayle  and  ‘You  Never  Miss 
a Real  Good  Thing’.’’  □ 


I AJOR  A.  T.  BRAINERD  )•  Public  Affairs  Officer,  101sl  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault) 
I id  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 


THE  STEADY  RHYTHM  OF  COUNTRY  MUSIC  tem- 
porarily halts,  and  the  announcer  breaks  in,  “WSIX, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  is  happy  to  introduce  another  met- 
ropolitan country  outpost,  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
Commissary  at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky.’’ 

This  new  Army  commissary  is  only  50  miles  north- 
v^est  of  Nashville — Music  City,  USA.  It’s  only  natural  to 
feature  piped-in,  country  music  for  customers. 


Maureen  Gour 


FOOD  SCIENTISTS  at  the  Natick 
Research  and  Development 
Command,  Natick,  Mass.,  have 
come  up  with  a money-saving 
technique  for  transforming  not- 
so-tender  cuts  of  beef  into  de- 
sirable steak-like  meals.  The  fake 
“steaks”  have  the  appearance 
and  texture  of  solid  muscle 
steaks — while  boasting  a poten- 
tial savings  to  the  buyer  of  40  to 
50  percent.  The  steaks  are  tasty, 
tender,  but  much  more  economi- 
cal than  rib-eye  or  sirloin. 

Basically,  the  technique 
that  produces  these  “engin- 
eered” steaks  involves  flake-cut- 
ting the  meat  under  precise  con- 
ditions, then  pressure-forming 
the  flakes  into  steak-like  slices. 
Besides  producing  beef  steaks, 
Natick  scientists  are  experi- 
menting with  production  of  pork, 
veal  and  lamb  chops. 

The  manufacture  of  re- 
structured meats  isn’t  a new  idea. 
In  fact,  a number  of  restaurants, 
fast-food  outlets  and  other  high- 
volume  food  servers  have  been 
using  restructured  meats  with 
successful  results. 

The  significance  of  Na- 
tick’s contribution  is  the 
achievement  of  an  improved  tex- 
ture— closer  to  actual  steaks, 
chops  or  cutlets — that  will  stand 
up  well  before,  during  and  after 
cooking. 

As  the  executive  agency 
for  the  Department  of  Defense 
Food  Program,  Natick  is  respon- 
sible for  providing  its  major  cus- 
tomer, the  military,  with  the  best 
food  possible.  Since  only  about 
30  percent  of  a beef  carcass 
yields  high-demand  prime  cuts, 
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the  challenge  long  facing  both 
the  meat  industry  and  Army  sci- 
entists has  been  how  to  use  the 
remaining  70  percent  and  still 
serve  tasty  and  desirable  entrees. 

“Today’s  total  Army  de- 
mands high-quality  food,”  says 
John  Secrist  of  the  Food  Engi- 
neering Laboratory.  “Since  our 
research  with  restructured  meats 
began  in  1973,  the  services  have 
been  looking  for  a steak-like  tex- 
ture, not  a patty  texture  you  get 
with  ground  meat.  Our  work  has 
been  dedicated  to  reaching  that 
goal  and  now  we’re  in  sight  of  it.” 

The  secret  of  producing 
the  new  steaks  lies  in  flake-cut- 
ting  rather  than  grinding  the 
meat.  Meat  is  first  trimmed,  cut 
into  chunks  measuring  about  5 
to  6 inches  and  then  fed  into  a 
machine  that  breaks  the  meat 
down  into  thin  flakes.  Next,  the 
flakes  are  blended,  packed  into 
casings  in  the  form  of  a log,  and 
frozen  to  0°  Fahrenheit. 

Once  frozen,  the  log  is  hy- 
draulically pressed  into  the  de- 
sired shape — steak,  cutlet  or 
chop — ready  for  slicing.  The  final 
step  is  to  transfer  the  formed 
meat  to  a cutter  that  turns  out 
individual  slices  at  a controlled 
weight  and  thickness. 

Flake-cutting  offers  a 
number  of  advantages.  It  pre- 
vents the  meat  from  being 
crushed,  giving  the  final  product 
a texture  closer  to  steak  than 
ground  meat.  Gristle  and  con- 
nective tissue,  which  remain 
after  trimming,  are  flaked  right 
along  with  the  muscle,  thus 
eliminating  otherwise  hard  mate- 
rial which  might  appear  in  the 
steaks. 

Flaking  also  helps  retain 


flavor  and  juices  naturally  pres- 
ent in  the  meat  and  gives  a uni- 
form distribution  of  fat  through- 
out the  meat,  enhancing  both 
texture  and  flavor. 

Breaded  veal  cutlets  are 
the  first  product  of  this  type  to 
meet  the  Army’s  requirements  of 
high-quality  meats  for  the  troops. 
Production  testing  was  quite 
successful,  and  the  engineered 
cutlets  scored  high  in  user  eval- 
uation tests  involving  all  four 
services — Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  Marine  Corps. 

In  all  tests  the  results  were 
similar:  The  product  was  rated 
superior  in  flavor  and  tenderness 
over  standard  veal  cutlets.  Not 
surprisingly,  all  services  raved 
about  one  particular  charac- 
teristic of  the  engineered  cut- 
let— its  uniform  size  and  shape. 

Food  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists are  pleased  with  the 
test  results.  The  product  is  a 
success  by  everyone’s  count. 
Scientists  were  happy  with  how 
well  the  cutlets  held  up. 

Before  the  field  tests  were 
conducted,  there  was  some  con- 
cern that,  in  the  serving  line, 
moisture  would  migrate  from  the 
meat  into  the  breading.  But  that 
didn’t  happen. 

The  breading  stayed  on 
during  deep-fat  frying,  and  it  held 
up  extremely  well  on  the  serving 
line.  No  bare  spots  appeared,  nor 
did  the  breading  become  soggy. 

All  conditions  are  go  for 
the  engineered  cutlet.  Military 
specifications  will  soon  be  avail- 
able for  the  meat  industry.  Three 
additional  products — engineered 
beef  steaks,  pork  chops  and 
lamb  chops — are  next  in  line  for 
the  production  test.  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


What’s  Your  Poison? 

Ever  wonder  how  Sherlock  Holmes  could  so  cleverly 
solve  the  most  confusing  crimes?  What  was  his  technique?  You 
can  work  on  yours  with  this  little  mystery.  The  idea  was  submit- 
ted by  Pvt  Jim  Lansford,  assigned  to  Fort  Penning,  Ga. 

Ramone  was  furious!  Uncle  Dagwood  had  died,  leaving 
him  out  of  the  will.  Ramone’s  younger  brother  and  sister, 
Balthazar  and  Phoebe — favorites  of  Uncle  Dagwood — got  the 
mansion,  car  and  villa  in  France.  Only  if  they  were  to  suddenly 
pass  away,  would  Ramone  get  the  estate. 

“There’s  got  to  be  a way  to  be  done  with  them,’’  Ramone 
said  viciously  to  himself  as  he  plucked  some  black  orchids  in 
his  greenhouse.  Suddenly  the  solution  came  to  him.  He  would 
use  poison! 

Ramone  rushed  into  the  house  and  telephoned  Balthazar 
and  Phoebe.  So  distraught  were  they  over  Uncle  Dagwood’s 
demise,  that  they  were  preparing  to  leave  that  afternoon  for 
the  villa  in  France. 

“Won’t  you  stop  by  first  for  a bon  voyage  drink?’’  asked 
Ramone  with  insincere  sympathy  in  his  voice. 

“No  hard  feelings  about  the  will?’’  asked  Balthazar 
somewhat  speculatively. 

“None  at  all,  dear  boy.  I’ll  expect  you  in  half  an  hour.” 

When  Balthazar  and 
Phoebe  arrived,  Ramone  was 
ready  to  put  his  terrible  scheme 
into  action.  “How  about  some 
lemonade  on  the  rocks?”  Ra- 
mone offered  his  guests.  While 
he  prepared  the  refreshments, 
Balthazar  and  Phoebe  helped 
themselves  to  the  tea  cakes  on 
the  table. 

Soon  Ramone  was  back 
with  tall  glasses  of  pink  lemon- 
ade. Phoebe  sipped  slowly  on 
hers  while  Balthazar  drank  his  in 
three  quick  gulps.  Ramone  of- 
fered him  a cigarette. 

Twenty  minutes  later, 
Phoebe  was  dead,  but  Balthazar 
was  extremely  healthy. 

What  happened?  Ramone  clearly  wanted  both  of  them  dead. 
How  had  he  managed  to  poison  Phoebe,  but  not  Balthazar? 


You  carry  it  around  everyday.  But  have 
you  ever  looked  at  your  money  closely? 
Whose  picture  is  shown  on  which  denomi- 
nation ? 


1. 

Andrew  Jackson 

A. 

$1 

2. 

Alexander  Hamilton 

B. 

$2 

3. 

William  McKinley 

C. 

$5 

4. 

U.  S.  Grant 

D. 

$10 

5. 

George  Washington 

E. 

$20 

6. 

Thomas  Jefferson 

F. 

$50 

7. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

G. 

$100 

8. 

Benjamin  Franklin 

H. 

$500 

Which  of  the  above  bills  is  no  longer 
issued  ? 


It  Fig-ures 

This  planting  problem  is  from  Sgt  Carl 
Anderson,  stationed  in  Dexheim,  Germany. 

A farmer  and  his  new  wife  lived  in 
ancient  Babylon.  They  were  given  10  sapling 
fig  trees  as  a wedding  present. 

The  town  soothsayer  said,  “The  gods 
will  look  more  favorably  on  your  marriage 
if  you  plant  the  trees  in  five  rows  with  four 
trees  in  each  row. 

In  what  arrangement  did  the  farmer 
plant  his  10  fig  trees? 


For  answers,  see  page  55. 


SSgt  Jim  Rogers 


WHEN  WINTER  comes  to  the  parched  terrain  of 
northern  Mexico  and  Texas,  no  one  knows  what 
the  weather  will  be  like  from  one  moment  to  the 
next.  The  unpredictable  desert  wind  can  turn  a 
pleasant  day  into  a nightmare  of  swirling  dust  and 
bone-chilling  cold.  In  a matter  of  minutes,  a thun- 
derstorm sends  raging  torrents  down  usually  dry 
arroyos.  Travel  through  the  area  becomes  difficOLt, 
and  sometimes  impossible,  during  the  winter. 

The  volunteers  who  had  -come  to  Texas  to 
join  Sam  Houston’s  army  felt  confident  that  the 
Mexican  general,  Santa  Anna,  and  his  forces  vVould 
stay  south  of  the  Rio  Grande — at  least  until  sum- 
mer. That  would  give  Houston  time  enough  to 
recruit  an  army  big  enough  to  frighten  off  the 
invading  Mexican  force. 

Daniel  William  Cloud,  lawyer  turned  soldier 
of  fortune,  stood  watch  in  the  old  bell  tower  of  San 
Fernando  Church  in  San  Antonio,  the  morning  of 
February  23,  1836.  He  hadn’t  thought  much  about 
it  at  first-^he  cloud  of  dust  rising  and  falling  again 
on  the  horizon.  He  was  thinking  about  his  home 
in  Kentucky  and  why  he  had  left  it  for  the  empty 
land  that  was  Texas. 

Cloud  remembered  his  disenchantment  with 
the  legal  profession  and  how  he  had  bypassed  an 
opportunity  to  establish  a practice  of  his  own  in 
St.  Louis.  He  thought  of  the  promise  made  to  him 
and  the  other  volunteers  by  the  Texas  politicos: 
.“Two  square  miles  of  fertile  Texas-soil  to  any  man 
who  yvill  join  Texas  in  resisting  the  Mexican  tyrant 
SaTita  Anna  ...” 

It  had  been  6 weeks  since  he  joined  the 
volunteer  army  of  Sam  Houston  in  Nacogdoches. 
The  word  at  that  time  was  that  Santa  Anna  wouldn't 
dare  come  north  before  March  at  the  earliest.  The 
weather  simply  wouldn’t  permit  it. 

But  the  cloud  of  red  Texas  dust  on  the  hori- 
zon was  getting  menacingly  larger.  It  was  obvious 
4hat  the  dirt  was  being  kicked  up  by  something 
other  than  the  wind. 

Daniel  William  Clotld  stared  at  the  dust  in- 
tently. There  were  horses  out  there.  Horses  with 
riders.  And  men  on  foot.  Men  in  uniforms.  Mexican 
uniforms.  \ 


“Jesus  God,’’  Cloud  repeated  softly  to  him- 
self. “There  must  be  hundreds  . . . thousands  . . .’’ 

He  began  pulling  the  bell  rope  with  all  his 
might,  pulling  it  again  and  again  until  the  ringing 
was  a solid  sheet  of  noise  in  his  ears,  a wave  of 
warning  spreading  over  the  flat  land. 

★ ★ ★ 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  Perez  de  Le- 
bron  was  barely  42  years  old  the  day  he  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Young, 
president  of  his  country,  general  of  the  army  and, 
like  Sam  Houston,  an  adventurer,  he  had  learned 
his  soldiering  from  General  Joaquin  de  Arredondo 
and  had  seen  combat  by  his  17th  birthday. 

Arredondo,  himself  a student  of  the  Spanish 
martial  code  established  by  the  early  conquista- 
dors, was  the  sort  who  looked  favorably  on  plun- 
dering a vanquished  foe. 

Under  his  tutelage,  Santa  Anna  quickly 
learned  these  “object  lessons.’’ 

Young  Santa  Anna  was  a natural  cam- 
paigner. He  loved  the  field  and  the  smell  of  gun- 
powder. It  was  a love  affair  that  lasted  a lifetime. 

Changing  sides  on  political  issues  to  suit  his 
own  ambitions,  he  rose  quickly  through  the  ranks. 
He  was  an  avid  gambler  who  knew  when  to  hew 
to  the  line — and  when  to  do  nothing.  It  was  this 
skill  as  well  as  his  cunning  that  eventually  brought 
him  to  power  in  Mexico  City. 

Santa  Anna,  in  his  climb  to  power,  had 
helped  promote  the  document  which  would  later 
have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  history  of  the  Alamo. 
The  Mexican  constitution  of  1824  was  closely 
modeled  after  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  specified  that  no  territory  having  less  than  8,000 
residents  could  seek  Mexican  statehood. 

This  wasn’t  an  unreasonable  stipulation 
aimed  at  North  Americans  or  at  Texans,  as  some 
might  assume.  North  American  immigration  into 
Texas  hadn’t  really  begun  in  1824. 

In  the  summer  of  1835,  however,  the  cry  for 
Texas  independence  grew  louder.  Santa  Anna  or- 
dered his  brother-in-law.  General  Cos,  to  move 
from  Matamoras  to  Bexar  and  take  control  of  the 
situation  until  El  Presidente  felt  ready  to  do  more 
on  the  matter. 

What  General  Martin  Perfecto  de  Cos  soon 
learned  was  that  the  Texans,  under  the  leadership 
of  such  men  as  Sam  Houston,  Jim  Bowie  and 
William  Barret  Travis,  weren’t  seeking  Mexican 
statehood  at  all.  They  wanted  complete  independ- 
ence from  Mexico,  freedom  to  plot  the  course  of 
a Texas  republic  without  outside  intervention. 

Gen  Cos  was  under  orders  from  Santa  Anna 
to  arrest  the  rebel  Travis  on  charges  of  sedition 
and  inciting  insurrection.  Travis  never  made  any 
bones  about  not  being  guilty  of  the  charges. 

The  majority  of  Texas  citizenry,  once  over- 
whelmingly loyal  to  the  Mexican  government,  had 
become  increasingly  hostile  to  the  Santa  Anna 


regime.  The  Mexicans  had  locked  Stephen  Austin 
in  jail  when  the  Texas  statesman  showed  up  in 
Mexico  City  to  plead  for  a compromise  solution  to 
the  Texas  independence  question.  Now  Gen  Cos 
entered  Texas  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  end  the 
rebellion  once  and  for  all.  But  the  once  loyalist 
Texans  were  prepared  to  resist. 

And  resist  they  did. 

At  the  head  of  a force  of  500,  the  usually 
mild-mannered  Austin  left  the  small  settlement  of 
Gonzales  after  defeating  the  Mexican  garrison 
there  and  headed  toward  San  Antonio  where  Gen 
Cos,  holed  up  in  the  Alamo,  waited. 

The  Texans,  in  bitter  hand-to-hand  fighting, 
defeated  Gen  Cos  at  San  Antonio  and  sent  him 
back  to  Mexico  only  after  he  had  signed  a pledge 
never  to  return  to  Texas.  It  was  a terrible  blow  to 
the  pride  of  El  Presidente. 

Santa  Anna,  thoroughly  fed  up  with  the  re- 
bellious Texans,  decided  the  time  had  come  to 
personally  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army 
large  enough  to  convince  the  rabble  mercenary 
force  in  the  north  that  further  resistance  to  his 
authority  was  suicidal. 

He  assembled  an  army  of  8,000 — mostly 
conscripted  peasants — and  drove  them  relentlessly 
across  the  northern  Mexican  desert.  The  winter 
took  its  toll  on  the  short-rationed,  poorly  clothed 
army.  Hundreds  of  men  and  horses  died  during  the 
march.  But  in  late  February  1836,  Santa  Anna 
achieved  what  observers  of  the  day  thought  to  be 
impossible.  With  sights  set  on  the  fortress  mission 
known  as  the  Alamo,  Santa  Anna  had  conquered 
the  Mexican  desert  in  the  winter  and  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande. 

★ ★ ★ 

There  are  conflicting  reports  regarding  spe- 
cifics of  the  Alamo  siege.  (See  “Remember  the 
Alamo,’’  SOLDIERS,  June  1975.)  For  instance,  some 
say  that  at  least  150  men  were  available  to  defend 
the  mission  fortress  when  William  Cloud  first 
sounded  the  alarm.  Others  put  the  figure  somewhat 
less  than  that. 

We  do  know  that  Santa  Anna,  having  been 
most  belligerently  told  by  Travis  that  the  defenders 
had  no  intention  of  surrendering  the  Alamo,  or- 
dered “no  quarter’’ — no  prisoners  to  be  taken — 
when  the  final  assault  began  on  March  5,  1836. 

Experts  still  differ  over  just  how  many 
Texans  died  at  the  Alamo.  Some  argue  186,  some 
say  183.  Regardless,  the  adventuresome  Davey 
Crockett  and  Jim  Bowie  were  among  the  dead 
within  the  Alamo  on  March  6.  Hispanic  defenders 
gave  their  lives  at  the  Alamo  as  well.  Names  such 
as  Juan  Abamilio,  Juan  Badillo,  Carlos  Espalier, 
Gregorio  Esparza,  Antonio  Fuentes  and  others 
were  among  the  honored  dead.  It  wasn’t  a case 
of  Anglos  versus  Mexicans.  It  was  a matter  of  men, 
willing  to  give  their  lives  for  something  in  which 
they  believed.  □ 
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“I  HAD  a drinking  problem  before  I came  into  the 
service.  By  getting  away  from  home  I thought  I could 
solve  my  problem.  But  my  drinking  got  heavier  and 
I became  a regular  at  the  club.  I didn’t  miss  many 
Happy  Hours  and  was  drunk  most  of  the  time.  When 
I was  drunk  it  reflected  in  my  job  performance  and 
military  appearance  and  I slowly  became  aware  ot  it.” 
This  was  the  situation  for  one  patient  in  the 
Army’s  Drug  and  Alcohol  Prevention  and  Control 
Program  (ADAPCP)  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  where  the 
program  began  in  1970  as  ‘‘Operation  Awareness.” 
According  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Earl  M.  De- 
vine,  chief  of  Operation  Awareness,  ‘‘The  goal  is  to 
return  the  individual  to  effective  duty  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  must  also  insure  that  this  person’s  conduct 
is  up  to  par  and  that  there  is  no  further  evidence  of 
drug  abuse.” 

Another  ADAPCP  participant  says,  ‘‘I’ve  been 
in  the  program  for  12  days  now  and,  to  my  surprise, 
it  seems  to  be  working.  The  workers  here  don’t  tell 
, you  what  to  do,  when  to  do  it  or  how  to  do  it,  because 
I they  realize  a person  is  here  to  help  himself.  The 
I burden  is  on  your  own  shoulders  and  no  one  else’s. 

‘‘How  often  I depended  on  other  people  to  do 
everything  for  me,  especially  my  wife,  but  in  this 
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environment  it’s  strictly  up  to  you.  I’ve  found  by 
listening  and  expressing  my  own  feelings  and  experi- 
ences in  our  group  therapy  sessions  that  I can  relate 
to  and  learn  from  other  people  in  the  group.  I haven’t 
had  a drink  in  12  days  and  I’ve  never  felt  better. 

‘‘I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  up  for  the  years 
of  my  life  that  have  been  wasted  with  my  former 
companion — the  bottle.” 

These  comments  come  from  patients  in  Opera- 
tion Awareness’  resident  treatment  facility,  the  Half- 
way House.  Set  up  in  1972,  Halfway  House  today 
employs  25  persons,  including  four  counselors.  It  can 
accommodate  37  men  and  12  women. 

When  an  individual’s  drug  or  alcohol  abuse  is 
out  of  control  and  he’s  not  functioning  elfectively  in 
his  unit,  he  applies  for  admittance  to  the  Halfway 
House.  Treatment  there  spans  4 weeks. 

The  first  2 weeks,  the  soldier  lives  at  the  Half- 
way House  24  hours  a day  and  goes  through  individual 
and  group  therapy.  Patients  are  encouraged  to  use 
on-post  craft  shops  as  an  alternative  to  taking  drugs. 

The  final  2 weeks  the  individual  works  in  his 
unit  and  stays  at  the  Halfway  House  at  night.  He’s 
observed  by  his  company  commander  for  progress  in 
job  performance  and  attitude.  After  this  treatment, 
the  individual  may  be  referred  to  the  nonresident 
program. 
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Operation  Awareness  covers  a 360-day  period. 
The  individual  may  receive  his  4 weeks  of  treatment 
at  the  Halfway  House  at  any  point  in  the  cycle, 
depending  on  the  severity  of  the  problem. 

Whether  the  patient  is  working  at  his  unit,  or 
in  the  nonresident  program,  his  progress  is  monitored 
periodically  by  Halfway  House  counselors.  After  360 
days  in  the  program,  the  client  is  evaluated.  If  the 
rehabilitation  is  judged  unsuccessful,  he’s  separated 
from  the  service. 

The  nonresident  program  is  designed  for  people 
with  less  severe  drug  problems.  While  in  this  program 
the  individual  talks  to  a counselor  once  or  twice  a 
week  and  receives  group  therapy. 

For  Operation  Awareness,  Fort  Bragg’s  Wo- 
mack Army  Hospital  provides  detoxification  facilities 
and  a separate  ward  for  “detox”  patients. 

Detoxification  is  the  removal  of  a drug  from 
the  body  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  drug  for 
an  extended  period.  The  procedure  can  cause  dis- 
comfort and  even  death  so  the  individual  should  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a physician.  Detoxifi- 
cation lasts  from  2 to  5 days  after  which  the  patient 
is  referred  to  the  resident  facility  for  treatment. 

After  successful  rehabilitation,  all  records  of 
treatment  are  destroyed;  however,  this  does  not  apply 
to  any  information  that  may  be  entered  into  the  indi- 
vidual’s medical  record  for  future  reference. 

The  program  is  open  to  active  or  retired  mili- 
tary personnel,  their  dependents  and  Department  of 
the  Army  civilians.  Those  eligible  may  enter  the  pro- 
gram, whether  they  volunteer  or  not,  through  one  of 
five  ways.  These  are  listed  below: 

Self-referral.  A soldier  who  realizes  he  has  a 
problem  and  enters  the  program  on  his  own  cannot 
be  punished  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  (UCMJ)  for  the  incidental  possession  of  drugs 
or  use  at  the  time  he  volunteers. 

Command  referral.  A company  commander  re- 
alizes that  a member  of  his  unit  has  a drug  problem 
and  may  order  him  to  attend  the  program. 

Medical  referral.  There  are  several  ways  to 
enter  the  Operation  Awareness  program  by  this  route. 
For  example,  if  an  individual  has  a traffic  accident 
due  to  excessive  drinking,  a physician  may  refer  the 
individual  to  Operation  Awareness  for  evaluation  and 
eventually  he  may  be  entered  into  the  program 

MP  blotter.  The  Military  Police  screen  their 
blotter  daily.  If  an  individual’s  name  appears  on  the 
blotter  for  a first-time,  drug-related  offense,  he’s  re- 
quired to  attend  a class  on  drugs  and  alcohol  outlining 
what’s  available  to  him  through  Operation  Awareness. 

If  a second  drug-related  offense  occurs,  he’s 
required  to  talk  with  a counselor  from  Operation 
Awareness  and  his  company  commander  is  notified. 
If  the  commander  and  counselor  agree  that  there’s 
a definite  problem,  the  individual  is  automatically 
admitted  to  the  program. 

Urine  testing.  Every  Fort  Bragg  unit  is  required 
to  submit  2 percent  of  its  personnel  monthly  for  the 
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urine  drug  detection  test.  If  a company  commander 
feels  there  are  problems  within  his  unit,  he  may  re- 
quest that  a particular  member  of  his  unit  or  the  entire 
unit  be  tested. 

If  the  result  is  positive,  the  man  is  sent  to  his 
local  dispensary  to  determine  whether  or  not  it’s  a 
positive  result,  perhaps  due  to  prescription  medica- 
tion. If  the  result  is  determined  positive  because  of 
an  illegal  drug,  the  man  is  sent  to  Operation  Aware- 
ness where  he  submits  urine  for  testing  twice  a week 
for  one  month. 

If  there  are  no  further  positive  results,  no  fur- 
ther actions  are  taken.  If,  however  there  are  further 
positive  results,  the  man  is  entered  into  the  Operation 
Awareness  program  for  treatment. 

Education  is  a key  feature  in  the  Operation 
Awareness  program.  “The  purpose  of  education  is  to 
stop  drug  abuse  before  it  starts,  and  if  it  has  already 
started,  to  intervene  before  it  gets  the  individual  into 
more  serious  problems,”  says  Manuel  Early,  educa- 
tion coordinator  for  Operation  Awareness. 

Operation  Awareness  offers  two  1-week  classes 
to  help  curb  drug  abuse.  The  Key  Personnel  Course 
is  aimed  at  company  commanders  and  first  sergeants. 
It’s  designed  to  give  these  key  people  factual  infor- 
mation about  drugs  and  to  assist  them  in  handling 
drug-related  problems  within  their  unit. 

The  Drug  Education  Specialist  Course  is  at- 
tended mainly  by  enlisted  personnel.  During  this 
course  students  receive  factual  information  about 
drugs  and  the  Army  drug  prevention  program.  The 
exemption  policy  is  explained  and  they  are  instructed 
in  classroom  techniques. 

Here  the  drug  education  specialist  learns 
various  ways  to  introduce  the  potential  drug  abuser 
to  alternatives  other  than  using  drugs. 

A study  conducted  in  1973  showed  that  the 
Army  lost  a division’s  equivalent  in  man-hours  be- 
cause of  alcohol  abuse. 

Operation  Awareness’  Outreach  Program  is 
among  the  first  for  the  Army’s  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Prevention  and  Control  Program.  Members  of  the 
Operation  Awareness  staff  give  classes  upon  request, 
to  various  Fort  Bragg  units. 

One  of  the  sergeants  who  conducts  the  classes 
says:  “Fifty-two  percent  of  the  people  who  come  to 
Operation  Awareness  are  self-referrals.  This  indicates 
to  me  that  we  are  reaching  people.” 

Through  the  ADAPCP  and  programs  such  as 
Operation  Awareness,  those  suffering  the  deadly  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  are  finding  a place 
to  go  for  help. 

A graduate  of  the  program,  now  a non-practic- 
ing alcoholic,  gives  it  the  ultimate  tribute: 

“If  you  feel  that  your  drinking  is  affecting  your 
life,  I know  from  personal  experience  that  the  Army’s 
Drug  and  Alcohol  Prevention  and  Control  Program, 
the  Halfway  House,  plus  your  own  desire  to  stop 
drinking,  will  work  the  miracle  of  getting  you  off  the 
long  and  hard  road  of  alcoholism.”  Q 
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His  Hobby  — 
Helping  People 
in  Trouble 
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WHEN  ONE  MAN  is  referred  to 
as  a saint  in  disguise,  a reformed 
alcoholic  and  drug  addict,  an  ex- 
cellent newspaper  writer  and  a tal- 
ented “rapper,”  he’s  certainly  not 
average. 

To  soldiers  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  Pat  Reese  is  all  of  these — 
writer,  reporter,  adviser,  lecturer 
and  drug  expert. 

Reese  is  a reporter  for  the 
Fayetteville,  N.C.,  Observer.  He 
devotes  almost  all  of  his  spare 
time,  and  more,  to  the  Fort  Bragg 
community. 

All  of  the  drug  abuse/ 
prevention  programs  at  Fort  Bragg 
involve  Reese  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. In  July  1975  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  Lieutenant  General  Henry  E. 
Emerson,  the  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  and  Fort  Bragg  commander, 
to  be  his  drug  and  alcohol  consult- 
ant, advising  on  the  civilian  com- 
munity and  the  Fort  Bragg  drug 
programs. 

Reese’s  involvement  in  the 
Bragg  program  started  several 
years  earlier.  He  was  presented  the 
Outstanding  Civilian  Service 
Medal  in  1972  for  his  pioneer  work 
with  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  in 
the  military. 

Reese  attributes  much  of  his 
success  in  drug  rehabilitation  to 
personal  experience.  He  was  once 
hooked  on  alcohol  and  narcotics. 
He  knows  the  misery  and  torture 
of  trying  to  go  straight. 

“When  I was  27  I went  to 
my  first  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
meeting.  I stayed  clean  for  about 
3 months,  but  it  was  on  again,  off 
again.  I thought  liquor  was  a sub- 
stitute for  morphine.” 
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“I  say  I’m  an  alcoholic  and 
drug  addict  because  once  you’ve 
been  there,  you’re  there  for  the 
rest  of  your  life — one  drink  from 
drunk,  and  one  smoke  from  being 
high,”  he  says. 

Reese  tells  his  experiences 
to  the  Fort  Bragg  troops  through 
rap  sessons.  He  wants  to  speak  to 
the  men  in  every  battalion  on  post. 
He  talks  with  them  about  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  drugs,  their  effects 
and  the  legal  consequences  of  drug 
involvement. 

Reese’s  first  group  discus- 
sion in  the  late  1960s  was  among 
the  first  rap  sessions  in  the  Army. 
He  has  been  giving  speeches  and 
talking  to  the  whole  world  about 
drugs  ever  since.  ‘‘I  never  really 
intended  to  get  into  these  drug 
programs  as  much  as  I have.  One 
thing  just  led  to  another.” 

Reese’s  involvement  in- 
cludes working  with  Fort  Bragg’s 
Operation  Awareness.  His  rap  ses- 
sions are  also  part  of  the  Outreach 
Program  at  Fort  Bragg.  He  speaks 
at  Operation  Awareness  classes  on 
drug  identification  and  passes 
around  simulated  samples  of  com- 
mon and  not-so-common  drugs  so 
unit  commanders  can  identify 
them.  His  classes  are  informal, 
informative  and  usually  followed 
by  discussion  sessions. 

“If  dependent  children  get 
into  trouble.  I’ll  do  my  best  to  set 
them  straight.  Or  if  a parent  finds 
his  child  on  some  kind  of  drug,  I 
want  the  parents  to  get  to  me  be- 
fore they  tear  into  their  kid. 
Parents  yelling  at  their  children  will 
do  more  harm  than  good.  If  I can 
talk  with  the  child,  I know  we’ll  do 
much  better  than  if  he’s  punished 
and  then  left  alone  again.” 

His  drug  involvement  in  the 
civilian  community  includes  help- 
ing Project  DARE  (Drug  and  Alco- 
hol Rehabilitation  Experiment),  the 
Myrover-Reese  Fellowship  Home 
plus  speaking  engagements  at 
various  clubs  and  working  with  in- 
dividual families. 

Reese  has  also  given  talks  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  hospi- 
tals, universities  and  various 
schools  and  workshops. 

Several  years  ago  he  spoke 


before  the  Army’s  World  Drug 
Conference.  He’s  also  given  testi- 
mony before  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics. 

Reese  serves  on  the  Army 
Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Braxton  Bragg  Chapter  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States 
Army  (AUSA). 

He’s  also  a consultant  with 
the  Cumberland  County  Mental 
Health  Center  on  drug  abuse  and 
alcoholism.  In  1973,  Reese  joined 
Lt  Gen  Emerson  in  Korea  to  talk 
to  the  2d  Infantry  Division  about 
drug  abuse. 

Reese’s  personal  interest  in 
each  individual  makes  him  credible 
to  people  he  helps.  “If  a young 
man  or  soldier  gets  busted  for 
drugs  on  a misdemeanor,  he  can 
come  to  me.  Most  soldiers  know 
I’m  available  to  help  them  when 
they  need  it. 

“When  a guy  comes  to  me,” 
Reese  continues,  “we’ll  do  some 
dealing.  If  he’ll  commit  himself  to 
me,  chances  are  he’ll  be  able  to  go 
on  probation  with  the  judge’s  co- 
operation. I won’t  ask  a judge,  or 
any  person,  to  do  anything  morally 
wrong  or  illegal.  Whatever  I tell  the 
judge  is  true.  I won’t  lie  to  him  or 
to  the  guys  I help.  But  I know  what 
I can  try  to  do  for  these  guys  if 
I’m  given  the  chance.  I ask  the 
judge  to  just  let  me  try  before 
sending  the  guy  to  jail.” 

If  he  decides  to  make  the 
commitment,  the  offender  chooses 
a specific  number  of  days  to  be 
with  Reese,  rapping  and  rehabili- 
tating. The  offender  goes  with 
Reese  out  on  the  street  and  finds 
someone  who  has  the  same  type 
problem.  Then  the  three  will  talk 
about  their  problems. 

“I  want  to  get  the  dude  in- 
volved in  helping  others,”  Reese 
explains. 

Part  of  Reese’s  territory  in- 
cludes the  streets  where  dope  is  out 
and  around.  A normal  night  finds 
him  in  one  of  the  topless  joints 
drinking  coke  and  chain-smoking 
cigarettes.  His  bar  visits  put  him  in 
the  environment  where  people  with 
problems  are  usually  found. 

An  admirer  of  Reese  com- 


ments, “Pat  is  the  kind  of  man 
people  trust.  In  dealing  with  drug 
offenders,  it’s  important  to  have 
this  trait.” 

Reese  associates  with 
enough  people  that  he  gets  to  know 
where  drugs  can  be  found.  But  as 
a rule  he  won’t  turn  people  in.  He’s 
there  mainly  to  help.  “I’m  here  to 
get  the  guys  straight,  help  them  all 
I can,  and  for  that  I need  their  trust 
in  return. 

“Don’t  get  me  wrong, 
though,”  he  adds.  “A  lot  of  people 
despise  me.  Many  of  them  don’t 
approve  of  what  I do  and  how  I 
do  it.” 

Among  his  admirers  are 
several  deaf-mutes.  While  on  the 
streets,  he  may  stop  and  “chat” 
with  them  using  sign  language. 
Reese  says  that  he  learned  their 
language  when  he  worked  on  a 
newspaper  that  had  deaf-mutes  as 
linotype  operators.  “It’s  unbeliev- 
able how  lonely  and  scared  those 
people  are.  They  live  their  lives  in 
a world  of  strangers.” 

Although  many  of  his  days 
are  devoted  to  drug  problems  and 
programs,  he  still  finds  time  for 
other  things  that  matter. 

Reese  has  an  18-year-old 
son  who  means  the  world  to  him. 
“I  see  people  who  have  never  told 
their  children  they  love  them.  I find 
that  hard  to  accept,  since  I love  my 
son  so  much.” 

He’s  also  devoted  to  his 
professional  newspaper  career.  At 
49,  he’s  been  in  newspaper  work 
for  35  years.  He  writes  about 
crime,  the  courts  and  drugs. 

Reese  has  received  several 
journalistic  awards,  including  an 
award  for  best  feature  writer  in 
North  Carolina  in  1968.  The  Ob- 
server was  nominated  for  the  Pu- 
litzer prize  because  of  one  of  his 
articles,  and  his  stories  on  drugs 
won  the  newspaper  a national 
award  from  the  American  Legion. 

Born  in  Hendersonville, 
N.C.,  Reese  joined  the  Navy  in 
World  War  II.  He  also  attended  the 
University  of  Georgia  before  mov- 
ing into  journalism. 

Helping  people  on  drugs 
isn’t  his  only  hobby.  “I  especially 
love  to  fish,”  he  says.  □ 
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The  Chain  of  Command  at  Work 

It's  been  widely  reprinted  in  publications  of  other  armies,  but  in  case 
you  haven't  seen  it,  the  following  classic  in  command  com- 
munications— author  unknown — is  submitted  by  Master  Sergeant  William 
Coombs,  Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Pa. 

Colonel  to  Executive  Officer: 

At  nine  o'clock  tomorrow,  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  something  which  does  not  happen  every  day.  Get 
the  men  to  fall  out  in  the  company  street  in  their  fatigues 
so  they  will  see  this  rare  phenomenon  and  I'll  explain  it  to 
them.  In  case  of  inclement  weather,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
see  anything,  so  take  the  men  to  the  gym. 

Executive  Officer  to  Captain: 

By  order  of  the  colonel,  tomorrow  at  nine  o’clock,  there 
will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun;  if  it  rains,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  see  it  from  the  company  street,  so  then,  in  fatigues,  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  will  take  place  in  the  gym,  something  that 
does  not  happen  every  day. 

Captain  to  Lieutenant: 

By  order  of  the  colonel  in  fatigues  tomorrow  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  inauguration  of  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun  will  take  place  in  the  gym.  The  colonel  will  give  the  order 
if  it  should  rain,  something  which  occurs  every  day. 

Lieutenant  to  Sergeant: 

Tomorrow  at  nine  the  colonel  in  fatigues  will  eclipse 
the  sun  in  the  gym  as  it  occurs  every  day  if  it  is  a nice  day; 
if  it  rains,  then  in  the  company  street. 

Sergeant  to  Corporal: 

Tomorrow  at  nine  the  eclipse  of  the  colonel  in  fatigues 
will  take  place  by  cause  of  the  sun.  If  it  rains  in  the  gym, 
something  which  does  not  take  place  every  day,  you  will  fall 
out  in  the  company  street. 

Comments  Among  the  Privates: 

Tomorrow  if  it  rains,  it  looks  as  if  the  sun  will  eclipse 
the  colonel  in  the  gym.  It’s  a shame  that  this  doesn't  occur 
every  day. 


Guideline  for  Writers 

Some  handy  advice  from  the  Editor 

I 1.  Each  pronoun  agrees  with  their  antecedent. 

I 2.  Just  between  you  and  I.  case  is  important. 

1 3.  A preposition  is  a poor  word  to  end  a sentence  with, 

j 4.  Verbs  has  to  agree  with  their  subjects. 

1 5.  Don't  use  no  double  negatives. 

\ 6.  A writer  mustn’t  shift  your  point  of  view. 

7.  When  dangling,  don’t  use  participles. 

8.  Join  clauses  good,  like  a conjunction  should. 

9.  Don’t  write  a run-on  sentence  you  got  to  punctuate  it. 

10.  About  sentence  fragments. 

11.  In  letters  themes  reports  articles  and  stuff  like  that  we 
use  commas  to  keep  a string  of  items  apart. 

12.  Don’t  use  commas,  which  aren’t  necessary. 

13.  Don’t  Abbrev. 


Insulating  the  Facts 

Since  the  success  of  "Roots,”  research  into  family  history 
has  enjoyed  a surge  of  popularity.  Professional  genealogists 
have  learned  to  display  special  sensitivity  when  describing  their 
customers’  ancestors.  One  researcher  reportedly  obliged  a 
proper  Georgia  matron  by  writing  in  her  family  history:  "One 
of  your  grandfathers  occupied  the  chair  of  applied  electricity 
at  one  of  America’s  best  known  institutions.  He  was  very  much 
attached  to  his  position  and  literally  died  in  harness." 

Genealogical  translation:  Grandfather  was  electrocuted 
at  Sing  Sing. 

From  National  Geographic  News  Service 


"It’s  semi-automatic — you  manipulate  one  end,  and 
the  other  end  does  the  work." 


"They  must  have  good  food — all  the  147th  Truck  Com- 
pany truck  drivers  eat  there.” 


1st  Lt  Don  Vacquera  and  SSgl  Bob  DeVoe 
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POLICE  OFFICER  Jeff  Collins 
holds  a steady  bead  with  his 
shotgun  on  the  back  of  the  fugi- 
tive holding  a hostage.  His 
partner,  Officer  Don  White,  aims 
his  12-gauge  riot  gun,  loaded 
with  deer  slug,  at  the  same  fugi- 
tive. 

The  situation  is  potentially 
explosive.  Both  officers  are  out 
of  the  gunman's  sight  but  poised 
for  action  in  the  event  the  crimi- 
nal decides  to  harm  his  hostage. 

Collins  and  White  watch 
and  listen  as  their  command  ser- 
geant, Norm  Haggy,  unarmed 
with  hands  raised  above  his  head, 
pleads  with  the  fugitive  to  give 
up  his  hostage  and  surrender. 

After  a few  tense  mo- 
ments, it’s  all  over. 

The  “fugitive”  slips  his 
empty  weapon  in  his  pocket;  and 
the  “hostage”  turns  to  his  captor 
and  smiles. 

“Just  be  glad  it’s  a training 
exercise,”  says  Collins. 

One  weekend  a month  Air 
Force  Sergeant  Collins  serves  as 
range  instructor  with  the  Ohio  Air 
National  Guard’s  121st  Combat 
Support  Group  at  Rickenbacker 
Air  Force  Base. 

“We  hold  similar  training 
sessions  weekly  to  keep  in  shape 
and  to  rehearse  our  roles  both 
mentally  and  physically,”  Collins 
says.  “We  continually  keep  in 
mind  that  these  situations  do 
happen  and  we’ve  got  to  be 
ready.” 

Don  White,  is  also  an  Ohio 
National  Guardsman.  As  a mili- 
tary policeman,  he’s  a specialist 
4 assigned  to  the  38th  Military 
Police  Company  in  Worthington. 

Both  Collins  and  White  are 
members  of  the  Columbus  Police 
Department’s  elite  special  weap- 
ons and  tactics  (SWAT)  team. 

A former  Army  Airborne 
Ranger,  Collins  used  his  military 
skills  to  teach  special  tactics, 
such  as  rappelling  and  guerilla 
warfare  techniques,  to  new 
members  of  the  SWAT  team.  His 


FIRST  LIEUTENANT  DON  VAQUERA  and  STAFF  SER- 
GEANT BOB  OEVOE  are  assigned  to  the  Public  Infor- 
mation Office,  Ohio  Army  National  Guard.  Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. 


military  experience  also  taught 
the  value  of  patience  and  profi- 
ciency in  all  types  of  weaponry. 

The  Columbus  SWAT  unit, 
formed  in  1973,  is  composed  of 
40  highly  trained  members  divid- 
ed into  six  teams.  A team  con- 
sists of  one  sergeant  and  five 
patrolmen. 

An  intensive  6-month 
training  period  is  required  for  all 
SWAT  candidates.  Officers  are 
then  placed  on  a reserve  list. 

Upon  call-up,  officers  re- 
ceive an  additional  80  hours  of 
tactics,  weapons  and  psycholog- 
ical training.  “We  teach  our  peo- 
ple to  use  their  heads  when  it 
comes  to  dangerous  situations,” 
Collins  says. 

The  outwardly  quiet  and 
unassuming  Collins  emphasizes 
that  real-life  situations  aren’t  like 
TV  dramas.  “The  days  of  playing 
hero  have  no  place  with  the 
SWAT  team.” 

White  adds,  “Charging 
into  a dangerous  situation  in- 
volving a gunman  is  the  quickest 
way  in  the  world  to  get  killed.  A 
lot  of  people  go  with  the  TV 
image.  They  think  we  sit  around, 
drink  coffee  and  wait  for  a call, 
but  that’s  not  the  case.  When  not 
engaged  in  specialized  training, 
the  SWAT  team  patrols  the 
streets  of  Columbus.” 

White,  a 4-year  veteran 
with  the  Columbus  police  force, 
and  a 6-year  member  of  the 
Buckeye  Guard,  notes  that  SWAT 
standards  are  extremely  high — 
and  for  good  reason. 

“We  have  a lot  of  trust  in 
each  other.  You  have  to  when  the 
chips  are  down.  Our  people  must 
qualify  with  scores  in  the  90s 
each  week  with  the  shotgun,  rifle 
and  service  revolver.  (Regular 
police  officers  are  required  to 
maintain  a score  in  the  mid-70s.) 

White  joined  the  SWAT 
team  to  expand  his  knowledge  of 
police  work.  “Some  guys  decide 
they  want  to  be  detectives  or 
narcs  after  a few  years  on  the 
force.  I chose  SWAT  because 
you’re  where  the  action  is.  You’re 
given  the  opportunity  to  think  for 
yourself.”  □ 
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s new  handle  on  an  old  problem 


Maj  Louis  J.  Lacerra 


an  Army  Reserve  unit  in  New 
York  City  is  trying  a rela- 
tively new  management  tool 
called  organizational  effective- 
ness (OE)  to  tackle  an  old  prob- 
lem. It’s  a problem  that  has  long 
resisted  traditional  solutions — 
how  to  recruit  and  retain  soldiers 
in  the  reserves. 

The  concept  of  OE  is  being 
tested  at  several  locations  under 
auspices  of  the  U.S.  Army  Forces 
Command  (FORSCOM).  It’s  de- 
signed to  open  up  channels  of 
communication,  to  assist  the 
commander  with  problems  and 
to  create  an  atmosphere  where 
people  can  openly  discuss  their 
ideas.  The  aim  is  to  get  more 
people  involved  in  the  day-to-day 
workings  of  the  unit  and  thereby 
improve  morale  and  unit  effec- 
tiveness. (See  “Your  Opinion 
Counts,’’  December  ’76  soldiers.) 

The  353d  Civil  Affairs 
Command,  headed  by  Brigadier 
General  Pellegrino  P.  Bavetta, 
has  been  selected  by  FORSCOM 
to  supervise  and  administer  a 
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for  the  353d  Civil  Affairs  Command,  77th  U.S.  Army 
Reservo  Command,  New  York. 


personnel  retention  survey  within 
the  77th  Army  Reserve  Command 
(ARCOM). 

“I  think  organizational  ef- 
fectiveness is  an  outstanding 
management  tool  which  will  en- 
able a commanding  officer  to 
identify  unit  problem  areas  that 
might  be  adversely  affecting  a 
unit’s  recruiting  and  retention 
efforts.  It’s  not  a cure-all.  A solu- 
tion to  recruiting  and  retention 
is  command  involvement,’’  says 
Brig  Gen  Bavetta.  “The  OE 
process  helps  the  commander 
get  a better  feel  for  how  his  unit 
is  functioning.’’ 

OE  usually  includes  study- 
ing the  unit  with  a written  survey, 
through  individual  and  group  in- 
terviews, or  both.  This  helps  the 
commander  learn  how  the  chain 
of  command  and  the  troops  think 
the  unit  is  doing.  It  gives  junior 
officers  and  enlisted  members  an 
input  into  solving  unit  problems. 

The  77th  ARCOM  project 
consists  of  five  separate  phases: 
training,  assessments,  data  ac- 
cumulation, action  planning  and 
reassessments. 

The  3-month  project  is 
aimed  at  greatly  improving  re- 


tention and  enlistments  within 
the  ARCOM.  Some  3,000  group 
personnel  interviews  are  being 
conducted  in  all  of  the  112  units 
within  the  ARCOM. 

Colonel  George  L.  Scroc- 
co,  project  officer  from  the  353d, 
and  his  20-member  officer  and 
enlisted  team  developed  a 2-hour 
group  interview  of  selected  per- 
sonnel in  Army  Reserve  centers 
in  New  York  State. 

Interview  groups  consist  of 
between  seven  and  15  people 
representing  three  distinct 
groups — E4s  and  below,  E5s  to 
E7s  and  E8s  to  03s.  Questions 
range  from  “When  were  you  first 
asked  to  reenlist  or  extend?’’  to 
“What  do  you  consider  the  areas 
in  the  Army  Reserve  which  need 
to  be  improved?’’  Individual 
responses  are  collected  and 
computerized  for  analysis  by 
technical  assistance  personnel  at 
Headquarters  FORSCOM  and  at 
Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

A detailed  analysis  in  the 
form  of  a computer  printout  will 
be  furnished  each  unit  com- 
mander so  that  he  may  develop 
an  effective  program  based  on 
recommendations  contained  in 
the  final  report.  A follow-up  sur- 
vey will  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine what,  if  any,  changes  have 
resulted  from  the  survey. 

Civil  affairs  units  are  espe- 
cially qualified  to  use  OE.  The 
353d  soldiers  serving  on  the  OE 
team  include  attorneys,  social 
workers,  educators,  bankers  and 
accountants.  All  are  experts  in 
a variety  of  fields  with  outstand- 
ing credentials. 

“These  civil  affairs  per- 
sonnel are  charged  with  dealing 
with  civilian  populations,  and 
therefore,  are  particularly  trained 
to  deal  with  the  public  as  indi- 
viduals,’’ says  Gen  Bavetta.  “We 
look  forward  to  the  challenge  of 
participating  in  this  project.’’  □ 


Sample  Survey  Questions 

Questions  asked  during  the  group  and  individual  interviews  of  an 
OE  survey  attempt  to  uncover  problems  in  the  unit.  The  participant  is 
quizzed  on  how  he  or  she  feels  about  the  unit  and  his  relationship  to 
it.  The  following  are  typical  topics  for  discussion  and  response; 


I am  satisfied  with  my  job  in  the 
Army  Reserve. 

Communication  up  the  chain  of 
command  is  accurate  and  adequate. 
Promotion  opportunities  are  ex- 
plained to  me. 

The  orders  I get  are  clear,  concise 
and  not  contradicted. 

I respect  my  commander  as  an 
effective  leader. 

Unit  inspections  are  reasonable  and 
consistent. 


Classroom  instruction  at  drills  is 
well  prepared  and  presented. 

I am  offered  sufficient  training  to 
advance  in  my  MOS. 

Pay,  allowances  and  insurance  are 
important  in  making  a decision  to 
remain  in  the  Army  Reserve. 
Serving  my  country  is  important  to 
my  decision  to  join  the  Army  Re- 
serve. 

My  commander  is  concerned  about 
my  welfare  and  progress. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  54,  56) 


• U .S  . Army  Marksmanship  Unit  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga. , designated  as  a unit  of  choice. . . . 
So  have  marksmanship  training  units  at  Forts 
Meade,  Md,;  Riley,  Kans.;  andOrd,  Calif.... 
Option  open  to  first-term  enlistees  and  those  re- 
enlisting who  have  6 years  service  or  less. . . . 
Reserve  Component  soldiers  may  enter  active 
duty  under  same  provisions. . . .Need  letter  of 
acceptance  from  USAMU  commander. . . .Write  to 
Commander,  USAMU,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  31905, 
or  call  Autovon  835-4916  or  commercial  (404) 
545-4916  for  details. 


• Golden  Knights  are  accepting  applications 
until  September  1 for  their  annual  tryout  pro- 
gram . . . .Applicants  must  be  enlisted  members 
in  active  Army , airborne  qualified , hold  a 
USPA  Class  D license  or  have  200  free  falls , 
and  have  an  excellent  military  record. . . .For 
application  forms , send  self-addressed  envelope 
to:  U.S.  Army  Parachute  Team,  ATTN:  Tryout 
NCOIC,  Box  126,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  28307. 


• Twelve  stateside  United  Service  Organiza- 
tion centers  have  been  transferred  to  YMCA  con- 
trol. . . .These  centers  have  been  operated  by 
YMCA  and  financed  by  USO . . . .Transfer  will 
allow  USO  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  ser- 
vice abroad. . . .DOD  has  requested  that  12  more 
USO  facilities  be  opened  overseas. 


• New  DA  training  film , "Tee  for  Two  or  MOS 
Mismatch" , set  for  release  to  Army  training 
centers  and  service  schools  soon. . . .Film  deals 
with  MOS  structure,  career  progression,  skill 
qualification  and  reclassification. . .also,  the 
consequences  of  MOS  mismatches. . . .Will  be 
used  as  part  of  orientation  on  soldier  utilization . 


• Army  took  second  place  in  both  men's  and 
women's  competition  in  1977  Interservice 
Volleyball  Championships. . . .Air  Force  was  first 
in  both  categories . 


FOR  NEW  SOLDIERS 

Each  month,  SOLDIERS  will  pul  Items  ol  Interest  lor  new  soldiers  In  this 
column.  All  soldiers  Interested  In  what’s  happening  at  Army  training  activities 
are  Invited  to  read  and  contribute.  Action  photos  ol  training,  and  uselul  tacts 
new  soldiers  should  know  are  welcome.  Address:  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria,  Va„  22314,  ATTN:  NEW  SOLDIERS. 

• Noncommissioned  officers  in  the  grade  of  E8 
wear  one  of  two  kinds  of  stripes . The  difference 
is  the  lozenge , more  commonly  called  the  "dia- 
mond," in  the  stripes  of  the  first  sergeant.  This 
is  how  they  look,  and  an  explanation  of  what  they 
mean: 

The  position  of  first  sergeant  is 
second  only  to  command  sergeant 
major  in  importance,  responsibility 
and  prestige . NCOs  assigned  that 
position  normally  are  E8s,  and  are 
entitled  to  wear  first  sergeant  stripes. 
The  first  sergeant  is  the  senior  non- 
commissioned officer  in  companies , 
batteries  and  troops . He  is  respon- 
sible for  conducting  unit  administra- 
tion , and  operations  as  directed  by 
the  unit  commander . 

An  E8  not  serving  as  a first  sergeant 
wears  the  same  stripes  without  the 
diamond,  and  is  referred  to  as  a mas- 
ter sergeant.  Generally  assigned  to 
staff  positions,  master  sergeants  per- 
form duties  and  advise  on  administra- 
tion, operations  and  personnel. 


Topless  Billet 
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FIVE  WAYS  TO  BE  A BETTER  BOATER 


July  3 to  9 is  National  Safe  Boating  Week.  To 
those  who  operate  the  Nation's  8 million  small 
boating  craft,  the  date  is  a reminder  to  take 
precautions  on  the  water.  A few  suggestions: 

1.  Get  some  boating  education . Your  local 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  offers  classes  and 
information,  as  do  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
boating  safety  education  offices  of  various  state 
governments . 

2.  Observe  navigation  rules.  For  a specific 
area,  write  to  a nearby  Coast  Guard  Marine  In- 
spection Office  or  to  the  Commandant  (CHS), 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Washington,  D.C.  20226. 

3.  Don't  overcrowd  the  boat.  Know  how 
much  weight  your  boat  can  carry.  Reduce  the 
limit  if  you're  traveling  on  rough  water  . 

4.  Wear  life  preservers,  especially  if  you 
can't  swim.  Those  vests  or  belts  may  not  look 
glamorous,  but  in  an  emergency  they'll  keep 
you  afloat. 

5.  Be  prepared  for  emergencies,  in  case  of: 
Person  overboard.  Swing  the  stern  (back) 

of  the  boat  away  from  the  victim.  As  soon  as 
possible,  throw  a lifesaving  device.  Keep  the 


victim  in  full  view  at  all  times . 

Fire  on  board.  Use  a fire  extinguisher. 

Try  to  throw  burning  materials  overboard . At- 
tempt to  get  the  fire  away  from  the  wind  flow . 
Make  preparations  to — 

Abandon  ship.  Give  distress  signals. 

Make  sure  everyone  is  wearing  a life  preserver 
or  find  something  floatable  to  hang  onto.  Don't 
try  to  swim  ashore  unless  it's  very  close.  Keep 
the  group  together . 


SWIMMING  SAFETY 


If  you're  a boating  enthusiast,  you  should 
know  how  to  swim  in  case  of  an  emergency . 

But  even  the  best  swimmers  can  get  into  dan- 
ger . Most  drownings  occur  in  unsupervised 
areas.  If  you're  near  a swimmer  in  trouble, 
here's  what  you  can  do: 

• Throw  the  victim  something  buoyant  that 
will  support  him  in  the  water . 

• Extend  a rope,  vine  or  tree  branch  he  can 
hold  onto  while  you  pull  him  in. 

• Your  last  attempt  should  be  to  swim  to  the 
victim . He  may  be  in  shock  or  panic  and  could 
take  you  down  with  him . 

• Once  you've  gotten  the  victim  out  of  the 


water,  check  his  breathing.  If  he  isn't  breath- 
ing, immediately  begin  mouth-to-mouth  resus- 
citation. This  can  be  done  step  by  step: 

1.  Remove  all  foreign  matter  from  the  vic- 
tim's mouth. 

2.  Tilt  his  head  back  so  his  chin  points  up 
and  tongue  doesn't  block  his  throat. 

3.  Hold  the  victim's  nostrils  shut  and  blow 
into  his  mouth  until  his  chest  rises . 

4.  Remove  your  mouth  to  allow  the  air  to 
flow  out. 

5.  Repeat  this  process  every  5 seconds-- 3 
seconds  for  children — until  normal  breathing 
is  restored . 
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BITS  AND  PIECES 


• nOD's  special  program  for  review  of  Viet- 
nam-era  discharges  received  12,148  requests 
for  review  during  first  8 days  of  program .... 
DA  officials  said  141  deserters  requested  review 
as  of  April  13 ..  .However , deserters  must  first 
return  to  military  control  and  be  discharged 
prior  to  review ...  .Those  other  than  deserters 
may  request  review  by  calling  (800)  325-4040 
(Except  in  Missouri,  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii:  call  (314)  423-9120  collect)  ...  .Program 
expires  October  4. 

• New  organization , called  Army  Automation 
Directorate  (AAD) , Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
has  been  approved  to  replace  existing  Manage- 
ment Information  Systems  Directorate  (MISD)  by 

the  beginning  of  FY  1978 AAD  will  have 

Army  Staff  authority  over  all  categories  of  com- 
puter systems, . , .MISD  covered  only  manage- 
ment information  systems, 

• MEDAL  OF  HONOR  exhibit , below , pictori- 
ally  traces  history  of  medal  and  includes  actual 
medals  that  have  been  used  since  1862 . . . .Ex- 
hibit is  one  of  many  produced  by  U .S  . Army 
Recruiting  Command  for  public  information  and 
recruiting  purposes . 


A Timely  Miscellany  of  Facts 
and  Figures  About  Our  Army 

Upgrading  Discharges.  During  the  Vietnam-era  (August  4,  1964 — 
March  28, 1973)  a total  of  7.8  million  discharges  were  issued  by  the  armed 
forces.  Of  these,  97  percent  were  Honorable.  Only  28,759  Bad  Conduct 
and  1,903  Dishonorable  discharges  were  imposed  by  courts-martial  and 
upheld  by  the  judicial  review  process.  The  biggest  share  of  the  less- 
than-honorable  discharges  (some  173,000)  were  Undesirable  determi- 
nations made  administratively. 

Under  a Special  Discharge  Review  Program  for  certain  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  begun  April  5,  1977,  Discharge  Review  Boards  of  the  military 
departments  are  reviewing  discharges  on  a case-by-case  basis  of  indi- 
viduals who  elect  to  participate. 

Individuals  are  advised  to  telephone  the  Joint  Liaison  Office  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  determine  eligibility  and  make  application  for  review 
and  upgrade  of  a General  or  Undesirable  discharge.  Veterans  who 
received  such  discharges  during  the  Vietnam-era  should  call  toll  tree 
800-325-4040  for  all  locations  in  the  United  States  except  Missouri, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  where  individuals  should  call  collect 
314-423-9120. 

The  program  will  continue  through  October  4,  1977.  Discharge 
Review  Boards  of  the  military  departments  will  remain  in  session  until 
all  cases  have  been  reviewed. 

Civilian  Fringe  Benefits:  Previous  SOLDIERS  articles  have  dealt 
with  the  all-inclusive  value  of  military  compensation  and  benefits  (see 
"Your  Army  Pay — What’s  it  Worth?”,  June  ’76  issue).  But  according  to 
the  Military  District  of  Washington  Civilian  Personnel  Bulletin,  Army 
civilian  employees,  too,  have  fringe  benefits  not  readily  recognized. 

For  example,  if  the  value  of  fringe  benefits  were  added  to  the  salary 
of  a GS-4  step  5 employee  with  6-1/2  years  of  service,  the  individual’s 
salary  would  increase  by  nearly  a third,  from  $9,424  to  about  $12,000 
a year. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  proportion  of  the  salary  represented 
by  fringe  benefits  is  greater  the  lower  the  grade.  But  as  salaries  go  up, 
the  Government’s  dollar-for-dollar  matching  contribution  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  increases  with  the  employee's.  As  a result,  the  absolute  value 
of  benefits  generally  increases  at  higher  grades. 

For  the  hypothetical  GS-4  step  5 employee  cited,  the  various 
benefits  are  worth:  annual  leave,  $725;  sick  leave,  $471;  retirement  (7 
percent  matching  government  contribution)  $660;  life  insurance  (gov- 
ernment contribution)  $53;  health  insurance  (government  contribution) 
$639;  and  nine  paid  holidays,  $326 — for  a total  of  $2,874. 

In  addition  to  these  tangible  benefits,  employees  also  can  receive 
worker's  compensation  for  injuries,  emergency  health  treatment  and 
cash  for  suggestion  and  performance  awards. 

Anniversary.  Flag  Day  and  the  Army’s  Birthday  on  June  14  this 
year  also  marked  a little-known  anniversary — the  centennial  of  the 
graduation  of  the  first  black  man  from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  Henry 
Ossian  Flipper  served  at  Fort  Sill.  Indian  Territory,  and  various  forts  in 
Texas  before  leaving  the  Army  in  1881.  He  became  a surveyor  and 
engineer  for  a land  company,  and  later  worked  in  Mexico  and  Venezuela. 
Upon  retirement  in  1930,  he  was  recognized  as  an  outstanding  petroleum 
engineer.  He  died  in  Atlanta  in  1940. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  41) 


What’s  Your  Poison?  Ramone  poisoned  the  ice  cubee.  Balthazar  drank 
his  lemonade  so  fast,  the  ice  cubes  didn’t  have  a chance  to  melt.  Memory 
for  Money  1.  E 2.  D 3.  H 4.  F 5.  A 6.  B 7.  C 8.  G,  $500  bill. 


It  Fig-ures: 
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• Rear  view  of  Remote  Con- 
trolled Vehicle,  below,  shows 
microwave  radio,  camera  control, 
inverter  pan  and  camera . . . .The 
unit  is  used  by  engineers  at 
Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Ariz, , to 
locate  and  examine  test  items 
from  a remote  location. . .insuring 
greater  safety  and  efficiency . 


Doctor  Shortage 

Army's  doctor  shortage  is  a "real"  problem,  and  the  future 
doesn't  look  good. . . .Surgeon  General  officials  don't  expect 
situation  to  improve  until  early  1980s. . . .may  be  even  later  in 
following  areas:  Radiology,  Pediatrics,  Anesthesiology,  Internal 
Medicine  and  Pathology ....  Shortage  caused  by  gap  in  recruit- 
ment programs  and  low  retention  rate. . . .Incentive  and  special 
pay  for  doctors  expire  this  year , but  efforts  are  underway  to 
get  Congress  to  extend  them. . . .To  help  alleviate  problems 
caused  by  doctor  shortage , along  with  other  efforts  Army  estab- 
lished Physician  Extender  Programs  using  Nurse  Clinicians , 
Physician  Assistants  and  Amosists  (Medical  Admin  Specialists) . 

. . .However,  doctor  shortage  will  still  affect  medical  service 
for  soldiers,  dependents  and  retirees. 

Education  Loans 

Education  loans  for  veterans  and  dependents  are  available  from 
Veterans  Administration  (VA)  . . . .Maximum  is  $1,500  per  aca- 
demic year , beyond  regular  VA  allowances . . . .Must  first  apply 
for  a guaranteed  student  loan  administered  by  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  ...  .If  applicant  is  turned 
down  or  fails  to  get  full  amount,  can  be  considered  by  VA. . . . 
Repayment  of  loan  and  interest  is  deferred  until  9 months  after 
student  ceases  enrollment. . .Full  payment  is  due  within  10  years 
and  9 months. . . .No  interest  charged  until  beginning  of  repay- 
ment period. . . .Then  interest  is  7 percent  annually  on  unpaid 
balance. . . .Complete  loan  information  obtainable  from  veterans 
representatives  on  campus  or  at  local  VA  office . 


• Space  Available  Military  Airlift  Command 
flights  now  cost  the  passenger  a $3  tax  and  $2 
surcharge. . . .Previously,  MAC  absorbed  the 
tax  (levied  by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Reve- 
nue Act)  which  is  paid  by  passengers  on  com- 
mercial aircraft. . . .$2  surcharge  will  cover 
additional  costs  incurred  by  the  MAC  flight. 

• Army  officials  have  recommended  establish- 
ment of  a Combined  Tactical  Unit  Training 
Center  at  Fort  Irwin,  Calif. , during  FY  80. . . . 

A division-brigade  exercise  for  7th  Infantry 
Division  and  three  exercises  of  two  battalions 
each  will  take  place  at  Fort  Irwin  in  FY  79 . 


• Army  Apprenticeship  Program  has  added 
Ordnance  MOSs  to  its  list  of  jobs  certified  by 
the  Department  of  Labor . . . .Soldiers  in  follow- 
ing MOSs  now  eligible  to  enter  program:  45B, 

45L,  44BO,  44E,  44B , 63J , 63B,  63C,  63H 

For  further  information  on  program  see  your 
local  education  services  officer . 

• Number  of  women  participating  in  college 
Army  ROTC  increased  from  212  to  11,800  in  4 
years,  says  DA. . . .Women  now  enrolled  in  281 
of  285  colleges  and  universities  which  offer 

Army  ROTC Army  expects  to  commission 

about  600  women  officers  from  ROTC  in  1977. 
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Boys!  Girls!  Ladies,  Gentlemen  and 
Children  of  all  Ages! 


The  circus  spreads  its  super  spec- 
tacle as  a summertime  special  for 
soldiers  everywhere.  The  show  un- 
folds on  page  45  as  the  exciting 
extravaganza  again  becomes  The 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth. 
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• Hand-cranked  emergency  generator,  left,  de- 
livers 200  watts  of  energy  at  30  volts  d.c when 

cranked  by  one  man  for  short  periods  of  time,  or  by 
a two-man  team  working  in  tandem  . . . .T^nit  mea- 
sures 8x15  inches  and  weighs  11  pounds.  . . .Old 
hand-cranked  generators  weigh  32  pounds  and  pro- 
vide only  80  watts  of  energy.  . . .New  generator  may 
be  in  Army  inventory  in  late  1979. 

• Army's  Do-It-Yourself  (DITY)  program  for 
moving  household  goods  proves  popular  and  profi- 
table for  soldiers.  . . .In  program's  first  6 months 
some  2,500  soldiers  received  more  than  $600,000  in 
DITY  incentive  payments.  . .Government  has  saved 
about  $350,000.  . . .E4s  with  an  average  incentive 
payment  of  $206  have  made  largest  number  of  DITY 
shipments.  . . .Enlisted  participation  has  been  four 
to  one  over  officers . , 


• Commemorative  stamp,  be- 
low , honoring  General  Nicholas 
Herkimer  will  be  issued  August 
6,  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Oriskany.  . . .General 
Herkimer  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived during  the  battle  while 
leading  a force  of  several  hun- 
dred poorly  armed  farmers  a- 
gainst  the  British.  . . .Battle  con- 
tributed significantly  to  failure 


of  British  northern  campaign 
during  Revolutionary  War. 


rS  Bitciitcnnial  KUcnls 


Housing  Eligibility 

Items  concerning  eligibility  for  government  housing  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  1976  and  May  1977  issues  of  SOLDIERS 
were  not  completely  accurate  and  may  be  misleading.  . . .Items 
should  read:  Date  soldier  leaves  present  post  for  an  assignment 
within  CONUS,  unless  from  a restricted  area,  is  date  of  eligibil- 
ity at  next  duty  station,  according  to  Change  18,  AR  210-50.  . . . 
Must  complete  a DA  Form  1746,  have  it  validated  by  your  per- 
sonnel officer  and  send  it  to  your  next  duty  station . . . .However , 
eligibility  for  housing  overseas,  to  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
does  not  begin  until  departure  from  CONUS  . . . .Soldiers  going 
overseas  must  complete  DA  Form  2370  in  accordance  with  AR  55- 
46.  . . .Overseas  command  will  then  authorize  or  deny  concurrent, 
deferred  or  nonconcurrent  travel. 

Married  Army  Couples 

Married  Army  couples  who  desire  concurrent  assignments  should 
begin  by  checking  block  34  on  enlisted  personnel  records , DA 
Form  2.... Block  34  should  read  "H,"  indicating  you're  married 
to  another  soldier.  . . .Having  compatible,  high  density  MOS  also 
improves  chances  of  staying  together.  . . .When  one  member  re- 
ceives orders,  early  application  by  the  other  greatly  increases 
chances  for  approval.  . .provided  a vacancy  exists  for  spouse's 
grade,  MOS  and  sex  in  the  area  of  assignment.  . . .AR  614-200 
provides  guidelines  for  reassignment  of  married  Army  couples.  . . 
AR  614-30  covers  overseas  tour  lengths,  extensions,  adjustments. 
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New  Garnishment  Law 

Soldiers  experiencing  financial  hardship  due  to  garnishment  of 
most  or  all  of  their  pay  for  child  support  or  alimony  will  now  get 
some  relief. . . .New  Public  Law  95-30  places  following  limitations 
on  amounts  of  soldiers'  pay  which  can  be  garnished:  50  percent 
of  disposable  pay  when  soldier  is  supporting  a second  family.  . . . 
60  percent  of  disposable  pay  when  soldier  is  not  supporting  a 
second  family.  . . .Additional  5 percent  in  each  of  above  cases  if 
payments  are  more  than  12  weeks  overdue.  . . .Old  Federal  law 
provided  for  garnishment  of  soldiers'  pay  but  did  not  state  what 
percent  could  be  garnished. . . .Some  states  allowed  100  percent, 
creating  extreme  hardship  for  some  soldiers.  . . .Applies  to  active, 
Reserve  Component  and  retired  soldiers. 

Central  Clearance  Facility 

Army  will  consolidate  all  security  clearance  activities  under 
MILPERCEN.  . . .A  new  Central  Clearance  Facility  (CCF)  is  sched- 
uled to  open  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.  , October  1. . . .CCF  will  decide 
whether  security  clearances  or  access  eligibility  should  be 
granted,  denied,  suspended  or  revoked. . . .Local  commanders 
will  no  longer  make  determination  for  security  clearances  but  will 
continue  tu  control  access  to  classified  defense  information  based 
on  recommendation  to  CCF  . 


Bowling  Winners 

Army  keglers  won  men's  interservice  bowling  tournament  with 
total  of  20,875  pins.  . . .Navy  was  second  with  19,836.  . . .Air 
Force  was  third  and  Marines  fourth.  . . .SSG  Lee  Brosius  of  Presi- 
dio of  Monterey,  Calif.  , placed  first  in  men's  singles.  . . .SSG 
Ronald  Schofield,  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  , and  SP4  Andrew  Paxton, 
USAREUR,  won'the  men's  doubles  event..  . .Army  women  finished 
second  in  their  division  with  18,839  pans.  . . .Air  Force  women 
were  first  with  19,135  pins. 

CHAMPUS  Regulation 

Copies  of  new  regulation  governing  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  currently  being 
di.stributed  through  service  channels  to  CHAMPUS  advisors  and 
others  who  use  it  in  official  duties.  . . .Copies  also  available  to 
public  for  $4.25  each  through  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  . . .Ask  for 
CHAMPUS,  Stock  No.  008  001  00101-9 Checks  should  be  pay- 

able to  Superintendent  of  Documents. 


• Prototype  OE-222  satellite 
antenna,  above,  recently  tested  at 
Fort  Monmouth , N . J . . . .Antenna 
transmits  and  receives  signals 
using  orbiting  space  satellites.  . . . 
A major  component  of  AN/MSC-61 
medium  satellite  antenna  terminal. 
. . .Unlike  larger  fixed  antennas, 
it  can  be  moved  and  reassembled 
in  a short  time . 


• Commissary  and  PX  customers 
needing  assistance  while  shopping 
because  of  disability  may  now  be 
accompanied  by  another  person  of 
their  choice. . . .I'lany  eligible  cus- 
tomers apparently  are  not  taking 
advantage  of  policy  announced  in 
November  1976.  . . .Details  are  in 
TAGCEN  message,  1714017, , Nov  76. 

• About  60  soldiers  from  24th 
Infantry  Division  trained  for  6 
weeks  this  summer  with  1st  Battal- 
ion, Royal  Canadian  Regiment.  . . . 

A like  number  of  Canadian  .soldiers 
trained  with  the  24th  Division. 
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DON’T  CALL  ME  “MISTER” 

Reference  your  May  "For  New 
Soldiers"  item  about  warrant  officers. 

The  regulation  does  indicate  that 
"all"  warrants  should  be  addressed 
as  "Mister"  and  should  be  called 
"Sir."  However,  when  I am  asked, 
"What  should  I call  you?"  my  answer 
is  "Please  don't  call  me  Mister." 

You  see,  I am  a female  warrant 
officer  and  I do  not  readily  respond 
to  "Mister"  or  "Sir;  " but  I will  re- 
spond to  "Miss"  or  "Ms"  and  pre- 
fer to  be  called  "Ma'am"  rather  than 
"Sir." 

There  may  not  be  many  female 
warrants  in  the  active  or  reserve 
forces,  but  we  do  exist  out  here, 
and  you  just  may  encounter  one  of 
us  some  day.  If  you  ever  do  see  a 
warrant  that  doesn't  look  like  a "Sir" 
— please,  don't  call  her  "Mister . " 

CW03  Peggy  Lyng 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Yes,  Ma’am!  Our  oversight.  A 
female  warrant  officer  should  be 
addressed  as  Ma'am,  Miss  or,  if 
married  and  she  prefers,  Mrs. 

BASEMENT  OFFICE 

As  one  who  aspires  to  one  day 
be  a warrant  officer,  I was  astound- 
ed to  read  in  your  "For  New  Soldiers" 
(May  issue)  that  the  field  is  open 
only  to  men . 

Frankly,  I was  quite  confused 
after  reading  the  article,  because 
I'm  positive  that  at  some  time  during 
my  more  than  4 years  in  the  Army 
I've  seen  women  warrants. 

Is  it  because  you  don't  know  what 
to  call  a woman  warrant  officer,  or 
because  you  haven't  climbed  out  of 
your  basement  office  in  years? 
Whatever  the  reason,  you've  done 
an  injustice  both  to  those  in  the  Army 
now  and  those  just  entering. 
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An  apology  and  a correction  seem 
to  be  in  order . 

Sgt  Nancy  J.  Kalbrener 

Fort  Hood,  Tex. 

You're  so  right.  See  CW03  Lyng's 
letter  above. 

DOUSE  IT 

Your  article  "Smoking:  The 
Deadly  Decision"  (June  SOLDIERS) 
could  not  have  been  written  at  a bet- 
ter time.  I am  presently  trying  to 
enforce  no  smoking  in  my  office — 
with  little  results.  People  say  "I'm 
offended  by  your  hanging  No  Smoking 
signs  in  your  office."  What  they 
don't  realize  is  that  I'm  equally  of- 
fended by  their  smoking  there. 

An  incident  happened  a short 
time  ago  that  really  upset  me.  While 
I was  working  at  my  desk,  enjoying 
a soft  drink,  a fellow  soldier  came 
in,  and  without  realizing  what  he 
was  doing,  put  out  his  cigarette  in 
my  drink.  This  is  only  one  example 
of  what  a filthy  habit  smoking  is. 
Smokers  often  use  just  about  any- 
thing for  an  ashtray. 

I don't  know  much  about  scien- 
tific tests  on  the  detrimental  effects 
of  smoking.  I only  know  that  it  ir- 
ritates me  and  hinders  my  ability  to 
do  my  job.  Is  there  something  wrong 
with  politely  asking  a smoker  to 
douse  his  or  her  smoking  material 
when  entering  my  office? 

SP5  Frank  M.  Archer 

APO  New  York 

UNIQUE  EXPERIENCE 

The  32d  Army  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand (AADCOM)  (June  SOLDIERS) 
may  have  a handle  on  air  defense, 
but  when  the  threat  comes  they'll 
have  to  share  that  airspace  with  the 
Nike-Hercules  units  of  the  59th 


Ordnance  Group,  Special  Ammuni- 
tion Support  Command  (SASCOM) . 

The  soldiers  in  SASCOM  know 
about  long  hauls  and  boring  duty 
too.  Not  to  mention  the  day-to-day 
contact  with  their  Belgian  or  Ger- 
man counterparts. 

SASCOM  has  people  stationed 
all  over  northern  Germany,  and  I 
know  from  experience  that  most 
folks,  even  in  Germany,  don't  know 
we're  there. 

So  check  out  SASGOM;  it's  a 
unique  experience,  too. 

SSgt  R . F . Sterling 

Fort  Dix,  N . J . 

SPLENDID  SPLINTER 

Reference  your  Mindbenders, 
Famous  Nicknames,  May  SOLDIERS. 

Begging  to  differ  with  you,  but 
the  Iron  Man  was  not  Lou  Gehrig, 
who  was  known  as  the  Iron  Horse. 
The  Iron  Man  was  Joe  McGinnity 
who  pitched  for  the  New  York  Giants 
in  the  early  1900s.  Also,  Ted  Wil- 
liams was  known  as  the  "Splendid 
Splinter,"  not  "Sprinter." 

SSgt  Nels  Scharf 

Bronx,  N.Y. 

You're  absolutely  correct. 

AIRLINE  ADVICE 

I have  a comment  concerning 
your  "What's  New"  Item:  "Airlines 
Make  Amends"  (May  SOLDIERS)  . 

Most  military  personnel  travel  on 
Transportation  Requests  (TR) , with 
the  TR  number  printed  on  the  air- 
line ticket.  In  this  situation,  if  a 
person  is  bumped  the  airline  pays 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States — 
that  is,  "Uncle  Sam."  The  bumped 
military  traveler  gets  nothing  for 
the  inconvenience,  except  TDY  re- 
imbursement if  he  is  on  TDY.  This 
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is  hardly  compensation  for  the 
inconvenience. 

I feel  the  above  is  pertinent  to 
your  readers,  since  the  vast  majority 
obtain  tickets  through  the  TR  route. 

I no  longer  use  airline  tickets  ob- 
tained with  a TR. 

Capt  Richard  E.  K.  Brawn 

Fort  Ord,  Calif. 
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"Mirror,  mirror,  on  the  wall  . , . who’s  the 
toughest  drill  instructor  of  all?" 


RUGBY  FAN 

Your  article  on  rugby  (May  SOL- 
DIERS) was  quite  enlightening  and 
very  factual,  except  for  one  item. 

The  Fort  Bragg  Rugby  Club  has 
been  in  existence  for  at  least  8 years. 
I personally  played  on  it  from  1973 
to  1975  and  was  preceded  as  presi- 
dent by  Cpt  John  Vanderloan.  Lt 
Tom  Brennan  succeeded  me  as  presi- 
dent, but  it  was  John  who  held  the 
team  together  during  its  most  dif- 
ficult period . 

As  a 7-year  veteran  of  rugby,  I 
greatly  appreciate  your  article.  Per- 
haps you  should  try  one  on  skydiving 
at  Fort  Bragg . 

Capt  Brett  L.  Hanke 

Fitzsimons  AMC,  Colo. 


RESERVE  CORRECTION 

In  James  White's  response  (May 
Feedback)  to  Sgt  Maj  Nat  Dell's 
article,  "ARNC/USAR;  Benefits  in 
Reserve"  (January  SOLDIERS) , 
there  was  either  an  oversight  on 
Mr.  White's  part  or  a typographical 
error  (re  Table  2-3,  AR  I30-III)  . 

To  correct  the  correction,  the 
reference  should  be  AR  I40-III, 
page  2-6,  Table  2-3,  PPj^2. 

Again,  it  was  an  informative  ar- 
ticle, and  I'm  sure  Army  Reservists 
would  like  more  articles  pertaining 
to  the  Reserves. 

Sgt  R . A . Cooper 

Portland,  .Maine 


BUREAUCRATIC  WAFFLING 

On  page  52  of  the  June  SOLDIERS, 
"The  Lighter  Side,"  was  a paragraph 
called  "Guidelines  for  Waffling," 
which  you  quoted  from  the  Pirmasens, 
Germany,  Community  News. 

The  actual  reference  for  these 
rules  is  a book  written  by  Dr.  James 
H.  Boren,  entitled:  "When  in  Doubt, 

Mumble"  (published  by  Van  Nostrand 
Reinhold  Company,  1972). 

I recommend  you  read  this  book, 
since  it  provides  significant  insights 
into  government  bureaucracy. 

Capt  Peter  O.  Olson 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

HOLLYWOOD  ARMY 

If  I had  been  the  Technical  Ad- 
visor to  that  segment  of  "Charlie's 
Angels"  which  was  part  of  SOLDIERS' 
February  issue,  things  would  have 
been  entirely  different!  As  fate 
would  have  it,  however,  I was  an 
invited  guest  who  happens  to  be  a 
Public  Affairs  Officer  and  writer  for 
the  Army  Reserve. 

I must  agree  that  the  episode  in 
question  was  very  inaccurate  and. 


perhaps,  irritating  to  those  of  us 
who  wear  the  Army  green.  The  story 
was  about  what  was  — not  what  should 
have  been . 

I would  suggest  two  things  for 
those  who  might  still  be  irritated  by 
Hollywood's  blatant  misrepresenta- 
tions of  fact.  First,  the  business 
at  hand  is  to  entertain,  not  inform, 
while  still  selling  commercial  pro- 
ducts. Second,  and  more  important, 
if  you  don't  like  it,  you  can  always 
turn  it  off.  As  Robert  Blake  would 
say,  "and  that's  the  name  of  that 
tune . " 

Capt  K . D . Cook 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Capt  Cook  was  the  author  of  "Army 
'Angels'"  (February  SOLDIERS ) . 

IN  YOUR  EAR 

Reference  the  photograph  entitled 
"Earpeace"  on  page  53  of  the  June 
SOLDIERS. 

This  photograph  shows  an  ear 
protected  with  a triple-flange  ear 
plug;  however,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  plug  either  doesn't  fit  or  is  in- 
serted improperly.  Worn  this  way 
it  provides  little  or  no  protection. 

The  outer  flange  must  seat  against 
the  ear  canal  entrance  to  provide 
an  airtight  seal . 

Capt  John  J . Rathke 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala . 

We  thank  Capt  Rathke,  who  is  an 
audiologist , for  his  expert  advice. 


SOLDIERS  Is  for  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  1 50  words — a postcard  will  do— and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your 
name  if  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we'M  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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Readiness  Region  VIM 


Capt  Larry  J.  Myers 
Photos  by 
author  and 
SP5  Manuel  Gomdz 


EDWARD  A.  TROUT  . . . 
master  sergeant  . . . United 
States  Army.  With  approximately 
13,000  master  sergeants  in  the 
Army,  he  represents  one  fish  in  a 
rather  large  pond.  Yet,  Ed  Trout 
defies  generalization,  because 
nothing  about  him  is  “average.” 

MSgt  Trout  is  a kingfish. 

This  senior  NCO  looks  like  a 
professional  soldier.  The  six-footer 
stands  out  in  a crowd.  Ruggedly  hand- 
some, he  commands  respect  and  attention 
by  his  mere  presence.  He  carries  200 
pounds  on  a frame  that  says  he  was  meant 
to  have  every  ounce. 

Ed  Trout  is  a gentle  man,  quiet  and  reserved 
but  you  can’t  help  feeling  that  you’re  watching  him 
operate  in  a calm  while  he  awaits  the  next  storm. 
Eor  19  years,  the  Army  has  been  his  life.  The 
ribbons,  badges,  the  long  list  of  combat  arms 
schools  he’s  attended  here  and  abroad, 
and  assignments  around  the  world  attest 
to  his  professional  abilities.  The  green 
beret  he  wears  comes  as  no  surprise. 

This  Special  Eorces  NCO  isn’t 
unique.  But  he  is  unusual,  especially 
when  you  find  him  assigned  as  the  chief 
enlisted  combat  arms  adviser  in  a 
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directly  with  Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  units. 

MSgt  Trout  brings  his  years  of 
training  and  first-hand  combat  experience 
to  the  working  level  of  a concept  called 
Total  Army.  The  “total”  includes  the  Ac- 
tive Army,  Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve.  For  the  Total  Army  to 
function  when  called,  it  must  be  a ready, 
trained  force.  MSgt  Trout  is  involved  in 
getting  the  Reserve  Components  of  the 
Total  Army  “ready.” 

In  July  1973,  the  Army  formed  the 
largest  operational  command  this  country 
has  ever  had — U.S.  Army  Forces  Com- 
mand (FORSCOM).  Headquartered  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  FORSCOM  is  at  the  helm  of 
all  operational  divisions  and  Strategic 
Army  Forces.  As  part  of  its  job  of  main- 
taining operational  readiness  in  both  active 
and  Reserve  Component  units,  FORSCOM 
has  command  or  training  supervision  for 
more  than  900,000  active  duty  and  reserve 
soldiers.  It  employs  50,000  civilians. 

When  FORSCOM  was  established, 
command  lines  to  the  Reserve  Components 
were  simplified:  Department  of  Army  to 
FORSCOM,  from  FORSCOM  to  the  three 
Armies  (First,  Fifth,  and  Sixth)  and  from 
there  to  the  nine  newly  established  Army 
Readiness  Regions  (ARRs).  The  job  of  Re- 
serve Component  readiness  and  training 
assistance  became  the  responsibility  of  the 
ARRs. 

The  ARRs  link  the  active  Army  and 
the  Reserve  Components.  They  serve  more 
than  6,000  Reserve  Component  units  locat- 
ed in  4,000  communities  spanning  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Commanded  by  major  generals,  the 
nine  ARR  headquarters  are  small  in  terms 
of  staffing.  Colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels 
act  as  Readiness  Coordinators  for  combat 
arms,  combat  support,  administrative  sup- 
port and  overall  policy  and  plans. 

While  the  planning  and  coordinating 
goes  on  at  the  ARRs,  the  heartbeat  of 
Reserve  Component  readiness  is  found  in 
the  subordinate  elements  of  the  ARRs. 
Each  Region  is  subdivided  into  Readiness 
Groups  (RGs).  The  groups  are  made  up  of 
various  Branch  Assistance  Teams 
(BATs) — experts  in  all  facets  of  Army 
operations. 

Here  we  find  MSgt  Trout,  a “doer.” 
He  and  his  boss.  Major  James  R.  Richards, 
make  up  the  two-man  Infantry  BAT  for 
Readiness  Group  Denver,  one  of  the  three 
RGs  of  Readiness  Region  VIII. 

ARR  VIII  serves  all  National  Guard 


and  Reserve  units  in  a 10-state  area:  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Montana,  the  Dakotas,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. Using  its  Readiness  Groups  located 
in  Colorado,  Utah  and  Kansas,  it  assists 
52,000  Reserve  Component  soldiers  spread 
over  one  million  square  miles. 

RG  assistance  teams  are  specially 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  types  of 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  they  serve.  The 
Readiness  Groups  of  APR  VIII  conduct 
classes,  review  and  assist  in  improving  ad- 
ministrative and  supply  management,  pro- 
vide maintenance  help  and,  most  important 
of  all,  assist  in  the  planning  and  conduct 
of  training. 

Besides  three  Readiness  Groups, 
APR  VIII  has  adviser  groups  with  two  Army 
Reserve  Commands  (ARCOMs),  Senior 
Army  Advisors  assigned  to  each  of  the 
10-state  National  Guard  headquarters  and 
a flight  detachment. 

ARR  VIII  has  a big  job  and  a big 
area — one  third  of  the  continental  United 
States.  With  468  assigned  people  the  region 
plays  a tough  game  of  “cover  all.”  While 
each  Readiness  Group  is  responsible  for 
Reserve  Component  units  in  specific  states, 
there  are  no  real  boundaries.  RG  assistance 
teams  go  wherever  they’re  needed. 

This  weekend,  MSgt  Trout  is  needed 
in  Denver.  An  Army  Reserve  unit  wants 
some  help  with  mortar  training. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

It’s  a hot,  dry  Saturday  morning  in 
Denver.  The  sun’s  90-degree  Fahrenheit 
rays  bombard  the  Federal  Center.  Some- 
how, the  snow-capped  Rocky  Mountains  in 
the  background  seem  out  of  place. 

MSgt  Trout  walks  slowly  toward  a 
group  of  Army  Reservists  who  are  there 
for  weekend  drill.  Last  month  it  was 
classroom  training;  this  month  they’ll  be 
into  mortar  crew  drill  training.  Their  com- 
mander has  requested  someone  from  the 
Denver  RG  to  present  the  class.  The 
“kingfish”  got  the  nod. 

The  soldiers  from  the  weapons  pla- 
toon of  B Company,  3d  Battalion,  87th 
Infantry,  are  in  for  a treat.  MSgt  Trout  is 
making  his  first  visit  to  the  Denver-based 
Army  Reserve  outfit. 

MSgt  Trout  spends  2 hours  teaching 
the  basics:  duties  of  each  crew  member, 
where  to  stand,  when  to  move,  and  how 
fast.  The  reservists  listen,  ask  questions, 
handle  the  base-plate  and  bipod,  mount  the 


For  19  years 
the  Army  has 
been  his  life. 
The  ribbons 
and  badges 
. . . the 
assignments 
around  the 
world  attest 
to  his 

professional 
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green  beret 
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Above,  MSgt  Trout 
listens  as  a National 
Guardsman  of  Det.  4, 
Co  B,  2d  Bn,  12th 
Special  Forces  Group 
in  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
explains  details  of  an 
upcoming  patrol. 


sight  and  generally  get  the  feel  of  the  pieces 
of  this  deadly  81mm  puzzle. 

The  last  2 hours  of  the  morning  are 
spent  conducting  actual  crew  drill.  As  a 
team  they  practice  laying  the  mortar.  The 
first  time  they  try  it,  more  than  6 minutes 
elapse  before  the  crew  chief  yells  “Up!” 
MSgt  Trout  frowns  at  his  watch,  then  at 
the  men.  Moving  to  the  gun,  he  checks  the 
sight  picture.  Quickly  he  critiques  the  ef- 
fort; he  turns  abruptly  and  says,  “Let’s  try 
it  again.” 

Over  and  over,  they  practice  the 
crew  drill.  Each  time  they  try  it,  the  crew 
members  switch  jobs.  Each  time,  they  get 
a little  bit  better,  and  faster.  By  noontime, 
the  crew  chief  is  yelling  “Up!”  in  two  and 
a half  minutes. 


In  4 hours,  MSgt  Trout  accom- 
plishes what  he  set  out  to  do.  He’d  taught 
the  young  enlisted  reservists  enough  about 
laying  a mortar  that,  with  some  practice, 
they  should  be  able  to  pass  that  portion  of 
the  mortar  crew  qualification  test.  They 
must  pass  the  test  before  they  can  partici- 
pate in  the  “live  fire”  exercises  during  this 
year’s  Annual  Training  (AT). 

The  morning’s  over,  and  MSgt  Trout 
grabs  his  briefcase  and  heads  for  his  car. 
He’s  the  weekend  magician  who  pulled 
some  top-notch  mortar  training  out  of  his 
green  beret  on  this  Saturday  morning. 

This  weekend  it’s  Denver.  Most 
weekends  you’ll  also  find  him  on  the 
road — New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming  or 
elsewhere  in  Colorado.  He  goes  anywhere 
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in  Region  VIII  where  his  talents  are  need- 
ed. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

Since  the  Total  Army  concept  be- 
came an  official  policy,  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents— Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve — have  been  in  the  limelight.  To 
improve  the  readiness  of  the  Reserve 
Components,  the  Active  Army  has  had  to 
change  its  way  of  doing  things. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Army 
is  insuring  that  “quality”  officers  and 
NCOS  are  assigned  to  the  Readiness  Re- 
gions and  Groups.  It  has  taken  time,  but 
it  appears  that  the  quality-of-personnel 
problem  has  been  solved. 

“In  the  year  I've  been  here.  I’ve 
been  very  impressed  with  the  quality  of 
people  reporting  into  Readiness  Region 
VIII,”  says  Major  General  David  E. 
Grange  Jr.,  commander  of  Region  VIII 
since  June  1976.  “I  recently  signed  letters 
welcoming  15  officers  who’ll  be  coming  to 
the  Region  from  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  (C&GSC).  The  colonels  I’ll 
be  getting  this  summer  are  all  senior  service 
school  graduates;  three  of  my  presently 
assigned  colonels  were  on  the  last  com- 
mand list. 

“The  same  thing  holds  true  for  our 
enlisted  people  being  assigned  to  the  Re- 
gion. I’m  getting  a number  of  NCOs  who 
are  graduates  of  Advanced  NCOES,  the 
Sergeants  Major  Academy  or  other  excel- 
lent Army  schools. 

“In  terms  of  quality  people,  we’re 
getting  more  than  our  fair  share.  I know 
that  for  a fact,”  states  the  52-year-old  gen- 
eral. In  1973  there  were  only  50  C&GSC 
majors  working  in  the  nine  Regions.  By 
year’s  end,  according  to  MILPERCEN, 
there  will  be  265  assigned. 

“Soldiers  assigned  to  the  Readiness 
Regions  have  the  opportunity  to  better 
themselves  professionally  and  keep  abreast 
of  developments  in  the  Army  in  all  areas: 
education,  training,  equipment  and  so  on. 
They  can  visit  various  service  schools, 
watch  active  Army  units  train  and  are  in- 
volved with  EPMS,  SQTs,  NCOES, 
OPMS,  ARTEPs  and  other  programs,” 
says  Maj  Gen  Grange. 

“Increasingly  we’re  going  to  see 
more  and  more  affiliation — roundout  and 
augmentation — between  Reserve  Compo- 
nent and  Active  Army  units.  You’ve  got 
to  know  how  to  work  with  them,  because 
they’re  going  to  be  with  you  more  and  more 


in  the  future.  That’s  why  this  is  a fine  tour 
of  duty  for  a young  soldier.” 

Guardsmen  and  Reservists  seem  im- 
pressed with  the  professionalism  and  ex- 
pertise shown  by  the  Active  Army  Assis- 
tance Teams.  The  dedicated  advisors  still 
assigned  to  the  National  Guard  units  or 
State  Adjutant  offices  can  now  call  upon 
“expert”  assistance  from  the  various 
teams  in  the  Region.  No  longer  do  they 
have  to  be  a jack-of -all-trades. 

During  the  past  4 years.  Readiness 
Groups  have  convinced  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents of  their  worth  by  using  a little 
salesmanship.  According  to  one  RG  NCO, 
“We  take  the  position  that  if  a salesman 
has  a product  to  sell  and  sits  by  the 
telephone  waiting  for  an  order,  he’ll  starve 
to  death.  We  don’t  wait;  we  go  out  and 
solicit  business.” 

Eor  Guardsman  and  Reservists,  the 
training  month  is  actually  2 days,  and  38 
days  equals  one  Reserve  Component  year. 
That’s  not  much  time  for  the  Readiness 
Groups  to  get  their  job  done.  There’s 
frustration  and  disappointment  from  time 
to  time;  progress  is  slow;  hours  are  long 
and  jobs  demanding.  But  there’s  really  no 
alternative. 

“We  have  no  choice  but  to  make  the 
Total  Army  concept  work,”  says  Gen 
Grange.  “We  simply  have  to  count  on  the 
Reserve  Components.” 

MSgt  Trout  knows  that  the  Total 
Army  has  to  work,  and  if  it’s  to  work  well, 
each  hour  he  spends  with  a Reserve  Com- 
ponent unit  has  to  be  meaningful.  Right 
now  he’s  preparing  for  another  big  week- 
end— with  the  Reserve  Components,  of 
course. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

During  the  week  MSgt  Trout  puts  in 
a few  days  at  the  Readiness  Group  Denver 
headquarters,  located  at  Fitzsimons  Army 
Medical  Center. 

Weekdays  at  the  Group  head- 
quarters are  pretty  much  the  same  for 
members  of  the  various  assistance  teams. 
A trip  report  must  be  completed  outlining 
the  previous  weekend’s  activity. 

As  MSgt  Trout  completes  his  report, 
Maj  Richards  explains  its  importance.  “By 
keeping  a complete  file  of  reports  from  the 
various  Branch  Assistance  Teams,  it’s  easy 
for  us  to  quickly  check  out  a unit  we’re 
about  to  visit.  We’ll  know  what  teams  have 
been  there  and  what  some  of  their  problems 
are.  This  way  we  can  plan  better  and  give 


With  its 
Readiness 
Groups 
located  in 
Colorado, 

Utah  and 
Kansas,  Army 
Readiness 
Region  VIII 
assists  52,000 
Reserve 
Component 
soldiers 
spread  over 
one  million 
square  miles. 
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Above,  MSgt  Trout 
checks  the  gear  of  a 
National  Guardsman 
before  parachuting  into 
Utah  for  a training 
exercise  involving  Det 
A321,  Co  B,  5th  Bn, 
19th  Special  Forces 
Group. 


a unit  what  it  needs  to  improve  overall 
readiness." 

MSgt  Trout  would  rather  be  doing 
just  about  anything  else.  He  finishes  his  trip 
report  with  a sigh  of  relief. 

The  rest  of  his  week  includes  PT 
each  morning,  Tuesday  through  Friday, 
touching  base  with  Active  Army  units  at 
Fort  Carson  to  keep  abreast  of  SQT  expe- 
riences. In  preparation  for  the  upcoming 
weekend  of  work,  he  checks  with  the  Re- 
gion VIII  Readiness  Coordinator  about  air- 
craft support  for  a unit  in  New  Mexico,  and 
participates  in  the  Group  PT  test.  "I've 
been  getting  some  flak  about  being  over- 
weight (which  he's  not,  by  Army  stand- 
ards), so  I figured  I'd  show  some  of  these 
skinny  bastards  who  can't  run  around  the 
block  . . .,"  he  says.  He  maxes  the  test 
with  .“^OO  points. 

By  Friday  afternoon,  MSgt  Trout  is 


standing  on  an  airfield  near  Denver.  Sur- 
rounded by  National  Guard  Special  Forces 
troops  and  C-130s  readying  for  take  off,  he 
explains  what's  going  on  this  weekend. 

Companies  A and  B,  5th  Battalion, 
19th  Special  Forces  Group,  will  be  con- 
ducting a Field  Training  Exercise  (FTX)  in 
Grantsville,  Utah.  Both  are  National  Guard 
units.  Company  A based  in  Aurora  and 
Company  B in  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Conducting  an  unconventional  war- 
fare operation  FTX  in  2 days  is  a big  un- 
dertaking for  the  National  Guard  units. 
"What  they're  trying  to  do  is  really  accel- 
erated," MSgt  Trout  says.  "An  operation 
of  this  type  usually  lasts  anywhere  from  30 
to  45  days,  at  least.  But  they’ve  got  to  start 
someplace.  You  just  can’t  go  out  every 
weekend  for  drill  and  sit  around  a 
classroom.  You’ve  got  to  put  the  classroom 
training  to  work  in  a practical  exercise.” 

The  Special  Forces  outfits  are  over 
the  drop  zone  in  Utah  at  10  p.m.  The 
exercise  goes  pretty  much  according  to 
plan. 

The  Special  Forces  team  is  extracted 
at  2 p.m.  Sunday.  For  2 days  MSgt  Trout 
has  been  observing  and  making  on-the-spot 
corrections.  He’s  assisted  with  jumpmaster 
procedures  and  rigging  of  parachutes  and 
equipment.  He’s  also  advised  on  night  tac- 
tical movement,  guerrilla  base  camp  opera- 
tions and  preparations  of  a night  ambush. 

By  Sunday  evening,  MSgt  Trout  is 
back  in  Denver.  "It  went  pretty  well.  The 
important  thing  is  that  they  got  out  and  put 
into  practice  some  of  the  stuff  they’ve  been 
reading  about  in  manuals  and  seeing  in 
training  films.” 

Tired  and  dirty,  MSgt  Trout  heads 
for  home.  Early  tomorrow  morning  he  has 
another  trip  report  to  write. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

Both  units  that  MSgt  Trout  worked 
with  in  the  past  2 weeks  share  one  trait — 
the  men  are  enthusiastic  about  their  in- 
volvement with  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve. 

"There's  been  a great  deal  of 
progress  in  units  affiliated  with  Active 
Army  outfits,  especially  those  whose  mis- 
sion involves  doing  exciting  things,  such  as 
Special  Forces  or  Air  Cay  units.  These 
Reserve  Component  units  draw  the  kind  of 
man  that  makes  an  outfit  a good  one,”  Gen 
Grange  explains. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
there  are  reserve  units  with  mundane  mis- 
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sions — units  where  there's  a great  number 
of  low-ranking  spaces  and  upward  mobility 
is  almost  non-existent.  In  these  types  of 
units,  it’s  difficult  to  maintain  soldier  inter- 
est. 

“The  challenge  to  provide  meaning- 
ful training  for  these  units  is  really  formi- 
dable. We  use  all  sorts  of  TRADOC  prod- 
ucts such  as  TEC,  games,  TV,  and  sub-cal- 
iber devices  to  stimulate  interest  and  main- 
tain troop  strength,”  says  Gen  Grange. 

When  a unit’s  strength  is  well  below 
its  authorized  level  it  makes  the  job  of 
MSgt  Trout  and  his  fellow  assistance  of- 
ficers and  NCOS  even  tougher.  Assistance 
programs  have  to  be  tailored  to  the  unit’s 
capabilities.  In  February  1977,  the  Reserve 
Components  were  short  48,500  men.  That’s 
approximately  17  percent  below  their  au- 
thorized strength  of  602,400. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

The  week  has  passed  quickly  for 
MSgt  Trout — writing  the  trip  report  for  the 
Utah  FTX,  Group  PT,  and  getting  ready 
for  his  next  assistance  visits. 

For  the  coming  weekend,  he’s  been 
requested  to  teach  patrolling  techniques 
and  Special  Forces  isolation  procedures. 
He’ll  be  working  with  Detachment  4,  Com- 
pany B,  2d  Battalion,  12th  Special  Forces 
Group,  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

MSgt  Trout  arrives  in  Albuquerque 
late  Friday  afternoon.  He’s  brought  along 
a video  tape,  to  help  in  teaching  6 hours 
on  patrolling  and  operation  orders. 

At  the  armory  on  Saturday  morning, 
he  finds  that  the  team  has  changed  its  plans. 
MSgt  Trout  makes  some  quick  adjust- 
ments— he  has  no  say  in  how  the  unit  plans 
its  training  schedule. 

He  spends  the  day  with  the  Special 
Forces  detachment  as  it  practices  patrol- 
ling. Late  in  the  afternoon,  MSgt  Trout 
critiques  the  effort.  All  day  Sunday  he 
works  with  the  detachment  in  the 
classroom.  Films,  the  video  tape  and 
chalkboard  get  a workout  as  MSgt  Trout 
plays  the  role  of  teacher.  He’s  particularly 
pleased  with  the  attitude  of  the  detach- 
ment. They’re  interested  and  work  hard 
during  the  limited  time  available. 

While  talking  to  the  detachment 
commander,  MSgt  Trout  discovers  the  unit 
hasn’t  received  any  information  on  the  new 
Skill  Qualification  Test  (SQT);  also,  they 
haven’t  received  the  soldiers’  manuals  to 
help  prepare  for  the  test  they’ll  be  expected 
to  pass  next  year.  MSgt  Trout  makes  a note 


of  the  problem,  promising  to  get  the  neces- 
sary information  to  them  “ASAP.”  Then 
he  quickly  changes  from  fatigues  to  civilian 
clothes  and  heads  for  the  airport. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

And  so  the  cycle  continues.  Week- 
ends away  from  home.  Trip  reports  to 
write.  Phone  calls  to  find  out  why  a partic- 
ular Guard  or  Reserve  unit  doesn’t  have  the 
training  materials  it  needs.  MSgt  Trout  and 
the  assistance  officers  and  NCOs  of  Readi- 
ness Group  Denver  keep  plugging  away 
week  after  week,  to  make  the  “Total 
Army”  something  other  than  a military  buzz 
word. 

MSgt  Trout  sums  up  the  attitude  of 
the  officers  and  NCOs  assigned  to  Army 
Readiness  Region  VIII:  “The  guys  in  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  are  trying  to  do  a good 
job,  and  it’s  not  easy  for  them  in  the  few 
days  they  have  each  year.  It  doesn’t  take 
me  that  much  more  time  to  prepare  a really 
good  training  session  for  guys  who  really 
care  about  what  you’re  trying  to  teach 
them.  It’s  worth  my  best  shot.”  □ 


Weekends  mean  work  for  MSgt  Trout.  Above,  he 
uses  a mid-week  visit  home  to  prepare  uniforms 
and  gear  prior  to  Friday’s  departure.  For  his  wife 
and  two  daughters  it's  a familiar  scene. 


Readiness 
Regions  have 
a vital 

mission.  “We 
have  no 
choice  but  to 
make  the 
Total  Army 
work. . . . We 
simply  have 
to  count  on 
the  Reserve 
Components,” 
says  Gen 
Grange. 
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TRAINING 

Story  and  photos  by  SP5  Manuel  Gomdz 


IT  IS  DENSE,  dark,  and  mysterious. 

It  is  a place  where  Nature  rules  with  unyielding  firmness.  A place 
where  even  the  most  delicate  life  forms  abound  with  a ferocious 
instinct  for  survival. 

It  is  the  Jungle. 

In  the  jungles  of  Panama,  the  mosquito  is  a constant  tormentor. 
The  thorns  of  the  black  palm  tree  can  pierce  rawhide.  The  cries  of 
jungle  wildlife,  both  fowl  and  beast,  can  turn  a man  cold  with  anxiety. 

This  is  a good  place  to  train  soldiers. 

The  32  hard-core  Army  jungle  experts  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Jungle  Operations  Training  Center  (JOTC),  Fort  Sherman,  Canal  Zone, 
will  tell  you  there’s  no  better  place  on  earth  to  learn  the  art  of  jungle 
warfare. 

By  using  round-robin  type  classroom  instruction,  and  graded 
and  ungraded  Field  Training  Exercises  (FTX)  as  training  tools,  JOTC 
works  to  “.  . . make  good  units  even  better!” 

Says  Captain  M.  V.  Church,  JOTC  operations  officer:  “In  the 
past,  we  were  geared  to  an  individual-type  training  program.  Today, 
however,  the  3-week  Jungle  Warfare  Course  is  aimed  at  those  specifi- 
cally skilled  in  the  basic  rules  and  tactics  of  infantry  combat.” 

The  course  is  structured  entirely  for  units.  “It’s  for  the  whole 
battalion,”  Capt  Church  says.  “We  have  units  who  bring  platoon 
leaders,  company  commanders,  battalion  commanders,  sergeants 
major — the  whole  shot!” 

The  school  is  tactically  oriented.  Not  a survival  school  as  such, 
JOTC  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  unit  teamwork  and  flexibility  under 
simulated  jungle  combat  conditions. 

To  train  the  thousands  of  soldiers  who  attend  the  course  an- 
nually takes  a special  kind  of  cadre.  “He  must  be  dedicated  and,  most 
importantly,  able  to  understand  the  jungle,”  Capt  Church  says.  It’s 
not  surprising  that  all  of  the  JOTC  cadre  are  Vietnam  vets;  all  have 
combat  experience. 

“We’ve  learned  our  lessons  the  hard  way,”  says  Sergeant  First 
Class  Conrad  Varsel,  JOTC  cadre.  “And  if  we  don't  pass  along  this 
valuable  information  to  younger,  less  experienced  soldiers,  then  we’re 
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Clockwise  from  above, 
soldiers  at  JOTC  learn 
first-hand  about  jungle 
snakes.  Waterproofing 
radios  and  equipment  is 
critical  in  jungle  operations. 

Handling  a rubber  raft  on 
ocean  swells  is  no  easy 
task.  Fording  a river  or 
stream  is  a real  challenge. 
A refreshing  part  of  the 
training  is  sampling  some  of 
the  jungle  fruits. 
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failing  to  do  our  jobs  as  leaders.” 

JOTC  instruction  is  divided  into  three  phases.  Phase  One  con- 
sists of  in-country  proficiency  training  with  emphasis  on  familiarizing 
the  newly  arrived  soldier  with  the  jungle  environment. 

Students  receive  instruction  on  jungle  plants  and  food,  snakes 
and  animals,  mines  and  booby  traps,  and  jungle  living. 

During  the  waterborne  operations  of  Phase  One  training,  stu- 
dents learn  simple  water  navigation,  movement  techniques,  lashing, 
crew  drill  (including  what  to’  do  in  case  a rubber  raft  capsizes  on 
them),  how  to  build  rope  bridges  and  construct  poncho  rafts. 

Phase  Two  is  sometimes  called  ‘Patrol  Week.”  It  consists 
mostly  of  learning  various  aspects  of  conducting  patrols  in  a jungle 
environment. 

In  the  third  and  final  phase,  the  students,  as  a unit,  are  put 
through  their  paces  in  simulated  combat  conditions.  Everything 
they’ve  learned  comes  to  the  surface  during  Phase  Three. 

“The  training  is  a good  way  for  a commander  to  personally 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  his  unit,”  Capt  Church  says. 

The  Army’s  Jungle  Operations  Training  Center  has  a way  of 
making  good  soldiers  even  better.  □ 
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A WEAPON  powerful  enough  to  put  a man  in  a 
temporary  state  of  schizophrenia. 

A chemical  agent  that  could  be  administered 
in  dosages  small  enough  to  fit  on  the  head  of  a 
pin. 

That’s  what  the  Army  thought  it  had  when 
it  started  experimenting  with  lysergic  acid  diethy- 
lamide— better  known  as  LSD — back  in  the  late 
1950s. 

In  those  days,  no  one  knew  much  about  LSD, 
or  acid  as  it’s  often  referred  to.  Some  therapeutic 
experimentation  was  going  on,  but  that  was  about 
it.  As  a street  drug,  acid  was  about  a decade  away 
from  gaining  the  attention  of  the  general  public. 

Ultimately,  the  Army  found  LSD  to  be  inef- 
fective as  a chemical  agent — the  drug  was  simply 
too  easy  to  counteract.  In  the  mid  1960s  experi- 
mentation was  discontinued. 

As  the  years  passed,  acid  was  glamorized  by 
Timothy  Leary,  a former  professor  at  Harvard  who 
became  the  drug’s  most  vociferous  advocate. 
Leary  claimed  LSD  could  be  used  to  induce  reli- 
gious awakening  and  bring  one  closer  to  God.  His 
beliefs  led  him  to  jail  on  charges  of  possession  of 
drugs. 

Still,  his  ideas  gained  wide  acceptance 
among  an  entirely  new  subculture  in  America — the 
“acid  freaks.’’ 

Acid  became  an  issue  which,  for  a time, 
affected  music,  art,  theater,  fashion,  even  politics. 
As  with  any  issue,  experts  from  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  emerged  to  expound  on  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  the  drug. 

Media  coverage  made  public  a lot  of  infor- 
mation about  acid  during  those  years.  But  not  all 
of  the  information  was  completely  accurate. 

Some  experts  contended  that  LSD  could 
cause  cancer  and  genetic  damage.  Others  said  the 
drug  was  capable  of  destroying  large  numbers  of 
brain  cells,  eventually  rendering  users  void  of  any 
capacity  to  reason  logically. 

Other  experts  scoffed  at  what  they  called 
“scientifically  unfounded  conclusions.’’  They 
claimed  LSD  was  in  no  way  physiologically 
damaging  when  taken  in  small  dosages. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  early  1970s  that  public 
interest  in  the  drug  began  to  dwindle.  By  that  time 
the  experts  agreed  on  very  little  about  LSD  except 
that  it  seemed  to  affect  people  in  different  ways, 
that  there  was  no  way  to  accurately  predict  what 
a person  under  LSD  influence  might  experience, 
and  that,  taken  in  large  enough  quantities,  LSD 
could  be  lethal. 

Not  long  ago,  one  of  the  volunteers  in  those 
early  Army  LSD  experiments  developed  what  was 
diagnosed  as  temporal  lobe  epilepsy,  a more  com- 
mon type  of  epileptic  disorder  which  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  grand  mal  seizure. 

The  volunteer,  now  a veteran,  asked  local 
health  officials  to  determine  whether  the  LSD  ex- 


perience could  have,  in  some  way,  contributed  to 
his  condition. 

The  Army  instituted  a series  of  follow-up 
studies  to  provide  an  answer. 

Major  (Dr.)  David  A.  McFarling,  a Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC)  neurologist 
who  is  clinical  director  of  the  current  follow-up 
study,  explains,  “LSD  does  in  fact  work  on  the 
temporal  lobe.  . . . Temporal  lobe  epilepsy  is  a sei- 
zure disorder  which  can  be  reminiscent  of  the  LSD 
experience.’’ 

However,  according  to  Maj  McFarling,  the 
tests  conducted  thus  far  have  failed  to  indicate  any 
association  between  epilepsy  and  LSD.  The  fact 
that  one  of  the  early  LSD  test  volunteers  developed 
an  epileptic  disorder,  Maj  McFarling  said,  was 
“probably  by  chance  . . . there  is  nothing  to  sub- 
stantiate a medical  connection.’’ 

Still,  when  all  of  the  current  test  results  are 
completely  evaluated,  the  Army  will  have  learned 
more  about  LSD. 

Existing  literature  on  LSD  has  essentially 
come  from  studies  pertaining  to  two  groups  of 
patients:  those  who  were  given  the  drug  for  medi- 
cal purposes  and  those  who  used  the  drug  with 
recreation  in  mind. 

Those  who  were  exposed  to  LSD  for  medical 
purposes,  Maj  McFarling  says,  tended  to  become 
generally  more  relaxed. 

“Of  course,  these  individuals  were  briefed 
very  thoroughly  about  what  to  expect  of  an  acid 
trip,’’  the  WRAMC  neurologist  notes.  “They  were 
carefully  coached  through  the  entire  experience. 
They  were  monitored  closely  by  medical  personnel 
on  the  lookout  for  any  abnormality  which  might 
have  occurred.’’ 

Street  users  of  the  drug  are  a somewhat 
more  complex  group  to  evaluate,  primarily  because 
it’s  almost  impossible  to  find  a recreational  user 
of  acid  who  hasn’t  used  a multitude  of  other  drugs 
as  well. 

Neither  of  these  groups  correspond  very 
closely  to  the  Army  groups. 

The  Army  tests  weren’t  conducted  for  purely 
medical  purposes.  They  were  part  of  a program  to 
develop  a chemical  agent  which  could  be  effec- 
tively used  in  a combat  situation. 

The  tests  didn’t  include  street  users  of  LSD 
who  tend  to  have  pre-set  ideas  as  to  what  to  expect 
from  the  drug.  The  tests  were  conducted  with  indi- 
viduals who  had  no  previous  experience  with  acid 
and  who  were  relatively  unfamiliar  with  it. 

Consequently,  the  information  which  results 
from  the  current  follow-up  study  will  be  a valuable 
addition  to  what  society  in  general  already  knows 
about  LSD. 

“We  do  know,”  Maj  McFarling  says,  “that  the 
people  who  were  given  LSD  for  medical  purposes 
have  experienced  no  long-term  effects  of  the  drug. 
This  includes  individuals  who  were  given  ten  to 
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twenty  doses  of  the  drug  as  well  as  those  who 
received  substantially  more  potent  doses  than 
anyone  involved  in  the  Army  tests.” 

On  the  other  hand,  street  users  of  acid  seem 
to  experience  a high  degree  of  perceptual  prob- 
lems which  may  or  may  not  be  related  to  LSD.  The 
fact  that  the  street  user  seldom  obtains  the  drug 
in  its  purest  form,  and  uses  other  drugs  as  well, 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  assess  what  the 
singular  effect  of  acid  may  be  upon  that  individual. 

The  current  Army  study,  initially  dubbed 
Project  100  and  later  called  Project  50-50,  entails 
re-examination  of  50  individuals  involved  with  the 
early  Army  tests.  The  re-examination  data  will  be 
compared  with  information  resulting  from  exami- 
nation of  a corresponding  group  of  “controls.” 

The  control  group  consists  of  50  individuals 
with  backgrounds  similar  to  those  in  the  test  group 
but  who  have  had  no  LSD  (or  similar  drug)  experi- 
ence. 

WRAMC  is  processing  the  Project  50-50  vol- 
unteers at  the  rate  of  four  a week.  The  testing 
includes  a week-long  psycho/physiological  exami- 
nation— probably  one  of  the  most  complete  exami- 
nations a person  can  have.  Individuals  who  under- 
go the  testing  will  know  more  about  themselves 
than  they  probably  ever  will  again. 

The  results  are  expected  to  be  compiled  by 
the  end  of  the  summer,  Maj  McFarling  says. 

Project  50-50  involves  the  difficult  task  of 
tracking  down  the  people  who  took  part  in  the  early 
LSD  testing.  Many  did  their  basic  tour  with  the 
Army  and  disappeared  into  the  civilian  community 
upon  leaving  military  service. 

The  retired-from-active-duty  types  have  been 
only  slightly  easier  to  trace. 

However,  some  of  the  LSD  test  participants, 
such  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gerald  Perchet,  are  still 
on  active  duty,  and  are  fairly  easy  to  locate. 

Lt  Col  Perchet  was  a captain  attending  the 
Chemical  Corps  officer  advanced  course  when  he 
volunteered  to  participate  in  the  Army’s  LSD  test- 
ing program.  He  can  remember  the  details  of  his 
first,  last  and  only  LSD  trip  as  if  it  happened  only 
yesterday. 

“I  lost  the  ability  to  maintain  concentration,” 
he  recalls.  “They  had  us  trying  to  solve  math  prob- 
lems. The  process  was  all  but  impossible  under  the 
influence  of  the  LSD.  I kept  forgetting  what  I was 
doing  about  half  way  into  the  problem-solving 
process.  It  became  very  frustrating  having  to  start 
at  the  beginning  every  few  minutes.” 

Col  Perchet  says  he  had  no  sense  of  time 
while  he  was  tripping.  He  seemed  to  be  drifting 
in  and  out  of  a series  of  hallucinations,  the  real 
and  surreal  dovetailing  throughout  most  of  the 
experience. 

“The  overall  effect  wasn’t  unlike  being  drunk 
on  alcohol,”  he  says.  “For  a while  it  made  me  feel 


giddy  and  even  carefree.” 

Retired  Lieutenant  Colonel  Paul  H.  Koenig 
was  also  introduced  to  acid  while  attending  the 
Chemical  Corps  officer  advanced  course.  His  ex- 
perience with  the  drug  was  very  similar  to  Col 
Perschet’s. 

“We  were  given  the  agent,”  he  recalls,  “and 
were  kept  in  what  amounted  to  a large  classroom 
for  observation.  Not  everyone  in  my  group, 
however,  got  the  agent  at  the  same  time.  Some  of 
the  group  observed  while  the  others  were  given 
LSD. 

“At  one  point,  our  group — the  ones  under 
the  influence  of  the  drug — became  very  suspicious, 
even  aggressive  toward  one  of  the  observers.  After 
it  was  over,  no  one  could  remember  precisely  why 
we  acted  that  way.  Apparently  it  was  just  the  agent 
at  work.” 

Elgart  Baumann,  a former  enlisted  soldier 
now  a civilian,  says  his  treatment  was  slightly  dif- 
ferent. “They  gave  us  the  agent,”  he  says,  “then 
marched  us  into  this  padded  room  one  at  a time 
in  order  to  observe  us.  They  kept  dimming  the 
lights  in  the  room.  I guess  they  were  trying  to 
confuse  us  even  more  than  we  already  were.” 

None  of  these  test  subjects  have  ever  expe- 
rienced any  after-effects  from  LSD.  None  could 
recall  ever  having  anything  that  could  be  labeled 
as  “flashback.” 

“I  remember  seeing  pinwheels  and  that  sort 
of  thing  for  a day  or  so  after  the  test  when  I tried 
to  fall  asleep,”  Koenig  relates.  “But  that  only  lasted 
a short  while.  I haven’t  had  the  experience  again.” 

According  to  Maj  McFarling,  only  a small 
number  of  the  test  group  reported  ever  having 
anything  like  a flashback  experience. 

A flashback  is  a short  re-experiencing  of  the 
LSD-induced  state,  usually  occurring  after  the 
body  has  supposedly  worn  off  the  drug. 

Flashbacks  have  been  reported  weeks, 
months,  even  years  after  the  last  contact  with  LSD. 
Fortunately,  none  of  the  Project  50-50  group  has 
reported  anything  so  serious. 

Perschet,  Koenig  and  Baumann  have  no 
complaints  about  participating  in  the  test.  All  three 
say  they  were  glad  to  have  been  involved  in  the 
project. 

Would  they  ever  willingly  try  acid  again?  All 
three  said  they  would  but  only  if  the  circumstances 
were  the  same  as  that  first  time  they  were  exposed 
to  the  drug. 

All  three  say  they  would  definitely  not  rec- 
ommend acid  for  use  by  the  general  public  since 
there’s  too  much  uncertainty  about  the  sort  of 
experience  an  LSD  user  might  have  under  the 
drug’s  influence. 

The  psychotic  state  induced  by  acid,  the 
mysteriousness  of  its  effects  and  the  potential  for 
death  isn’t  worth  the  high.  □ 
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I Hable  Espanol  ? 


With  more  than  1 1 million  people  of  Spanish  origin  in  the  United 
States,  it’s  not  surprising  that  many  of  our  everyday  words  have 
Spanish  origins.  The  list  below  contains  clues  for  common 
Spanish  or  Spanish-derived  words.  The  answers  are  spelled 
vertically,  horizontally  and  diagonally  (not  to  mention  backward 
and  forward)  in  the  letter  square  at  left.  See  if  you  can  identify 
them. 


1.  city  of  angels 

13.  sea 

2.  cockroach 

14.  source  of  wealth 

3.  cowboy  contest 

15.  South  American  pack  animal 

4.  Davy  Crockett  died  there 

16.  Speak! 

5.  four 

17.  spud 

6.  children 

18.  tomorrow 

7.  ice  cream  flavor 

19.  What's  happening? 

8,  malaria  carrier 

20.  two 

9.  Mexico’s  hamburger 

21.  village 

10.  nine  minus  nine 

22.  violent  storm 

1 1 . love  fruit 

23.  yes 

12.  river 

24.  yellow  or  city  in  Texas 

Jazz  Match-up 


Juggling  Oranges 


This  mathematical  problem  was  sent  in  by  Sgt 
1st  Cl  Andrew  Lemstra  of  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo. 

Sandy  and  Jerry  each  have  some 
oranges.  If  Sandy  gives  one  orange 
to  Jerry,  Jerry  has  twice  as  many 
oranges  as  Sandy.  If  Jerry  gives 
one  orange  to  Sandy,  they  each  have 
an  equal  amount. 

How  many  oranges  did  each  have  to 
start? 


Most  of  you  know  that  Edward  Kennedy  Ellington  was  known 
as  the  "Duke,"  that  William  Basie  is  called  the  "CounV'  and 
that  the  late,  great  Louis  Armstrong  is  remembered  as  "Satch- 
mo.”  But  if  you’re  truly  a jazz  buff,  like  Sgt  1st  Cl  Charles  W. 
Baxtress  (ret.)  who  sent  this  tester  from  Warren,  Mich.,  you 
shouldn’t  have  any  trouble  matching  each  jazz  musician  with 
his  nickname: 


1.  Lester  Young 

2.  Johnny  Hodges 

3.  Otto  Hardwicke 

4.  Ray  Nance 

5.  Coleman  Hawkins 

6.  Gene  Krupa 

7.  Earl  Hines 

8.  Julian  Adderly 

9.  Roy  Eldridge 


a.  Toby 

b.  Bean 

c.  Little  Jazz 

d.  Chicago  Flash 

e.  Prez 

f.  Rabbit 

g.  Cannonball 

h.  Showboat 

i.  Fatha  (or  Father) 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


ABUSE 


BAmEFIELD 


story  by  Nanse  Grady 


WIFE  BEATING  is  a 
problem  society  tries  to 
ignore.  “Nice  people” 
don’t  beat  each  other. 
But  the  problem  exists. 
Wives  and  husbands  are 
being  injured  on  the 
marital  battlefield. 

Because  these 
fisticuffs  often  result  in 
injuries  they  could  be 
prosecuted  as  assault 
cases.  However,  they 
seldom  end  up  in  court. 

“Wife  beating 
seems  to  be  one  of  the 
new  ‘up  and  coming’ 
offenses.  By  that  I mean 
it’s  getting  a lot  of  at- 
tention in  law  journals 
and  the  press.  Yet,  as 
a prosecutor,  I don’t  see 
it  at  my  end.  It’s  such 
a hidden  thing,”  says 
Captain  Joseph  J.  Nolly 
of  the  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  judge 
advocate’s  office. 

These  cases  don’t  make  it 
to  court  because  the  victim 
usually  won’t  press  charges. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  F.  H.  Burch 
Jr.,  provost  marshal  at  Fort 
Eustis,  says  that  tempers  cool 
rapidly.  “Most  of  the  time,  the 
wife  is  hell  bent  for  removal  of 
the  husband  and  for  him  to  be 
put  in  jail.  But  then  she’ll  change 
her  mind  the  next  day.” 

During  a recent  1-year 
period,  military  police  at  Fort 
Eustis  responded  to  64  on-post 
domestic  disturbances,  accord- 
ing to  Lt  Col  Burch.  Twenty-eight 
cases  involved  assault. 

“The  husband  either 
pushed  his  wife  against  the  wall 
or  hit  her . . . usually  with  a closed 
fist  in  the  face,”  says  Col  Burch. 
“In  some  cases,  there  were  blows 
to  the  stomach.  In  several  cases, 
the  wife  was  pregnant.  All  but 
one  of  the  assault  cases  involved 
the  husband  hitting  the  wife.” 
The  soldiers  involved  were 
sent  letters  of  “warning  for  mis- 
conduct.” In  about  half  the  cases, 
no  further  action  was  taken. 

NANSE  GRADY,  an  information  speciaiist  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Transportation  Center,  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  Is 
also  author  of  “Spare  the  Children"  in  March  77 
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Punishments  in  the  other  cases 
included  two  Article  15s.  One 
family  was  removed  from  its 
quarters. 

The  people  who  most  fre- 
quently deal  with  marital  abuse 
problems  are  law  enforcement 
officials,  marriage  counselors 
and  the  clergy.  Because  of  the 
emotional  nature  of  the  problem, 
these  people  often  disagree 
among  themselves  on  its  cause 
and  treatment. 

Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  Donald 
C.  Warren,  community  life  chap- 
lain and  marriage  counselor  at 
Fort  Eustis,  says:  “In  most  marital 
fights  it’s  a verbal  argument  with 
bad  thoughts  spoken  to  each  . . . 
accusations.  If  the  fight  becomes 
physical  it’s  usually  a slap  to  the 
face  . . . wife  to  husband  or  hus- 
band to  wife.’’ 

The  slap  can  escalate  into 
a “real  beating  for  either  the 
husband  or  the  wife,  though  it’s 
much  more  common  in  the  wife.’’ 

Such  beatings  often  occur 
more  than  once.  Yet  some  types 
of  people  put  up  with  repeated 
physical  maltreatment.  Why 
won’t  beaten  wives,  for  instance, 
leave  their  husbands? 

“Certain  wives,  because  of 
their  background,  have  no  rela- 
tives and  no  place  to  go,”  Chap- 
lain Warren  says.  “The  foreign- 
born  wife  is  a good  example.  She 
has  no  real  support  and,  in  many 
cases,  can’t  speak  English  well 
enough  to  command  a good  job. 
The  husband  senses  the  help- 
lessness of  his  wife,  and  he’ll  use 
physical  violence  to  force  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes.  The  wife 
stays  at  home  and  tolerates  al- 
most anything  because  she 
doesn’t  have  anywhere  to  go. 
There  are  no  foster  homes  for 
abused  wives.” 

The  foreign-born  wife 
sometimes  becomes  a wife-beat- 
ing victim  because  she  may  not 
live  up  to  her  husband’s  expec- 
tations. “This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  wives  coming  from 
cultures  where  the  woman  is 
expected  to  be  subservient  to  her 
husband,”  Chaplain  Warren  says. 

“What  happens  is  that  the 


man  marries  the  woman,  expect- 
ing that  she  will  be  little  more 
than  his  servant.  Once  in  the 
States  she  finds  that  women 
aren’t  expected  to  be  subservient 
here.  She  becomes  assertive.  The 
man,  because  he  isn’t  expecting 
it,  reacts  . . . sometimes  violent- 
ly.” 

Most  abused  wives  feel 
they’re  notworth  much  as  people. 
In  Chaplain  Warren’s  opinion,  it’s 
common  to  all  abused  wives  who 
continue  to  live  with  their  hus- 
bands and  suffer  repeated  beat- 
ings. 


“Wife  beating  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  new 
‘up  and  coming’ 
offenses  . . . it’s 
getting  a lot  of 
attention  in  the  law 
journals  and  in  the 
press  . . . it’s  so  quiet 
. . . such  a hidden 
thing  . . . and  there 
are  no  foster  homes 
for  abused  wives.” 


“The  wife  who  charac- 
teristically has  a poor  self-image 
has  grown  up  in  a home  where 
she  is  constantly  told  that  she’s 
worthless. 

“Then,  she  finds  herself 
married.  More  often  than  not, 
she’ll  marry  a strong  man.  Now, 
because  she  thinks  she  deserves 
the  worst,  she’ll  often  uncon- 
sciously provoke  her  husband  to 
anger.  This  triggers  responses 
from  him  and  she’ll  end  up  being 
slapped,  or  worse.  She’s  set  her- 
self up  for  it  because,  in  her  mind, 
she  ‘deserves’  it. 


“After  being  beaten,  she 
receives  some  sort  of  self-satis- 
faction from  the  sympathy  of 
others.  That’s  her  payoff.  Then 
this  feeling  of  self-satisfaction 
wears  off  and  she  again  provokes 
her  husband.  She  has  no  desire 
to  end  the  relationship  because 
she  gets  satisfaction  from  it.  It's 
almost  a case  of  masochism  on 
her  part.” 

If  this  type  of  situation  ever 
does  end  in  divorce.  Chaplain 
Warren  believes  that  the  wife  will 
seek  the  same  environment  in  a 
second  marriage  or  relationship 
“as  long  as  she  has  this  kind  of 
self-image.” 

Chaplain  Warren’s  feelings 
are  supported  by  many.  A Federal 
prosecutor  recently  stated  that  a 
wife  should  leave  home  if  she 
wants  to  assert  her  right  “not  to 
be  beaten.”  He  added  that  it  was 
difficult  to  take  any  wife’s  com- 
plaint seriously  if  she  won’t  leave 
“her  bed  and  board.” 

Taking  another  viewpoint 
are  most  women’s  advocacy 
groups  and  some  individuals.  The 
Reverend  Caroline  Leach,  minis- 
ter of  St.  Columba  Presbyterian 
Church  and  head  of  the  Norfolk 
Task  Force  for  Women  in 
Distress,  said;  “Society  is  always 
blaming  the  victim  for  staying.” 

She  feels  that  the  marital 
abuse  victims  remain  with  their 
spouses  because  of  the  security 
marriage  offers  them,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  military  wives. 
(About  half  of  the  women  Leach 
counsels  are  military  wives.) 

“It’s  out  and  out  econom- 
ics. Most  of  these  women  are 
unskilled  and  have  small  chil- 
dren, and  it’s  damn  hard  to  get 
a job.  They  can’t  even  get  night 
work.  How  many  day  care  centers 
are  open  at  night?” 

In  the  case  of  military 
wives,  “they’re  afraid  they’ll  lose 
benefits  and  security.  They  feel 
that  the  military  values  the  man 
over  his  wife  . . . that  the  govern- 
ment has  put  its  money  in  the 
soldier  and  will  side  with  him  if 
his  wife  complains.  The  woman 
is  not  going  to  buck  that  kind 
of  system.  Plus,  a woman  who 
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has  been  beaten  is  not  going  to 
have  much  enthusiasm  to  display 
her  problem.” 

One  item  on  which  Chap- 
lain Warren  and  Leach  do  agree 
is  that  there  usually  isn’t  any 
place  a wife  can  go  if  she  does 
leave  her  husband.  Organizations 
in  many  places  are  trying  to 
remedy  this  situation  by  provid- 
ing shelters  for  battered  wives. 

Though  Leach  has  sympa- 
thy for  the  battered  wife,  she  has 
none  for  “abused  husbands.” 

“Husband  abuse?  Hus- 
bands have  mobility,  income  and 
a means  and  manner  of  getting 
out.  They’ve  usually  gotthe  check 
book.  Most  of  the  time  a wife 
who  leaves  has  very  little  money 
and  no  place  to  go,”  she  says. 

Chaplain  Warren  strongly 
objects  to  the  idea  that  the  wife 
is  always  the  victim  on  the  marital 
battleground. 

“In  most  cases,  the  man 
is  physically  stronger  than  the 
wife,”  he  says.  “Yet,  there  are 
some  men  who  have  been  taught 
by  their  fathers  or  by  the  culture 
in  which  they  were  reared  that 
no  good  man  will  ever  hit  a 
woman  under  any  circumstances. 
Sometimes  a wife  will  even  tell 
a man  that  as  she  hits,  scratches 
and  kicks  him.” 

Just  as  he  feels  the  repeat 
wife-battering  victims  suffer  from 
a poor  self-image,  he’d  pin  the 
same  problems  on  physically  and 
emotionally  abused  husbands. 

The  most  common  abuse 
for  husbands  is  emotional.  When 
the  problem  of  wife-beating  was 
discussed  with  one  officer  on  Fort 
Eustis,  he  asked:  “What  about 
the  man  who  takes  constant 
nagging  and  putdowns  year  after 
year  ...  for  15  or  20  years?  What 
about  him?  Isn’t  he  abused?  I 
get  sick  about  hearing  about 
wives  being  beaten  by  their  hus- 
bands when  I know  that  they  egg 
them  into  it.” 

The  same  officer  later  got 
a divorce  after  a marriage  of  more 
than  15  years.  He’d  inadvertently 
confessed  what  he’d  been 
through  before  the  divorce.  He’d 
been  abused.  But,  like  the  wife 


who  stays  with  her  husband  and 
suffers  repeated  beatings,  he’d 
put  up  with  the  abuse.  Why? 

Chaplain  Warren  had  sev- 
eral answers.  “In  some  cases,  the 
man  may  fully  believe  in  the 
marriage  vows  . . . til  death  do 
us  part  . . . regardless  of  what 
happens.  He  hopes  that  things 
will  work  out.  This  is  really  a very 
deep  religious  aspect,  and  a reli- 
gious reason  for  staying  with  a 
marriage  that’s  on  the  rocks.” 


. . there  are  some 
men  who  have  been 
taught  by  their  fathers 
or  by  the  culture  in 
which  they  were 
reared  that  no  good 
man  will  ever  hit  a 
woman  under  any 
circumstances. 
Sometimes  a wife  will 
even  tell  a man  that 
as  she  hits,  scratches 
and  kicks  him  . . 


A job  can  be  another  fac- 
tor. “In  certain  jobs,  you  need 
a wife  so  that  she  can  dress  nicely 
and  you  can  go  to  parties  to- 
gether to  please  the  boss.  The 
marriage  will  appear  to  be  happy, 
but  it’s  really  an  unbearable  situ- 
ation. This  used  to  be  very  much 
the  case  in  the  Army,  but  divorce 
is  more  acceptable  now.  It’s  even 
acceptable  in  some  churches.” 
Other  men  will  logically 
weigh  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  their  marriage  and  decide  that 
the  “payoff  is  worth  the  bad  parts 


...  like  having  their  meals  cooked 
or  sex.  They’ll  accept  a bad  mar- 
riage until  they  decide  the  payoffs 
aren’t  worth  it  . . . perhaps  in  10 
or  20  years,  usually  when  the  kids 
leave.  Then  a man  may  be  in  his 
40s  and  he  decides  that  he 
doesn’t  want  to  live  the  rest  of 
his  life  with  unhappiness.  He’ll 
get  a divorce  then.  This  type  of 
situation  is  also  common  with 
women.” 

What  is  the  “cure”  for 
spouse  abuse?  Both  Chaplain 
Warren  and  Leach  agree  that 
marital  counseling  helps. 

“Often  these  people  are 
unaware  that  they're  abusing 
each  other  and  they  need  a ther- 
apist to  sit  them  down  and  make 
them  aware  of  what  they're 
doing,”  Warren  said. 

Young  couples  are  ex- 
tremely prone  to  tensions  that 
can  lead  to  abuse.  Leach  says, 
“They  haven’t  learned  to  verbal- 
ize their  feelings  ...  to  say  1 had 
a bad  day  today.’  They  don'  trust 
one  another.  Yet,  that's  the  most 
important  thing  to  have  in  a 
marriage.  I'm  very  concerned  that 
children  who  come  from  violent 
homes  will  repeat  violence.” 

Leach’s  fears  are  substan- 
tiated by  Chaplain  Warren's  pro- 
file of  abusive  spouses:  "The 

husband  most  likely  to  beat  his 
wife  has  been  raised  in  an  envi- 
ronment where  the  male  is  domi- 
nant . . . maybe  the  father  kicked 
the  mother  around.  Also  domi- 
nant men  gravitate  to  submissive 
women.  As  time  goes  on,  this 
dominance  may  shift  from  hus- 
band to  wife  or  wife  to  husband. 
Beatings  and  violence  can  erupt 
when  such  a change  occurs  from 
what's  expected  at  first. 

"There  aren't  too  many 
people  who  get  married  who  feel 
it’s  going  to  be  a bad  marriage. 
That’s  one  reason  why  premarital 
counseling  usually  isn't  sought. 
I've  never  been  able  to  talk  any- 
one out  of  a marriage.  The  couple 
just  has  a feeling  that  love  will 
see  them  through  anything. 
Usually  it  won’t.  In  some  cases 
that  relationship  may  even  turn 
into  spouse  abuse.”  □ 
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OSCAR  satellites,  orbiting  900  miles 
above  the  earth,  allow  nearly  300,000 
ham  operators  in  the  United  States  to 
communicate  across  the  continent 
and  around  the  world. 


THE  GREATEST  American  pas- 
time today — next  to  sports — has 
to  be  Citizens  Band  (CB)  radio. 
Seems  like  everyone  is  ten-four- 
ing  his  tree-top-tall-rubber-duck- 
ing-good  buddy. 

Transmitting  and  receiving 
on  CB  radios  has  become  such 
a popular  hobby  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
(FCC)  increased  the  number  of 
available  channels  from  23  to  40. 

Yet,  the  airways  are 
crowded,  often  monopolized  by 
those  who  illegally  increase  their 
power.  It’s  so  bad  that  “before  a 
good  ten-twenty  is  affixed  to 
some  sweet  voice  on  the  airways, 
some  alligator  station  has  walked 
over  the  transmission’’ — so  says 
a knowledgeable  CBer. 

The  enjoyment  of  “airways 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT  DAN  GRIGSON  Is  assigned  to  the 
Public  AHaIrs  Office,  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C. 


addiction’’  needn’t  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  crowded  airways 
and  limited  uses  of  CBs. 

For  those  looking  for  new 
challenges  and  excitement  be- 
yond CB,  there  is  hope — amateur 
radio,  commonly  known  as 
“ham.”  {See  following  story.) 

The  thousands  of  ham  op- 
erators in  the  country  today  had 
their  origin  shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  century.  By  1910  there 
were  several  hams  operating  in 
the  United  States.  In  1912  ham 
operators  were  recognized  by 
Congress  in  legislation  regulat- 
ing radio  communication. 

No  license  is  required  to 
receive  transmissions  on  a ham 
outfit.  However,  an  FCC  license 
is  required  to  transmit.  Once  the 
operator  has  a license,  there’s  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  transmit- 
ters one  can  buy  or  construct. 

Specialist  5 Ron  Somer- 
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MARS  is  inhabited! 

Every  day  of  the  year,  members  of  the  U.S.  Army  7th  Signal 
Command,  Fort  Ritchie,  Md.,  inhabit  MARS  (Military  Affiliate 
Radio  System)  stations  throughout  the  United  States. 

Together  with  some  5,282  civilian  amateur  radio  operators, 
7th  Signal  Command  soldiers  operate  an  auxiliary  com- 
munication system  that  is  immediately  available  in  emergencies. 

With  43  widely-scattered  MARS  stations,  these  volunteer 
radio  operators  are  constantly  standing  by  to  respond  to  any 
emergency  or  natural  disaster.  Passengers  on  ships  stranded  at 
sea  and  victims  of  floods,  typhoons,  hurricanes  and  earth- 
quakes— all  have  benefited  from  the  MARS  network. 

The  worldwide  MARS  network  is  directed  from  Fort  Hua- 
chuca,  Ariz.,  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Army  Communications 
Command  (USACC).  Army  participation  in  the  system  is  minimal. 
Civilian  hams  form  the  backbone  of  the  network. 

Overseas  calls  from  or  to  the  United  States  are  handled 
at  a Command  MARS  station  located  at  Fort  Detrick,  Md. 

The  United  States  internal  MARS  network  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  CONUS  MARS  director  at  Fort  Ritchie. 

Messages  are  handled  by  four  Area  Gateway  Stations. 
These  stations  are  under  the  CONUS  MARS  director  and  are 
located  at  Fort  Meade,  Md,,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Each  gateway  functions  as  an  area  command  station.  It’s 
used  to  relay  messages  to  the  civilian  network  of  states  within 
the  gateway’s  area  of  responsibility.  The  gateways  are  operated 
by  the  local  USACC  agency. 

Through  the  gateway  system,  MARS  is  able  to  immediately 
establish  emergency  networks  In  the  event  of  a disaster  or  a 
special  communications  requirement  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  a better  known  aspect  of  the  MARS  operation  Is 
that  part  that  allows  soldiers  overseas  to  make  personal  calls 
to  parents,  relatives  and  friends  in  the  States.  The  MARS  system 
allows  messages  either  by  phone  patch  or  MARS  gram. 

The  phone  patch  is  a voice  communication.  An  overseas 
MARS  operator  calls  a stateside  MARS  station.  The  receiving 
MARS  station  “patches”  (connects)  by  long  distance  telephone 
to  the  called  party.  The  call  is  made  collect.  Only  the  toll  rate 
between  the  stateside  MARS  station  and  the  called  party  is 
charged  to  the  receiver  of  the  call. 

The  MARS  gram  is  a written  message  of  35  words  or  less. 
It  is  initiated  either  stateside  or  overseas  and  transmitted  by  radio 
from  one  MARS  station  to  another.  There  is  no  charge  for  this 
service.  Delivery  can’t  be  guaranteed;  however  a very  high  per- 
centage of  the  messages  sent  are  delivered. 

MARS  operators  are  periodically  instructed  in  the  use  and 
modification  of  military  communications  equipment.  Selected 
communication  courses  are  offered  by  the  Army  Signal  School, 
Navy  Correspondence  Course  Center  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  become  a MARS  operator  you  must  be  at  least  18  years 
old;  hold  a valid  FCC  license  and  have  a working  radio  station 
capable  of  operating  on  assigned  MARS  frequencies.  For  infor- 
mation about  joining  the  103  military  and  5,282  civilian  members 
of  the  MARS  network,  write  to:  Headquarters,  7th  Signal  Com- 
mand, Eastern  Area  Army  MARS  Director,  CCN-PO-MR-MDE,  Fort 
Mer  de,  Md.  20755. — Charles  M.  Rossiter,  Command  Information 
Officer,  U.S.  Army  7th  Signal  Command,  Fort  Ritchie,  MD. 


ville  is  a television  studio  techni- 
cian assigned  to  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Institute  for  Military  As- 
sistance at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  He’s 
been  a ham  for  about  12  years. 

“Due  to  the  variety  of  fre- 
quencies ham  operators  use, 
several  different  transmitters  and 
receivers  are  desired  by  most. 
However,  you  can  buy  one  set 
that  will  broadcast  and  receive  all 
frequencies.  Building  the  equip- 
ment is  an  exciting  part  of  the 
hobby.  I’ve  just  built  a radio  that 
broadcasts  at  25  watts  of  power 
and  costs  less  than  $300.” 

Essentially  hams  broad- 
cast on  frequencies  not  used  by 
commercial  radio,  television  or 
CB.  SP5  Somerville  finds  that 
ham  radio  opens  up  a whole  new 
world. 

“To  qualified  operators, 
ham  radio  offers  worldwide 
communications  with  the  capa- 
bility of  overcoming  language 
barriers  by  using  Morse  code. 
This  is  a big  plus  over  CB — they 
have  a 150-mile  legal  distance 
limit  and  are  limited  to  voice 
transmissions  only.  CBers  can 
legally  broadcast  on  only  5 watts 
of  power;  hams  can  broadcast  up 
to  1,000  watts.” 

With  1977  modifications, 
CBers  can  now  broadcast  on  40 
channels.  By  purchasing  addi- 
tional “side  band”  equipment, 
there  may  be  120  channels  avail- 
able. 

So  few  channels,  coupled 
with  the  glut  of  CBers  nationally, 
prevents  many  from  even  getting 
the  chance  to  broadcast.  The 
400,000  licensed  amateur  radio 
operators  worldwide  have  more 
than  13,000  channels  to  choose 
from.  A clear  broadcasting  fre- 
quency is  almost  assured. 

Many  soldiers  may  not  re- 
alize that  hams  provide  a very 
valuable  service  to  the  Army  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
service  is  the  Military  Affiliate 
Radio  System  (MARS).  (See  box.) 

The  U.S.  Army  Com- 
munications Command  (USACC) 
directs  and  manages  the  Army 
MARS  program  which  was 
founded  in  1925.  MARS  provides 
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auxiliary  communications  for 
military  and  civilian  officials  dur- 
ing periods  of  emergency.  It  also 
provides  DOD-sponsored  emer- 
gency communications  on  a 
local,  national  and  international 
basis  in  the  absence  of  normal 
communications. 

MARS  is  comprised  of 
FCC-licensed  amateur  radio  op- 
erators working  with  military  sta- 
tions. The  organization  was  orig- 
inally known  as  the  Army  Ama- 
teur Radio  System.  It  functioned 
almost  as  an  extracurricular  ac- 
tivity of  the  Army  Signal  Corps. 
In  1948  it  was  given  its  current 
name. 

MARS  also  provides  sol- 
diers a link  to  home  when  over- 
seas. Soldiers  and  their  depend- 
ents can  send  personal  mes- 
sages over  MARS  as  long  as  the 
call  originates  or  goes  outside 
the  continental  United  States. 

MARS  is  one  of  many  or- 
( ganizations  in  which  a ham  may 
j serve.  Amateur  radio  operators 
are  part-time  inventors,  experi- 
menters and  innovators.  They 
have  been  given  credit  for  many 
developments  in  radio. 

When  people  think  of  am- 
ateur radio,  they  may  envision 
large,  complicated  pieces  of 
equipment  set  up  much  the  same 
t as  a commercial  radio  station. 
That  is  usually  not  the  case.  The 
size  and  cost  of  the  equipment 
depends  on  individual  prefer- 
ence. 

Amateur  radio  has  many 
advantages  over  other  com- 
munications available  to  ama- 
teurs. So  why  aren’t  there  more 
hams? 

SP5  Somerville  thinks  li- 
censing might  be  part  of  the 
problem.  “Amateur  radio  opera- 
tors believe  that  many  people 
don't  become  hams  because  of 
testing  required  to  receive  a 
broadcast  license.  The  FCC’s  $4 
test  has  questions  relating  to 
basic  electronics,  Morse  code 
and  broadcasting  regulations.” 

Information  about  the  test 
is  available  from  the  FCC.  Many 
vocational  schools  also  offer  in- 
struction in  broadcasting.  Some 


amateur  radio  societies  offer  free 
instruction  to  aid  those  who  wish 
to  take  the  exam. 

Is  the  test  difficult?  Yes! 
Can  anyone  pass  it?  At  least  one 
8-year-old  girl  and  several 
hundred  teenagers  have. 

What’s  the  attraction  in 
ham  radio? 

“You  can  picture  yourself 
providing  assistance  in  an  emer- 
gency to  a ship  at  sea  or  a 
stranded  motorist  on  a crowded 
freeway,”  says  SP5  Somerville. 
“Or  consider  the  fun  of  experi- 
menting with  a transmitter  or 
some  transistorized  gadget — 
building  a receiver  converter  for 
the  band  you  want,  erecting  spe- 
cial antennas  or  devising  control 
circuits  for  your  operating  room. 

“You  needn’t  be  a 
graduate  in  electronics  to  do 
this.  You  learn  by  following  con- 
struction articles  in  radio  publi- 
cations and  conversing  with 
other  local  amateurs  at  radio 
club  meetings  or  on  the  air.” 

Call  an  actor  a “ham”  and 
look  out  . . . Call  an  amateur 
radio  operator  a ham  and  you’ve 
acknowledged  his  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. Although  no  one  knows 
where  the  term  originated,  all  are 
proud  to  accept  the  title.  □ 


Chief  Warrant  Officer  Richard  L.  Miiler 
holds  an  Advanced  Class  license  and 
has  been  a ham  radio  operator  since 
1963. 
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TALK  TO  SOMEONE  on  another  conti- 
nent at  the  flick  of  a radio  dial.  Com- 
municate through  an  orbiting  satellite 
900  miles  up.  Make  a telephone  call  from 
your  automobile.  All  are  possible  if  you're 
one  of  the  more  than  293,000  amateur 
radio  operators,  commonly  called 
"hams,"  in  the  United  States. 

After  Marconi  proved  the  feasibility 
of  wireless  telegraphy  around  the  turn  of 
the  20th  century,  amateurs  started  exper- 
imenting with  wireless  as  a means  of  pri- 
vate communication. 

A few  years  later,  amateur  radio 
operators  proved  the  usefulness  of  the 
lower  shortwave  bands  for  reliable  long- 
distance communications. 

Ham  radio  practically  ceased  to 
exist  during  the  world  wars.  However, 
many  hams  served  in  all  branches  of 
service  as  radio  operators. 

Technical  advancements  of  that 
era,  and  the  state  of  the  art  today,  can 
be  partially  attributed  to  experiments  by 
amateur  radio  operators  attempting  to 
advance  their  hobby. 

Unlike  Citizens  Band  (CB)  radio, 
ham  radio  is  not  restricted  to  40  chan- 
nels. Because  they’re  allowed  to  use  as 
much  as  1,000  watts  of  power,  hams  can 
span  oceans  and  continents. 

One  privilege  hams  enjoy  over  their 
CB  counterparts  is  the  right  to  work  on 
their  own  equipment.  Hams  can  build, 
modify  and  repair  their  own  rigs. 

Hams  are  innovators  and  experi- 
menters. They’re  interested  in  many  types 
of  communication.  For  those  looking  for 
a challenge,  some  sophisticated  com- 
munication techniques  are  available — 
techniques  such  as  television,  radiotele- 
type, satellite  linkup  and  moonbounce. 
Ham  outfits  can  operate  just  about  any- 
where including  fixed  locations,  cars, 
aircraft  and  boats. 

Fascinating  communication  tech- 
niques can  keep  the  dedicated  ham  busy 
for  a long  time. 

Project  OSCAR,  an  acronym  for 
Orbiting  Satellite  Carrying  Amateur 
Radio,  is  an  exciting  development  for  the 
ham  operator. 

Since  1961,  there  have  been  seven 
OSCARs  launched.  All  have  been  placed 
in  orbit  as  piggy-back  riders  when  NASA 
rocketed  other  satellites  into  space. 

OSCAR  6 and  7,  launched  in  1972 
and  1974  respectively,  are  still  in  orbit.  At 
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an  altitude  of  900  miles  they  provide  a link 
for  ham  communications  around  the 
world. 

E.M.E.  (earth-moon-earth),  com- 
monly called  moonbounce,  is  the  tech- 
nique of  bouncing  radio  signals  off  the 
moon.  The  reflected  signal  is  picked  up 
by  another  operator. 

Moonbounce  is  popular  with  hams 
who  like  experimental  communication.  It 
requires  quite  an  effective  array  of  equip- 
ment, not  to  mention  a skillful  operator. 

Amateur  Television  (ATV)  is  also 
growing  in  popularity.  ATV  requires  some 
specialized  equipment  including  a televi- 
sion set  that  has  been  modified  to  receive 
incoming  signals  from  other  hams. 

Hams  have  even  gotten  involved 
in  space  exploration.  The  Mars  Viking 
Project  has  resulted  in  amateur  radio 
operators  receiving  some  of  the  Mars 
television  pictures.  This  was  done  with 
the  help  of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
Radio  Club  of  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Another  specialized  form  of  com- 
munication that  has  been  around  for  a 
long  time  is  radioteletype,  known  as 
RTTY.  Using  a typewriter-like  machine, 
messages  are  typed  out  on  the  keyboard, 
converted  to  radio  pulses  and  sent  out 
as  radio  waves.  When  picked  up  by  the 
receiving  station,  they  are  converted  to 
printed  matter. 

Many  hams  operate  a radio  in  their 
personal  automobile.  The  most  common 
of  these  radios  operates  in  the  VHF  (very 
high  frequency)  range,  or  "two-meter  ham 
band.” 

A telephone  touch-tone  pad  is 
connected  to  the  radio.  The  touch-tone 
pad  sends  a signal  through  the  radio  to 
a repeater  which  connects  to  a telephone 
line.  Once  his  radio-wave  is  lined-up 
(patched)  to  the  telephone  line,  the  ham 
dials  the  desired  number. 

Most  calls  are  routine,  but  this 
system  is  sometimes  used  in  emergencies 
to  contact  police  for  quick  help. 

To  fully  participate  in  amateur 
radio,  you  need  a license  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  (FCC).  A 
test  covering  such  subjects  as  general 
operating  practices,  regulations,  radio 
theory,  and  International  Morse  Code  is 
required  for  a ham  license. 

There  are  five  classes  of  li- 
censes— novice,  technician,  general,  ad- 
vanced and  extra.  Each  class  grants  more 
operating  privileges;  and  each  test  is  more 
difficult. 

The  novice  class  is  limited  to  com- 
munications via  Morse  Code  on  a certain 
portion  of  the  amateur  frequency  spec- 
trum. It  allows  the  beginner  to  gain 


valuable  experience  in  preparing  for  the 
higher  class  of  license. 

A major  facet  of  the  ham  "hobby" 
is  its  public-service  contribution.  Amateur 
radio's  public-service  record  is  one  rea- 
son for  governmental  support. 

Every  day  somewhere  in  the  world 
a ham  operator  is  providing  some  type 
of  public  service.  It  may  involve  a call 
for  a stranded  motorist,  assistance  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  search  and  res- 
cue operations,  or  relaying  a message 
across  the  country. 

During  natural  disasters,  such  as 
the  recent  Guatemalan  earthquake,  hams 
provided  emergency  communication  be- 
tween the  stricken  area  and  the  U.S. 

The  Amateur  Radio  Emergency 
Corporation  is  an  organization  formed 
solely  for  this  purpose.  It's  composed  of 
licensed  amateurs  who  register  them- 
selves and  their  equipment  to  provide 
communication  in  emergencies. 

Many  public-minded  hams  partici- 
pate in  “nets  ".  Operators  meet  on  desig- 
nated frequencies,  at  specific  times, 
usually  daily,  to  relay  messages.  A mes- 
sage can  be  anything  from  a birthday 
wish  to  a college  student  requesting 
“send  more  money."  There  is  no  charge 
for  the  service. 

Ham  radio  operators  recognize 
achievements  within  their  ranks. 

There  are  a number  of  awards  and 
certificates  that  the  individual  operator 
can  earn  through  the  American  Radio 
Relay  League  (ARRL)  and  other  amateur 
radio  organizations  or  affiliates.  A few 
of  the  more  popular  awards  include:  WAS 
(worked  all  states),  WAC  (worked  all 
continents)  and  DXCC  (contact  with  100 
hams  in  foreign  countries). 

Ham  radio  is  a relatively  inexpen- 
sive hobby.  Less  than  $100  can  get  you 
started.  Of  course  it  can  be  much  more 
expensive — what  you  invest  depends  only 
on  you,  your  pocketbook  and  your  ability 
to  barter  (many  hams  do  among  them- 
selves). Sometimes  a ham  will  lend  a 
beginner  a rig  to  get  him  started. 

If  you're  interested  in  joining  this 
fraternity  of  radio  operators,  contact  a 
local  ham  or  amateur  radio  club  in  your 
area. 

Or  you  can  write:  American  Radio 
Relay  League,  Headquarters,  225  Main 
Street,  Newington,  Conn.  06111. 

Ham  radio  is  more  than  a hobby. 
There  are  few  bounds  to  the  enjoyment 
and  challenges  of  amateur  radio — from 
testing  sophisticated  communication 
techniques,  to  public  service  or  just  a 
pleasant  chat  with  a fellow  ham  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  □ 


Most  soldiers  interviewed 
during  the  preparation  of  this  arti- 
cle preferred  to  be  called  “Latinos.” 
However,  as  the  article  indicates, 
the  Army  classifies  soldiers  of 
Cuban-American,  Mexican-Ameri- 
can,  Puerto  Rican  or  Spanish  de- 
scent as  “Hispanics.” — Editor 


IT  HAS  been  a long  flight,  but  now  the 
months  of  anticipation  are  over.  He  steps 
from  the  plane  and,  for  the  first  time,  sees 
the  United  States. 

The  momentary  thrill  is  lost  in  the 
confusion  of  the  airport  as  pushing  and 
shoving  passengers  claim  baggage  and  race 
for  the  exits.  There’s  little  time  to  think 
about  what’s  happening.  A green  Army  bus 
waits  for  him  outside. 

As  he  heads  for  the  bus,  the  cold 
air  bites  through  his  light  clothing  and  snow 
pelts  his  face.  Men  scatter  salt  on  the  ice- 
covered  streets.  Pedestrians  struggle  to  re- 
main upright  on  the  slippery  pavement. 
Until  now,  this  wintery  scene  was  some- 
thing he  had  only  heard  and  read  about. 

Shivering,  he  quickly  climbs  aboard 
the  bus — and  a feeling  of  safety  returns. 
The  bus  is  warm.  Through  the  fogged  win- 
dows he  tries  to  glimpse  what’s  going  on 
outside.  The  bus  begins  to  move. 

He’s  nervous,  tense,  confused.  Ad- 
vice from  friends,  relatives,  even  the  Army 
recruiter,  is  somehow  lost  in  the  swirling 
snow  and  frenzied  activities.  Everything  is 
happening  so  fast.  Is  it  a dream?  A night- 
mare? Nothing  seems  real! 

But  it’s  real.  He  has  arrived  from 
Puerto  Rico  and  he’s  to  become  im  soldado 
Americano — an  American  soldier. 

Exchanging  jeans  and  sneakers  or  a 
coat  and  tie  for  a green  uniform  and  black 
boots  is  quite  a status  change.  In  the  first 
few  days,  at  least,  it’s  something  of  a 
shock. 

Why  is  he  being  yelled  at  by  the  guy 
in  the  weird  looking  hat?  Why  does  he  have 
to  say  “sir”  to  just  about  anything  that 
moves?  Why  all  the  rush? 

Eor  most  recruits,  the  shock  wears 
off  in  a couple  of  days.  But  for  many  Puerto 
Ricans  from  the  island,  or  Chicanos  from 
Texas  border  towns  or  Cubans  from  the 
“barrios”  in  Miami,  the  shock  is  pro- 
longed. 

Whether  they  are  men  or  women. 
Latinos  share  the  civilian-to-military  shock 
with  all  their  new  comrades  going  through 
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basic  training.  For  some  Latinas  the  shock 
doesn’t  appear  as  great  as  for  the  men. 

“Unlike  her  male  counterpart,  the 
Latina  entering  the  Army  must  meet 
stricter  enlistment  requirements.  She  is 
highly  motivated  and  knows  that  she  has 
to  compete  using  the  English  language.  But 
because  of  her  education,  she  is  able  to 
cope  and  make  it,’’  says  Master  Sergeant 
Angelina  Laguna,  WAC  program  supervi- 
sor with  Recruiting  Command,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

But  Latinos  face  other  shocks  alone. 
The  fear  most  feel  is  compounded  by  “cul- 
tural shock”  and,  most  importantly,  by 
“language  shock.” 

“Cultural  shock”  hits  the  moment  a 
Puerto  Rican  arrives  in  the  United  States. 
The  food  is  different.  The  music  is  dif- 
ferent. Even  communicating  with  other 
people  is  sometimes  difficult. 

“Language  shock”  magnifies  the 
“cultural  shock.”  It  hits  Latinos  who  don’t 
understand  or  speak  English. 

“This  is  compounded  by  the  dis- 
crimination that  already  exists,”  says  Cap- 
tain Eliu  Camacho-Vasquez,  Chief  of  Eth- 
nic Studies  Branch,  Defense  Race  Rela- 
tions Institute  (DRRI),  Patrick  AFB,  Fla. 
“Because  of  an  ingrained  ethnocentrism  in 
the  Army,  when  a person  from  a different 
culture  and  language  background  comes  on 
active  duty,  he’s  automatically  rejected  or 
programmed  for  failure. 

“If  he  can’t  be  rejected  for  anything 
else,  his  lack  of  English  is  used  against  him. 


“Hispanics  are  faced  with 
discrimination.  We  recognize  this. 
In  this  regard,  a number  of  key  af* 
firmative  actions  are  being  direct- 
ed toward  Hispanics  in  the  HQDA 
Affirmative  Actions  Plan  now  being 
revised.” 

Major  Don  Rojas,  staff  officer, 
Office  of  Equal  Opportunity, 
Department  of  the  Army 


During  basic  training  (BT),  for  instance, 
when  a Latino  soldier  is  told  to  do  some- 
thing and  he  doesn’t  do  it,  it’s  usually  a 
matter  of  not  understanding  what  was  said. 
Yet  the  emphasis  may  be  on  the  fact  he 
didn’t  do  it.” 

Says  a young  Puerto  Rican  recruit 
at  Fort  Polk,  La.,  “I  didn’t  like  the  drill 
sergeant  making  fun  of  my  accent.  I never 


had  to  speak  a lot  of  English  on  the  island, 
so  I need  a little  practice,  hut  he  doesn’t 
have  to  make  fun  of  me.  It  makes  me  mad, 
but  I try  harder  to  show  him  I am  equal 
to  the  others  who  speak  English.” 

According  to  information  obtained 
from  the  approximately  200  Latinos  inter- 
viewed for  this  article  over  a 9-month 
period,  the  “language  shock”  is  the  major 


“Latinos  must  continue  doing  i 
their  work  as  they  have  been  doing,  { 
with  great  pride  and  sensitivity  to  j 
responsibility.  Continue  striving  for  J 
success.  Master  the  English  lan- 
guage.” I 

Brig  Gen  Antonio  Rodrigues- 
Balinas,  Commander  USA  Reserve  \ 
Forces,  Puerto  Rico  \ 


concern  facing  Latinos  in  the  Army. 
However  even  the  Latinos  who  speak  only 
English  or  are  bilingual  face  certain  dis- 
crimination also. 

Who  is  Latino?  How  does  the  Army 
clasify  Latinos?  How  do  Latinos  feel  about 
their  identity? 

A soldier’s  perception  of  what  he’s 
called  can  affect  communication  with  an- 
other person  or  group.  Part  of  the  Army’s 
Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  Programs 
(OEOP)  responsibility  is  to  identify  barriers 
that  impede  relationships  between  peoples 
of  different  ethnic  backgrounds. 

“Anytime  you  attempt  to  label 
someone,  whether  Chicano,  Latino  or 
Hispanic,  the  term  must  bring  out  a positive 
image,  an  image  which  makes  a man  feel 
proud,”  says  Master  Sergeant  Jose  Lopez, 
Southwest  Regional  Recruiting  Command, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Hispanic  is  the  term  presently  used 
by  the  Army  to  identify  anyone  of  Cuban- 
American,  Mexican-American,  Puerto 
Rican  or  Spanish  descent. 

“Although  Hispanic  is  used  for  sta- 
tistical purposes  only,  the  term  itself  may 
be  part  of  the  problem,”  says  MSgt  Lopez. 
“Hispanic,  in  reality,  divides  us  into 
different  categories — Mexican-American, 
Puerto  Rican,  and  the  like.  It  doesn't  in- 
clude South  Americans,  for  instance. 

“However,  use  of  the  term  Latino,” 
says  MSgt  Lopez,  “would  include  all  pres- 
ent Hispanics  plus  the  South  Americans 
and  give  us  a positive  identity.  As  one 
identifiable  group  it  would  be  easier  to  pro- 
vide statistics  on  the  total  number  of  La- 
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tines  in  the  Army.” 

”If  the  term  Latino  is  more  inclu- 
sive, then  adoption  of  the  term  should  be 
seriously  considered,”  says  Major  Don 
Rojas,  staff  officer.  Office  of  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities Programs. 

There’s  another  step  worth  consid- 
ering, says  Maj  Rojas:  refine  the  Army’s 
Information  Data  Base — and  how  individu- 
als are  identified  by  it — so  that  everyone 
understands  the  importance  of  the  identifi- 
cation effort.  Such  an  information  system 


“Latinos  don’t  have  problems. 
The  system  has  a problem — the 
problem  of  accepting  us.  We’ve  as- 
similated into  society  and  the  sys- 
tem to  a large  degree.  We  speak 
English.  We  go  to  American 
schools.  Everything  the  system  has 
imposed  we’ve  done.  We’re  lifting 
our  end,  and  yet  many  still  won’t 
accept  us  as  being  equal.  They’re 
the  ones  who  really  have  a problem. 

SSgt  Marco  Antonio  Ortiz, 
recent  graduate  of  DRRI. 


will  correctly  portray  the  minority  content 
of  the  Army. 

Currently,  the  Information  Data 
Base  is  designed  so  that  an  individual  de- 
termines his  own  preference  or  ethnic  des- 
ignator. “There  are  indications,  however,” 
says  Maj  Rojas,  “that,  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly, a large  number  of  soldiers  are 
confused  by  the  system  or  apparently  don’t 
use  it  properly.” 

In  the  past,  a visual  identification 
system  was  used  to  classify  all  new  Army 
applicants.  The  person’s  race  or  ethnic 
group  was  determined  visually  by  the  clerk 
filling  in  the  form.  “Rarely  was  the  indi- 
vidual asked,  what  are  you  or  what  do  you 
want  to  be  called,”  says  Maj  Rojas. 

Hispanic  surnames  and  skin  color 
became  obvious  indicators  for  determining 
ethnic  background.  But  how  is  a Black 
Cuban  classified?  Is  he  considered  Black/ 
Cuban  or  Black/Other? 

Documents  distributed  by  the  Army 
dealing  with  racial  information  involve 
choosing  between  Caucasian,  Black,  Other 
or  Unknown. 

“This  means  that  Latinos  are  Other 
or  Unknown,”  says  Sgt  1st  Cl  Raul  Vera, 
chief.  Enlisted  Branch,  DRRI.  “Well,  I 


have  strong  feeling  about  those  words.  I 
don’t  like  them.  I don’t  want  to  be  an  Other 
or  Unknown  for  the  rest  of  the  time  I have 
to  wear  this  uniform — not  if  someday  Tm 
expected  to  die  in  it.”  (OEOP  officials  say 
that  Sgt  1st  Cl  Vera  is  a Caucasian  racially, 
but  a Mexican-American  ethnically  and  the 
data  base  reflects  this.) 

As  a result  of  this  type  of  classifica- 
tion, “many  Latinos  feel  their  language  and 
cultural  ties  are  not  being  recognized  by  the 
Army,”  Maj  Rojas  says.  “Many  feel  it’s 
an  advantage  not  to  speak  with  an  accent 
or  advertise  their  culture  to  anyone.  The 
more  of  his  ethnic  background  he  keeps, 
the  more  this  works  against  the  Latino  in 
the  system.  Some  even  claim  to  be  some- 
thing else,  like  Spanish  or  White.” 

Recent  Army  reports  show  there  are 
24,  293  Hispanics  in  the  Army.  But  these 
statistics  may  not  be  completely  accurate 
since  they  reflect  how  a soldier  classified 
his  racial/ethnic  background. 

Because  of  the  cost  and  manpower 
involved,  identifying  Latinos  in  the  Army 
is  difficult  to  accomplish.  The  present  in- 
formation system  is  accurate  only  to  the 
extent  that  Latinos  correctly  indicate  their 
ethnic  preference.  For  instance,  if  older 
Latinos  were  classified  under  the  old  visual 
identification  system  then  their  records 
probably  show  incorrect  information. 

“To  properly  manage  and  direct  af- 
firmative actions  towards  specific  minority 
groups,”  says  Maj  Rojas,  “we  must  be  able 
to  collect  data  to  show  how  the  groups  of 
soldiers  are  doing.  We  also  must  identify 
possible  areas  of  institutional  discrimi- 
nation. If  we  find  inequities,  then  correc- 
tive follow-up  actions  can  be  taken.  This 
is  our  challenge.” 

Self-identity  and  discrimination 
aren’t  the  only  problem  facing  Latinos.  The 
impact  of  cultural  and  language  shocks 
must  be  measured  as  it  affects  two  types 
of  Latinos — English  and  non-English 
speaking. 

Puerto  Ricans  born  and  reared  on 
the  island  or  who  moved  to  the  States  late 
in  their  youth  seem  to  encounter  more 
difficulties  than  the  stateside  born-and- 
reared  Hispanic  American. 

Spanish-speaking  Puerto  Ricans  are 
not  used  to  language  discrimination  be- 
cause on  the  island  they  represent  the  ma- 
jority. Once  they  arrive  in  the  States  and 
realize  they’re  now  in  the  minority,  the 
cultural  and  language  shocks  hit  hard.  They 
become  confused. 

They  look  for  something  to  identify 
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with,  but  it’s  hard  to  identify  with,  say. 
Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  in  the  winter.  So  they  seek 
out  other  Latinos.  Together  they  try  to 
make  sense  of  what’s  going  on  around 
them. 

Knowledge  of  formal  English  is  not 
a problem  with  many  islanders;  it’s  mainly 
one  of  conversational  English.  The  school 
system  in  Puerto  Rico  teaches  English,  but 
the  primary  language  is  Spanish.  There’s 
no  real  need  or  opportunity  to  speak  Eng- 
lish after  class. 

But  to  understand  a language  one 
must  practice  it,  learn  the  sounds,  the  vo- 
cabulary and  the  idiomatic  phrases. 

Eor  some  Latinos,  their  limited 
knowledge  of  conversational  English  be- 
comes obvious  during  basic  training,  espe- 
cially in  understanding  many  of  the  in- 
structors’ regional  accents  and  slang.  It 
takes  time  for  some  Latinos  to  figure  out 
the  drill  sergeant’s  enunciation  and  then 
translate  his  words. 

Adding  to  the  confusion  is  the  way 
many  Latinos  with  language  problems  are 
separated  from  the  regular  training  unit. 

“He  feels  labeled,’’  says  MSgt 
Lopez,  a 7-year  drill  sergeant  veteran.  “He 
didn’t  join  the  Army  to  be  considered 
stupid  or  different  from  everyone  else. 
Frustration  makes  him  mad,  and  he  no 
longer  trusts  the  system.’’ 

Because  of  cultural  adjustment 
problems  and  language  difficulties,  it’s  pos- 
sible that  Latinos  mentally  miss  about  20 
to  35  percent  of  all  training  and  military 
knowledge  during  basic  training.  He  may 
retain  enough  to  graduate  from  BT,  but  he 
faces  continuing  problems  in  Advanced  In- 
dividual Training  (AIT). 

“I’m  convinced  that  the  Army  has 
lost  a lot  of  sensitivity  to  this  issue,’’  says 
Major  General  Salvador  M.  Padilla,  retired 
former  adjutant  general  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
National  Guard  and  currently  a professor 
at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  “Training 
centers  should  be  a little  more  aware  of  the 
cultural  and  language  shocks.  Pm  not  say- 
ing to  lower  the  standards,  just  consider 
being  more  tolerant  to  help  with  the  transi- 
tion.’’ 

“It’s  taken  for  granted  that  every- 
one understands  all  that’s  said  during 
training  classes.  If  Latinos  fall  behind  in 
many  classes,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
catch  up,’’  says  Capt  Camacho. 

“Many  won’t  ask  questions  for  fear 
of  appearing  stupid,’’  says  Sgt  1st  Cl  Vera. 
“They  may  think  that  if  they  ask  a question 
people  will  laugh  at  them,  and  one  thing 


a Latino  can’t  stand  is  to  be  laughed  at. 
Latino  pride  gets  him  in  trouble.” 

Mr.  Manuel  Nieves,  director  of  the 
Spanish  Speaking  Program  in  Department 
of  the  Army,  is  currently  seeking  statistics 
on  how  many  people  leave  the  Army  be- 
cause of  language  difficulties. 

“But  discharges  aren’t  reflected  this 
way,”  he  says.  “There  are  many  types  of 
discharges,  but  none  of  them  indicate  it’s 
because  a person  has  a language  problem. 
The  Army  may  cite  learning  difficulties  or 
sub-marginal  intelligence  and  then  release 
that  person  under  another  type  of  dis- 
charge.” 


“If  there  is  going  to  be  upward 
mobility,  if  there  is  going  to  be  La- 
tino representation  in  the  Army,  if 
we  are  to  defend  the  country  and 
share  in  its  bounty.  Latinos  deserve 
some  of  the  responsibility.” 

Maj  Gen  Richard  E.  Cavazos, 
highest  ranking  Latino  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 


It’s  usually  an  asset  to  speak  and 
think  in  two  different  languages,  particu- 
larly in  the  Army.  “But  when  a person  has 
an  accent,  too  many  officers  and  NCOs 
equate  that  with  stupidity,”  says  Capt  Ca- 
macho. “If  the  Army  discharges  or  refuses 
to  promote  someone  because  of  his  accent 
or  considers  it  a speech  impediment,  this 
could  be  one  more  example  of  ethnocent- 
rism  and  racism  in  the  armed  forces. 

“How  much  is  it  costing  the  Army 
to  bring  a person  from  Puerto  Rico,  attempt 
to  train  him  and  then  ship  him  back  because 
of  ‘unsuitability’?”  he  asks. 

“To  avoid  this,  the  Army  should 
pinpoint  the  amount  of  English  a person 
must  understand  before  he’s  allowed  to 
enlist,  given  an  MOS  or  promised  any  kind 
of  specialized  school.” 

“Latinos  have  proven  time  and 
again  during  war  that  they  can  be  among 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  Army.  So,  if  they’re 
to  be  treated  as  proper  Americans  citizens, 
they  must  be  given  a fair  chance  to  succeed 
in  the  Army,”  says  Gen  Padilla. 

He  feels  the  change  can  start  with 
the  Army’s  entrance  examination. 

The  Armed  Services  Vocational  Ap- 
titude Battery  (ASVAB)  is  the  Army’s  en- 
trance examination  administered  to  every- 
one prior  to  enlistment.  It’s  designed  to 
measure  a person’s  intelligence  and  deter- 
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Hispanics  in  the  Army 

• According  to  data  on  file  in  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunities  Programs, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  Department  of  the  Army,  there  are  24,293 
Hispanics  in  the  Army  service,  with  ethnic  origins  as  follows:  Mexican-American 
11,386;  Puerto  Rican  8,334;  Spanish  descent  4,119;  and  Cuban-American  454. 

• Hispanics  hold  the  following  Army  grades:  El  2,125;  E2  3,304;  E3  3,224; 
E4  6,465;  E5  4,124;  E6  2,119;  E7  1,449;  E8  416;  E9  136;  W1  20;  W2  50;  W3 
33;  W4  14.  2d  U 100;  1st  Lt  120;  Capt  281;  Maj  152;  Lt  Col  119;  Col  39;  Gen 
officers  3. 

• Currently  89  (2.3  percent)  of  U.S.  Military  Academy  cadets  are  Hispanic. 

• For  school  year  1976/77,  2,213  Hispanics  were  enrolled  in  the  ROTC 
program.  That  represents  4 percent  of  the  total  ROTC  enrollment. 

• Since  the  award  was  instituted  in  1862,  twenty-three  Hispanic  soldiers 
have  been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  valor  in  combat.  Fifteen  other 
Hispanic  servicemen  have  also  received  the  award. 


mine  his  qualifications  and  potential,  not 
only  as  a soldier,  but  to  fill  certain  skill  or 
schooling  requirements.  All  parts  of  the 
test  are  in  English. 

“But  it’s  not  an  intelligence  test;  it 
actually  measures  a person’s  grasp  of  an- 
other culture,’’  says  Brigadier  General  An- 
tonio Rodriguez-Balinas,  commander  of 
the  Army  Reserve  Forces  in  Puerto  Rico. 
“If  you  really  want  to  measure  intelligence, 
the  test  must  be  in  the  native  tongue  in 
which  the  applicant  was  educated. 

“An  English  grammatical  test 
should  be  given  to  measure  the  man’s  Eng- 
lish-language ability.  In  this  way  the  Army 
can  determine  whether  the  man  is  worth 
the  investment  in  educating  him  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  his  job.  The  recruit 
shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  enter  service  until 
he  learns  the  required  level  of  English.’’ 
In  many  cases  applicants  may  read 
and  write  English,  but  because  of  lack  of 
fluency  might  be  slow  in  response. 

Since  the  examination  is  given  in 
time  frames,  the  test-taker  might  need  more 
time.  Slowness  is  translated  into  not  an- 
swering and  this  can  deny  the  soldier  a 
certain  MOS  or  school. 

At  present  there  are  no  Army-wide 
English  language  proficiency  schools.  Such 
schools  did  exist  in  Puerto  Rico  during 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  War  and  until 
1973  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

“But  why  aren’t  there  any  English 
schools  if  Latinos  have  an  English  prob- 
lem?’’ Sgt  1st  Cl  Vera  asks.  “Perhaps  what 
the  Army  is  saying  is  that  they  don’t  need 
Latinos  anymore.  During  war  they  need 
our  muscle  to  hold  a rifle  and  our  bodies 
to  stop  bullets,  but  in  peacetime  we’re  ig- 
nored and  kept  in  menial  jobs.’’ 

The  current  lack  of  language  training 
programs  causes  many  Latinos  to  learn  a 
rudimentary  sort  of  English  from  their 


friends.  In  the  meantime,  a lot  of  important 
training  is  missed.  “Often  by  the  time  they 
reach  their  first  assignment,  they’ve  been 
labeled  ‘dumb’  or  ‘slow,’  ’’  says  Sgt  Vera. 

The  Army,  however,  does  insist  that 
supervisors  encourage  more  training  or  ed- 
ucation. This  policy  is  underscored  in  the 
Army’s  Affirmative  Actions  Plan.  One 
aspect  of  the  program  emphasizes  that  a 
person  having  language  problems  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  learn  English. 

“But  this  type  of  teaching  is  not 
very  effective  because  it’s  done  on  a vol- 
untary basis,’’  says  Nieves.  “Why  should 
it  be  left  up  to  a person  to  do  it  on  his 
off-duty  time?’’ 

Sometimes  because  of  field  exer- 
cises or  training,  it’s  difficult  for  soldiers 
to  meet  regular  class  hours.  “English 
should  be  considered  part  of  the  soldier’s 
training  package  for  those  who  qualify  but 
lack  the  language  proficiency — and  this 
training  should  be  conducted  during  work- 
ing hours,’’  says  Nieves. 

“A  lot  of  Latinos  are  highly  moti- 
vated when  they  first  enter  service.  But 
later  they  become  frustrated  when  they 
don’t  get  promoted,  mainly  because  of  their 
English  language  communication  prob- 
lem,’’ says  Major  Modesto  Castaner,  com- 
mander, Headquarters  Command,  Com- 
pany C,  Corozal,  Canal  Zone.  “It  doesn’t 
make  sense  to  discharge  a Spanish-speak- 
ing person  for  not  speaking  English,  then 
teach  an  English  person  Spanish.’’ 

When  the  Army  tests  a person’s 
English  ability  and  finds  him  deficient,  it 
can  either  deny  the  applicant  enlistment  or 
educate  him  to  the  level  required  to  be  an 
effective  soldier. 

“Although  we  don’t  have  a social 
responsibility  to  teach  English,  we  do 
have  a moral  responsibility,’’  says  Nieves. 

“Once  the  Latino  learns  English,’’ 
says  Gen  Balinas,  “he  can  learn  the  mili- 
tary system,  including  his  rights  as  a sol- 
dier. When  there  is  discrimination,  he’ll 
know  where  to  go,  who  to  see  and  how  to 
explain  himself.  The  right  to  make  unjust 
matters  just  is  part  of  the  system,  too.’’ 

Latinos  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
in  combat  in  World  War  II,  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  Latino  soldiers  proved  them-  | 
selves  by  fighting  well  and  with  honor. 

“Now  there  should  be  an  equivalent  j 
all-out  effort  in  learning  the  English  Ian-  | 
guage,’’  Gen  Balinas  says.  “It  must  also  | 
be  done  with  pride  and  honor,  for  it’s  part  I 
of  being  able  to  say,  ‘I’m  an  American  i. 
Soldier.’  ’’  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


PLAY  IT  AGAIN 

Conductor  SP5  John  Garcia 
likes  what  he's  hearing.  His 
band  from  the  2d  Infantry  Di- 
vision, Camp  Casey,  Korea, 
"locked  horns"  with  the  Eighth 
U .S  . Army  band  in  Yongsan  . 
The  combination  resulted  in 
concerts  at  both  installations 
and  lots  of  fine  music. 
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SHINE  ON 

Snow  on  the  ground  doesn't 
keep  CW02  Joseph  P.  Brene- 
man  II  from  polishing  his  car . 
Stationed  in  Ansbach , Germany , 
he  and  his  wife  Marguerite 
travel  around  Europe  in  their 
1953  Packard . 

CWO  Breneman  has  the  only 
Packard  registered  in  U .S  . 

Army , Europe , plus  four  more 
parked  at  his  home  back  in 
Pennsylvania . 


BUFFALO  SOLDIER 

During  the  early  part  of  the 
century  when  MSgt  John  Camp- 
bell (ret.)  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. , he  and 
members  of  the  black  9th  and 
10th  Cavalry  Regiments  were 
known  as  the  "Buffalo  Sol- 
diers," a nickname  given  them 
by  the  Indians.  Sgt  Campbell 
served  in  Brig  Gen  "Black  Jack" 
Pershing's  10th  Cavalry. 

At  the  age  of  84,  Sgt  Camp- 
bell was  back  again  to  cele- 
brate Fort  Huachuca's  100th 
anniversary . He  helped  dedi- 
cate a monument  to  the  black 
soldiers  who  served  there  and 
met  with  Maj  Gen  Gerd  S . 
Grombacher , commander  of 
the  Army  Communications 
Command . 


WOMEN’S  PENTATHLON 

In  October,  the  U.S.  Modern  Pentathlon  Training  Center 
GJSMPTC)  , Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. , will  host  the  1977  World 
Championships  in  pentathlon . For  the  first  time  there  will  be 
a women's  division. 

1st  Lt  Jeanne  Picariello  plans  to  compete  in  the  event.  Sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Sam  Houston  as  an  Army  nurse,  Lt  Picariello 
proved  she  was  qualified  after  a 2-month  trial  period , then  got 
orders  to  USMPTC  for  full-time  training. 


AUGUST  1977 
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rwenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  draft  was  going 
full  throttle,  football  was  big  in  the  Army.  There 
wasn’t  any  question  of  what  to  do  on  a Saturday  or 
Sunday  afternoon — you  went  to  the  ballgame.  Some 
15,000  fans  would  show  up  to  see  the  boys  in  action. 

Back  then  they  didn’t  play  flag  football.  They 
played  post  level  tackle,  and  what  teams  they  had! 
The  Army  had  its  football  powers,  just  like  the  pros 
and  colleges  do  today. 

A football  game  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.  would  bring 
out  a team  with  seven  pros  in  the  lineup  including 
two  all-pro  selections.  The  1957  Fort  Dix  Burros  were 
one  of  the  finest  teams  ever  put  together.  The  defense 
was  anchored  by  Rosey  Grier  and  Sherman  Plunkett. 

When  the  Burros  travelled  to  Fort  Hood,  Tex., 
they  had  to  face  quarterback  great  Charlie  Johnson 
of  the  Cardinals  and  later  the  Denver  Broncos. 

This  was  the  quality  of  player  in  the  Army  then. 
The  draft  made  lots  of  talent  available  and  a repre- 
sentative of  Special  Services  met  each  new  shipment 
of  recruits  to  see  who  came  in. 

James  L.  R.  Ward,  retired  Recreation  Services 
officer,  was  the  Fort  Dix  sports  director  in  the  ’50s 
and  coached  football. 

“We  began  post-level  football  in  1955,’’  says 
Ward.  “Our  first  team  had  a 5-5  record,  but  a lot  of 
the  problem  was  coaching.  In  mid-season  the  team 
wanted  to  quit,  but  we  persuaded  them  to  complete 
the  season.  I took  over  in  ’56  and  we  improved  our 
record  to  8-2. 

“In  1957  we  knew  who  we  would  have  in 
advance.  We  only  had  one  starter  who  didn’t  have 
college  experience  and  that  was  Bill  Lugar,  our  quar- 
terback. We  had  eight  pro  players.  There  was  Grier 
(Giants),  Plunkett  (Colts),  Russ  Dennis  (Packers), 
John  Miller  (Redskins),  John  McMullen  (Giants), 
George  Benedict  (Redskins),  John  Meelekas  (Bears) 
and  Lee  Riley  (Eagles).  That  year  we  went  undefeated 
during  the  regular  season,  but  lost  to  Fort  Carson  12-6 
in  the  Satellite  Bowl  at  Cocoa,  Fla.’’ 

Rosey  Grier  was  the  best  known  player  on  the 
Dix  roster,  but  his  Army  football  career  wasn’t  all 
that  rosy.  “Grier  was  the  best  Sunday  ball  play  I ever 
saw,’’  says  Ward.  “But  during  the  week,  he  just  didn’t 
want  to  practice.  I ran  him  off  the  field  twice  and  told 
him  to  turn  in  his  equipment.  He  ended  up  begging 
me  to  give  him  his  uniform  back.’’ 

The  heyday  of  post  level  ball  lasted  until  1964. 
There  were  warnings  as  early  as  1960  that  it  was  in 
trouble.  Some  were  already  taking  advantage  of  its 
popularity  and  turning  a part-time  football  team  into 
a full-time  occupation. 

“In  1961  we  founded  the  East  Coast  Confer- 
ence,’’ says  Ward.  “The  conference  was  made  up  of 
teams  from  all  the  services.  Teams  would  go  as  much 
as  a week  early  to  a ball  game.  On  many  installations 
the  players  did  nothing  but  play  ball.  If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  the  standards  set  by  the  conference  I think  the 
program  would  have  ended  much  sooner  than  it  did.’’ 
When  then  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  General 


fjame  In  Town 

SSgt  Zack  Richards 


Creighton  Abrams  ended  the  varsity  football  program 
in  "64,  the  move  met  with  a lot  of  criticism.  Ward 
thinks  that  it  was  a logical  step  at  that  time.  “The 
caliber  of  football  had  gone  down.  We  never  had  a 
real  good  team  after  1957.  It  was  the  same  in  other 
sports — too  many  people  were  abusing  their  privi- 
leges.” 

For  12  years  Army  varsity  sports  were  largely 
eclipsed.  But  there  were  those  who  were  around  dur- 
ing the  glory  days  and  they  didn’t  forget. 

“Older  people  can  remember  when  we  in  the 
Army  entertained  our  own,”  says  Major  Ray  Wagner, 
assistant  coach  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  “Army  football 
was  a great  drawing  card.  It  was  cheap  entertainment 
when  the  pay  wasn’t  so  hot.” 

“We  averaged  from  nine  to  14  thousand  fans 
at  each  game,”  says  Ward.  “There  were  seats  for  only 
6,000  so  many  times  there  were  more  people  standing 
than  sitting.  The  ball  game  was  where  everyone  went 
on  a Sunday  afternoon.  The  varsity  sports  program 
was  the  cheapest  recreational  activity  at  Fort  Dix.  It 
only  cost  about  25  cents  per  person  to  run  the  pro- 
gram. Football  wasn’t  the  only  good  draw.  Basketball 
filled  the  sports  arena.  We  had  three  to  four  thousand 
for  our  baseball  games.” 

“There’s  still  a need  for  both  intramural  and 
varsity  sports,”  says  Ward.  “Spectator  interest  justi- 
fied the  post-level  program.  Intramurals  provide  a lot 
of  participation,  but  they  have  little  spectator  inter- 
est.” 

Varsity  football  is  making  a tentative  comeback 
in  the  Army — some  say  that’s  good.  “The  return  of 
varsity  football  is  the  reinstitution  of  a program  that 
was  very  important  for  unit  morale  and  spirit,”  says 
Maj  Wagner.  “Once  at  Fort  Campbell  I remember 
they  had  to  play  the  National  Anthem  to  restore  order 
at  a game.  There  was  that  much  rivalry  and  spirit 
among  the  fans.” 

Right  now  there  are  two  Army  varsity  football 
programs — at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  and  Redstone  Ar- 
senal, Ala.  There  are  club  teams  at  other  posts,  but 
these  two  teams  are  command  sponsored  and  financed 
by  Recreation  Services. 

The  game’s  the  same,  but  there’s  a change  in 
the  format.  Older  Army  athletes  wouldn’t  recognize 
it.  Football  at  both  Benning  and  Redstone  is  conduct- 
ed entirely  off  duty.  It  takes  a lot  of  dedication  and 
sacrifice,  but  it’s  working — and  working  well. 

The  difference  is  simple.  The  players  are  sol- 
diers first.  They  aren’t  excused  from  any  duties. 
Coaches  ask  only  that  work  schedules  be  adjusted  so 
that  players  are  free  for  games  and  practices. 

“To  make  our  program  work  we’ve  got  to  stay 
away  from  the  full-time  football  player,”  says  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Thomas  J.  Barham,  Doughboy  head 
coach.  “The  players  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
they’re  going  to  be  soldiers  first.  The  commanding 
general  recognizes  the  community  relations  aspect  and 
he’s  behind  us  100  percent  so  long  as  we  don’t  try 
to  make  prima  donnas  of  the  ballplayers.” 


Rosey  Grier,  second  from  right,  and  teammates  on  the  ’58  Fort 
Dix  Burros  recieve  an  award  from  Maj  Gen  Earl  Bergquist. 


When  Jim  Ward  coached  at  Fort  Dix,  the 
players  were  released  at  noon  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  with  the  team.  What  are  his  feelings  about 
the  new  system? 

“You  have  to  be  willing  to  accept  a lower 
caliber  of  football,”  says  Ward.  “But  it  can  be  done 
and  you  can  have  a good  program.  To  have  a suc- 
cessful program  the  installation  commander  must 
want  it — and  I don’t  mean  be  lukewarm  about  it.  He 
must  convey  to  his  unit  commanders  the  word  that 
he’s  going  to  have  it.  When  we  had  football  the 
commanders  never  missed  a game.  Some  would  can- 
cel other  appointments  to  attend.” 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Wayne  Boles,  Doughboy 
head  coach  in  1976,  and  viewed  by  many  as  the  father 
of  the  football  rebirth  at  Fort  Benning,  has  a lot  to 
say  about  football  in  the  Army — what  it  should  be, 
and  how  it  should  be  approached. 

“The  enthusiasm  of  our  football  team  exempli- 
fies what  we’re  trying  to  do  here  at  Fort  Benning,” 
says  Lt  Col  Boles.  “We  can  demonstrate  our  mental 
and  physical  toughness  through  competition.  The 
Doughboys  bring  into  focus  the  entertainment  capa- 
bilities of  sports  and  the  pride  a post  can  gain  from 
the  team. 

“Football  here  is  strictly  on  the  players’  own 
time.  They  work  all  day  and  then  they’re  out  here 
at  night.  They  definitely  pay  a price.  It  makes  me 
proud  to  be  associated  with  them.” 

“Command  support  of  the  Benning  program  is 
outstanding,”  says  Col  Boles.  “The  commanding 
general  is  delighted  with  the  team.  Commanders  as- 
sure that  the  players  are  available  for  practices  and 
games.  Medical  support  has  been  great.  We  have  an 
orthopedic  surgeon  as  our  team  doctor,  and  we  have 
direct  access  to  the  physical  therapy  people  for  treat- 
ment of  injuries.  We  have  support  from  top  to  bottom. 
Twice  this  year  we  had  more  than  7,000  fans  at 
games.” 

Redstone  as  well  as  Benning  received  good 
command  support  of  their  football  program.  “Our 
players  were  giving  up  their  precious  off-duty  time 
to  participate,”  says  Ralph  Santaliz,  sports  and  ath- 


letic  director.  “They  would  never  have  done  it  if  they 
felt  they  weren’t  receiving  the  support  of  the  post. 
With  support  and  dedication  and  command  emphasis 
we  were  able  to  have  a very  successful  first  season.” 
When  varsity  sports  were  discontinued  in  1964, 
the  time  and  money  saved  were  to  be  used  to  provide 
a more  comprehensive  intramural  program.  The  idea 
was  to  give  more  people  an  opportunity  to  compete 
in  organized  athletics.  But  the  desired  results  didn’t 
materialize. 

“Several  years  ago  we  had  as  many  as  50  to 
60  basketball  teams  on  Fort  Dix,”  says  Ward.  “The 
post  tournament  this  past  year  drew  only  six  entries. 
It  was  my  experience  that  the  intramural  program  was 
stronger  when  we  had  varsity  sports  than  it  is  now. 
It  seems  there  was  more  interest  in  intramural  athlet- 
ics— as  a sort  of  spinoff  to  varsity  athletics.” 

If  varsity  athletics  are  taken  up  by  more  posts, 
will  the  intramural  programs  suffer?  Of  what  value 
is  it  to  the  athlete  and  the  spectator? 

Other  than  a much  needed  inexpensive  form 
of  recreation  for  the  soldier,  post  level  football  gives 
the  aspiring  athlete  the  opportunity  to  compete  on  a 
more  competitive  level.  There’s  a place  for  both  pro- 
grams, unit  and  post  level;  they  complement  each 
other.  One  stresses  quality,  the  other  quantity. 

“Tackle  football  gives  the  post  added  enter- 
tainment and  something  to  identify  with,”  says  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Daniel  Stephenson.  “It’s  especially 
good  for  the  older  spectator  type,  the  one  who  wants 
to  play  but  can’t.  The  team  is  good  for  the  younger 
player  too.  He’s  fully  occupied  on  the  practice  field 
or  playing  the  game.  There’s  no  time  for  boredom  and 
the  likelihood  of  getting  into  trouble.” 

Gary  Pestrak,  the  Fort  Benning  team  captain 
says,  “You  really  have  to  love  the  sport  and  have 
a lot  of  dedication  to  be  out  there.  You  have  to  put 
in  a lot  of  time  and  all  you  have  to  look  forward  to 
is  a game  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

“Playing  here  is  especially  hard  on  the  married 
men  because  of  the  time  we  have  to  put  in.  It’s  much 
easier  for  a bachelor.” 

“Scheduling  also  was  a problem,”  says  Pes- 
trak. “We  didn’t  know  until  the  last  minute  whether 
we  had  a game  or  not.  I hope  that  this  season  we’ll 
have  our  schedule  set  up  in  advance.” 

Does  varsity  football  provide  some  tangible 
return  for  the  money  and  time  invested? 

“If  you  live  on  post  there’s  not  that  much  to 
do.  Most  people  watch  football  on  TV,”  says  Pestrak. 
“Many  would  rather  watch  it  live — with  players  they 
know  as  fellow  soldiers.  If  we  play  top  caliber  teams, 
people  will  really  get  interested.  It  will  give  us  an 
added  dimension  to  the  recreation  program.” 

“I  feel  that  a football  program  is  really  good 
for  an  Army  post,”  says  Doughboy  Wingback  Gary 
Anderson.  “When  people  get  involved,  it  builds  post 
unity,  and  gives  them  something  to  identify  with. 
They’ll  say,  ‘This  is  our  team  and  this  is  our  post; 
let’s  support  them  both’. 


“The  team  is  especially  good  for  morale,”  says 
Anderson.  “Last  season  (’76)  it  provided  a big  boost 
for  Headquarters  Command.  Col  Boles  was  the  com- 
mander and  the  unit  backed  the  team  100  percent.  You 
could  feel  it.  Rank  isn’t  important  on  the  field.  We're 
all  pretty  close  and  you  just  want  to  play  ball. 

“Players  get  along  really  well,  but  one  problem 
is  apparent.  As  soon  as  practice  is  over  everyone  goes 
their  own  way.  They  don’t  see  each  other  again  until 
the  next  practice.  There’s  little  chance  to  really  get 
to  know  your  teammates.” 

Football  at  Fort  Benning  has  been  extinct  for 
the  past  decade  or  so,  but  the  interest  is  still  there. 
People  talk  about  the  Doughboys  and  about  football 
in  general.  “The  future  looks  good,”  says  Pestrak. 
“With  the  proper  organization  it  will  go  well.  We’ve 
got  to  have  good  scheduling  and  half-time  shows. 
People  will  become  accustomed  to  it;  it  will  become 
normal,  something  they  expect  and  look  forward  to.” 
“The  interest  is  definitely  here,”  says  Ander- 
son. “It’s  good  for  the  post,  the  fans  and  especially 
for  the  players.  The  guys  who  play  are  doing  so 
because  they  love  the  game.” 

“For  a lot  of  the  younger  guys  it’s  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  their  ability  and  maybe  get  a scholarship 
that  they  never  had  a chance  for  before.  There’s 
definitely  a place  for  football  in  the  Army,”  says 
Pestrak. 

Individuals  at  several  posts  have  voiced  inter- 
est in  establishing  football  programs.  A letter  to  either 
the  Fort  Benning  or  Redstone  Arsenal  Recreation 
Services  Officer  should  make  the  job  easier.  They’ll 
be  happy  to  tell  how  they  went  about  establishing  their 
programs. 

Doing  it  all  after  duty  hours  is  probably  the 
only  way  that  football  can  return  to  the  Army  scene. 
In  many  instances  it’s  hard  to  play  because  of  the 
job,  but  that’s  how  it  is.  After-duty  practice  makes 
a lot  of  reteaching  necessary.  If  one  practice  is  missed 
much  of  the  instruction  must  be  gone  over  again. 
Attitude  problems  result  from  the  repetition.  But 
judging  from  the  results  at  Benning  and  Redstone,  a 
lot  of  people  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Both  Fort  Benning  and  Redstone  Arsenal  had 
very  successful  seasons.  They  played  semi-pro,  small 
college  teams  and  each  other.  The  Redstone  Rockets 
finished  their  season,  the  first  in  14  years,  with  a 4-3 
record.  Although  Benning  played  only  four  games, 
they  finished  their  season  undefeated,  including  a 20-7 
victory  over  Redstone  in  what  could  be  called  the 
Army’s  version  of  the  Super  Bowl. 

What  is  the  future  of  Army  football?  “It  should 
be  brought  back  into  the  program,  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  before,”  says  Sgt  1st  Cl  Stephenson.  “It 
gives  the  soldier  something  to  do  on  Saturday  night 
besides  going  downtown.” 

As  it’s  played  at  Fort  Benning  and  Redstone 
Arsenal  Army  varsity  football  is  a tough  job  involving 
long  hours.  It  also  calls  for  dedication  and  sacrifice. 
But’s  it’s  clicking.  It’s  the  only  game  in  town.  □ 
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MAURICE  WILLIAMS  is  a para- 
dox. 

“I  was  drafted  in  1969,”  he 
says,  “and  I guess  I didn't  think 
too  highly  of  the  Army  then.” 

Maurice  Williams  had  been 
out  of  college  for  only  a short  time. 
Prior  to  receiving  “greetings”  from 
Uncle  Sam,  he  was  employed  as  a 
school  teacher  in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

It’s  more  than  7 years  later, 
and  Maurice  Williams  is  now  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Maurice  Williams, 
commander  of  the  Army’s  Fife  and 
Drum  Corps,  part  of  the  3d  United 
States  Infantry  (The  Old  Guard)  at 
Fort  Myer,  Va. 

“I  was  a flight  records  clerk 
in  Germany  before  I got  into  Army 
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bands,”  says  CW02  Williams. 
“The  band  where  I was  stationed 
needed  people.  Well,  I had  a bach- 
elor’s degree  in  Music  from  South- 
ern University  (Baton  Rouge),  so 
I decided  to  audition.  I was  select- 
ed and  I’ve  been  with  Army  bands 
ever  since.” 

What  changed  his  mind 
about  the  Army? 

“It  was  my  bandmaster 
there  in  Germany,”  he  says. 
“Chief  Warrant  Officer  Jerry  Cun- 
ningham told  me  I had  the  talent, 
that  I should  try  for  Warrant  Of- 
ficer School.  I did.” 

CWO  Williams  attended  the 
Warrant  Officer  Bandmaster 
Course  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  short- 


ly after  reenlisting.  He  made  it 
from  private  to  CW02  in  about  6’/i 
years.  “If  I stay  in  for  20,”  he 
says,  “I’ll  be  43  when  I retire.  Who 
knows — I might  start  my  own  fife 
and  drum  corps  when  I get  out.” 

The  assignment  with  the 
Corps  is  his  most  challenging  yet. 
“Not  only  is  this  unit  made  up  of 
competent  musicians;  we  do  some 
pretty  intricate  kinds  of  marching, 
too.  They’re  the  best  in  the  Army. 
Real  professionals.” 

CWO  Williams  knows  about 
professionalism. 

He  previously  was  assigned 
as  commander  of  the  282d  Army 
Band,  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  In  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Fort  Jack- 
son  Leader,  Major  General  Rich- 
ard L.  Prillaman,  the  post  com- 
mander, said,  “In  two  years  of 
watching  and  listening  to  the  282d, 
I’ve  never  seen  a bandsman  out  of 
step,  out  of  uniform,  or  presenting 
an  unsoldierly  appearance.”  He 
added,  “The  members  of  the  band 
are  fine  soldiers  to  begin  with,  but 
for  their  teamwork  and  esprit,  you 
have  to  credit  Mr.  Williams.” 

That  kind  of  praise  has  be- 
come almost  second  nature  to 
CWO  Williams.  But  with  unas- 
suming modesty,  he  credits  the 
band  members  as  being  responsible 
for  the  accolades. 

“One  of  my  most  important 
duties  is  keeping  up  morale,” 
CWO  Williams  says.  “I  like  to  see 
all  my  people  happy  so  they  really 
want  to  get  out  and  perform.  If  one 
of  them  has  a problem,  it  spoils  my 
day.” 

Keeping  up  morale  may  be 
a tough  job  for  most  commanders, 
but  for  CWO  Williams  it’s  got  to 
be  a non-stop  effort.  The  Army 
Fife  and  Drum  Corps  works  un- 
usual hours.  They  rarely  have  a 
weekend  off. 

The  musician’s  summers  are 
especially  busy.  Holidays  almost 
always  mean  a performance.  They 
travel  all  over  the  world  repre- 
senting the  Army. 

CWO  Williams  accepts  his 
new  job  with  zest.  “Music  has 
always  been  my  life  and  no  one  can 
deny  these  guys  are  musicians. 
They’re  the  best.”  □ 
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PILOT  VICTOR  GRUBBS  sat  in  the  cockpit  of  his 
Pan  American  World  Airways  747  as  it  taxied 
up  the  narrow  runway.  Looking  through  the 
windshield,  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  Through 
a heavy  ground  fog,  another  747 — a Dutch  KLM  air- 
liner— was  barreling  down  the  runway  at  160  miles 
per  hour  on  a collision  course  with  the  Pan  Am  bird. 

“We’re  still  on  the  runway!’’  Grubbs  radioed  to 
the  control  tower. 

Copilot  John  Cooper  heard  Grubbs  shout  an 
angry  curse  as  his  captain  pulled  desperately  at  the 
controls  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  plane  bearing 
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down  on  them. 

From  his  window  seat  aboard  the  Pan  Am  jet- 
liner, San  Francisco  businessman  Jordan  Tartikoff 
saw  the  KLM  747  speeding  at  takeoff  velocity  toward 
the  American  aircraft.  “We’re  going  to  crash!’’ 
he  screamed  to  Enid,  his  wife. 

A second  later  the  worst  accident  in  avi- 
ation history  occurred. 

The  single-strip  airfield  at  Tenerife, 

Canary  Islands,  was  suddenly  converted  into 
a wasteland  of  twisted  metal  and  flaming 
petrol.  The  KLM  jumbo-jet  had  gouged 
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The  U.S.  Army  Institute  of  Surgical  Research  burn  unit  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  combines  the  foremost  in  modern  burn  technology  and  research 
with  a genuine  concern  for  the  well-being  and  recovery  of  burn  victims. 


through  the  Pan  American  liner,  killing  577  people. 
Three  others  died  later,  raising  the  toll  to  580. 

None  of  the  passengers  aboard  the  Dutch  air- 
craft managed  to  escape  the  resulting  hellstorm.  Only 
a token  few  of  the  380  Pan  Am  passengers  survived 
the  calamity.  Of  those,  the  worst  burn  cases  were 
evacuated  to  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.,  for  treatment. 


The  U.S.  ARMY  Institute  of  Surgical  Research 
(USAISR),  better  known  as  the  Army  Burn  Unit, 
at  Brooke  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  facility 
of  its  kind.  Because  of  its  reputation,  frequently  the 
worst  burn  cases  occurring  in  America  are  referred 
there. 

Following  the  Tenerife  tragedy,  USAISR  admit- 
ted 12  of  the  most  severely  burned  survivors. 

More  often  than  not,  however,  the  unit  sees 
patients  who  are  victims  of  their  own  carelessness. 

Try  to  imagine  what  it  must  be  like  to  perish 
in  a fire.  Then  try  to  picture  what  it  would  be  like 
if,  instead  of  dying  in  the  flames,  you  lived,  perma- 
nently disfigured. 

“It  hasn’t  been  too  long  ago  since  we  lost 
patients  suffering  from  burns  covering  30  or  40  per- 
cent of  their  bodies,’’  says  Colonel  (Dr.)  Basil  A.  Pruitt, 
head  of  the  Army  Burn  Unit. 

“Thank  God  and  research,  those  days  are  no 
more.” 

Pruitt  is  a big  man  with  a tendency  to  look  at 
you  over  the  top  of  his  glasses.  He  speaks  disdainfully 


Equipment  used  at  the  burn  unit  monitors  the  burn  patient  and 
helps  to  determine  the  extent  of  internal  injuries.  (Photos  above 
and  opposite  by  SSgt  Jim  Rogers.) 

of  those  who  advocate  the  banning  of  flame  retar- 
dants in  children’s  clothing. 

“I’d  like  some  of  those  people  (who  think  the 
cancer  risk  is  greater  than  the  burn  risk)  to  walk 
through  the  burn  wards  sometime,”  he  scowls.  “Let 
’em  take  a look  at  some  of  the  youngsters  we  get 
here!” 

Sure  enough,  a walk  through  the  Burn  Unit  is 
enlightening — and  frightening. 

In  the  burn  ward  a small  boy — perhaps  7 or  8 
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years  old — lay  on  something  that  looked  like  a back- 
I yard  fishnet  hammock  pulled  taut.  He  had  been  badly 
burned  on  the  legs,  chest,  arms  and  lower  back.  It 
was  a third  degree  burn,  right  to  the  bone  in  some 
places. 

The  boy  lay  naked  on  the  hammock-like  bed 
while  several  technicians  examined  and  cleaned  his 
injuries.  He  had  fallen  victim  to  a common  act  of 
carelessness.  The  lad  had  been  left  unattended  in  the 
kitchen,  free  to  play  near  a stove  where  a pot  of  hot 
grease  bubbled  and  boiled.  He  had  accidentally 
pulled  the  grease  from  the  stove  onto  himself.  The 
flames  from  the  gas  burners  ignited  the  already  hot 
grease  and  turned  the  young  fellow  into  a human 
torch. 

Col  Pruitt  watched  as  the  attendants  cleaned 
and  gently  sponge-bathed  the  boy’s  injuries.  The  lad 
trembled  uncontrollably  as  the  cold,  wet  sponges 
were  applied  to  his  severely  scorched  body. 

“He  has  perhaps  a 50-50  chance  of  surviving 
this,”  Col  Pruitt  said. 


THERE’S  NO  easy  way  to  treat  a burn  patient. 
A million  and  one  things  can  go  wrong — 
things  like  pneumonia  or  infection  setting  in. 
The  doctors  and  technicians  at  the  Army  Burn  Unit 
live  with  one  final  truth:  Sometimes  medicine  wins 
. . . sometimes  death  wins.  It’s  a constant  struggle 
in  an  endless  war. 

“The  best  medicine,  of  course,  is  preventive 
medicine,”  Col  Pruitt  observes.  “Most  people  who 
come  here  for  treatment  are  victims  of  their  own 
carelessness.  Smoking  in  bed,  for  instance,  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  burn  injuries  in  this  country.” 

The  day  I visited  the  Burn  Unit,  there  were  two 
individuals  on  the  ward  who  had  received  burns  in 
such  a manner. 

The  worst  of  the  two  cases  involved  an  elderly 
man  who,  while  intoxicated,  lit  a cigarette  before 
slipping  silently  into  a drunken  sleep.  The  mattress 
caught  fire.  The  man  was  so  drunk  that  he  continued 
to  lie  in  the  flames.  As  a result  the  upper  half  of  his 
body  was  badly  burned. 

I watched  as  the  ward  technicians  attempted 
to  clean  the  old  man’s  injuries.  He  screamed  and 
howled  for  relief.  It  was  as  if  all  the  stories  told  about 
Hell  were  being  graphically  portrayed.  The  pain  he 
suffered  was  as  real  as  the  scars  he  wore. 

The  burns  of  the  other  victim  of  the  “smoking 
in  bed”  syndrome  were  mostly  confined  to  his  arms, 
chest  and  part  of  his  face. 

“Some  people  never  learn,”  Col  Pruitt  re- 
marked. “This  is  the  second  time  he’s  been  in  here 
for  the  same  reason!” 

Because  burn  patients  have  difficulty  in  main- 
taining normal  body  temperature,  the  thermostat  on 
the  burn  ward  is  usually  turned  up  to  85  or  90  degrees. 
The  heat,  coupled  with  the  impact  of  seeing  recent 
^victims  of  unquestionably  the  worst  kind  of  accidents. 


Many  serious  burns  result  from  simple  carelessness.  This  sol- 
dier’s right  hand  was  severely  burned  when  he  tried  to  clean 
a hot  engine  with  a flammable  solvent. 


gets  to  you. 

Col  Pruitt  directed  my  attention  to  a patient 
who,  a year  earlier,  had  been  in  an  auto  accident. 
The  fellow  had  been  left  terribly  scarred,  with  nothing 
left  that  could  be  called  a face.  His  right  arm  seemed 
to  be  fused  to  his  fire-ravaged  chest.  His  fingers  had 
been  reduced  to  protruding  stubs  of  bone  and  par- 
tially disintegrated  flesh. 

The  patient  and  Col  Pruitt  spoke  easily  of  the 
accident  that  had  caused  this  damage.  All  the  while, 
I seemed  to  be  slipping  further  and  further  away  from 
them  as  they  spoke. 

I became  dizzy  and  stumbled  backward  into  a 
wheel  chair.  Suddenly  I was  aware  of  a ward  techni- 
cian standing  over  me,  saying  “.  . . Take  it  easy  . . . 
This  sort  of  thing  happens  every  time  the  media  visits 
us  . . .” 

I had  fainted. 


IN  THE  quiet,  businesslike  atmosphere  of  his 
office,  away  from  the  burn  ward.  Col  Pruitt 
speaks  of  the  progress  being  made  in  burn 
therapy. 

“We’ve  been  here  for  about  30  years,”  Col 
Pruitt  says,  speaking  of  the  Burn  Unit.  “We’re  here 
to  take  care  of  patients  with  extensive  burns  or  lesser 
burns  with  complicating  injuries.  We  handle  about 
270  such  cases  a year.” 

Treatment  at  the  Army  Burn  Unit  is  reserved 
for  all  authorized  Defense  personnel,  their  depend- 
ents, and  certain  civilian  emergency  cases. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may,  for  instance, 
authorize  treatment  of  civilians  who  receive  extensive 
burns  and  are  unable  to  get  to  a facility  with  the 
capability  of  treating  burn  injuries. 

“The  average  size  burn  we  usually  see,”  Col 
Pruitt  says,  “covers  about  38  percent  of  the  body 
surface.  Don’t  be  fooled  by  the  figure.  Thirty-eight 
percent  is  a lot  of  your  body!” 

Aside  from  patient  care,  the  unit  carries  out 
considerable  investigative  work  in  burn  therapy. 
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Some  Commonsense  Precautions 

How  to  Avoid  Becoming  a Fire  Casualty 

• Don't  let  children  play  with  matches  or  other 
flammable  substances. 

• Turn  the  handles  of  pots  and  pans  inward  on  the 
stove,  table  or  counter. 

• Never  smoke  in  bed! 

• Read  the  directions  on  cleaning  fluids  you 
purchase.  Use  them  only  in  well-ventilated  areas. 

• Insure  that  food  and  drink  are  properly  cooled 
b^^fore  feeding  children.  Adjust  bath  water 
temperature  before  bathing  them. 

• Install  smoke  detectors  in  your  home.  They  can 
save  your  life. 

• Do  you  have  an  escape  plan  should  your  home 
catch  fire?  If  not.  make  one  up  and  practice  it. 

• Make  sure  each  room  in  your  home  has  at  least 
two  exits  (doors,  windows  etc.) 

• In  the  case  of  second-story  rooms  which  lack  more 
than  one  door,  provide  rope  ladders  or  the  like  for 
escape. 

• Don’t  overload  electrical  circuits.  Replace  faulty 
wiring. 

• Keep  caustic  cleaners  away  from  dhildreri. 


“We  conduct  both  clinical  and  laboratory 
work,”  Col  Pruitt  says.  “That  is,  studies  to  identify 
the  causes  of  problems  or  complications  which  may 
be  burn  related,  and  development  of  means  with 
which  either  to  prevent  or  treat  them.” 

The  difficulty  in  treating  burn  patients  is  deter- 
mined by  the  severity  of  the  injury,  which,  in  turn, 
is  directly  related  to  the  size  of  the  burn.  A severe 
burn  causes  adverse  changes  in  every  organism 
throughout  the  body — not  just  in  the  burned  skin. 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the  burn,  there  can 
be  related  effects  on  the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  gast- 
ro-intestinal  tract,  and  endocrine  system.  The  body’s 
entire  metabolic  rate  is  significantly  changed. 

“Metabolic  rate  can  be  increased  up  to  two  and 
a half  times  normal  among  burn  patients,”  Col  Pruitt 
says.  “In  terms  of  calories  used,  burn  patients  require 
about  2,000  calories  per  square  meter  (of  the  body’s 
surface)  per  day.” 

The  chance  of  surviving  a severe  burn  cover- 
ing, say,  50  percent  of  the  body  is,  in  part,  related 
to  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  group  showing  the 
highest  rate  of  survival  is  the  young  adult  group — the 
age  group  common  to  the  military  population.  Pa- 
tients ranging  in  age  from  16  to  the  middle  and  late 
30s  have  about  a 50-50  chance  of  surviving  a burn 
injury  covering  half  of  the  body. 

Patients  over  40  have  less  than  a 50-50  chance 
of  survival.  Children  under  15  fare  only  slightly  worse 
than  young  adults. 

Infection  is  the  most  common  cause  of  burn 
fatalities.  That  is,  infection  that  spreads  in  and 
through  the  wound  itself  causing  systemic  (bodywide) 
infection. 

“We  have  reduced  the  burn  mortality  rate  sig- 
nificantly during  the  past  few  years,”  Col  Pruitt  notes. 


“It’s  been  done  by  developing,  among  other  things, 
anti-bacterial  creams  which  can  be  applied  directly 
to  the  burn  wound.” 

The  first  such  cream  used  in  a burn  treatment 
facility  was  developed  by  the  Army,  Col  Pruitt  says. 
“There  have  been  other  such  topical  agents  devel- 
oped since  we  started  our  research  and  these  have 
reduced  burn  wound  infection  considerably.” 

Researchers  have  linked  the  function  of  the 
body’s  white  blood  cells  to  the  recovery  capabilities 
of  burn  patients.  They  have  discovered  that  white 
blood  cells  in  burn  patients  show  an  impaired  ability 
to  engulf  and  kill  bacteria. 

“Most  recently,”  Col  Pruitt  says,  “one  of  our 
investigators  discovered  what  may  be  the  basic 
mechanism  for  this  impaired  capability  of  white  cells. 
For  some  reason,  they  can’t  utilize  sugar  to  provide 
them  with  the  energy  of  white  cells  found  in  a healthy 
individual.” 

Researchers  at  USAISR  are  working  steadily  to 
devise  methods  which  will  effectively  alter  this  condi- 
tion to  a positive  end. 

At  the  same  time.  Army  Burn  Unit  investigators 
are  gaining  greater  insight  into  the  care  and  treatment 
of  patients  suffering  from  injuries  other  than  burns. 

As  Col  Pruitt  notes,  “The  burn  patient  is  a 
universal  trauma  model.  That  is,  everything  we  see 
in  burn  patients,  we  see  in  mechanical  trauma  pa- 
tients, also.  For  instance,  a combat-injured  patient 
will,  like  the  burn  patient,  suffer  from  shock  and  have 
multiple  organ  injuries. 

“We  see  this  sort  of  thing  more  commonly  in 
burn  patients,  of  course,  and  what  we  learn  from  our 
studies  in  that  area  can  be  applied  to  other  areas  of 
medicine  as  well.” 


Burn  injury  in  America  occurs  at  an  alarming 
rate.  So  frequent  is  this  injury  that  it’s  become 
known  as  “the  silent  epidemic.” 

The  chief  of  staff  of  the  renowned  Shriners 
Burn  Institute  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  Dr.  Duane  L.  Larson 
notes:  “Twelve  thousand  persons  die  from  burns 
each  year — half  of  them  children.  That  figure  be- 
comes even  more  startling  when  you  consider  that 
in  1969  alone,  the  number  of  children  who  died  or 
were  crippled  from  burns  exceeded  the  total  number 
of  crippling  cases  of  polio  during  1954 — the  peak  year 
of  that  epidemic.” 


At  the  dawn  of  history  men  discovered  fire. 
They  found  it  useful.  They  considered  it  a 
friend. 

Modern  man  learned  to  harness  the  power  of 
fire  even  more  effectively.  Yet,  in  a million  years  since 
the  discovery  of  fire,  some  have  not  learned  that  fire 
can  also  be  a deadly  enemy.  ) 

How  many  more  will  die  or  be  crippled  and  j 
maimed  by  fire  before  that  realization  sinks  home?  ■ 

□ 
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story  and  photos  by  SSgt  John  Savard 


WHEN  spotlights  blaze  and  trumpets  blare  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  The  Greatest  Show 
on  Earth,  a dazzling  display  of  pageantry 
unfolds. 


Clowns,  elephants,  giants, 
midgets  and  beautiful  girls  form 
the  circus  parade.  Behind  the 
scenes,  an  army  of  circus  stars 
and  animals  assemble. 

More  than  170  circus 
workhands,  called  roustabouts, 
manhandle  equipment  into 
place.  Some  of  this  equipment 
includes  cages  with  some  very 
large  and  deadly  cargo. 

Snowy-white  polar  bears, 
weighing  up  to  1,000  pounds 
and  standing  10  feet  tall, 
silently  move  into  the  darkened 
center  ring  as  the  parade  ends. 
For  the  first  time  in  30  years, 
arctic  bears  perform  under  an 
American  bigtop. 

The  audience  gasps 
when  spotlights  sweep  to  the 
center  ring  and  reveal  10  of 
these  monsters  and  one 
woman — Ursula  Bottcher.  She 
comes  from  East  Germany 
where  she  won  many  honors 
including  a 1973  Circus  Oscar. 

According  to  a circus 
official,  polar  bears  are  far 
more  dangerous  than  the  lions 
and  tigers  she  has  trained  in 
the  past.  Unlike  the  cats,  polar 
bears  don’t  snarl  in  rage.  They 
give  no  warning  before 
attacking. 

The  polar  bears  are 
safely  behind  the  scenes  when 
the  spotlights  focus  at  the  end 
of  the  arena.  The  King  Charles 
Troupe  sweeps  into  view  on 
their  one-wheeled  cycles. 

These  whirling  wizards 
speed  around  the  arena  and 
into  the  center  ring  on 
unicycles.  They  cut  loose  with 
basketballs  and  zany  antics  for 
a whole  new  mixture  of  fun. 

The  noisy  number  comes 
to  an  end,  and  the  arena  grows 
quiet.  The  band  begins  a soft 
waltz.  High  in  the  air,  artists 
show  their  skills  on  the  trapeze. 


Working  from  a 
headstand  on  the  tiny  bar, 
Laszio  Axt  achieves  a balance. 
There  is  no  net  below.  Slowly 
he  maneuvers  four  glittering 
V;^;.T.,^T^ings  on  each  of  his  limbs. 

‘f -keeping  his  balance,  he  whirls 
r and  round  until 
blur. 

'%■  Circqs  performers 


proudly  point  to  their  place  in 
history.  Using  the  format  of  the 
Greek  hippodrome,  the  Romans 
built  their  “Circus  Maximus,”  a 
giant  stadium  which  seated 
some  150,000  people. 

Both  ancient  and  modern 
circus  shows  have  been  built 
literally  around  one  animal — the 
horse.  Roman  arenas  were 
constructed  as  circuits  for 
horse  racing.  The  word 
“circus”  comes  from  this 
tradition. 

In  more  modern  times,  an 
ex-sergeant  major  in  Britain, 
Philip  Astley,  found  it  was 
possible  to  perform  tricks  on  a 
galloping  horse  if  the  horse 
moved  in  a circle.  The  ideal 
diameter  for  the  circle  was  42 
feet.  Since  that  time,  circus 
rings  have  been  built  to  that 
size. 

No  circus  would  be 
complete  without  clowns,  those 
jovial  jesters  who  never  take 
life  seriously.  But  then  a trip  to 
the  circus  should  always  be 
fun. 

And  if  clowns  have  their 
way,  fun  and  fantasy  will  always 
be  part  of  The  Greatest  Show 
on  Earth. 


Horses  and  clowns  are  part  of  any 
circus.  A member  of  the  Paniotovi 
Troupe,  left,  gets  the  handle  on  a hot 
situation  whiie  a ciown  cavorts  above. 


A FRENCH  GUN  WAS  FIRED  in  the  Cham- 
pagne sector  of  the  Allied  front  at  11:55  p.m. 
on,  July  14,  1918.  The  single  round  was  a 
prearranged  signal  for  the  start  of  a tactically 
vital  artillery  barrage  that  helped  stem  the 
last  major  German  offensive  of  World 
War  I. 

Huddled  in  the  trenches  as  the 
shells  whistled  overhead  were 
members  of  the  Eighting  369th  U.S. 
Infantry  Regiment.  The  369th  dif- 


fered from  most  units  in  the  field  that  historic 
evening — it  was  composed  of  black  Americans 
from  Harlem  who  called  themselves  the  “Black 
Rattlers.”  The  Germans,  in  awe  of  their 
prowess,  called  them  “Hellfighters.  ” Both 
names  were  appropriate. 

Regardless  of  their  nickname,  the  men  of 
the  369th  had  come  to  Europe  to  reaffirm  that 
black  soldiers  could  fight  as  well  as  their  white 
counterparts.  Before  the  German  offensive  was 
over,  the  men  of  the  369th  clearly  demonstrated 
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Sergeant 

Henry 

Johnson,  one 
of  the  most 
decorated  of 
the 

Hellfighters, 
waves  a 
bouquet  of 
flowers  as  he 
rides  in  the 
369th 

homecoming 
parade  in  New 
York,  February 
17,  1919. 

Those  who 
had  not 
recovered 
from  wounds 
rode  in 
automobiles. 


they  were  the  legitimate  successors  to  the  Buffalo 
Soldiers  of  Indian  Wars  renown,  and  the  equal  of  the 
white  doughboys. 

The  exploits  of  the  369th  made  it  the  most 
celebrated  black  unit  in  World  War  1.  It  was  a regi- 
ment that  started  with  only  one  member,  but  grew 
in  military  strength  and  achievement.  It  withstood 
enemy  fire  for  191  days  without  losing  a foot  of  ground 
or  a single  man  taken  prisoner.  Its  regimental  colors 
were  adorned  with  the  highest  military  award  of 
France,  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  Scoffed  at  for  shabbi- 
ness during  its  formative  period  and  sent  to  France 
with  little  formal  training,  it  returned  to  Harlem  in 
1919,  an  organization  of  heroes. 

The  369th  had  its  beginning  as  the  15th  New 
York  National  Guard  Regiment.  Its  first  member  and 
regimental  commander  was  Colonel  William 
Hayward,  a lawyer  and  Nebraska  National  Guards- 
man who  had  moved  his  law  practice  to  New  York 
in  1910.  There  he  managed  election  campaigns  for 
Governor  Charles  Whitman. 

Col  Hayward  believed  black  men  made  just  as 
good  soldiers  as  whites.  The  opportunity  to  prove  his 
belief  came  when  Governor  Whitman  empowered  him 
to  raise  the  15th  New  York  in  Harlem.  After  transfer- 


ring his  commission  to  New  York,  Col  Hayward 
quickly  set  about  disproving  popular  misconceptions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  black  soldiers. 

But  the  15th's  early  days  were  humble.  The 
unequipped  unit’s  “armory”  was  an  old  dance  hall 
on  7th  Avenue.  Recruiting  and  administrative  details 
were  handled  in  a cigar  store  around  the  corner  on 
131st  Street.  Most  of  the  recruits  had  no  military 
experience,  but  their  desire  to  serve  was  strong.  Most 
hoped  to  gain  social  acceptance  and  advancement 
through  military  service. 

The  racial  climate  during  this  period,  however, 
was  sensitive.  Most  of  the  15th’s  officers,  including 
Col  Hayward,  were  white.  Even  in  the  regular  Army, 
only  a few  black  officers  served  on  active  duty.  One 
such  officer.  Colonel  Charles  Young,  became  a cause 
celebre  for  many  black  Americans. 

When  America  became  involved  in  the  war.  Col 
Young  expected  to  command  a combat  unit  in  France. 
Young’s  qualifications  were  high — he  was  a graduate 
of  West  Point,  had  served  on  the  frontier  with  the 
famed  10th  Cavalry,  charged  up  San  Juan  Hill  with 
Ohio’s  black  volunteers  and  had  served  under  General 
John  J.  Pershing  during  the  Pancho-Villa  expeditions. 

Col  Young,  however,  was  denied  promotion  to 
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brigadier  general  and  dropped  from  active  duty  be- 
cause of  his  “high  blood  pressure.”  He  reacted  to 
the  charge  of  ill  health  by  riding  horseback  from  Ohio 
to  Washington,  D.C. 

Five  days  before  the  Armistice  was  signed,  he 
won  his  fight  and  was  allowed  to  return  to  active  duty. 
But  many  black  Americans  believed  Col  Young’s 
abrupt  retirement  was  intended  to  prevent  him  from 
leading  American  troops  into  battle. 

Nevertheless,  the  15th  New  York  eagerly 
awaited  mobilization  for  training.  They  expected  to 
be  included  in  the  42d  or  “Rainbow  Division,”  but 
when  that  division  was  formed,  the  15th  was  omitted. 
Some  said  when  Col  Hayward  asked  why,  he  was  told 
that  black  was  not  a rainbow  color. 

In  October  1917  the  15th  left  New  York  for 
training  at  Camp  Wadsworth,  S.C.  Because  of  the 
notoriety  given  several  racial  incidents  involving  black 
regulars  of  the  3d  Battalion,  24th  Infantry,  and  white 
civilians  near  Camp  Logan,  Tex.,  many  local  whites 
preferred  the  15th  not  train  at  Camp  Wadsworth. 
J.  F.  Floyd,  mayor  of  Spartanburg,  gave  voice  to  these 
negative  feelings.  He  said  blacks  from  the  North 
would  be  unaccustomed  to  the  treatment  accorded 
blacks  in  the  South.  Their  resistance  to  such  treatment 
might  provide  incidents.  A spokesman  for  the  Spar- 
tanburg Chamber  of  Commerce  said,  “We  have  our 
customs  down  here,  and  we  aren’t  going  to  change 
them.” 

Members  of  the  15th  tried  to  cooperate  with 
Col  Hayward’s  directive  to  refrain  from  any  acts  that 
might  provoke  racial  animosity,  despite  injustices. 
Spartanburg,  however,  persisted  in  its  opposition  to 
their  presence.  Several  incidents  occurred  and  the 
local  atmosphere  grew  tense.  The  War  Department 
acted  quickly.  Within  3 weeks  of  arrival  at  Camp 
Wadsworth,  the  15th  New  York  Infantry  was  redesig- 
nated the  369th  U.S.  Infantry  and  sent  to  France  as 
part  of  the  never  assembled  black  93d  Division. 

In  France,  the  369th  was  attached  directly  to 
the  French  army  as  were  the  three  other  black  regi- 
ments of  the  93d.  This  was  different  from  the  majority 
of  American  Expeditionary  Forces  which  were  kept 
separate  and  under  the  control  of  Gen  Pershing. 

The  369th  landed  in  Brest  in  early  January,  1918 
and  moved  immediately  to  St.  Nazaire  to  work  in  the 
supply  service.  Supply  duty  provided  a disillusioning 
experience  for  the  369th.  For  2 months  they  worked 
building  docks,  hospitals,  railroad  tracks  and  a dam. 
Finally  in  April,  they  were  transferred  to  the  front. 

The  French  army  readily  accepted  black 
Americans  as  a vital  adjunct  to  their  weary  lines. 
French  soldiers,  having  fought  with  Moroccans  and 
other  colonials,  were  comparatively  unprejudiced 
toward  black  Americans.  But  a message  from  Gen 
Pershing’s  headquarters  advised  caution. 

The  message  suggested  that  French  familiarity 
toward  American  blacks,  officially  or  unofficially, 
would  cause  serious  problems  for  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  could  contribute  to  postwar  racial  unrest 


in  the  United  States. 

Despite  this  note  of  caution,  the  369th  joined 
the  French  16th  Division  in  April,  1918.  General  Le- 
Gallais,  division  commander,  welcomed  them,  set 
training  requirements  and  expressed  to  Col  Hayward 
his  hope  that  the  369th  would  be  ready  to  defend  their 
area  immediately. 

The  16th  Division’s  sector  was  characterized 
by  long,  curved  and  angular  trenches.  These  trenches 
were  manned  by  groups  varying  from  half  a squad 
to  half  a platoon  and  were  situated  at  points  that 
commanded  clear  views  of  the  battlefront.  Groups 
were  separated  by  as  much  as  one  third  of  a mile  of 
open  territory. 


Col  William  Hayward,  left,  369th  commander,  displays 
the  Croix  de  Guerre,  one  of  more  than  170  individual 
and  unit  medals  won  by  the  Hellfighters  in  France. 


Barbed  wire  and  other  obstructions  blocked  the 
area  between  manned  points.  Attacking  soldiers 
would  fall  prey  to  flanking  fire  if  they  tried  to  cut 
through  the  obstructions.  Well-fortified  heavy  ma- 
chine guns  were  located  at  strategic  points  to  support 
resistance  to  such  attacks. 

Defenses  set  up  in  this  fashion  were  difficult 
to  overcome.  The  only  attacks  that  could  succeed 
were  those  supported  by  artillery.  Massed  artillery 
barrages  forced  defenders  to  stay  in  the  trenches  while 
the  attacking  force  moved  forward.  Attacking  forces 
hoped  to  enter  the  defenders'  trenches  just  as  the 
artillery  was  lifted  and,  hopefully,  before  defenders 
could  clear  their  shelters  and  get  back  to  their  fighting 
positions.  Hand-to-hand  combat  often  resulted  if  the 
attackers  gained  the  trenches. 

Artillery  also  had  a defensive  use.  When  an 
attack  began,  units  in  the  trenches  notified  the  com- 
pany command  post  by  flare.  The  company  then  noti- 
fied battalion  headquarters  by  telephone  and  request- 
ed defensive  artillery  support.  Attackers  would  sub- 
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seqiiently  be  driven  off  or  trapped  by  box  barrages. 

This  was  the  battlefield  environment  that 
greeted  the  369th  when  it  moved  to  the  front.  On  April 
20,  1918,  the  1st  Battalion  deployed  in  the  Melzicourt 
area  and  became  the  first  unit  of  the  369th  to  assume 
responsibility  for  a sector  of  the  French  defense  line. 
The  2d  and  3d  Battalions  deployed  nearby  shortly 
thereafter. 

The  1st  Battalion  experienced  little  action  in 
the  Melzicourt  area  and  on  May  1 1th,  after  a brief 
rest  at  Maffreecourt,  moved  to  the  Montplasir  sector. 
During  their  first  night,  the  battalion’s  forward  obser- 
vation posts  came  under  German  sniper  fire  from  the 
rear  of  their  positions.  Next  day  the  battalion  discov- 
ered evidence  of  German  occupation  of  abandoned 
bunkers.  That  evening  three  ambush  parties  were  sent 
out,  but  no  enemy  contact  was  made. 

The  next  night.  May  13,  three  more  ambushes 
were  set  in  different  locations.  About  2:30  in  the 
morning  a German  patrol  passed  through  the  area  of 
the  first  night’s  ambushes  and  moved  undetected 
toward  the  rear  of  an  isolated  five-man  group. 

Two  privates,  Needham  Roberts  and  Henry 
Johnson,  were  on  guard.  Upon  discovering  the  Ger- 
mans cutting  through  barbed  wire  near  their  position, 
they  fired  an  illumination  flare  and  shouted,  “Corporal 
of  the  guard!’’ 

The  surprised  Germans  attacked  them  with  a 
volley  of  grenades.  Pvt  Roberts  was  badly  wounded, 
but  was  able  to  prop  himself  up  and  throw  grenades 
into  the  darkness.  Pvt  Johnson,  less  seriously  injured, 
was  able  to  stand  and  shoot  the  Germans  as  they 
jumped  into  the  trench. 

Since  his  French  rifle  carried  only  three  car- 
tridges, Pvt  Johnson  shot  three  German  soldiers  and 
clubbed  a fourth  with  his  rifle  butt. 

Throughout  this  action,  Pvt  Johnson  kept  yell- 
ing, “Corporal  of  the  guard!’’  Looking  to  his  left,  he 
saw  two  German  soldiers  trying  to  carry  Pvt  Roberts 
away  prisoner.  In  desperation.  Pvt  Johnson  drew  his 
knife  and  attacked  the  German  nearest  him.  He  killed 
his  enemy  by  plunging  his  knife  in  the  soldier’s  head. 
The  German  he  had  clubbed  moments  earlier  was  now 
back  on  his  feet  and  trying  to  shoot  Pvt  Johnson  with 
his  pistol.  Pvt  Johnson  was  wounded  several  times 
as  he  turned  to  face  his  assailant.  As  his  attacker 
closed  in.  Pvt  Johnson  stabbed  him  in  the  abdomen. 

The  remainder  of  the  German  patrol  fled  in 
panic.  Pvt  Johnson  somehow  managed  to  throw  gren- 
ades at  them  as  they  retreated  through  the  hole  in 
the  barbed  wire.  The  next  morning,  a reconnaissance 
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patrol  discovered  a bloody  trail  leading  back  to  Ger- 
man lines,  strewn  with  hastily  abandoned  equipment. 
For  their  night  of  heroics,  Privates  Johnson  and  Rob- 
erts became  the  first  Americans  to  receive  the  coveted 
French  Croix  de  Guerre. 

The  369th  fought  throughout  May,  June  and 
July  in  the  Champagne  region.  In  mid-July  the  Ger- 
mans initiated  their  Champagne-Marne  offensive,  but 
Allied  intelligence  and  aerial  reconnaissance  had  pro- 
vided advance  warning. 

During  the  first  day  of  the  heralded  “Frieden- 
sturm’’  or  “Peace  Offensive,’’  there  was  little  the  men 
of  the  369th  could  do  except  listen  to  the  raging 
artillery  duels.  On  the  second  day  they  moved  a few 
kilometers  west  and  joined  the  161st  French  Divi- 
sion’s efforts  to  repulse  German  penetrations.  Once 
again  they  spent  the  night  in  the  trenches  listening 
to  artillery.  This  time,  however,  casualties  from 
shrapnel  were  heavier. 

Stiff  Allied  resistance  quickly  thwarted  the 
German  offensive.  Sagging  morale  and  military  re- 
verses put  the  Germans  on  the  defensive. 

Throughout  most  of  August  the  369th  was  on 
rest  and  recuperation,  but  in  September  they  returned 
to  combat.  They  stormed  Bellevue  Signal,  captured 
the  towns  of  Ripont  and  Sechanet,  and  in  5 days  of 
intensive  fighting,  incurred  851  casualties  in  the  woods 
near  Petet  Rosiere.  In  recognition  of  their  bravery  and 
sacrifice  at  Petet  Rosiere,  the  French  awarded  the 
369th  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

In  November,  the  369th  had  the  distinction  of 
becoming  the  first  American  unit  to  reach  the  Rhine. 
By  this  time,  they  had  compiled  an  enviable  record. 

In  all,  the  369th  had  been  under  fire  for  191 
days,  never  lost  a foot  of  ground  and  received  171 
individual  French  awards  for  gallantry,  besides  the 
unit  award  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

On  February  17,  1919,  after  marching  with  the 
French  in  the  Allied  victory  celebrations  in  Paris,  the 
369th  proudly  marched  in  a special  welcome  home 
parade  up  5th  Avenue  amidst  the  cheers  of  a million 
grateful  New  Yorkers.  They  marched  in  the  French 
phalanx  formation  of  solid  masses,  something  new  to 
New  Yorkers,  right  behind  their  own  band  led  by  the 
world-renowned  American  jazz  leader  Jim  Europe. 

Reaching  the  Harlem  districts.  Col  Hayward 
ordered  the  massed  formation  broken  down  and  re- 
formed into  narrower  columns  so  friends  and  loved 
ones  could  see  the  face  of  each  “Hellfighter.”  On  this 
day,  all  New  York  knew  the  369th  “was  a regiment 
of  men  who  had  done  the  work  of  men.’’  □ 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  54,  56) 


New  Leave  Policy 

Following  is  summary  of  recent  revisions  to 
Change  2,  AR  630-5,  concerning  leave  policy: 

• Day  of  departure  on  and  return  from  leave 
will  not  be  counted  as  days  of  leave  if  individual 
performs  duty  for  all  or  nearly  all  (at  least  3/4) 
of  normal  duty  hours  of  a duty  day. . . .Final 
authority  to  determine  if  days  of  departure  on 
and  return  from  leave  are  to  be  charged  to  leave 
rests  with  leave  approving  authority . 

• When  official  travel  tim.e  and  TDY  are  autho- 
rized in  conjunction  with  emergency  leave,  day 
of  departure  will  be  charged  as  a day  of  leave 
and  day  of  return  will  be  a day  of  duty. 

• When  a soldier  is  absent  from  duty  on  autho- 
rized leave  or  pass  and  is  confined  by  civil 
authorities , that  soldier  will  continue  to  be  in  an 
authorized  absence  status  until  expiration  of 
leave  or  pass.  . . .Absence  over  leave  or  pass 
due  to  detention  by  civil  authorities  will  be  con- 
sidered as  absence  without  leave  (AWOL)  unless 
excused  as  unavoidable.  . . .When  a soldier  is 
held  in  confinement  in  an  overseas  area  by  mili- 

»tary  authorities  for  and  at  the  request  of  civil 
authorities , the  soldier  will  be  in  an  authorized 
absence  status  until  expiration  of  leave  or  pass 
at  the  member's  option. 

• Amount  of  leave  authorized  for  initial  entry 
training  (BCT/AIT)  moves  is  reduced  to  10  days 
of  leave  if  first  permanent  duty  station  is  in  the 
United  States  and  14  days  if  outside  the  United 
States . 

• Administrative  absence  will  not  be  autho- 
rized for  participation  in  civilian  education  pro- 
grams. . . .Unless  otherwise  precluded  in  the 
regulation,  administrative  absence  is  authorized 
for  participation  in  other  official  or  semi-official 
programs  of  the  services,  for  which  temporary 
duty  is  not  appropriate,  which  will  enhance  the 
soldier's  value  to  the  service  or  understanding 
of  the  service  and  his/her  relationship  to  it. 


FOR  NEW  SOLDIERS 

Each  month,  SOLDIERS  will  put  Items  of  Interest  for  new  soldiers  In  this 
column.  All  soldiers  Interested  In  what’s  happening  at  Army  training  activities 
are  invited  to  read  and  contribute.  Action  photos  of  training,  and  useful  facts 
new  soldiers  should  know  are  welcome.  Address:  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  22314,  ATTN:  NEW  SOLDIERS. 

Skill  Qualification  Test  (SOT) 

• When  soldiers  have  been  in  the  Army  for 
one  year  and  have  held  their  primary  military 
occupational  specialty  (PMOS)  for  at  least  90 
days  , they  become  eligible  for  SQT  . 

Currently  being  implemented,  SQT  will 
generally  consist  of  three  components:  writ- 
ten, hands-on,  and  performance  certification. 
They  test  job  knowledge,  require  a soldier  to 
actually  demonstrate  the  skills  needed  to  per- 
form job-related  tasks,  and  evaluate  how  the 
soldier  uses  that  knowledge  and  those  skills 
on  the  job . 

Although  primarily  a training  management 
tool,  SQT  will  play  a significant  role  in  per- 
sonnel management  decisions  also.  A soldier's 
SQT  score  will  be  one  of  the  key  ingredients  in 
a successful  military  career.  It  will  influence 
eligibility  for  promotion,  reenlistment,  ad- 
vanced training  and  education . 

Soldiers  will  take 
SQT  during  a 6 month 
period  every  2 years 
to  verify  proficiency 
in  their  current  grade 
and  PMQS  (minimum 
score  of  60)  and  to 
demonstrate  ability  to 
perform  satisfactorily 
at  the  next  higher 
grade  (minimum  score 
of  80)  . 

Individuals  will 
be  required  to  verify 
a secondary  MQS 
only  one  time  during 
their  career  (unless 
they  acquire  a new 
secondary  MOS)  . 


Old  Soldier 
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^ Last  year , almost  46  billion 
discount  coupons  and  premiums 
could  have  been  snipped  from 
box  tops,  newspaper  ads,  sup- 
plements, magazine  inserts  and 
direct  mail.  Yet  only  about  10 
percent  of  them  were  redeemed. 
It's  a bargain  you  shouldn't 
pass  up — especially  if  the  item  is 
one  you'd  be  buying  anyway. 

One  of  the  country's  hard-core 
couponists  says  he  cuts  his  gro- 
cery bill  by  one-fourth  this  way . 
Coupons  are  redeemable  in  the 
commissary  and  post  exchange, 
so  get  your  scissors  out  and  start 
snipping . 

^ Remember  when  going  to  a 
movie  was  considered  a cheap 
night  out?  It  still  can  be  if  you 
go  to  a post  movie  theater . 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service  has  1,200  movie 
theaters  around  the  world.  Half 
of  them — usually  in  the  remote 
areas — are  free  . A ticket  to  any 
of  the  others  is  Jl  and  $1.50  for 
adults  and  50  and  75  cents  for 
children . 


□ Bargain-hunting  is  everyone's  favorite  pastime--especially 
when  it  results  in  the  thrill  of  getting  something  for  nothing,  or 
at  least  almost  nothing.  Here  are  some  bargain  possibilities  you 
perhaps  haven't  heard  of  before.  If  you  know  other  bargains 
that  you'd  like  to  pass  on  , send  them  to  Consumer  Corner, 
SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

► Thrift  shops,  located  at  most  Army  installations,  sell  used 
items  still  in  good  shape  for  just  a fraction  of  their  original  cost . 
The  variety  of  merchandise  is  endless — lawnmowers,  toys, 
clothes,  shoes,  plants,  furniture,  bicycles,  tricycles — and 
more.  An  Army  green  uniform  can  be  picked  up  for  around  $10 
to  $15.  Get  a pair  of  khakis  for  as  little  as  $3. 

^ Sending  a package  to  or  from  overseas?  Soldiers  and  their 
families  can  save  almost  half  the  cost  by  mailing  Parcel  Airlift 
(PAL)  from  Army  post  offices  rather  than  regular  Priority  Mail 
through  the  U .S  . Postal  Service.  PAL  mailings  are  given  air- 
lift service  on  space-available  basis  to  and  from  Army  post 
offices.  Even  though  it's  cheaper,  PAL  doesn't  take  any  longer 
to  get  there  than  Priority  Mail. 

There  are  some  limitations,  though.  PAL  mailing  can't  exceed 
30  pounds  in  weight  or  measure  more  than  60  inches  in  com- 
bined length  and  girth.  Using  PAL  you  save  and  the  Govern- 
ment saves  by  using  its  transportation  facilities  to  full  capacity. 

^ For  military  enlisted  people, 
a visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
could  be  more  economical  if  you 
check  in  at  the  Soldiers,  Sailors, 
Marines  and  Airmen's  (SSMA) 
Club.  For  $5  a night  you  get  a 
bed  in  a four-m.an  room  or  pay 
$6  for  a single . 

The  SSMA  Club  is  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  White  House, 
Capitol  and  other  attractions. 

It's  just  two  blocks  from  an  inter- 
city bus  terminal  and  a short 
ride  from  National  Airport.  Make 
your  reservation  by  writing  Mrs. 
William  H.  Beard,  SSMA  Club, 

1015  L Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001.  Or  telephone  (202) 
234-0141 . 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  53,  56) 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


j • SOLDIERS  June  77  issue  reported  that  Turk- 

iish  government  had  lifted  its  restrictions  on  parcel 
mail  service  to  U ,S  . military  postal  units  within 
Turkey.  . . .Not  so  anymore. . . .For  about  60  days 
j the  restrictions  were  lifted,  but  on  31  May,  the 
Turkish  government  reinstated  the  embargo .... 
Negotiations  to  drop  embargo  currently  underway. 


i*  Beginning  in  FY  78,  airborne  training  for 
officers  will  be  available  only  to  those  officers  on 
assignment  to  airborne  units.  . .and  as  voluntary 
precommissioning  training  for  USMA  and  ROTC 
cadets,  say  Army  officials.  . . .As  exception  to  pol- 
icy, USMA  and  ROTC  cadets  in  classes  of  77 , 78 
and  79,  and  graduates  of  OCS  classes  through  FY 
78  will  be  eligible  for  airborne  training  after  com- 
missioning regardless  of  anticipated  assignment. 

• Senior  NCOs  needed  in  Enlisted  Club 
Management  positions.  . . .Army  encouraging 
NCOs,  E6  and  above,  to  volunteer  for  Club  IMan- 
agement  Career  and  Development  Program  .... 
Interested  NCOs  should  check  Chapter  11,  AR 
614-200.  . . .Forward  applications  through  chan- 
nels to  Commander;  U.S  . Army  Military  Person- 

Inel  Center;  ATTN:  DAPC-EPM-A;  2461  Eisen- 
hower Ave.  , Alexandria,  Va.  22331. 

• 24th  Infantry  Division  became  a full-fledged 
infantry  division  in  June  with  activation  of  its 
I 2d  Brigade  at  Fort  Stewart/Hunter  Army  Airfield, 

! Ga.  . . ."Taro  Leaf"  Division  now  consists  of  1st 
I and  2d  Brigade  and  the  3d  or  "round-out"  Bri- 
gade from  the  Georgia  Army  National  Guard's  48th 
Infantry  Brigade  (Mechanized). 

• Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service  will 
refund  full  purchase  price  of  TRIS -treated  mate- 
rial formerly  sold  by  the  PX . . . .Refund  applies 
to  TRIS-treated  sleepwear  and  yard  goods.  . . . 
TRIS,  a flame-retardant  chemical,  has  been  ban- 
ned by  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission . 




A Timely  Summary  of  Facts  and 
Figures  About  Our  Total  Army 


Strength  In  Numbers.  Active  Army  strength  in  April  1977  totaled  774,664, 
consisting  of  84,984  officers,  13.041  warrant  officers  and  676,639  enlisted 
members.  The  Army  civilian  workforce  numbered  444,020.  including 
32,982  nonappropriated  fund  employees  and  78.055  foreign  nationals. 

Recruiting  Roundup.  To  keep  in  touch  with  men  and  women  eligible 
for  enlistment  in  today's  volunteer  Army,  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Com- 
mand has  4,682  recruiters  operating  in  1,585  stations  in  235  areas,  57 
districts  and  five  regions  throughout  the  50  states  and  territories. 

Women  Chaplains.  The  Army  now  has  five  women  serving  on  active  duty 
as  chaplains — Captains  Alice  M.  Harris,  stationed  in  Korea;  Bettie  J.  W. 
Pace,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.;  Diana  L.  Me  Neil.  Fort  Carson,  Colo.;  Janet  K. 
Yailott,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  and  Delores  L.  Doench,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

How  It  All  Began.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  why  "colonel" 
is  spelled  that  way?  What  about  “sergeant  "?  Why  isn't  it  spelled  more 
like  it's  pronounced?  To  answer  these  questions,  the  AMC  News  probed 
into  history  and  came  up  with  the  following: 

The  oldest  grade  title  in  use  is  that  of  "captain."  The  term  comes 
from  the  Latin  word  "caput,  " meaning  head  or  chieftain.  He  led  any  size 
group  he  could  get  together.  Serving  with  him  was  a "sergeant  " whose 
title  comes  from  the  Latin  word  "services"  meaning  serving.  When  the 
captain  wanted  information  passed  on  to  the  troops,  he  had  his  sergeant 
relay  the  orders. 

As  the  battles  got  bigger  and  several  groups  commanded  by  many 
captains  fought  together,  it  became  necessary  for  someone  to  command 
the  columns  of  companies.  So,  a "column  commander"  was  designated. 
The  Italian  word  for  column  is  "colonello.  " Thus  the  title,  colonel. 

Occasionally,  the  colonel  was  away  trying  to  get  funds  to  pay  his 
troops  or  for  some  other  reason.  It  became  necessary  for  someone  to 
hold  the  place  of  the  colonel  while  he  was  gone.  A couple  of  French 
words  are  involved  to  describe  his  substitute.  "Tenant"  meaning  some- 
one who  holds  the  place  of,  and  "lieu  " meaning  instead  of.  So,  the  person 
who  was  holding  the  place  instead  of  the  colonel  became  the  lieutenant 
colonel. 

As  these  columns  became  more  numerous  and  their  mission 
became  more  complicated,  a man  was  required  to  handle  all  the  rosters, 
details  and  other  paperwork.  A column  sergeant  major  was  given  the 
task.  Eventually,  he  was  given  officer  status  and  became  the  adminis- 
trative type  for  the  unit.  Later,  the  first  part  of  the  title  was  dropped 
and  a major  evolved. 

The  title  tor  the  most  junior  officer,  that  of  lieutenant,  came  from 
the  fact  that  he  would  hold  the  place  of  the  captain  in  his  absence. 
Although  it  was  understood  that  he  was  a lieutenant-captain,  only  the 
first  part  of  his  title  has  ever  been  used. 

Strictly  translated,  corporal  means  "head  of  square."  The  square 
was  four  men  and  he  was  in  charge  of  four  people. 

The  term  private  was  originally  one  of  honor.  The  private  wasn't 
a slave.  It  was  the  private  who  made  a private  contract  to  serve  for  a 
specific  period  of  time,  and  for  a certain  percentage  of  the  loot  or  booty 
his  company  managed  to  acquire. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (page  19) 


^Hable  Espanol?;  1.  Los  Angeles  2. 
cucaracha  3.  rodeo  4.  Alamo  5.  quatro 
6.  ninos  7.  vanilla  8.  mosquito  9,  taco 
10.  zero  11.  tomato  12.  rio  13.  mar  14. 
bonanza  15.  llama  16.  hable  17.  potato 
18.  manana  19.  Que  pasa  20.  dos  21 
pueblo  22.  tornado  23.  si  24.  amarillo 
Jazz  Match-up:  1.  e 2.  f 3.  a 4.  h 5. 
b 6.  d 7.  i 8.  g 9.  c Juggling  Oranges: 
Sandy  had  5,  Jerry  7. 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  53,  54) 


• Utility  Tactical  Transport  Aircraft  System 
(UTTAS)  , left,  demonstrates  its  load-carry- 
ing capability. . . .Army  officials  say  UTTAS 
will  be  backbone  of  Army  air  mobility  for  at 
least  20  years.  . . .and  eventually  will  replace 
UH-IH  "Huey"  in  assault,  air  cavalry,  combat 
logistics  support  and  medical  evacuation. . . . 
UTTAS  still  being  tested. . . .Delivery  to  field 
units  set  to  begin  in  1979. 

• Recent  change  to  Promotion  Point  Work- 
sheet allows  soldiers  to  receive  10  points  (not 
to  exceed  30)  for  each  nonprimary  MOS  in 
which  Evaluation  Score  (ES)  of  at  least  80 
was  achieved. . .provided  soldier  performed 
satisfactorily  in  MOS  for  at  least  6 months .... 
Old  worksheet  required  ES  of  100  or  more.  . . . 
Details  ir  DA  Message  281700Z  December  1976. 
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MASCOT 
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WHILE  ON  A RECON  EXERCISE 
in  the  jungles  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  members  of  Com- 
pany A (Moatengators),  3d  Bat- 
talion (Abn),  5th  Infantry  Brigade, 
were  challenged  in  the  bush  by 
a thick-clawed,  alligator-like 
monster. 

As  they  closed  in  with  ma- 
chetes for  the  kill,  the  reptile 
showed  such  surprising  courage 
that  his  life  was  spared. 

After  capture,  he  was 
given  a new  home  at  Fort  Kobbe. 
“Gator,”  as  they  call  him,  is  now 


the  company  mascot.  “He  sort  of 
represented  the  unit’s  ability  to 
fight  and  endure  in  the  jungle,” 
says  one  of  the  troopers  who  was 
there. 

The  reptile  is  a 7-foot  cai- 
man, a tropical  American  croco- 
dilian resembling  an  alligator  but 
with  a slightly  different  snout. 
Caimans  are  as  dangerous  as 
crocodiles  or  alligators. 

Since  no  member  of  the 
company  wanted  him  to  be  a 
“leg”  (non-airborne  qualified). 
Gator  was  jump-qualified. 


“After  struggling  to  get  Gator 
out  of  his  pond,  we  taped  his 
jaws,  stuck  him  in  a kit  bag  and 
took  him  up  to  1,200  feet,”  says 
Sergeant  James  Thomas.  “As 
soon  as  we  got  the  green  light,  j | 
we  jumped  him.  He’s  one  of  us 
now.” 

Gator  has  already  partici- 
pated in  two  unit  change-of- 
command  ceremonies.  “At  first 
there  was  some  doubt,”  says 
Corporal  Terry  Ramsey.  “But 
now  we’re  as  proud  of  Gator  as 
we  are  of  our  unit  colors.”  □ i 
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• Scottish  paratroopers,  left,  board  U.S. 
Army  helicopter  to  take  part  in  airborne  exer- 
cise at  Vicenza,  Italy. . . .The  paratroopers 
were  part  of  an  exchange  program  set  up  by 
Southern  European  Task  Force  between  mem- 
bers of  15th  Scottish  A^dunteers  and  l/509th 
Airborne  Infantry  Battalion. . . .While  the  Scots 
jumped  from  U.S.  Army  helicopters,  the 
American  paratroopers  jumped  from  Scottish 
Army  balloons  in  Edinburgh. 


• The  National  Defense  University  graduated 
378  students  in  1977,  completing  its  first  full 
academic  year. . . .Established  in  January  1976, 
the  university  is  made  up  of  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces  (ICAF)  and  the 
National  War  College. 


REFORGER  ’77 

More  than  12,000  Army  combat  troops  began  arriving  in  Europe 
last  month  to  take  part  in  REFORGER  '77.  . . .Soldiers  from  the  1st 
Infantry  Division,  Fort  Riley,  Kans.;  4th  Infantry  Division 
(Mech),  Fort  Carson,  Colo.;  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment, 

Fort  Bliss,  Tex.;  and  a Ranger  Battalion  from  Fort  Lewis, 

Wash.  . .arrived  aboard  Air  Force  C-141  Starlifters  and  C-5  Gal- 
axies at  aerial  ports  throughout  Europe.  . . .Army  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units  also  taking  part  in  RFFORGER . . .the  largest 
NATO  exercise.  . . .Upon  arrival,  troops  move  by  air  and  road 
transportation  to  locations  within  West  Germany  to  withdraw 
prepositioned  equipment. . . .REFORGER  forces  join  U.S.  units 
stationed  in  Europe  to  participate  in  a broad  series  of  exercises 
with  other  NATO  countries. 

COMMISSARY  USE  URGED 

Military  personnel,  especially  junior  officers  and  enlisted  mem- 
bers. . .both  married  and  single.  . .are  being  encouraged  to  use 
their  commissary  privileges  regularly.  . . .According  to  Troop 
Support  Agency,  Fort  Lee,  Va.  , many  young  soldiers  whose  com- 
missary shopping  does  not  extend  beyond  snack  items,  beverages 
and  tobacco,  may  not  realize  how  much  they  can  save.  . . .Surveys 
indicate  that  patrons  who  do  all  their  shopping  at  the  commissary 
have  an  average  saving  of  between  22-24  percent  in  comparison 
with  commercial  store  prices. 


• Armor  soldiers  are  scheduled 
to  get  new  MOSs  in  March.  . . . 

Plan  will  remove  them  from  career 
management  field  11 . . .place  them 
in  new  CMF  19. . .award  separate 
MOSs  for  specific  weapons  system. 

• Synthetic  engine  oils  are  ex- 
pected to  play  an  increasing  role 
in  lubrication  of  Army  equipment , 
according  to  researchers  at 
Army's  Mobility  Equipment 
Research  and  Development 
Command  (MERADCOM) ....  (See 
"Synthetic  Oil?"  October  '76 
SOLDIERS) . . . .Army  already  uses 
synthetic  oil  for  engine  lubrication 
in  Arctic  regions. . . .MERADCOM 
officials  say  synthetic  oils  resist 
evaporation  and  oxidation  better 
than  conventional  petroleum 
lubricants  and  have  better  low- 
temperature  flow  characteristics. 

. . .Synthetics  cost  from  four  to 
seven  times  as  much  as  petroleum 
oils. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  53,  54,  56) 


• The  Ranch  House  dining^  facility  at  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz.,  won  the  1977  Philip  A.  Con- 
nelly award  for  excellence  in  Army  food  ser- 
vice. . . .Ranch  House  staff  topped  more  than 
1,100  other  dining  facilities  Army-wide  to  win 
this  ninth  annual  award. . . .SP4  Tony  Grayson, 
right,  serves  SP5  Tom  Landess  one  of  the 
more  than  1,800  meals  served  daily  at  the 
Ranch  House. . . .Grayson  is  one  of  the  39  cooks 
and  food  handlers  who  helped  win  the  award . 

• Army  handled  more  than  82,000  requests 
for  information  under  the  Privacy  Act  in  1976. 

. . .Only  60  information  requests  were  denied 
in  full,  say  Army  officials.  . . .Of  these,  50 
cases  have  been  appealed  and  five  individuals 
have  filed  lawsuits  under  the  Privacy  Act. 


• SQT  goes  to  SETAF . . . .Infantrymen  from 
the  Southern  European  Task  Force's  l/509th 
Airborne  Infantry  Battalion  recently  completed 
their  skill  qualification  test  at  Vicenza,  Italy.  A 
sergeant,  below,  is  tested  on  the  grenade  throw.  . . 
a hands-on  component  task  in  the  HR  SOT. 


• Common  basic  training  for  both  men  and 
women  begins  next  month  at  Fort  Jackson , 

S .C  . , a full  year  ahead  of  schedule. . . .The  all- 
Wac,  5th  Training  Brigade  was  inactivated 
earlier  this  summer  and  the  units  of  its  two 
battalions  will  be  integrated  into  the  Training 
Center's  1st  and  2d  Basic  Combat  Training 
Brigades. . . .The  word  "combat"  will  be  dropped 
from  designations. . . .Since  all  but  35  of  the 
Army's  jobs  (all  in  the  combat  arms)  are  now 
open  to  women.  . .and  since  tests  showed  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  women  were  capable 
of  successfully  completing  the  male  training 
program  . . .actions  to  close  the  gap  between 
male  and  female  training  were  sped  up . 

• Army  posts  around  the  world  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  pinch  of  a doctor  shortage. . . . 
Pentagon  officials  say  situation  won't  be 
cleared  up  before  early  1980s. . . .Shortage 
during  summer  months  is  particularly 
critical. . .about  one  quarter  of  the  physicians 
are  changing  station  or  getting  out  of  the 
service. . . .Adequate  care  still  available  but 
expect  longer  waiting  times. 
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COED  OCS:  “HALLELUJAH!  ” 

Your  article,  "OCS  Goes  COED," 
(July  SOLDIERS),  stated  that  the 
course  wasn't  made  easier  for  the 
women  . It  also  said  that  exceptions 
were  made.  If  the  stress  factor  in 
OCS  was  no  greater  than  that  of  ba- 
sic training  (as  stated  by  OC  Scar- 
boro),  then  the  credibility  of  inte- 
grated OCS  is  questionable. 

True  equality  in  the  OCS  program 
cannot  be  achieved  in  the  short  term. 
Consideration  must  and  will  be  given 
to  the  different  capabilities  of  men 
and  women  and  to  the  assignments 
they  wi  II  receive. 

I personally  believe  that  women 
will  succeed  because  some  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  the  Branch  Imma- 
terial Officer  Candidate  Course 
(BIOCC)  will  gradually  change.  As 
a member  of  the  last  all-male  OCS 
class  I must  congratulate  Capt  Cham- 
bers for  integrating  women  into 
BIOCC.  I'm  sure  he  can  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  say,  "Hallelujah!  " 
2Lt  John  H.  Warren 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Al, 


COEDS  OCS:  “BAMBOOZLE” 

Reference  the  article  "OCS  Goes 
Co-Ed"  (July  SOLDIERS)  . 

OC  Julie  Hermann  says  women 
should  be  given  the  same  PT  test  but 
the  scoring  should  be  revised  and 
the  equipment  scaled  down.  If  the 
scoring  and  the  equipment  are  changed, 
how  does  the  test  remain  the  same? 

Face  it  - when  you  leave  the 
school  environment  you  aren't  going 
to  be  working  with  scaled-down 
equipment.  You  will  have  to  face 
the  real  world . 

If  the  Army  v/ants  to  save  money 
it  should  eliminate  women  from  all 
MOSs  except  nursing  and  clerical. 

Capt  L.  D . Croft 

Fort  Eustis,  Va . 


TASMANIAN  SOLDIERS 

I just  finished  your  story  "Salt- 
water Soldiers"  (June  SOLDIERS)  . 

It  might  interest  you  to  know 
that  Horseshoe  Cove  was  once  the 
home  of  the  Army  Reserve's  "Salt- 
water Soldiers,"  the  801st  Engineer 
Company  (Port  Construction)  . 

The  801st  is  one  of  only  three 
Port  Construction  (PC)  companies 
in  the  Army.  It  is  also  the  only  PC 
company  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  having 
done  much  of  the  pier  and  berthing 
repair  at  Horseshoe  Cove. 

Another  interesting  thing  about 
the  801st:  after  they  moved  to  the 

Oakland  Army  Base,  they  received 
permission  from  Warner  Brothers 
Studio  to  use  the  Tasmanian  Devil 
cartoon  character  as  a mascot. 

They  then  had  the  mascot  made  into 
a decal  (see  below)  . 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Charles  L.  Robinson 

Oakland,  Calif. 
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COLD  PIZZA 

In  "Metric  Madness"  (July  SOL- 
DIERS) you  state:  "You'll  no  longer 

cook  a pizza  at  350°F.  Do  it  at  163° 
C." 

When  I followed  your  formula,  I 
came  out  with  176. 6°C. 

My  friend  and  I have  worked  on 
this  problem  for  some  time.  I would 
like  to  know  if  your  answer  or  formu- 
la is  wrong . 

Stuart  Dombrowsky  (Age  11) 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Our  answer  is  wrong.  Cook 
your  pizza  at  177^C. 


HOT  AIR 

It  has  been  over  a year  since 
you  published  the  "Singles  Lib" 
article  (SOLDIERS,  May  '76)  . No 
changes  are  evident. 

The  closing  line  was:  "The 
winds  of  change  are  blowing  . " The 
only  winds  I feel  are  hot  air  from 
the  Pentagon. 

If  all  singles  got  married  today, 
the  BAS,  BAQ,  etc.  would  have  to 
be  there.  So  where  is  it  now?  Just 
how  much  would  an  all-married 
Army  cost?  The  same  as  now?  In- 
teresting thought! 

SP6  N . Ruby 

APO,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

It  may  be  only  a gentle  breeze, 
but  the  wind  is  blowing.  About 
58%  of  Active  Army  personnel  are 
married;  obviously  an  all-married 
Army  would  cost  more. 

ROCKETS  THEY  AIN’T 

I just  read  your  story  "Rockets 
They  Ain't"  (June  SOLDIERS)  and 
I have  to  say  it  really  tells  the  truth. 

I am  a member  of  Battery  A,  3d 
Battalion,  71st  Air  Defense  Artillery, 


SOLDIERS 


and  our  job  is  all  your  story  says 
it  is.  Nike-Hercules  is  not  a toy, 
and  our  job  is  very  important. 

After  reading  your  story,  it 
gives  me  a good  feeling  to  pull  my 
duty  tonight  and  to  be  part  of  the 
24-hour-a-day  protection  of  West 
Germany . 

Sgt  Hamilton  A.  Duplessis 

APO,  N.Y. 


WARNING:  CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PACKAGE  MAY  BE 
HAZARDOUS  TO  YOUR  HEALTH  ' 


BIONIC  MEN  THEY  AIN’T 

"Rockets  They  Ain't"  (June 
SOLDIERS)  should  be  entitled 
"Bionic  Men  They  Ain't." 

This  article  illustrates  a short- 
fall between  Human  Reliability  Pro- 
gram theory  and  practice.  2d  Lt 
Urias  states,  "Because  we're  working 
in  such  a sensitive  job  we  can't  af- 
ford to  have  anyone  here  who  isn't 
1 00-percent  okay  . " Following  this 
is  a list  of  things  detrimental  to  re- 
liability. However,  there  was  no 
discussion  of  the  cause  of  these  prob- 
lems. Boredom  could  be  the  reason. 

I do  not  understand  how  anyone, 
when  working  80  to  100  hours  a 


week  and  more,  can  be  100-percent 
okay  and  completely  reliable.  Fur- 
thermore, I wonder  if  some  of  the 
effects  of  such  long  working  hours 
could  be  alcohol  abuse,  mental 
instability,  etc. 

It  seems  that  the  leaders  are  only 
seeing  the  symptoms  of  the  problem, 
not  the  problem  itself. 

Sgt  Dale  A . Elzie 

Atlanta,  Ca. 


CAVALRY  THEY  ARE 

I am  writing  about  the  article 
"Aviation  Tank  Killers"  in  the  July 
SOLDIERS.  In  it  Sgt  Maj  Jim  Morris 
of  the  3d  Combat  Aviation  Battalion 
stated  that  cav  they  ain't. 

It  seems  to  me  that  everywhere 
you  turn  these  days  someone  is  put- 
ting down  the  cavalry,  and  I can't 
understand  why.  These  people 
should  realize  that  if  the  cavalry 
doesn't  do  its  job,  these  flying  tank 
killers  won't  get  close  enough  to  do 
their  job. 

I would  put  our  air  cav  troop  up 
against  any  other  tank  killer  unit. 
They  have  always  done  a fantastic 
job  of  supporting  us  in  the  field  and 
on  maneuvers . 

A Satisfied  Sheridan  Gunner 

APO,  N.Y. 


C.A.P.  SLIGHTED 

In  your  article  "Search  and  Res- 
cue" (May  SOLDIERS)  you  covered 
the  Rescue  Coordination  Center's 
role  very  well  but  didn't  give  much 
attention  to  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
(CAP)  . 

You  mentioned  that  during  the 
sample  mission  there  were  "...  1 5 
planes  involved  in  the  search — one 
from  the  71st  and  two  from  the  25th 
Tactical  Air  Squadron.  The  rest 
belong  to  the  CAP." 


The  CAP  provided  four-fifths 
of  the  aircraft  and  crews! 

Being  a Cadet  Ranger  Team 
Commander  for  the  Carbondale,  Pa., 
Squadron,  204th  Ranger  Team, 

CAP,  I take  your  lack  of  attention 
as  an  insult  to  the  men  and  women 
who  volunteer  their  time,  effort  and 
money.  These  CAP  members  put 
their  lives  on  the  line,  all  for  a 
common  cause:  "So  that  others  may 

live.  " 

James  Hicks 

Carbondale,  Pa. 

Sorry.  We  certainly  didn't 
intend  to  slight  the  CAP.  This 
all-volunteer  group  does  conduct 
the  majority  of  search  and  rescue 
missions  in  this  country. 

MORE  BOXING 

I was  very  disappointed  in  the 
coverage  SOLDIERS  gave  the  Inter- 
service Boxing  Championships 
(July  SOLDIERS)  . 

I don't  recall  anything  at  all  on 
the  all-Army  championships  or  the 
FORSCOM  West  and  FORSCOM  East 
title  matches . Also,  the  first 
IJSAREUR  championships  in  6 
years  were  held . 

Being  on  my  post  team,  I know 
the  work  that  a boxer  must  put  into 
his  training . 

I really  do  wish  you  could  give 
the  sport  more  coverage  than  you 
have  in  the  past. 

SPi*  John  J.  Wilkinson 

APO,  N.Y. 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  wiil  do — and  Inciude 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your 
name  if  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we'll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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When  the  Radiology  Depart- 
ment of  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  moves 
into  new  facilities  this 
year,  the  department 
will  become  one  of  the 
best-equipped  and  most 
modern  in  the  world. 

X-rays,  computers, 
scintillation  cameras, 
isotope  scanners  and 
other  advanced  nuclear 
medical  techniques 
will  track  and  treat 
disease  in  the  body. 


NUCLEAR  BODY  SCANNERS? 

Computerized  medical  diagnostic  techniques? 

Eiction  from  the  year  2000? 

Maybe  not. 

At  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
(WRAMC),  Washington,  D.C.,  space  age  medicine  is 
very  much  a reality  today. 

Pregnancies  are  detected  after  8 weeks  through 
the  use  of  sound  waves — much  faster  than  the  tradi- 
tional rabbit  test.  Pictures  taken  directly  through  the 
skull  show  the  delicate  structure  of  the  inner  ear.  The 
exact  size  and  location  of  a mass  in  the  brain  is 
determined  without  resorting  to  painful  tests.  The 
thyroid  is  examined  without  injecting  radioactive  ma- 
terial. An  automatic  unit  provides  finished  X-ray  pic- 
tures within  2 minutes. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  modern  capabilities 
in  the  works  for  WRAMC’s  growing  Department  of 
Radiology.  The  department  will  move  into  the  new 
WRAMC  hospital — a $120  million-plus  building  cur- 
rently under  construction — sometime  this  year.  When 
the  move  at  last  takes  place,  the  department  will 
become  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  modern 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

“All  of  our  work  depends  on  what  the  referring 
clinicians  ask  for,”  says  Colonel  (Dr.)  Maurice 
Reeder,  department  chief.  “Our  job  is  to  provide  any 
diagnostic  or  therapeutic  procedure  they  require.  This 
means  having  the  best-trained  team  of  radiologists  and 
technicians  we  can  find  as  well  as  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment  available.” 

Lieutenant  Colonel  (Dr.)  Robert  Quillin,  Ra- 
diology Department  project  officer  for  the  new  hospi- 
tal, says,  “We  expect  to  be  disposing  of  much  of  our 
present  equipment  when  we  move  to  the  new  building. 
It  becomes  obsolete  that  quickly.” 

In  the  new  setting.  X-ray  procedures  will  be 
accelerated  through  the  use  of  three  automatic  chest 
units.  Once  the  technician  loads  one  of  these  units 
and  takes  the  radiograph,  he  does  nothing  else  until 
the  picture  is  ready  2 minutes  later.  The  old  system 
required  the  technician  to  load  unexposed  film  and 
then  unload  and  process  the  exposed  film  in  a dark- 
room before  giving  it  to  a radiologist  to  read.  The 
automatic  units  will  decrease  patient  waiting  time 
substantially. 

Another  highlight  of  the  diagnostic  radiology 
area  will  be  an  advanced  tomography  unit. 

“Tomography  is  a process  by  which  we  take 
a picture  of  only  one  layer  of  the  patient’s  body  and 
the  rest  doesn’t  show,”  Col  Reeder  explains.  “In 
taking  pictures  of  the  inner  ear,  for  instance,  using 
conventional  X-ray  techniques,  all  we’d  have  would 
be  a picture  of  the  skull.  This  equipment  can  localize 
the  actual  layers  to  show  the  structures  of  the  inner 
ear.  We  can  find  the  exact  location  of  tumors  and  see 
how  deep  they  may  be.” 

A fluoroscopy  unit  hanging  from  the  ceiling  in 
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the  operating  suite  will  enable  a surgeon  to  see  and 
document  what  he’s  doing  more  precisely. 

“Finally,"  Col  Reeder  says,  "there’s  our  com- 
puterized axial  tomography  unit.  The  patient  lies  on 
a table  with  his  head  in  a fixed  position.  The  X-ray 
unit  revolves  around  his  head  and  determines  the 
number  of  X-rays  passing  through  it.  The  computer 
then  produces  a video  picture  on  a television  monitor 
and  on  a film  strip. 

"With  this  particular  piece  of  equipment,  we 
can  do  a brain  scan  with  excellent  detail  showing  areas 
of  increased  or  decreased  density.  This  may  show  the 
presence  of  cancer  or  other  problems.  The  tomograph 
just  about  eliminates  the  need  for  the  more  painful 
sorts  of  tests  we  used  to  do." 

Not  all  of  the  diagnostic  devices  involve  radi- 
ology, however.  An  ultrasound  machine  can  locate  a 
mass  of  varying  density  in  the  body  by  the  reflection 
of  sound  waves — something  akin  to  sonar.  The  ma- 
chine is  largely  used  on  obstetric  patients.  "It  can 
detect  a pregnancy  as  early  as  8 weeks,”  says  Major 
(Dr.)  Joe  Finizio.  "This  is  faster  than  any  of  the  more 
commonly  used  tests  to  determine  pregnancy. 

"At  a later  stage  of  pregnancy,  the  machine 
can  detect  the  presence  of  twins  or  multiple  births, 
abnormalities,  or  a baby  in  a position  where  normal 
delivery  would  be  difficult." 

Even  the  electricity  will  be  different  at  the  new 
WRAMC  facility.  The  new  equipment  at  WRAMC 
will  employ  three-phase  electricity.  This  type,  often 
used  in  industry,  makes  possible  faster  reproduction 
of  X-rays  and  therefore,  less  exposure  to  radiation 
for  patients. 

Nuclear  medicine  is  that  phase  of  radiology 
which  records  gamma  rays  emitted  from  the  human 
body  and  uses  this  data  for  diagnostic  and  treatment 
purposes.  At  Walter  Reed,  the  Nuclear  Medicine 
Service  uses  this  technique  to  diagnose  many  prob- 
lems— especially  cancer  and  glandular  disturbances. 

As  a further  aid  in  mapping  the  body’s  chemis- 
try and  physiology,  the  service  uses  a machine  called 
the  whole  body  scanner  which  brings  into  play  some 
20  radiation  detectors. 

Patients  are  injected  with  a radioactive  isotope 
which  localizes  in  a specific  organ  of  the  body.  The 
isotope  emits  gamma  rays  which  are  pinpointed  by 
the  detectors.  This  information  is  relayed  to  a TV 
screen  where  it  appears  much  like  an  X-ray  image. 

The  entire  process  takes  about  20  minutes  as 
compared  to  more  than  an  hour  required  by  the  older 
equipment.  The  machine  is  used  primarily  to  detect 
and  evaluate  cancer  which  may  have  spread  to  the 
hones.  It's  also  useful  in  studying  fractures,  degen- 
erative diseases  such  as  arthritis  and  some  kidney 
disorders. 

Scintillation  cameras  with  large  fields  of  view 
are  another  new  family  of  instruments  employed  at 
WRAMC.  These  cameras  detect  light  given  off  by 


gamma  rays  and  transfer  the  image  to  a TV  monitor. 
The  cameras  also  feed  information  into  a main  com- 
puter where  color  photos  are  produced.  Curves  are 
also  systematically  plotted  to  indicate  the  uptake  of 
radioactive  material  in  various  areas  of  the  body.  All 
this  information  can  be  stored  for  future  use. 

These  improved  cameras  are  considerably 
more  sensitive  and  provide  better  resolution  than  pre- 
vious models.  They  can  be  used  in  scanning  the  brain, 
tear  ducts,  thyroid,  lungs,  heart,  skeleton,  salivary 
glands,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  urinary  tract  and  gall 
bladder.  They  can  be  used  to  supplement  the  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  whole  body  scanner. 

The  color  photos  produced  by  the  computer 
may  make  subtle  abnormalities  easier  to  detect  in  the 
future,  according  to  Sergeant  First  Class  James  Carr, 
NCO  in  charge  of  Reed’s  Nuclear  Medicine  Service. 
"For  instance,  if  we’re  performing  a heart  scan,”  he 
says,  "the  computer  will  record  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion. This  makes  diagnosis  easier  for  the  doctor." 

The  fluorescence  scanner  is  used  primarily  to 
diagnose  problems  in  the  thyroid.  It  was  developed 
partially  at  Walter  Reed  and,  although  still  in  the 
development  stages,  can  produce  a picture  of  the 
thyroid  gland  and  compute  the  amount  of  iodine  found 
there. 

To  operate  such  a machine — or  any  of  the  other 
equipment  in  the  Nuclear  Medicine  Service — a full 
year  of  specialized  training  is  required. 

Major  (Dr.)  Kenneth  Klein,  Walter  Reed  radi- 
ation therapist,  describes  the  center  as  a large  referral 
point  for  cancer  patients.  "For  the  radiation  therapist, 
it’s  important  to  have  a large  number  of  patients  in 
order  to  maintain  expertise.” 

The  exact  method  by  which  radiation  therapy 
works  against  cancer  cells  isn’t  known.  The  theory 
is  that  it  affects  the  DNA  (deoxyribonucleic  acid, 
common  to  all  living  cells  and  necessary  to  sustain 
life)  to  the  point  where  a cell  can’t  reproduce,  only 
die.  "For  some  reason,  radiation  seems  to  affect 
cancerous  cells  more  than  normal  ones,”  Maj  Klein 
says. 

"In  many  cases  we  use  radiation  to  reduce  a 
tumor  before  surgery  is  performed.  In  other  instances, 
following  removal  of  a cancerous  mass,  the  surgeon 
will  refer  his  patient  to  us  for  radiation  and/or  chem- 
otherapy. This  counteracts  the  cancer  cells  that  may 
still  exist  in  the  patient’s  body.  Then  there  are  cases 
where  the  cancer  may  be  in  a bad  location  for  surgery. 
These  cancers  may  respond  well  to  chemotherapy. 
Radiation  therapy  is  often  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  Hodgkins  disease  and  cancer  in  the  lymphomas." 
All  these  advanced  Techniques  are  now  underway. 

A hundred  years  from  now  when  historians  cast 
a retrospective  eye  on  medical  practices  of  today,  the 
work  being  carried  on  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  will  rate  high  as  the  forerunner  of  space  age 
medical  technology.  □ 
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BEAR  TRAP 

Story  and  photos  by  SSgt  John  Savard 
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It’s  a hole  in  the  ground,  12  feet  across  and  6 
feet  deep.  Around  the  rim,  sandbags  mark 
the  circle.  This  engineering  marvel  is  called 
a “bear  pit”  and  it’s  used  many  ways. 
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When  it  rains,  water 
collects  in  the  clay  bottom, 
and  frogs  make  it  their 
home.  Then  soldiers  dive  in 
for  physical  training  (PT). 

You  won’t  find  bear  pits 
in  ordinary  PT  manuals.  They 
are  found  in  Field  Manual 
(FM)  21-50,  ‘‘Ranger  Training 
and  Ranger  Operations.” 

Once  you  have  dug  the 
pit,  teams  enter.  Any  number 
of  people  can  join.  The  idea 
is  to  try  to  throw  each  other 
out  by  any  free-for-all  means. 

A player  is  ‘‘out”  when 
his  feet  touch  or  are  lifted 
above  the  top  rim.  The  team 
with  the  most  people  in  the 
pit  at  the  end  of  a hard- 
fought  battle  is  the  winner. 

The  meek  don’t  last  long 
in  the  bear  pit.  The  FM 
states  that  games  are  designed 
for  ‘‘maximum  body  contact”  to 
add  “originality”  and  “variety.” 
During  a contest,  victims 
are  gang-tackled  and  wrestled 
into  the  air.  Teammates  often 
come  to  the  rescue  by  pulling 
them  legs-first  from  beneath 
the  rising  human  pyramid. 
Everyone  tumbles  about  in  the 
muck  and  mire.  An  afternoon 
can  offer  many  such  matches. 

Exhausted  players  are 
often  hauled  from  the  pit  after 
tough  battles. 

Before  one  recent  match, 
as  soldiers  chased  the  frogs 
from  a pit,  someone  asked, 

“Are  you  sure  this  is  called 
a bear  pit?”  □ 
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MARCHING  THROUGH  ITALY 

Nothing  but  cheers  and  smiles  greeted  the  Southern  Euro- 
pean Task  Force  (SETAE)  marching  team  stationed  in  Vicenza, 
Italy . They  were  getting  in  shape  for  the  big  one — a 4-day , 
100-mile  marathon  march  held  in  Nijmegen,  Netherlands,  spon- 
sored by  the  Royal  Netherlands  League  for  Physical  Culture. 
Nearly  20,000  marchers  are  expected  to  participate  this  year. 


AIR  MOBILE 


What  wears  11-inch  skirts,  weighs  1,100  pounds,  reaches 
a top  speed  of  70  miles  per  hour,  but  has  no  brakes? 

It's  "Lady  Liberty,"  a hovercraft  built  at  home  by  Sgt 
1st  Cl  William  T.  Worden  of  the  Army  Transportation  School, 
Fort  Eustis,  Va. , and  his  partner,  Robert  "Red"  Rankin. 

It  doesn't  get  as  good  mileage  as  the  electric  car,  right,  but 
it  travels  on  water  as  well  as  land  and  will  carry  five  people 
comfortably . At  an  estimated  10  to  14  miles  per  gallon , the 
craft  cruises  from  90  to  125  miles  on  a tank  of  gas. 

Practical  applications?  "It's  a great  recreation  vehicle," 
says  Sgt  Worden,  "Also,  we're  thinking  about  its  application 
as  a water  taxi  or  rescue  vehicle." 


AT  THE  TOP 

• Sgt  1st  Cl  Bobby  Joe  Howard 
has  been  named  the  1977  Fort 
Bliss,  Tex. , Drill  Sergeant  of 
the  Year . 

• Seven  outstanding  achiev- 
ers in  the  Chemical  and  Ord- 
nance Corps  have  been  named 
to  the  Ordnance  Hall  of  Fame: 

Maj  Gen  Floyd  A.  Hansen  (ret.), 
Maj  Gen  John  J.  Hayes  (ret.), 
Vincent  P.  Huggard  (deceased), 
Lt  Col  Natale  Cancilla  (ret.) , Dr. 
Robert  H.  Goddard  (deceased), 
Frank  J.  Jervey  and  Eugene  M. 
Stoner . 


KEEP  ON  PLUGGIN’ 

Dick  Damrose's  car  is  so 
small  he  probably  won't  be 
carpooling  to  work  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.J.  , but  he's  still 
saving  energy — lots  of  it  in  fact . 
His  electric  auto  uses  only  20 
cents  worth  of  electricity  a day. 

For  short-distance  driving , 
the  car  is  ideal . At  a maximum 
speed  of  38  miles  per  hour,  it 
will  go  about  50  miles  before 
it  needs  to  be  recharged . 

When  the  "fuel  gauge"  regis- 
ters low , Damrose  recharges  the 
battery  using  a 20-foot  extension 
cord  plugged  into  any  conven- 
ient 110-volt  outlet.  After  10  to 
12  hours  the  electric  car  is  ready 
to  go  again . 
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TRIMMING  DOWN 

"I  knew  it  was  time  to  start 
dieting  when  my  specially  or- 
dered jeans  came  in  a package 
held  together  by  a nail  rather 
than  a staple,"  says  SSgt  David 
Parrick,  stationed  in  Worms, 
Germany.  After  shedding  112 
pounds  through  the  Army's 
Weight  Control  Program,  SSgt 
Parrick  finds  that  his  old  jeans 
no  longer  fit . 

He  says  he  owes  his  new 
215-pound  figure  to  a limited 
600-calorie-a-day  food  intake 
plus  sit-ups,  basketball,  sauna 
baths , squat  thrusts  and  a daily 
2-mile  run . 


HOLD  ON 

SP4  Kim  Blake  tried,  but  he 
only  managed  to  stay  on  his 
bucking  bronc  a few  seconds 
before  being  thrown  . He  was 
a local  contender  in  the  first 
Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  rodeo. 


NCO  IN  CHARGE 

Sgt  Maj  John  J.  McMaines , 
at  the  blackboard , is  the  teach- 
er and  the  officers  around  him 
are  the  students.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  U .S  . 
Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth , Kans . , three  enlisted 
soldiers  are  serving  on  the  fac- 
ulty as  principal  instructors 
and  not  just  assistants. 

Sgt  Maj  McMaines  and  col- 
leagues, Sgt  Maj  David  T.  Bul- 
lington  and  Sgt  Maj  Albert  L. 
Sisco,  teach  officer-students 
about  the  chain  of  command 
from  the  enlisted  member's 
point  of  view . 


BRIDGING  THE  GAP 

While  visiting  troops  in 
Europe,  Sgt  Maj  of  the  Army 
William  Bainbridge  got  a chance 
to  pilot  a boat  that  can  jockey 
a section  of  ribbon  bridge  into 
place.  SP4  Anthony  Logan  of 
the  502d  Engineer  Company 
(float  bridge)  lends  a hand. 


THE  NEW  YORK 


Sixty  years  ago  the  soldier 
on  the  left  twice  applied  to  be 
a conscientious  objector,  was 
turned  down  both  times  and 
finally  was  drafted.  Yet  he 
served  valiantly , single-han- 
dedly killing  25  Germans  and 
taking  132  prisoners.  For  his 
heroic  duty,  Sgt  Alvin  York 
was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 


and  became  the  most  famous 
foot  soldier  of  World  War  I . 

Now  his  cousin,  Sgt  Phillip 
York,  also  hopes  to  have  a dis- 
tinguished Army  career.  "Being 
the  best  has  always  been  my 
goal,"  says  young  Sgt  York,  a 
tank  commander  with  the  2d 
Armored  Division  , Fort  Hood , 
Tex . 
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is  there... 


SOMEWHERE  along  a desolate  stretch  of  the 
Panamanian  coast,  within  the  Canal  Zone,  soldiers 
spill  out  of  landing  craft  and  low-hovering 
helicopters  to  converge  on  a well-armed, 
determined  enemy.  Mortar  fire  zeroes  in  on  the 
enemy’s  front  and  rear.  The  sound  of  artillery  is 
deafening. 

The  noise  and  confusion  intensifies.  Thick 
colored  smoke  fills  the  air.  Suddenly  someone  yells 
“GAS!” 

A soldier,  seeking  cover  in  the  elephant 
grass,  rubs  his  burning,  tear-filled  eyes.  He  turns 
and  asks  of  no  one  in  particular,  “What  the  hell’s 
going  on  here?  I thought  this  was  an  exercise.” 

It  is  an  exercise.  There  are  no  real 
casualties.  This  isn’t  actual  combat.  But  it  seems 
real  enough.  “Only  the  live  bullets  are  missing,” 
says  one  exhausted  soldier. 

The  193d  Infantry  Brigade,  which  has  units 
based  on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus  within  the  Canal 
Zone,  constantly  runs  fast-paced,  strenuous 
exercises  like  this.  It’s  their  way  of  staying  ready. 
It’s  their  way  of  sharpening  the  skills  needed  to  do 
the  job  right. 

What’s  different  about  the  way  the  I93d  does 
it?  REALISM,  and  careful,  honest  EVALUATION. 
Each  is  vital  to  the  other,  and  both  are  big  in  the 
193d. 

The  jungle  terrain  of  Panama  helps.  It’s  a 
challenging  environment — tropical  rain  forests, 
mangrove  swamps  and  steep  mountains  interspersed 
with  gullies,  crevices  and  unfordable  water  barriers. 

Here,  small  unit  leaders,  using  their  own 
initiative  and  experience,  train  with  one  purpose:  to 
win.  If  a unit  comes  across  looking  like  losers, 
somebody  tells  them — often  the  commander 
himself. 

The  193d’s  main  job  is  to  protect  United 
States  interests  in  the  Canal  Zone  by  providing  an 
effective  ground  defense.  This  continues  the 
Army’s  role  in  that  region  since  the  canal  was 
being  built,  more  than  65  years  ago. 

A second  major  responsibility  of  the  brigade 
is  guerrilla  warfare  training.  “We’re  one  of  the  few 
outfits  in  the  Army  doing  this  type  of  training  in  a 
jungle  environment,”  says  Major  General  William 
R.  Richardson,  until  June  commander  of  the 
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brigade.  “I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Army  needs 
this.  You  can  never  tell  when  war  will  come  again 
in  a jungle  environment.  We  need  to  develop  more 
expertise  in  jungle  warfare.” 

A third  major  responsibility  of  the  brigade  is 
to  make  sure  its  people  are  trained  for  conventional 
warfare. 

“If  all  we’ve  been  doing  in  Panama  is  jungle 
warfare  training,”  says  Maj  Gen  Richardson,  “then 
these  soldiers  are  going  to  have  a hard  time  dealing 
with  other,  more  conventional,  techniques  of 
warfare,  which  is  principally  what  the  Army  is 
geared  for.”  The  new  193d  commander.  Brigadier 
General  Richard  William  Anson,  agrees  with  his 
predecessor.  There  will  be  no  let-up  in  the  pace  or 
change  in  the  scope  of  training. 

Each  type  of  training  the  brigade  does  either 
begins  or  ends  with  the  Army  evaluation  technique 
known  as  ARTEP  (Army  Training  and  Evaluation 
Program).  Evaluators  are  assigned  down  through 
platoon  level  for  formal  evaluation. 

ARTEP  is  designed  to  apply  combat 
requirements  to  training  objectives  in  peacetime. 

The  193d  started  using  ARTEP  when  it  was 
first  developed.  Today  ARTEP  is  a daily  activity  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  brigade  conducts  two  formal 
ARTEPs  a year:  conventional  and  counterguerrilla 
warfare.  The  rest  of  its  ARTEP  activity  is  in 
preparation  for  these  evaluations. 

“By  training  for  ARTEP  we’re  training  for 
combat,”  says  Lieutenant  Colonel  V.S.  Fernandes, 
battalion  commander,  3d  Battalion,  5th  Infantry 
Brigade,  at  Fort  Kobbe.  “The  evaluation  process  is 
time-consuming;  it  takes  an  awful  lot  of  resources, 
but  it’s  the  closest  thing  we  have  to  combat.” 

To  help  create  realistic  situations.  Opposing 
Forces  (OPFOR)  are  used.  Sometimes  they’re 
members  of  the  brigade’s  Special  Forces  battalion. 
Sometimes  they’re  other  units  from  one  of  the 
three  infantry  battalions  in  the  Canal  Zone.  At  the 
end  of  an  exercise,  the  units  are  likely  to  switch 
roles — the  defenders  become  the  attackers,  and  the 
attackers  defend.  That  way,  all  units  get  totally 
involved. 

A platoon  leader  may  designate  one  of  his 
squads  as  OPFOR,  then  rotate  that  job  after  each 
exercise.  Adding  to  the  realism,  the  unit  acting  as 


An  OPFOR 
soldier  prepares  to 
defend  his  jungle 
position  against  a 193d 
Infantry  Brigade  attack. 


SOLDIERS 


A mounted  unit  of  the  193d  Infantry 
Brigade  moves  along  one  of  the  few 
hard-top  roads  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
above.  Live  mortar  firing,  left,  on 
suspected  enemy  locations  lends 
realism  In  training  exercises. 
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OPFOR  is  given  a legitimate  mission  to  perform, 
such  as  a patrol. 

The  evaluation  process  is  ongoing. 

Everything  a unit  does  in  the  way  of  training  is 
graded  on  a “go — no  go”  basis.  The  evaluations 
help  determine  any  weaknesses  and  how  to  go 
about  correcting  them. 

These  evaluations  pay  good  dividends. 
According  to  Lt  Col  Fernandes,  the  brigade  has 
found  that  when  informal  evaluations  are  conducted 


all  the  time,  the  formal  ones  can  be  readily  handled 
as  routine. 

The  ARTEP  manual  is  the  source  book  for 
setting  up  a combat-realistic  training  area  in  the 
jungle. 

ARTEP  is  not  a new  concept  in  field 
training.  “It’s  really  just  a way  of  telling  people 
how  to  understand  concepts  of  training,”  says  Col 
Fernandes.  “The  evaluations  that  follow  each 
exercise  become  very  effective  way  to  train  and 
know  your  resources. 

“The  soldier  is  affected  because  he  goes 
through  stress  for  longer  periods  of  time,  which  is 
probably  a closer  approximation  of  what  combat 
really  is.” 

Squads  are  pitted  against  squads,  platoons 
against  platoons,  and  when  the  smoke  clears  their 
performances  are  evaluated.  If  a unit  performs 
satisfactorily,  it  goes  on  to  something  else.  If  it 
does  not,  the  exercise  is  repeated — maybe  in  a 
different  setup  or  location,  but  the  exercise  is  done 
over. 

Training  is  decentralized.  This  lets  the  small 
unit  leader  do  what  he  knows  his  unit  needs  most. 
For  instance,  let’s  say  that  a platoon  is  weak — or 
inexperienced — in  ambush  techniques.  The  platoon 
leader  can  run  ambushes  until  he’s  satisfied.  This 
has  a surprisingly  positive  effect  on  the  platoon 
members.  They  know  when  they’ve  got  it  down 
pat.  There  isn’t  any  faking  it  for  the  brass. 

When  the  men  know  they  can  do  everything 
they’re  supposed  to  do,  they  feel  confident. 

Because  training  conditions  are  so  close  to  real 
combat,  that  confidence  means  a feeling  of  combat 
readiness  ...  a genuine  belief  that  the  unit  can 
fight  and  win. 

“All  this  makes  good  soldiers,”  Col 
Fernandes  says.  “It  puts  them  up  against  a real 
test:  combat  and  the  jungle. 

“When  you  get  the  resources  like  we 
have — a live  jungle  for  a training  area,  physically 
fit  soldiers  performing  their  best  in  the  right 
MOS — you  get  the  motivation  that  comes  from 
being  committed  as  a line  unit. 

“Couple  this  with  hard  training  and  soldiers 
forget  the  sweat  and  heat.  They  forget  the  bugs. 
They  know  the  jungle  isn’t  going  to  change,  that 
they  must  defeat  it  with  stamina  and  the 
determination  to  accomplish  every  task.  It’s  this 
drive  that  makes  them  combat  soldiers.”  □ 


Soldiers  of  the  193d 
become  expert  at  maneuvering 
through  varied  jungle  terrain  of 
Panama,  such  as  this  roiling  plain 
covered  with  tall  elephant  grass. 
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1 FIT  TO  FIGHT 


KEEPING  FITT 


SSgt  Jim  Rogers 


WAR. 

It  may  never  happen  again.  Hope 
it  never  does.  But  if  it  does,  Gl,  will 
you  be  ready? 

You  are,  after  all,  a soldier. 
Regardless  of  what  your  particular 
job  is  right  now,  you’re  always  a 
soldier.  Soldier,  you  had  better  be  fit 
to  fight. 

“We  just  have  to  have  soldiers 
that  have  stamina  and  don’t  get 
defeated  on  the  field  of  battle  just  by 
fatigue  or  poor  physical  condition,’’ 
says  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Bernard  W.  Rogers. 

“.  . . We  will  have  an  Army 
comprised  of  soldiers  who  look  like 
soldiers  should  look,  who  act  like 
soldiers  should  act,  who  have  been 
trained  like  soldiers  should  be 
trained  and,  if  required,  will  fight 
like  our  soldiers  have  always 
fought. 

“You  will  find  that  we  mean 
business  when  we  say  that  we  will 
have  an  Army  which  is  in  tough 
physical  condition,  with  a high  level 
of  stamina;  an  Army  which  has 
eliminated  pot  bellies  hanging  over 
belts,"  says  Gen  Rogers. 

Not  long  ago  at  a formal 
change-of-command  ceremony  in 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  a Soviet 
colonel  commented  to  an  American 
colonel,  “You  Americans  have  a 
funny  Army."  When  asked  why  he 
thought  that  way,  the  Soviet  officer 
said,  “Your  generals  are  slender  and 
your  sergeants  are  fat.  ...  In  our 
Army  it’s  just  the  opposite.” 

A new  physical  fitness  regulation, 
an  extension  of  the  Army  Chief’s 
campaign  for  physical  fitness  and 
combat  readiness,  is  the  guideline 
used  for  implementing  the  Army’s 
program  to  shape-up  soldiers  and 
get  them  combat-ready.  The  new 
regulation  is  strict,  but  has  a solid 
medical  foundation. 

“.  . . You  will  find  there  will  be 
considerable  emphasis  on  physical 
conditioning,"  the  Army  Chief  says. 


He  also  emphasizes  that  example 
starts  at  the  top;  that  he’s  going  to 
hold  the  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers 
responsible  to  insure  their  soldiers 
are  physically  fit  and  that  they 
themselves  are  physically  fit. 

According  to  the  revised 
regulation,  AR  600-9,  every  officer 
and  soldier,  regardless  of  age  or 
duty  assignment,  will  engage  in  an 
effective  physical  training  program 
on  a year-around  basis. 

Everyone  under  the  age  of  40  is 
required  to  take  a PT  test  at  least 
once  annually  and  attain  a minimum 
score  of  300. 

Soldiers  assigned  to  Army  service 
schools  that  last  8 weeks  or  longer 
will  also  be  required  to  pass  a PT 
test  as  part  of  their  academic 
requirement  prior  to  graduation. 
Failure  to  pass  the  test  will  be 
reflected  in  the  appropriate 
academic  records. 

Trainees  failing  the  PT  test  will 
receive  intensive  training  and  will  be 
retested  prior  to  completing  the 
training  cycle. 

Soldiers  40  years  of  age  and 
older,  although  not  required  to  take 
a PT  test,  will  still  be  held 
responsible  for  participating  in  an 
active  physical  training  program. 

The  PT  test,  as  it  stands  now,  is 
not  totally  arbitrary.  Adjustments  are 
made  for  age — that  is,  an 
18-year-old  is  expected  to  perform 
better  than  a 35-year-old. 

For  instance,  soldiers  from  17  to 
25  years  of  age  are  required  to 
complete  80  rungs  on  the  horizontal 
ladder  to  “max"  (get  the  maximum 
points  for)  that  event  in  the  Staff 
and  Specialist  Physical  Fitness  Test, 
one  of  the  PT  tests  used  by  the 
Army.  Soldiers  33  to  35  years  old, 
however,  need  only  complete  71 
rungs  for  the  100-point  maximum. 

The  Staff  and  Specialist  Physical 
Fitness  test  includes  five  events. 
Although  some  of  the  events  may  be 


altered  to  accommodate  specific 
needs  of  the  unit,  the  test  usually 
consists  of  pushups  (with  a 
one-minute  time  limit  imposed), 
situps  (also  a one-minute  timed 
event),  the  horizontal  ladder,  the 
one-mile  run  and  the 
run-dodge-and-jump. 

Although  primary  emphasis  is  on 
physical  fitness,  the  new  regulation 
also  contains  a revised  version  of 
the  Army’s  weight  table.  The  new 
table  is  different  from  the  old  in  that 
no  reference  is  made  to  age.  If 
you’re  5’9’’  you  should  weigh 
between  119  and  186 — whether 
you’re  18  or  38  years  old.  The  table 
does  allow  for  differences  between 
men  and  women,  however.  A 
woman  5’9”  should  weigh  between 
115  and  160  pounds. 

The  regulation  defines  such  terms 
as  obese  and  overweight,  indicating 
that  they  may  not  necessarily  imply 
the  same  thing. 

A soldier  can  be  overweight 
without  being  obese.  There  are,  for 
instance,  cases  on  file  where 
soldiers  who  were  into 
body-building  programs,  “pumping 
iron"  as  a means  of  staying  fit,  often 
exceeded  the  previous  maximum 
weight-to-height  ratios  allowed  by 
the  Army. 

The  new  regulation  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  that  sort  of  thing  to 
occur.  Other  than  the  fact  that  the 
new  regulation  is  somewhat  more 
flexible  with  respect  to  maximum 
and  minimum  weight  allowances, 
the  final  determination  of  obesity 
will  be  made  by  a physician. 

If  a soldier  is  found  to  be  obese 
by  a military  physician,  and  if  no 
medical  reason  can  be  established 
as  a cause,  then  the  doctor  can 
recommend  a diet  and/or  an 
exercise  program  (over  and  above 
the  requirements  of  the  soldier’s 
unit)  to  bring  that  individual  within 
Army  standards. 

Troopers  subject  to  this  sort  of 
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action  often  refer 
to  it  as  "being  put  on 
The  Program  . . 

It  isn’t  likely  that 
any  of  the 
soldiers  currently 
on  The  Program 
will  tell  you  they  like  it. 

They’re  given  realistic 
weight-loss  goals  to 
achieve  within  a specific 
time.  Weigh-ins  are 
made  every  2 weeks, 
usually  in  the  unit  training 
room  under  supervision 
of  the  Training  NCO.  It’s  up  to 
the  unit  commander  to  remove 
the  individual  from  The 
Program  once  the  weight-loss  goal 
has  been  achieved. 

What  happens  if  a soldier 
doesn’t  shape  up? 

If  a military  physician 
determines  that  satisfactory 
progress  is  being  made 
even  though  some  of  the 
standards  set  forth  in 
the  regulation  are  not 
being  met,  one  6-month 
extension  (one  year  in  the 
case  of  Army  Reserve 
Components)  may  be  granted. 

According  to  AR  600-9,  when  a 
failure  to  achieve  satisfactory 
progress  in  The  Program  is 
“indicative  of  apathy,  a lack  of 
self-discipline,  evasive  performance, 
or  other  character  deficiencies,  the 
individual  will  be  recommended  for 
a bar  to  enlistment  or  discharge.  . . .” 

The  weight  control  portion  of  The 
Program  applies  to  only  a small 
percentage  of  the  entire  Army. 
However,  many  soldiers  who  are  not 
on  The  Program  are  nevertheless 
out  of  shape.  They  are  the  ones  at 
whom  the  new  program  is  primarily 
aimed.  Because  all  soldiers  must  be 
physically  fit  and  capable  of  doing 
their  job  under  all  conditions.  . . . 
they  must  be  combat-ready 
— always  □ 
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Things  You  Always  Wanted  to  Know  About 

Physical 

Fitness 

. . . But  Were  Too  Tired  To  Ask 


WHY  is  physical  fitness  important? 
What’s  being  done  to  increase 
fitness  in  the  Army? 

Physical  fitness  training  in  the 
Army  is  changing.  If  you’ve  been  in 
3 or  more  years  you  probably  realize 
that  there  are  fe\wer  jumping  jacks 
and  horizontal  ladders  and  more  2- 
to  4-mile  runs  being  done  during 
unit  training. 

New  scientific  knowledge  is 
showing  the  Army  the  training 
methods  most  likely  to  provide 
soldiers  the  greatest  gain  in  stamina 
and  work  capacity  for  the  least 
training  time. 

Most  of  this  new  knowledge  has 
come  to  the  Army  from  the  civilian 
scientific  community.  As  a result, 
the  information  is  largely  geared  to 
the  fitness  goals  of  business  men, 
workers  and  executives. 

Commanders  also  see  the 
advantages  of  these  physical  fitness 
programs  and  are  incorporating 
them  into  their  units.  Lieutenant 
General  Henry  E.  Emerson’s 
“Pro-Life”program  is  a good 
example. 

But  fitness  programs  geared  to 
civilian  occupations  didn’t  exactly 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  Army. 
The  Army  Medical  Department, 
therefore,  established  its  own 
scientific  research  team  for  the 
study  of  fitness  training  and 
development  of  programs 
specifically  designed  for  the  soldier. 

At  the  U.S.  Army  Research 
Institute  of  Environmental  Medicine 
(USARIEM),  Natick,  Mass.,  a team  of 
20  scientists  and  technicians  are 
working  full  time  applying  scientific 
principles  of  exercise  to  the 
development  of  the  soldier’s 
training  program. 

The  Army  is  concerned  about 
fitness  standards  for  many  of  the 
same  reasons  as  the  civilian 
world — greater  work  capacity,  better 
job  performance,  improved  health, 
better  morale  and  sense  of  physical 
well-being. 

The  Exercise  Physiology  Division 
of  USARIEM  helps  develop  fitness 
standards  to  better  match  personal 
fitness  required  in  a particular  MOS 
or  unit  assignment.  It  seeks  to 
develop  training  programs  to 
achieve  fitness  goals  for  everyone 
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from  cooks  to  infantrymen. 

Studies  have  established  the 
relationship  between  fitness  and  the 
capacity  for  work.  A large  number  of 
business  corporations  have 
instituted  fitness  programs  because 
they  realize  that  a fit  employee  is  a 
good  investment. 

In  the  Army,  along  with  the 
continuing  concern  for  the  young 
male  soldier,  physical  fitness  in 
females  and  middle-aged  officers 
and  NCOS  has  become  increasingly 
important  as  these  populations  have 
increased. 

No  matter  what  your  job  in  the 
Army,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
your  fellow  soldier  to  get  and  stay  in 
shape. 

Fitness  or  work  capacity,  is  the 
ability  to  perform  your  job  with  vigor 
and  alertness,  and  with  sufficient 
energy  to  meet  unforeseen 
emergencies.  Work  capacity  is  the 
capability  to  accomplish  the  mission 
with  safety  and  without  undue 
fatigue.  But  fitness  is  more  than 
increased  capacity  for  work — it 
means  better  health,  less  risk  of 
heart  disease,  a trim  military 
appearance,  and  an  energy  reserve 
to  meet  any  situation. 

Fitness  programs  are  one  of  the 
best  possible  investments  of  time 
that  a commander  or  the  Army  can 
make  in  the  individual  soldier. 

What  does  fitness  really  mean? 

Fitness  means  many  things  to 
many  people.  The  physician  may 
define  fitness  as  the  absence  of 
disease  or  injury.  The  coach  defines 
fitness  as  those  factors  responsible 
for  success  in  a sport.  The  military 
leader  is  interested  in  the  ability  of 
his  troops  to  complete  their  mission. 

At  USARIEM  the  study  focuses  on 
all  factors  that  constitute 
fitness — endurance,  muscular 
strengdi,  fle^xlblTityTsp^ed , agility 
and  motivatf^ 

Fitness  or  s^mina  for  sustained 
work  requires  a well-developed 
oxygen  delivery  system — strong 
heart  and  lungs  that  deliver  oxygen 
to  the  working  muscles.  AeroblCx 
fitnessr— your  ability  to  take  in, 

I transport  and  use  oxygen — is  the 
^ besT^fnglemeasure  of  work 

''■v,^-jhe'’'oonn  between  aerobic 

fitness  and  work  capacity  is  a direct 
one.  The  tougher  the  job,  the  more 
energy  or  oxygen  is  required. 

In  the  research  laboratory  aerobic 


If  you  have  been  inactive,  doing  a desk  job  or  are  over  35  years  of  age  try 
the  12  minute  run-walk  test.  See  how  far  you  can  comfortably  run,  walk  or 
jog  in  12  minutes.  The  distance  covered  is  entered  into  the  chart  under  your 
age  to  give  you  an  estimate  of  your  aerobic  capacity. 


12-Mlnute  Test 

(Distances  in  miles  covered  in  12  minutes)) 

Fitness  Category  Age  (years) 


Under  30 

30-39 

40-49 

50  + 

1. 

Very  Poor 

*1.0 

*.95 

*.85 

*80 

*.95 

*.85 

*.75 

*65 

II. 

Poor 

1.0-1.24 

.95-1.14 

.85-1.04 

80-  .99 

.95-1.14 

.85-1.04 

.75-  .94 

.65-  .84 

Ill 

. Fair 

1.25-1.49 

1.15-1.39 

1.05-1.29 

1.0-1.24 

1.15-1.34 

1.05-1.24 

,95-1.14 

.85-1.04 

IV 

. Good 

1.50-1.74 

1.40-1.64 

1.30-1.54 

1.25-1.49 

1.35-1.64 

1.25-1.54 

1.15-1.44 

1.05-1.34 

V. 

Excellent 

1.75  + 

1.65  + 

1.55  + 

1.50  + 

1.65  + 

1.55* 

1.45  + 

1.35  + 

(The  second  requirement  in  each  case  is  for  women.) 
‘Means  less  than. 


capacity  is  measured  by  a treadmill 
test.  It’s  the  most  objective  and 
precise  technique  for  measuring 
overall  work  capacity.  Test  results 
are  standardized  in  milliliters  (ml)  of 
oxygen  (02)  consumed  per  kilogram 
(kg)  of  body  weight  per  minute 
(min).  This  is  the  standard  measure 
of  aerobic  fitness. 

In  several  studies  with  basic 
trainees  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  and 
the  2d  Infantry  Division  in  Korea,  the 
average  young  male  soldier’s 
aerobic  capacity  was  found  to  be 
about  50  ml/kg/min.  If  you  have  an 
aerobic  capacity  of  50  or  better,  you 
are  in  good  shape  by  Army 
standards.  You  can  determine  your 
own  aerobic  capacity  by  using  the 
tests  on  page^4,  5 and  8^  this 
special  section^ — ^ 

What  are  some  things  I should 
know  about  when  I develop  a 
training  program? 

Once  a level  of  fitness  is 
established,  an  exercise  program 
can  be  designed  to  achieve  specific 
fitness  goals. 

A total  fitness  program  has  two 
key  aspects — a self-directed 
exercise  program  to  develop  the 
heart  and  respiratory  system  and  a 
program  to  reduce  food  or  caloric 
intake.  The  combined  program 
insures  that  excess  body  fat  is  lost 
and  that  overall  weight  remains 
stable. 

This  program  will  insure  adequate 
stamina  to  meet  emergency 
situations,  deal  with  the  day-to-day 
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If  you  have  exercised  regularly,  try  the  IV2  mile  run  test.  This  test  requires 
maximum  effort  and  should  not  be  undertaken  if  you  have  not  been  on  some 
form  of  training  to  build  yourself  up.  Record  your  time  for  the  run  in  minutes 
and  seconds.  To  get  an  idea  how  you  stack  up,  find  your  time  under  your 
age  on  the  chart. 

1.5  Mile  Test  for  Merit 

(Running  time  in  minutes  for  1.5  mile  distance) 

Fitness  Category  Age 


Under  30 

30-39 

40-49 

50- 

1.  Very  Poor 

16:30  + 

17:30  + 

18:30  + 

19:00- 

II.  Poor 

16:30- 

17:30- 

18:30- 

19:00- 

14:31 

15:31 

16:31 

17:01 

III.  Fair 

14:30- 

15:30- 

16:30- 

17:00- 

12:01 

13:01 

14:01 

14:31 

IV.  Good 

12:00- 

13:00- 

14:00- 

14:30- 

10:16 

11:01 

11:31 

12:01 

V.  Excellent* 

**10:15 

**11:00 

**11:30 

**12:00 

t/Vo  separate  chart  is  provided  for  women  because  available  data  are  still  too  tentative. 
‘For  military  personnel,  the  Excellent  requirements  are  15-30  seconds  faster. 

“Means  less  than. 


duty  demands,  and  maintain  a trim 
physical  appearance. 

Beginning  a program  requires 
some  restraints.  If  it  has  been  years 
since  you  exercised,  do  not  run 
right  out  and  begin  to  exercise 
strenuously.  Start  slowly  at  a level 
you  can  maintain.  Long,  slow, 
distance  runs,  called  LSD,  are  the 
best  approach.  Don’t  try  to 
compete;  this  isn't  a race. 

The  idea  is  to  gradually  increase 
what  you’re  doing.  As  the  body 
becomes  accustomed  to  the 
exertion,  exercise  becomes  easier. 
Eventually  work-out  time  can  be 
increased  and  continued  until 
you’ve  developed  the  aerobic  fitness 
to  do  your  job  or  meet  your  unit’s 
standards. 

For  commanders  dealing  with 
middle-aged,  overweight,  office 
types,  this  gradual  approach  is 
probably  most  effective.  However, 
commanders  with  a group  of 
“young  legs’’  or  “airborne  types” 
can  probably  skip  the  preliminaries. 

The  amount  of  exercise  that’s 
necessary  to  condition  the  body 
(training  effect)  is  based  on  the 
concept  of  progressive 
resistance— in  other  words,  as  the 
activTty  becomes  easier,  increase 
the  amount. 

This  is  done  by  varying  the 
intensity  (how  hard  you  exercise  as 
ifieasured  by  your  heart  rate)  or  the 
duration  (how  long  you  exercise)  or 
the  number  of  times  you  do  it  each 
week. 

Exercise  heart  rate  fHRt  is  the 


best  indicator  of  the  intensity  at 
which  you’re  working.  Heart  rate  is 
directly  related  to  the  oxygen  you 
consume.  As  exercise  intensity 
increases,  more  oxygen  is  required 
and  heart  rate  increases. 

Research  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Cooper 
has  shown  that  when  you  exercise 
at  a given  percentage  of  your 
maximum  heart  rate,  a training 
effect  is  achieved.^ 

Maximum  heart  rate  decreases 
with  age  so  adjust  workouts 
accordingly.  If  you’re  young  and 
highly  fit,  your  HR  during  training 
may  be  as  high  as  180  beats  per 
minute,  (BPM).  If  you’re  40,  your 
heart  rate  need  only  be  about  160 
BPM  to  be  working  at  the  same 
intensity. 

Duration  is  another  important 
aspect  of  a workout.  Exercising  very 
intensely  for  a short  period  is  the 
same  as  exercising  for  a longer 
period  at  a relatively  comfortable 
level. 

If  you’re  not  very  fit  you  should 
start  with  long,  slow,  workouts 
(LSD).  As  fitness  level  improves, 
workouts  can  become  more  intense. 
Usually  a 20-  to  30-minute  workout 
at  moderate  levels  of  intensity  is 
enough  to  achieve  an  aerobic 
training  effect.  If  you’re  overweight 
exercise  at  low  intensities  but  do  it 
longer — up  to  40  to  50  minutes. 

Three  training  sessions  a week 
are  enough  for  those  beginning  an 
exercise  program  or  those  in  the 
low  fitness  category.  As  training 
progresses,  exercise  more 
frequently. 

A note  of  caution — before  each 
exercise  session  include  a 5-minute 
warmup  and  after,  a cool-down 
period. 

The  warmup  may  include 
stretching  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
back  and  legs  to  gradually  increase 
your  body’s  level  of  activity.  This  will 
reduce  the  risk  of  injury  and  prevent 
unnecessary  soreness. 

A gradual  cooling  down  period 
after  exercise  is  recommended. 
Continue  to  walk  or  jog  for  a few 
minutes  after  the  workout — this 
helps  the  body  “wind-down”  and 
prevents  cramps  and  muscle 
soreness.  You  may  want  to  do  some 
stretching  exercises  to  keep  your 
leg  muscles  loose. 

“Train  for  what  you  want  to  be  fit 
for” — What  does  it  mean? 

After  setting  your  fitness  goal,  the 
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next  step  is  to  determine  the 
exercises  you'll  do. 

The  choice  depends  on  what  you 
want  to  be  fit  for.  A common 
problem  with  beginners  is  to  use  an 
exercise  program  that  doesn’t  fit 
their  particular  needs.  If  your  goal  is 
to  improve  your  ability  to  march 
long  distances  with  a 
pack — endurance  type 
activities — you  should  train  at 
closely  related  activities  (jogging  or 
walking  uphill  with  a load,  and  the 
like). 

This  is  called  training  specificity. 

It  means  that  in  order  to  improve 
work  capacity  for  a particular  job 
you  must  do  that  task  or  a closely 
related  activity.  The  type  of  training 
should  relate  to  the  desired  results. 
The  training  effect  tends  to  be 
limited  to  those  muscles  and 
systems  that  are  exercised  in 
training. 

However,  if  the  task  or  job  you’re 
training  for  involves  sustained 
periods  of  work — where  your  legs 
must  move  your  body  weight  from 
place  to  place — then  your  program 
should  include  aerobic  training. 

Running  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
oest  exercises  for  general 
conditioning.  It  has  the  advantage 
that  it  can  be  done  alone  or  in  a 
group,  in  any  weather,  and  it 
provides  a moderate,  sustained 
workout  of  the  oxygen  delivery 
system  and  the  lower  body  muscles. 
Walking,  jogging,  cycling, 
swimming  and  cross-country  skiing 
are  all  good.  They  can  be 
maintained  at  moderate  levels  for 
long  periods  and  provide  a workout 
for  the  oxygen  delivery  system. 

Another  exercise  for  building  up 
your  heart  and  lungs  is  jumping 
rope.  It’s  an  excellent  aerobic 
exercise  and  develops  coordination 
and  agility  as  well.  The  same 
progressive  approach  used  for 
jogging  should  be  used:  Start 
gradually  and  increase  the  exercise 
time  from  3 to  15  minutes  daily  at  60 
to  70  jumps  per  minute.  A benefit  is 
that  you  can  jump  rope  rain  or  shine 
in  your  bedroom  at  night  or  in  front 
of  the  TV.  Jumping  rope  is  excellent 
exercise  for  both  men  and  women. 

For  further  information  about 
aerobic  activities  such  as  jumping 
rope,  see  Ken  Cooper’s  book.  The 
New  Aerobics,  1970  or  Aerobics  for 
Women,  1973. 

If  your  job  involves  lifting. 


carrying  equipment,  or  working  with 
hand  tools,  you  need  muscular 
strength,  endurance,  and  flexibility. 
Muscular  fitness  can  be  achieved 
through  weightlifting  or 
calisthenics. 

The  experience  and  training  of  an 
individual  influence  his  ability  to  use 
his  strength.  Learning  occurs  as  you 
do  a particular  task  and  your 
muscles  become  more  coordinated 
with  practice.  Most  sustained  work 
involves  something  more  than 
muscular  strength  or 
coordination — namely,  muscular 
endurance.  A minimum  level  of 
strength  is  necessary  for  any  job.  To 
further  increase  work  capacity,  once 
that  level  is  attained,  endurance  and 
aerobic  capacity  have  to  be 
increased. 

An  ideal  fitness  program  for  the 
Army  would  involve  a combination 
of  muscular  endurance,  and  aerobic 
capacity  training  to  achieve  total 
body  fitness. 

Women  aren’t  much  different 
from  men  when  it  comes  to 
conditioning  the  body.  A study  done 
with  men  and  women  entering  the 
Army  found  that  the  average  woman 
had  about  half  the  arm-and-shoulder 
strength  and  about  three-quarters 
the  leg  strength  of  the  average  male 
recruit. 

However,  when  women  engage  in 
similar  strength  or  aerobic  training 
programs,  the  study  found  they 
increase  their  work  capacity  in 
amounts  similar  to  that  in  men.  This 
increased  capacity  did  not  result  in 
any  changes  in  the  women’s 
appearance. 

Research  has  found  that,  given 
the  appropriate  training  program, 
women  should  be  able  to  achieve 
the  aerobic  fitness  and  muscular 
strength  and  endurance  necessary 
to  carry  out  most  of  the  strenuous 
military  occupations. 

How  do  I stay  fit  once  I get 
there? 

To  keep  the  fitness  level  you’ve 
worked  so  hard  to  attain,  you  can 
switch  to  a maintenance  program. 
You  can  maintain  your  level  of 
fitness  with  a program  of  2 to  3 days 
of  activity  per  week.  However,  you 
must  be  working  out  at  the  same 
intensity  and  duration  that  you  used 
to  achieve  that  level. 

The  Army  PT  test  provides  a 
periodic  check  on  your  maintenance 
program.  This  doesn’t  mean  that 


you  should  only  run  or  do 
calisthenics.  Basketball,  tennis, 
racketball  and  handball  are 
excellent  for  maintaining  fitness. 

But  they’re  not  adequate  substitutes 
for  aerobic  fitness  training  since 
they  don’t  provide  a sustained  level 
of  exertion  over  a 20-  or  30-minute 
period — they  usually  involve  brief 
bursts  of  exertion. 

In  selecting  a maintenance 
program,  try  to  find  activities  you 
enjoy.  Fitness  should  be  fun,  but 
don’t  be  fooled  into  thinking  that 
these  activities  alone  develop 
adequate  fitness. 

Can  my  friends  participate  or  is 
it  “individuais"  only? 

So  far  we’ve  emphasized 
individual  programs.  But  the  unit 
commander  also  has  an  obligation 
to  insure  that  his  men  and  women 
as  a group  are  fit  and  maintain  a 
trim  military  appearance. 

Unit  exercise  and  fitness 
programs  can  build  esprit  d’corps 
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and  morale  as  well  as  helping  the 
individual  achieve  and  maintain 
fitness. 

The  development  of  a successful 
unit  training  program  is  an  old  story 
for  the  Army.  It  depends  in  large 
part  on  the  quality  of  leadership. 

The  effective  leader  provides  the 
opportunity  for  unit  training  as  well 
as  time  for  individuals  to  train.  He 
sets  a good  example  and 
demonstrates  that  he  feels  fitness  is 
an  important  part  of  a soldier's  job. 

Besides  the  techniques  that  the 
Army  already  uses  in  its  unit 
training,  the  commander  might 
consider  these:  Breaking  the  unit 
into  smaller  groups  to  help 
individualize  the  programs — the 
older  or  overweight  individuals  in 
one  group,  young,  active  troops  in 
another.  Develop  competitions 
between  these  groups  to  increase 
motivation  and  participation. 
Organize  100-mile-a-month  clubs  or 
a “run  for  your  life’’  program  like 
the  one  at  Fort  Banning,  Ga. 

The  possibilities  are  endless.  The 
rewards  in  terms  of  teamwork, 
improved  unit  efficiency  and 
individual  fitness  are  worth  the 
effort. 

What  does  basic  training  do  for 
fitness?  How  effective  are 
programs  like  “Pro-Life”? 

In  1974  USARIEM  evaluated  the 
effectiveness  of  a “Pro-Life’’ 
physical  training  program  in  350 
men  of  the  2d  Infantry  Division.  The 
study  also  determined  the  impact  of 
such  a program  on  the  incidence 
and  risk  of  heart  disease  in  200 
officers  and  NCOs  between  the  ages 
of  35  to  50. 

It  was  found  that  the  “Pro-Life” 
program,  consisting  of  daily  runs  of 
3 to  5 miles  and  other  activities, 
increased  endurance  by  10  percent 
and  decreased  obesity  in  the  troops. 
However,  there  was  no  change  in 
muscle  strength  of  upper  arms  or 
legs.  This  was  not  necessarily 


expected  in  training  that 
emphasized  aerobic  or  endurance 
training. 

Morale  may  have  suffered  in  the 
program.  The  forced  nature  of  the 
program  or  the  fact  that  those 
participating  were  on  a hardship 
tour  led  to  an  increase  in  reactions 
like  anger  and  fatigue.  However, 
there  appeared  to  be  an 
improvement  in  physical 
self-esteem — how  people  look  at 
their  physical  ability,  and  the 
perception  of  their  effort. 

A second  area  of  interest  was  the 
incidence  or  risk  factor  for  coronary 
heart  disease  in  a population  of  35- 
to  50-year-old  officers  and  NCOs. 

After  extensive  medical  tests,  it 
was  found  that  the  prevalence  of 
risk  factors  for  coronary  heart 
disease  tended  to  be  greater  in  the 
NCOs  and  lower  in  the  officers  than 
in  a comparable  civilian  population 
prior  to  training. 

Another  area  of  concern  was  the 
levels  of  fitness  of  male  and  female 
personnel  entering  active  duty  and 
the  effect  of  basic  training  on  their 
fitness,  mental  health  and 
self-esteem. 

The  study  evaluated  the  effect  of 
basic  training  on  the  muscular 
strength  and  aerobic  fitness  of  men 
and  women  entering  service.  At  Fort 
Jackson  approximately  200  men  and 
200  women,  randomly  selected, 
were  tested  either  before  or  after  a 
6-week  basic  training  cycle. 

For  the  men  6 weeks  of  basic 
training  resulted  in  a loss  of  body 
weight.  There  was  also  an  8.5 
percent  increase  in  aerobic  capacity 
(from  50  ml/kg/min  to  55  ml/kg/min) 
and  an  increase  in  the  strength  of 
arms  and  legs.  Both  of  these  muscle 
groups  are  thoroughly  exercised 
during  basic. 

Basic  training,  most  significantly 
resulted  in  a substantial 
improvement  in  the  mental  health, 
morale  and  psychological 
well-being  of  the  male  trainees.  This 
was  most  evident  in  the  area  of 
physical  self-esteem,  mental  health 
and  positive  attitudes  toward 
physical  activity. 

The  results  for  females  during 
basic  training  were  not  as 
encouraging.  They  demonstrated  no 
real  change  in  muscular  strength, 
aerobic  capacity,  psychological 
well-being  or  mental  health. 

However,  they  evidenced  a small 


increase  in  body  weight,  mostly  fat. 

This  suggests  that  the  basic 
training  program  for  females  at  Fort 
Jackson  in  October  1975  was  not  a 
very  challenging  experience  either 
physically  or  psychologically. 

Introduction  of  an  integrated 
training  program  has  apparently 
resulted  in  improving  women’s 
strength  and  aerobic  fitness  (See 
“Shoulder  to  Shoulder”  April  ’77 
SOLDIERS).  A study  to  determine 
the  response  of  young  men  to  a 
strenuous  training  program  was 
conducted  at  West  Point  in  1976. 
After  an  8-week  training  program 
women  increased  their  aerobic 
fitness  and  muscular  strength  and 
endurance  to  a level  comparable  to 
the  improvements  found  in  men. 
This  lends  strong  support  for  the 
position  that,  with  proper  training, 
women  can  perform  many  of  the 
strenuous  jobs  in  the  military. 

Future  research  will  evaluate 
fitness  and  its  impact  on 
performance  in  environmental 
extremes — high  altitude,  heat,  or 
freezing  cold.  Some  data  is  already 
available. 

For  example,  at  high  altitude  a 
person’s  work  capacity  and 
endurance  are  low,  compared  to  the 
same  individual’s  work  capacity  at 
sea  level. 

In  cold  regions,  the  great  amounts 
of  energy  needed  to  do  just  about 
any  job,  v/hether  it  be  skiing, 
walking  or  carrying  equipment, 
requires  a high  level  of  fitness. 
Evidence  suggests  fitness  helps 
prevent  cold  injuries  such  as 
frostbite  or  trenchfoot  by  increasing 
the  blood  circulation  to  these  areas. 

Fitness  is  an  equally  important 
factor  in  hot  environments.  But  in 
order  to  get  acclimated,  or  adjusted 
to  the  heat,  you  must  train  in  it  or 
there  will  be  very  little  benefit  from 
fitness  training. 

Study  of  fitness  and  development 
of  fitness  programs  is  not  a 
haphazard  process  in  the  Army.  The 
scientific  resources  of  the  Medical 
Research  and  Development 
Command  and  The  Surgeon 
General  are  being  used  to  make 
physical  training  in  the  Army  more 
effective. 

The  goal  is  to  insure  that  the  Army 
is  brought  to  a high  level  of  fitness 
and  maintained  at  a ready-to-go 
level — fit  and  ready  to  meet  any 
mission  or  emergency.  □ 
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Testing  Ibur  Aerobic  Fitness 

Test  your  aerobic  capacity  in  your  own  room  by  stepping  on  and  off  a bench  (16  inches  high  for  men;  13  inches 
high  for  women).  Try  to  go  up  and  down  22  times  in  a minute.  Try  it  several  times  to  get  the  proper  rhythm.  It's 
most  important  that  the  bench  be  the  correct  height.  After  5 minutes  of  stepping,  take  your  pulse  at  your  wrist  for 
30  seconds.  Begin  15  seconds  after  you’ve  stopped  exercising.  Multiply  by  2 to  get  your  pulse  rate  per  minute.  Now 
go  to  the  Nomogram. 


Your  physical  fitness  index  is  found  by:  find  your  pulse 
rate  per  minute  on  the  left  (note  male/female  side  of  the 
line).  Using  a ruler,  line  up  your  pulse  rate  with  your 
body  weight  on  the  right.  Where  it  crosses  the  Physical 
Fitness  index  line  is  your  aerobic  capacity.  Now  go  to 
the  Fitness  Category  charts  for  men  and  women. 

NOMOGRAM  FOR  ESTIMATING 
AEROBIC  CAPACITY  WITH  A STEP  TEST  + 


Using  your  Physical  Fitness  Index  number  from  the  No- 
mogram you  can  determine  your  fitness.  Remember  the 
average  young  male  soldier  has  an  aerobic  fitness  of 
about  50  on  this  chart.  Find  your  age,  read  across  until 
you  find  your  physical  fitness  index  number.  The  column 
you’re  in  is  the  shape  you’re  in. 


PULSE  RATE 
15  sec  AFTER  TEST 

c/  ? 

170-,-  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 


110-1-120 


STEP  TEST  HEIGHT 

O 13  /16 

T inch  Clinch 

22.5/  mi  n 

9oT 
100  - 
110-- 
120- 


Fitness  Category  for  Men** 

(ml/kg/min) 


AGE 

POOR 

FAIR 

AVERAGE 

GOOD 

EXCEL 

(yrs) 

17-19 

*39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-53 

LENT 

54^ 

20-24 

*35 

36-39 

40-45 

46-52 

53  + 

25-29 

*34 

35-38 

39-44 

45-50 

51  + 

30-34 

*33 

34-37 

38-43 

44-48 

49  + 

35-39 

*32 

33-35 

36-41 

42-46 

47  + 

40-44 

*30 

31-34 

35-38 

39-44 

45  + 

45-49 

*28 

29-32 

33-35 

36-43 

44  + 

50-54 

*26 

27-30 

31-33 

34-42 

43  + 

130-- 
140- - 

150-;^ 

160-- 

170-- 

180-' 

190-- 

200  - 


Fitness  Category  for  Women** 

(ml/kg/min) 


AGE 

POOR 

FAIR 

AVERAGE 

GOOD 

EXCEL- 

(yrs) 

17-19 

*33 

34-38 

39-42 

43-47 

LENT 

48  - 

20-24 

*32 

33-36 

37-40 

41-45 

46  + 

25-29 

*30 

31-34 

35-39 

39-43 

44  4 

30-34 

*28 

29-32 

33-37 

38-41 

42  + 

35-39 

*26 

27-30 

31-35 

36-39 

40  + 

40-44 

*24 

25-28 

29-33 

34-37 

38  + 

45-49 

*22 

23-26 

27-31 

32-35 

36  + 

50-54 

*20 

21-24 

25-29 

30-33 

34  + 

‘means  less  than 

**Based  on  data  from  military  personnel  tested  by  the  Exercise 
Physiology  Division,  USARIEM.  Natick,  Mass. 
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YOUR  WEIGHT 


How 
Do 
You 
Manage 

It? 


Owen  Mailer  and  Barbara  Edelman 


SHAPING  UP  and  keeping  in  good  shape 
simply  a matter  of  getting  your  habits  unc 
control.  That’s  what  psychologists  advise 
You  can  bring  your  weight  under  control 
modifying  your  behavior.  The  habits  they 
talking  about  are  our  eating  and  activity 
habits — the  habits  that  help  determine  hc(v\ 
much  we  weigh. 

Why  are  habits  so  important?  Everywh^t 
you  look  there  are  books,  magazines,  an 
advertisements  promising  you  miracle 
weight  loss.  All  you  have  to  do  is  swallow  c| 

OWEN  MALLER,  Ph.O.,  and  BARBARA  EOELMAN, 

M.S.,  are  on  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Army  Research 
Institute  of  Environmental  Medicine,  Natick,  Mass. 
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pill,  eat  no  carbohydrates,  eat  a grapefruit 
instead  of  dinner,  wear  a special  belt,  etc. 
These  programs  are  useless  except  for  a 
small  temporary  weight  loss.  At  worst,  they 
can  be  harmful  and  destructive. 

Crash  diets  usually  rely  on  some  gimmick. 
They're  often  unhealthy,  cost  money  and 
don’t  work.  Although  you  may  lose  weight 
initially,  it’s  weight  that  is  almost  always 
regained  as  quickly  as  it’s  lost.  The  weight 
is  regained  because  these  diets  do  little  to 
help  you  change  your  eating  habits. 

Changed  eating  habits  actually  produce  and 
maintain  a permanent  weight  loss. 

Calories  are  a very  important  concept  in 
weight  control.  They’re  a form  of  physical 
energy  obtained  from  foods  and  spent  in 
doing  work  and  exercise.  Your  eating  and 
activity  habits  determine  how  many  calories 
you  use  from  day  to  day. 

The  relationship  between  intake  and 
output  of  calories  is  fairly  straightforward.  If 
you  take  in  more  calories  than  you  spend, 
the  excess  calories  will  be  stored  in  the  body 
in  the  form  of  fat  and  you’ll  gain  weight. 
Spending  more  calories  than  you  take  in 
results  in  weight  loss.  Finally,  if  you  spend, 
in  work  or  exercise,  the  same  amount  of 
calories  that  you  take  in,  your  weight  will 
stay  approximately  the  same. 

It  sounds  simple  enough,  but  why  do  so 
many  people  have  trouble  staying  in  shape? 
In  our  country  an  estimated  20  to  25  percent 
of  the  population  is  rated  as  fat — about  55 
million  people  in  all. 

Many  reasons  are  offered  to  explain  why 
people  get  or  stay  fat;  you  may  have  heard 
or  even  used  some  of  these.  “It’s  in  my 
genes,  my  whole  family  is  fat’’;  “I  eat  like  a 
bird,  it  must  be  my  metabolism”  or  “I  have 
a sluggish  thyroid.”  These  explanations  may 
contain  a grain  of  truth  but  usually  don’t  tell 
the  whole  story.  Although  these  factors  may 
play  a part  in  weight  control,  for  the  vast 
majority  of  overweight  people  bad  habits  in 
diet  and  activity  are  the  root  of  the  problem. 

Shaping  up  and  staying  that  way  is  a 
matter  of  becoming  a better  manager  of  both 
our  eating  and  activity  habits.  This  is  where 
the  techniques  of  behavior  modification 
come  in. 

Behavior  modification  has  also  been  used 
in  the  successful  management  of  various 
other  habits — irrational  fears,  excessive 
drinking  and  gambling,  to  name  a few. 

The  article  on  page  3 describes  the 
research  being  done  to  develop  the  military’s 
new  exercise  program  and  the  specific  steps 
you  can  take  to  achieve  the  fitness  goals 
best  for  you.  This  article  describes  the  basic 
steps  of  behavior  modification — steps  you 
can  take  to  manage  and  control  your  eating 
habits. 

As  the  first  step,  let’s  determine  how 


SAMPLE  CALORIE  COUNTER 


Item  Quantity  Calories 

FRUIT 

apple  1 med.  (2V2”  diam)  80 

banana  1 med.  (6.2  oz)  100 

orange  1 med.  (6.3  oz)  63 

plum  (canned  with  V2  cup  95 

heavy  syrup) 

VEGETABLES 

broccoli  (boiled,  V2  cup  25 

no  butter) 

cabbage  (boiled,  V2  cup  15 

no  butter) 

corn  (canned)  V2  cup  85 

potato  (baked,  1 med.  90 

no  butter) 

potato  (French  fried)  10  pieces  125 

MEATS,  ETC. 

steak-sirloin  4 oz.  439 

lean  and  fat 

steam-sirloin  4 oz.  272 

lean  only 

pork  chop  1 3 oz.  chop  335 

lean  and  fat 

pork  chop  1 3 oz.  chop  230 

lean  only 

chicken-boiled  4 oz.  154 

meat  only 

chicken-fried  8.5  oz.  483 

TV  style-frozen 

FATS  & OILS 

butter  1 tablespoon  102 

margarine  1 tablespoon  101 

mayonnaise  1 oz.  200 

DESSERTS 

chocolate  ice  cream  1/6  quart  191 

chocolate  pudding  4 oz.  173 

cup  cake  with  icing  1 cake  187 

SNACKS 

potato  chips  1 oz.  160 

cheese-American  1 slice  100 

olives-black  10  large  50 

pizza  Vs  of  14-inch  pie  185 

cashews  1 oz.  180 
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WEEKLY  CHECKLIST 


PLACE  A FOR  BEHAVIOR(S)  MODIFIED 


Days 

SUN  MON  TUE  WED  THU  FRI  SAT 


1.  Reduced  Quantity  of  Snack 

2.  Reduced  Snacking 

3.  Reduced  Quantity  Eaten  at  Each  Meal 

4.  Left  Portions  of  Food  on  Plate 

5.  Minimized  Contact  with  Food 

6.  Substituted  Activities  for  Eating 

7.  Increased  Exercise 

8.  Ate  Only  When  Hungry 

9.  Took  Time  to  Enjoy  Meals 

10-  Fork  and  Spoon  Down  Between  Mouthfuls 
11.  Left  Meal  Feeling  Hungry 


number  of  , s 

56  - 77  Excellent 

13  - 57  Very  Good.  You're  getting  there 
12  or  less  Review  your  lesson. 


important  it  is  for  you  to  lose  weight.  Take 
a piece  of  paper  and  list  all  the  reasons  you 
want  to  take  off  excess  pounds.  Here  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  people  want  to  lose 
weight: 

1 . I want  to  look  better. 

2.  I want  to  be  more  attractive  to  the 
opposite  sex. 

3.  My  clothes  are  too  tight. 

4.  I want  to  feel  more  comfortable  with 
other  people. 

5.  I’m  seif-conscious  about  overweight. 
(Now  fill  in  any  additional  reasons 
specific  to  your  case) 

6. 

7. 

Be  honest  with  yourself.  Keep  this  list 
posted,  where  you  can  look  at  it  daily  to 
remind  yourself  of  the  benefits  you’re  trying 
to  achieve. 

Remember,  it  took  you  a long  time  to  put 
this  excess  weight  on  and  it’s  not  going  to 
come  off  overnight.  Don’t  expect  to  lose  too 
quickly;  you’ll  only  be  disappointed  and 
discouraged.  Begin  your  weight  loss 
program  by  setting  a short-term  goal — say, 
losing  a few  pounds  over  a month-long 
period.  After  you  attain  that  goal,  set  a new 
goal  for  yourself.  Setting  reasonable 
short-term  goals  and  reaching  them  is  the 
most  certain  way  of  attaining  your  long-term 
goal  of  permanent  weight  loss. 

Next,  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  record 
your  height  and  present  weight.  You  might 
consult  the  table  of  military  standards  in  AR 
600-9.  This  will  give  you  a rough  idea  of  the 
weight  range  considered  acceptable  for 
someone  of  your  height.  However,  this 
weight  range  only  tells  part  of  the  story. 

Even  though  your  weight  may  be 
“acceptable”  on  the  chart,  you  may  actually 


be  too  fat.  For  example,  two  men  may  both 
be  5’10”  and  180  pounds.  However,  one  man 
works  out  all  the  time.  Muscle  weighs  more 
than  fat,  so  180  pounds  may  be  his  ideal 
weight.  The  other  man  at  a desk  job  doesn’t 
get  much  exercise;  at  180  pounds  he  is  soft 
and  flabby  and  needs  to  lose  weight. 

To  tell  if  you  need  to  lose  weight,  look  at 
yourself  undressed  in  a full-length  mirror.  In 
many  ways,  the  mirror  reflects  more  about 
the  extent  of  your  fatness  than  does  the 
scale.  Is  there  extra  weight  around  your 
stomach,  hips  and  buttocks?  If  there  is  (and 
be  honest  with  yourself),  you  probably  need 
to  lose  weight. 

You  might  want  to  talk  to  a doctor  or  a 
medical  service  specialist  before  you  start 
your  weight  loss  program.  Besides  telling 
you  how  much  weight  you  need  to  lose, 
health  service  specialists  can  provide  you 
with  weight  standards,  sample  diet  menus 
and  lists  of  low-calorie  foods. 

As  the  next  step  in  your  personal  weight 
loss  program,  start  a food  diary.  Keep  it 
every  day  for  at  least  2 weeks  to  gain  insight 
into  your  eating  habits.  Each  day’s  entry 
should  contain  the  following  information:  1) 
what  you  eat  and  drink;  2)  how  much  you  eat 
and  drink;  3)  what  time  you  eat  and  drink 
each  item  and  how  long  it  takes  you;  4)  your 
reasons  for  eating  and  drinking — are  you 
actually  hungry  or  thirsty  or  are  you  feeling 
bored,  depressed,  restless,  tense,  sociable; 

5)  your  weight.  (Weigh  yourself 
approximately  the  same  time  each  day, 
preferably  after  your  evening  meal.) 

Be  sure  to  look  over  your  food  diary  at  the 
end  of  each  day.  By  following  this  plan, 
you’ll  become  increasingly  aware  of  your 
eating  habits.  The  diary  also  provides  a 
record  which  can  tell  you  whether  or  not 
your  habits  are  changing. 

It’s  important  that  you  get  a clear  picture 
of  your  eating  habits  before  you  actually 
start  trying  to  change  them.  Therefore,  for 
the  first  2 weeks  eat  like  you  normally  would 
but  remember  to  keep  accurate  records. 

You  probably  won’t  see  much  change  in 
your  weight  for  the  first  2 weeks.  After  you 
start  changing  your  eating  habits,  you 
should  see  a slow  but  steady  weight  loss. 

You  might  want  to  graph  your  weight  to  see 
the  change  more  clearly. 

At  the  end  of  each  day  during  the  2-week 
period,  study  your  eating  habits  and  then 
answer  the  following  questions: 

1 . How  frequently  do  you  eat,  and  how 
much  time  during  the  day  do  you  spend 
eating?  This  will  give  you  a clear  picture  of 
how  many  calories  you  actually  consume 
each  day.  It  might  show  that,  in  addition  to 
your  regular  three  meals  a day,  you  have 
four  to  six  snacks.  Depending  on  what  the 
snack  is  and  how  many  you’re  having,  you 
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may  be  consuming  far  too  many  calories 
from  snacks  alone. 

Set  about  modifying  those  snacking 
habits.  You  can  substitute  a morning 
doughnut  (300  calories)  with  an  apple  (85 
calories).  Cut  down  on  cream  and  sugar  in 
coffee.  Be  especially  careful  about  alcoholic 
beverages — they’re  very  high  in  calories. 

One  12-ounce  glass  of  beer  can  add  as  much 
as  165  calories.  The  same  holds  true  for 
mixed  drinks.  A Tom  Collins  or  a whiskey 
sour  contains  about  200  calories.  Be  sure  to 
include  all  beverages,  including  alcoholic 
drinks,  when  you're  figuring  out  how  many 
calories  you’ve  consumed  that  day. 

2.  How  much  do  you  eat  at  mealtimes? 

This  is  a very  important  question.  In  many 
cases  how  much  you  eat  matters  as  much  if 
not  more  than  what  you  eat.  A calorie 
counter  memo  book  is  a handy  diet  aid.  Try 
to  learn  exactly  how  many  calories  are  in  a 
particular  portion  size. 

If  you’re  having  steak  for  dinner, 
determine  how  many  calories  per  ounce, 
then  multiply  the  number  of  ounces  by  the 
number  of  calories.  Example:  if  you’re 
having  a 6-ounce  steak,  the  total  number  of 
calories  would  be  6 x 65  = 390.  With 
determination  and  practice,  you  can  become 
an  expert  at  quick  calculation  of  calories  per 
meal.  Keep  in  mind  fried  food  and  gravies 
contain  twice  the  number  of  calories  per 
ounce  compared  to  other  foods. 

A less  accurate  way  of  estimating  calories 
is  to  simply  count  the  number  of  food  items 
on  your  tray  at  mealtimes.  For  example,  you 
may  find  that  at  breakfast  you’re  eating  a 
total  of  eight  food  items:  two  eggs,  two 
pieces  of  bacon,  two  pieces  of  toast,  one 
cup  of  coffee  and  one  doughnut. 

One  trick  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  items 
that  you  eat.  This  can  be  done  by  eating  less 
of  a particular  item.  For  example,  have  one 
piece  of  bacon  for  breakfast  instead  of  two. 
Many  people  find  it  easier  to  eat  less  of  some 
preferred  food  than  to  eliminate  it 
completely.  Forbidden  foods  often  become 
more  attractive  and  may  result  in  what  is 
sometimes  called  binge  eating — wolfing 
down  large  quantities  of  some  fattening,  and 
therefore  forbidden,  food  such  as  chocolate. 

Binge  eating  can  be  a serious  threat  to 
even  the  most  determined  dieters.  If  you  feel 
compelled  to  eat  fattening  food,  take  a small 
portion  and  record  the  amount.  But  try  not 
to  keep  fattening  food  in  easy  reach. 

3.  How  much  time  do  you  spend  eating? 
Today’s  life-styles  often  involve  doing  things 
on  the  run,  and  eating  is  no  exception.  If 
you’re  eating  your  food  quickly,  then  it’s 
likely  that  you’re  missing  some  of  the  signals 
which  help  tell  you  when  you’ve  had  enough. 
When  you  eat  slowly,  you  have  time  to  pay 
attention  to  the  aroma,  texture  and  flavor  of 


MANAGING  YOUR  EATING  HABITS 

There’s  no  magic  formula  or  simple  set  of  rules  which  guarantee 
success  in  managing  your  eating  habits.  What  works  for  one  person 
may  not  work  for  someone  else.  Try  to  concentrate  on  one  or  two 
bad  eating  habits  at  a time  and  gradually  change  or  eliminate  them 
befor  going  on.  Here  are  some  guidelines: 

Begin  each  day  by  reading  over  your  reasons  for  wanting  to  shed 
those  extra  pounds.  Have  your  diary  with  you  whenever  you  eat.  Keep 
accurate  records  of  what  you  eat  and  drink;  how  much,  what  time 
and  how  long  it  takes  you;  and  your  reasons  for  eating  and  drinking. 

Reduce  the  number  of  between-meal  snacks.  Fill  your  break  time 
with  activities  such  as  taking  a walk,  reading,  writing  letters,  chatting 
with  a friend  or  planning  your  leisure-time  activities — instead  of  food. 

If  you  must  snack,  substitute  low-calorie  items  such  as  celery, 
carrots,  cucumbers  or  raw  vegetables  for  “junk”  foods. 

Reduce  the  amount  of  food  and  drink.  A less  wasteful  method 
than  leaving  food  is  to  ask  for  smaller  portions. 

Eat  some  low-calorie  food  before  you  start  on  the  more  fattening 
part  of  your  meal.  Try  some  salad  with  low-calorie  dressing — vinegar 
or  lemon  juice.  Drinking  one  or  two  glasses  of  water  before  sitting 
down  to  eat  may  be  helpful  in  reducing  the  amount  you  eat.  But 
^drinking  water  with  the  meal  often  has  the  effect  of  increasing  how 
much  you  eat. 

Moderate  amounts  of  exercise  before  eating  may  reduce  your 
appetite.  Try  jogging,  walking  or  other  forms  of  mild  exercise. 

Increase  your  eating  time.  Try  eating  more  slowly.  Chew  each 
mouthful  a fixed  number  of  times  before  you  swallow.  Place  your 
fork  on  your  plate  after  each  mouthful. 

Eat  only  when  you’re  hungry.  Hunger  should  be  the  only  sensation 
that  makes  us  eat.  Eating  in  response  to  other  feelings  such  as 
boredom  or  anger  are  inappropriate  habits  which  must  be  changed. 

Continually  measure  the  effectiveness  of  your  changed  eating 
habits  by  weighing  yourself  regularly.  The  change  will  be  reflected 
by  the  scale,  the  mirror  and  the  fit  of  your  clothes. 

If  you  find  you’re  having  difficulty  in  getting  started  or  keeping 
up,  get  help  from  experts  in  the  Army  Food  Service,  Medical  Corps 
and  Medical  Service.  All  can  help.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
ultimate  manager  of  your  eating  habits  is  YOUl 


each  item  you  eat.  A meal  becomes 
psychologically  satisfying — something  more 
than  just  quickly  getting  the  full  or  bloated 
feeling  that  comes  from  overeating. 

4.  What  are  your  reasons  for  eating?  When 
you  examine  your  diary  you  may  find  that 
many  times  you  eat  when  you’re  not  really 
hungry.  Instead,  you  may  be  eating  to  relieve 
boredom  or  frustration.  At  other  times  you 
may  be  eating  to  be  social;  friends  feel  like 
having  a snack  so  you  join  them  even 
though  you’re  not  hungry.  Learning  to  eat 
only  when  you’re  hungry  is  an  important 
step  in  your  struggle  to  be  the  master  of  your 
eating  habits. 

Your  diary  provides  the  key  to  knowing 
your  eating  habits — and  this  is  the  first  step 
in  changing  and  managing  them.  The  more 
detailed  your  daily  records,  the  more  you  will 
learn  about  the  signals  that  turn  you  on  to 
eating.  □ 
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Vitality 

Via 

Vitamins? 

Janet  Hake 


A FRIEND  invited  me  to  his  parent’s  home 
for  dinner.  I’d  heard  what  an  excellent  cook 
his  mother  was,  so  I gladly  accepted. 

The  meal  was  superb — roast  beef,  mashed 
potatoes  smothered  in  butter,  beans  laced 
with  bits  of  bacon,  homemade  bread  and 
frest  fruit  and  vegetable  salads — all  prepared 
to  perfection. 

Before  dessert  was  brought  out,  my 
friend’s  mother  set  a plate  of  vitamin  pills  in 
the  middle  of  the  table.  There  were  tablets 
and  capsules  in  various  colors,  some  striped, 
in  two  or  three  different  sizes. 


Each  person  took  one  of  each.  My  friend 
took  a double  helping  for  himself.  “Would 
you  like  some?”  asked  his  mother.  “I  always 
plan  a balanced  meal,  but  just  to  be  sure  we 
take  vitamins  three  times  a day.  I want  my 
family  to  be  safe  and  healthy.” 

My  friend  and  his  family  are  among  the 
millions  of  people  who  pop  pills  to 
supplement  their  vitamin  intake.  Vitamin 
supplements  are  now  a $500  million-a-year 
business. 

There  are  at  least  15  varieties  of  vitamins, 
all  of  which  are  available  in  the  foods  we  eat. 
However,  in  this  age  of  fad  diets  and  fast- 
food  mania,  people  are  turning  to  vitamin 
supplements  to  insure  they  get  the  proper 
amount  of  vitamins  every  day. 

Vitamins  are  organic  compounds.  They’re 
all  composed  of  the  same  elements:  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen  and  sometimes  nitrogen. 
What  makes  each  different  is  the  way  these 
elements  are  arranged. 

Although  serious  vitamin  deficiency 
diseases  seldom  occur  in  this  country 
anymore,  it  certainly  is  possible.  People  who 
fall  prey  to  fad  diets  may  in  the  process 
eliminate  several  essential  food  sources. 

This  increases  the  likelihood  of  developing 
a vitamin  deficiency  illness. 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  says  that  if  you  eat  a well-balanced 
diet,  consuming  the  Recommended  Daily 
Allowance  (RDA),  you’re  in  no  danger  of 
getting  a vitamin  deficiency.  The  RDA  is  the 
recommended  amounts  of  nutrients  that  a 
person  should  eat  every  day. 

Synthetic  vitamins  in  pill  form  have  the 
same  effect  as  those  you  get  from  food. 
Taking  any  more  than  your  body  normally 
needs  is  a waste,  and  an  unnecessary  cost 
as  well.  There’s  also  a possibility  of 
“overdosing”  on  some  vitamins. 

For  example  high  doses  of  Vitamin  A can 
cause  nausea,  drying  and  cracking  of  the 
skin,  irritability  and  headaches.  These  are 
the  minor  consequences.  Too  much  A can 
also  retard  growth  in  children,  cause 
enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  loss  of 
hair,  rheumatic  pain,  bone  pain  and 
disturbance  of  the  menstrual  cycle. 

Vitamin  D is  another  one  to  watch.  An 
excessive  amount  can  result  in  nausea, 
weakness,  weight  loss,  excessive  urination, 
constipation,  stiffness,  calcification  of  soft 
tissues,  such  as  the  heart,  blood  vessels  and 
kidneys  which  can  lead  to  hypertension  and 
irreversible  kidney  failure. 

Vitamins  A and  D are  both  essential  to  a 
balanced  diet,  but  the  FDA  encourages 
consumers  to  know  what  their  nutritional 
needs  are  before  they  indulge  in  the  extras. 

According  to  FDA,  vitamins  are  frequently 
given  credit  for  miracles  that  scientists 
haven’t  been  able  to  prove.  For  instance. 
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everyone  knows  that: 

Vitamin  C prevents  colds.  Sorry,  but 
there’s  no  proof  that  Vitamin  C will  prevent 
colds.  Some  studies  show  a tendency  toward 
less  severe  colds,  but,  so  far,  nothing 
absolutely  shows  Vitamin  C is  a cold  remedy. 

Vitamin  E enhances  your  sex  life, 
promotes  physical  endurance,  prevents 
heart  attacks,  helps  grow  hair,  cures  acne, 
eases  arthritis  pains,  prevents  ulcers,  etc. 
Thanks  to  those  claims,  the  sales  of  Vitamin 
E have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  5 years. 
Yet  there's  no  proof  it  will  do  any  of  the  above. 

The  fact  is  very  few  people  have 
Vitamin  E deficiency.  It’s  present  in  almost 
all  foods  and  there  are  large  amounts  of 
Vitamin  E in  vegetable  oils. 

Vitamin  B12  cures  the  "slows.  ” Some 
people  pop  Bi2  because  they  think  it  gives 
new  bursts  of  energy.  Wrong  again. 
Development  of  vitamin  B12  deficiency  is 
unlikely  except  among  vegetarians.  When  a 
person  can’t  absorb  the  vitamin  properly,  B12 
supplements  are  given  by  injection. 

In  effect,  vitamins  are  helpers.  They  help 
transform  food  into  energy  and  assist  in 
body  maintenance. 

For  some  people,  taking  vitamin 
supplements  has  become  a way  to 
compensate  for  not  eating  properly.  People 
often  take  vitamins  to  "fill  in  the  gaps,’’ 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  body  needs 
many  other  nutrients  that  only  a well- 
balanced  diet  of  natural  foods  can  provide. 

Scientists  have  determined  that  our  bodies 
need  45  major  nutrients.  Two  of  these  are 
oxygen  and  water.  The  43  others  can  be 
classified  into  five  main  groups.  Vitamins 
make  up  just  one  of  the  groups.  The  others 
are  carbohydrates,  proteins,  fats,  minerals. 

Carbohydrates,  the  major  supplier  of 
energy  in  the  diet,  consist  of  starches  and 
sugars  found  in  cereal  grains,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  sugar  added  to  food  for 
sweetening. 

When  carbohydrates  are  eliminated  from 
the  diet  in  the  attempt  to  lose  weight,  a 
condition  called  ketosis  develops.  It's 
caused  by  a breakdown  of  body  fat. 

Fats  are  another  energy  provider.  Visible 
fats  are  plentiful  in  butter,  margarine, 
shortening,  salad  oils  and  bacon.  "Invisible 
fats"  are  found  in  cheese,  meats,  nuts,  whole 
milk  and  whole  milk  products. They  furnish 
one  of  the  45  essential  nutrients — linoleic 
acid.  Body  fat  also  cushions  vital  organs. 

Proteins,  found  in  many  foods  including 
meat,  fish,  poultry,  dairy  products  and  nuts 
are  used  to  build  and  repair  body  tissues  and 
supply  energy  and  can  be  used  as  an  energy 
source.  Proteins  furnish  amino  acids  and 
nitrogen.  Eight  amino  acids  cannot  be  made 
by  the  body  and  are  called  "essential”  amino 
acids. 


In  order  for  protein  to  be  used  to  build  and 
maintain  tissue,  these  "essential”  amino 
acids  must  be  eaten  in  the  diet.  Animal 
protein  sources  such  as  meat,  milk  and  milk 
products  and  eggs  are  good  sources  of  the 
essential  amino  acids.  When  eating  a total 
vegetarian  diet  one  must  be  careful  to  select 
those  foods  which  give  a balance  of  amino 
acids — otherwise  the  protein  will  not  be 
efficiently  used  by  the  body.  The  antibodies 
in  the  bloodstream  that  fight  off  disease  and 
infection  are  made  of  protein. 

Of  the  essential  nutrients,  17  are  minerals. 
Calcium,  chlorine,  magnesium,  phosphorus, 
potassium,  sodium  and  sulphur  are  required 
by  the  body  in  varying  amounts.  Only  a 
trace — as  little  as  a few  millionths  of  an 
ounce  each  day — is  required  of  the  other 
mineral  nutrients:  iron,  chromium,  cobalt, 
copper,  fluorine,  iodine,  manganese, 
molybdenum,  selenium  and  zinc.  Flowever, 
these  trace  amounts  of  minerals  are 
essential  to  many  body  functions. 

Of  all  the  minerals,  calcium  which  builds 
the  bones  and  teeth,  is  the  most  abundant. 
But  except  for  iron,  it’s  the  most  likely 
mineral  to  be  deficient  in  the  diet.  Milk,  milk 
products — with  the  exception  of  butter — are 
a good  source  of  calcium  along  with  other 
dairy  products,  except  butter.  Some  calcium 


Basic  Food  Group 

Milk 

Meat 

Vegetables  and  Fruits 
Breads  and  cereals 


Daily  Intake 

2 or  more  glasses  of  milk  or  milk  products 

2 or  more  servings — Meats,  fish,  poultry,  eggs  or 
cheese.  Dry  beans,  peas,  nuts  are  alternates 

4 or  more  servings — Include  dark  green  or  yellow 
vegetables;  citrus  fruit  or  tomatoes 

4 or  more  servings — Enriched  or  whole  grain. 


is  also  found  in  dark  green  leafy  vegetables, 
salmon  and  sardines. 

Iron  is  an  essential  nutrient  necessary  to 
build  red  blood  cells.  Iron  deficiency  anemia 
is  a common  health  problem.  Food  sources 
of  iron  include  liver,  meats,  egg  yolk,  whole 
grains,  enriched  breads  and  cereals,  dark 
green  vegetables,  legumes  and  nuts.  It  is 
difficult  for  menstruating  females  to  get 
enough  iron  in  the  diet  to  meet  the  RDA. 
Therefore,  this  is  one  nutrient  that  should  be 
supplemented.  Most  iron  in  the  diet,  except 
for  meats,  is  absorbed  very  poorly.  Meals 
containing  some  source  of  vitamin  C or  meat 
improve  iron  absorption.  So  take  your  iron 
supplement  with  some  orange  juice. 

It's  not  hard  to  maintain  a balanced  diet 
if  you  get  a daily  share  of  the  basic  food 
groups  in  the  amounts  shown  below: 

Getting  all  the  nutrients  you 
need — including  vitamins — is  easy.  You 
don’t  have  to  rely  solely  on  bottles  of  pills 
and  capsules.  Pay  attention  to  what 
goes  on  your  plate.  Food  is  more  than  just 
something  to  eat.  □ 
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HIS  & HERS: 


Battle  Of 
The  Bulge 

SSgt  John  Savard 


IT  SEEMS  only  yesterday  that  people  used  to 
say  I was  skinny. 

My  high  school  coach  in  Norcross,  Ga., 
announced  the  fact  to  the  whole  town  at  the 
annual  pre-season  football  pep  rally. 

“John’s  a little  light  for  tight  end,”  he  said. 
“But  he’s  got  a large  frame  and  is  still 
growing.  We  expect  a lot  from  him.” 

My  lanky  75-inch  frame  and  lots  of 
practice  made  me  a natural  pass  receiver. 
But  my  light  weight  made  me  a lousy 
blocker.  Defensive  tackles  would  brush  me 
aside.  Sometimes  I attempted  suicide  by 
diving  at  their  ankles  so  they’d  trip  over  my 
body. 

I remember  one  Sasquatch  bigfoot  who 
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Stumbled  slightly,  looked  at  a friend  and 
asked,  “What  was  that?  Did  I trip  over 
something?” 

I finally  did  gain  enough  weight  to  make 
those  tackles.  But  by  then  I was  30  years  old 
and  working  as  a soldier,  not  as  a football 
player.  My  270  pounds  wasn't  something  the 
Army  wanted. 

It’s  hard  to  recall  the  first  clue  that  told  me 
I was  fat.  I'm  certain  there  were  clues  while 
I served  in  Germany,  that  land  of 
knockwurst,  schnitzel,  spatzle,  potatoe  salad 
and  great  beer.  Or  it  could  have  been  when 
I got  back  to  the  States  and  “thin  was  in.” 
Whatever  the  case,  I began  to  feel  like  a fool. 

I tried  a series  of  fad  diets.  Magazines 
published  a multitude  of  plans  promising  to 
melt  pounds  away  quickly.  Usually  they 
featured  one  main  food,  and  nothing  to 
balance  things  with  real  nutrition. 

There  was  the  grapefruit  diet.  The  idea 
was  to  eat  one  half  of  a grapefruit  30 
minutes  before  a meal.  This  would  help  ease 
hunger.  The  dieter  was  to  eat  only  meat  and 
a small  amount  of  vegetables.  Carbohydrates 
such  as  potatoes,  breads  and  cereals  were 
almost  completely  banned. 

This  diet  promised  quick,  easy  weight  loss. 
There  were  no  warnings  that  weight  would 
come  right  back  once  the  diet  ended.  For 
me,  the  grapefruit  diet  was  only  so  much 
baloney  or,  in  this  case,  grapefruit. 

I then  tried  the  high  carbohydrate/low 
protein  diet.  It  promised  dieters  all  the 
potatoes,  pasta  and  pastries  they  wanted, 
provided  they  stopped  feasting  on  meat,  fish, 
poultry  and  other  high  protein  foods. 

Then  there  was  its  mirror  image — the  high 
protein/low  carbohydrate  diet.  It  counseled 
the  opposite.  Stop  eating  goodies  and  savor 
meats,  fish  and  fowl. 

None  of  the  fad  diets  worked  for  me. 

Finally,  I went  to  see  the  doctor  in  the  local 
troop  clinic.  He  pointed  out  that  people  must 
have  balanced  diets.  Meats,  vegetables, 
cereals  and  dairy  foods  were  important  for 
good  health.  A dieter  might  eat  less  of  those 
foods,  but  had  to  eat  all  of  them  to  maintain 
nutritional  balance. 

The  doctor  offered  some  help.  He  had 
some  diet  pills  that  would  help  limit  that 
amount.  He  asked  if  I had  any  drug  reaction. 

I said  that  I didn’t.  He  gave  me  a choice  of 
two  types  of  pills.  I picked  one. 

That  afternoon,  I took  my  first  pills.  I soon 
got  dizzy  and  the  room  whirled  round  and 
round.  I couldn’t  work  and  went  home.  I lay 
on  the  bed  and  tried  to  concentrate  to  stop 
the  movement.  I couldn’t.  I lost  all  sense  of 
time  and  space  and  had  to  lie  on  the  floor. 

By  the  next  morning,  I had  recovered.  I 
never  took  diet  pills  again. 

In  the  States,  there  were  ways  to  buy 
weight  loss.  Diet  clubs  and  health  spas  were 


two  of  the  methods. 

The  clubs  offered  to  share  their  secret  diet 
plans  and  menus,  for  a price.  Success  was 
guaranteed  as  long  as  plans  were  followed 
to  the  letter,  including  buying  the  club’s 
expensive  line  of  diet  foods. 

Spas  offered  weight  loss  in  luxury. 
Members  worked  on  gleaming  modern 
equipment  in  rooms  lined  with  mirrors; 
floors  were  covered  by  thick  carpets.  After 
the  workout,  co-ed  sauna  and  swimming 
rooms  promised  a chance  to  show  off  sleek 
new  bodies  and  to  meet  other  people  with 
sleek  new  bodies.  The  cost  for  a typical 
membership  was  pegged  at  $800. 

After  spending  money  to  buy  the  food  that 
added  all  my  weight,  it  seemed  silly  to  pay 
even  more  money  to  take  it  off.  So  I decided 
to  wage  war  on  fat  in  my  own  way. 

My  first  serious  attack  on  fat  began  in 
Korea.  I was  without  wife  and  television  for 
the  first  time  in  years.  Our  unit  offered  a 
“Run  For  Your  Life”  program,  even 
providing  jogging  shoes  to  each  soldier.  So 

1 planned  a program  of  exercise.  It  was 
nothing  special,  just  20-30  minutes  of  Army 
style  drill  every  day. 

At  the  same  time,  I cut  back  on  my  intake. 
There  was  coffee  and  some  cereal  for 
breakfast,  and  little  or  no  lunch.  But  a 
complete  meal  highlighted  each  evening. 

The  dinner  included  all  four  food  groups.  To 
protect  my  health,  I took  some  multi-vitamins 
in  case  there  were  any  nutrition  gaps. 

Pounds  slowly  melted  away.  The  scale  in 
the  mess  line  often  showed  loss  of  a pound 
each  day.  I continued  the  diet  for  almost  8 
weeks,  then  I stopped.  From  272  pounds,  I 
had  dropped  to  227.  While  in  Korea,  I didn’t 
gain  any  weight  back. 

But  the  tour  ended,  and  I returned  to  the 
life  of  a domesticated  American  male.  The 
fat  began  forming  again.  I exercised,  but  in 

2 years,  I was  up  to  245  pounds.  The  training 
sergeant  noticed  and  put  me  on  his  weight 
loss  program.  Now  I had  to  lose  weight. 

I was  beginning  to  learn  an  important 
lesson.  Crash  diets  shed  pounds,  but  they 
don’t  change  eating  habits.  That’s  why  fat 
came  back  every  time  my  diets  ended. 

So  I planned  a new  diet  to  change  my 
eating  habits  as  well  as  my 
weight — gradually.  Only  now  I was  2 years 
older.  I needed  less  food.  It  was  harder  to 
find  the  right  levels  which  kept  me  healthy, 
yet  allowed  me  to  lose  weight. 

An  Army  hospital  dietician  gave  me  some 
pamphlets  on  dieting.  From  them  I learned 
about  the  four  basic  food  groups  needed  for 
good  health:  meat,  vegetables,  cereals  and 
dairy  products.  And  I learned  which  of  these 
provided  the  most  bulk  and  fiber  and  the 
least  calories. 

My  diet  began  at  the  commissary.  I bought 


“Crash  diets 
shed  pounds, 
but  they  don’t 
change  eating 
habits.  That’s 
why  fat  came 
back  every 
time  my  diets 
ended. So  I 
planned  a 
new  diet  to 
change  my 
eating  habits 
as  well  as  my 
weight — gradually.’’ 
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only  foods  which  fit  into  my  diet  plan.  And 
I bought  only  small  amounts  to  limit 
temptation.  “Junk  foods"  were  out! 

Vegetables  were  the  heart  of  my  diet. 

Fresh  vegetables  gave  the  most  vitamins  at 
the  least  cost.  Around  this  basic  area,  I 
planned  the  amounts  of  meat,  cereals  and 
dairy  products  that  would  give  me  a 
balanced  diet. 

My  calories  dropped  and  so  did  my  food 
bill.  Fresh  fruits  acted  as  sweets. 

Salads  became  a new  hobby.  Almost 
everything  in  a salad  can  be  eaten  in  large 
amounts  without  the  burden  of  many 
calories.  Lettuce,  spinach,  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  celery,  onions  and  mushrooms 
gave  my  jaws  exercise  without  undermining 
the  diet. 

By  adding  all  four  food  groups  to  every 
salad,  I found  I could  get  balanced  nutrition 
and  eat  well  at  the  same  time. 

Cheeses  provided  nutrition  from  the  dairy 
group.  Luncheon  meats,  nuts  (such  as 
almonds,  walnuts  or  pecans)  gave  protein 
from  the  meat  group.  Vegetables  were 
represented  by  the  basic  salad  fixings. 

A variety  of  flavors  could  be  blended  into 
almost  endless  types  of  salads.  Seeds  and 
spices  added  their  own  flavors.  Dressings 
provided  special  challenges.  With  vinegar 
and  oil  the  base  for  the  most  dressings,  I 
avoided  the  high  cost  and  calories  of  the 
prepared  bottled  kind.  A dash  of  wine  added 
zest  without  too  much  extra  calories. 

Even  with  all  this  dieting,  I needed  more 
physical  exercise.  I concentrated  on  events 
on  the  Army’s  physical  fitness  test.  From 
various  reports,  I learned  that  a minimum  of 
20  minutes  of  hard  exercise  is  needed  three 
times  each  week  to  maintain  a basically 
healthy  body.  Steady  exercise  and  constant 
practice  helped  me  improve  my  PT  score 
from  its  usual  350  to  420. 

It  was  slow,  hard  work.  But  my  waistline 
dropped  more  than  3 inches.  Muscles 
worked  and  felt  better.  On  good  weeks,  I 
could  lose  2 or  3 pounds.  Most  of  the  time, 

I found  I would  lose  only  a pound. 

There  were  times  when  a diet  was  hard  to 
follow.  TDY  trips  and  weekends  were  the 
worst. 

Meals  in  restaurants  often  broke  my  diet 
plan.  I quickly  realized  the  weekend  had  to 
be  planned  as  a hazard  in  my  total  diet.  I 
solved  this  by  extra  exercise  and  tougher 
dieting  early  during  the  work  week. 

The  diet  has  been  part  of  my  life  for  almost 
a year  now.  Like  any  addict,  I’ve  had  to 
control  my  excesses,  but  I could  never 
completely  shake  free  of  temptation. 

I plan  to  stay  on  my  diet  after  the  Army  is 
in  my  past.  Not  only  has  it  helped  me  meet 
current  Army  standards;  it  can  also  help  me 
avoid  health  problems  later.  □ 


HIS  & HERS: 


Victory 

Over 

Obesity 

Gayle  Peterson 


GAYLE  PETERSON  Is  a career  intern  writer-editor  with  Head- 
quarters, U.S.  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Com- 
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HAVE  YOU  EVER  wondered  what  it  would  be 
like  to  have  a new  body?  Well,  I have  a new 
body  and  a new  life — and  a devil  of  a time 
coping  with  both  of  them.  It’s  not  easy  to  be 
reborn  at  25. 

You  see,  during  an  18-month  period,  I lost 
97  pounds  and  carved  a size  10  figure  out 
of  a 4-feet  11-inch  214-pound  tub  of  lard. 

I use  that  term  frankly  because  that’s  what 
I was.  I won’t  couch  my  problem  in  polite 
cliches  or  try  to  say  I was  happy  being  fat. 
The  plain  fact  is  I was  miserable.  I hated  the 
world  and  everyone  in  it — but  I hated  myself 
more. 

I was  only  23  years  old,  but  I looked  like 
my  grandmother.  I couldn’t  walk  into  a store 
to  buy  a dress  without  feeling  ashamed.  And 
there  were  the  eyes  of  the  people  around 
me — their  eyes  full  of  pity  or  disgust.  I 
learned  to  walk  with  my  head  down  staring 
at  the  sidewalk.  And  I learned  to  be  alone. 

When  you  tip  the  scale  at  more  than  200 
pounds,  you  aren’t  very  popular.  I cried 
watching  the  other  girls  go  out  while  I spent 
my  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  at  home.  I 
tried  to  tell  myself  it  didn’t  matter,  but  it  was 
a lie. 

I suppose  that’s  what  really  gave  me  the 
strength  to  go  through  the  agonizing 
process  of  losing  almost  half  my  body 
weight.  I was  sickened  by  the  sight  of  myself 
and  the  thought  of  what  I had  become.  In 
August  1974,  I made  the  decision  to  start 
dieting. 

I stress  that  I made  the  decision  because 
that  was  the  real  basis  of  my  success. 
Through  the  years  I had  dieted  off  and  on. 
There  were  scores  of  methods  and  varying 
weight  losses,  but  nothing  permanent.  I 
wasn’t  really  ready  to  be  thin. 

I cursed  my  fate,  my  circumstances  and 
the  people  around  me,  but  I never  stopped 
to  look  to  myself  for  the  answer.  I had  to 
realize  that  I ate  the  food  that  put  my  weight 
on.  No  one  else  did  it  for  me.  I had  to  want 
to  be  thin. 

Through  the  rest  of  that  summer  and  into 
the  fall  I cut  down  on  the  amount  of  food  I 
ate  and  passed  up  the  fattening  foods  I 
loved.  I found  out  just  how  much  my  life  had 
come  to  revolve  around  eating. 

By  Christmas  I was  making  progress.  I had 
lost  26  pounds.  Most  people  would  have 
been  delighted  with  that,  but  I was  so  fat  it 
didn’t  even  make  the  difference  of  one  dress 
size  in  my  figure.  I was  frustrated  and  angry. 

Then,  shortly  after  the  new  year  began,  I 
found  the  help  that  was  to  be  my  salvation. 

My  mother  read  in  the  local  newspaper 
that  a weight  control  group  was  holding  an 
open  meeting  near  my  home.  At  first  I 
resented  her  suggestion  that  I go  to  that 
meeting.  I had  buried  my  insecurity  and 
unhappiness  in  a false  pride  and  I didn't 


want  to  accept  help. 

Still,  the  weight  I had  lost  did  mean 
something  to  me.  I was  tired  of  being  lonely 
and  feeling  inferior  because  I was  fat.  I 
finally  acknowledged  to  myself  that  I needed 
help.  I went  to  that  open  house  and  joined 
the  group.  Then  my  rebirth  really  began. 

My  group  held  weekly  meetings  where  we 
talked  over  our  problems,  encouraged  each 
other,  learned  diet  cooking  and  weighed  in 
regularly  to  check  our  progress.  We  worked 
together  to  lose  weight.  This  was  the  turning 
point  for  me. 

I had  been  alienated  from  other  people  by 
my  weight.  I had  always  been  sensitive  and 
as  I grew  up  the  other  children  hadn’t  been 
kind.  I had  been  laughed  at  too  many  times, 
and  I had  learned  my  lesson  well — stay  away 
from  other  people;  nobody  likes  a little  fat 
girl. 

Now,  though,  I began  to  realize  that  other 
people  could  care.  The  group  encouraged 
me;  my  mother  prepared  special  diet  meals; 
and  the  weekly  weigh-ins  helped  me  keep 
track  of  my  progress.  Slowly  and  painfully, 
the  pounds  came  off.  At  least  I began  to  feel 
good  about  myself. 

Finally,  11  months  after  my  first  meeting, 

I reached  my  weight  goal.  It  was  in  time  for 
Christmas. 

That  Christmas  was  very  special  for  me 
and  will  always  hold  a great  deal  of  meaning. 
But  it  was  far  from  the  end  of  my  story. 

Now  that  I had  the  weight  off,  I had  to  stay 
slender.  I had  to  fight  the  urge  to  start  eating 
again  and  accept  the  fact  that  I was  going 
to  be  on  a diet  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

I gave  myself  a one-year  trial  period.  That 
was  the  easy  part. 

Worse  than  fighting  my  appetite  was 
learning  to  cope  with  the  new  me. 

I had  spent  most  of  my  life  locked  in  a 
mass  of  fat  that  I despised.  It  set  me  apart 
and  alienated  me  from  the  world  of  people 
of  normal  weight.  Now  I had  to  become  part 
of  that  world. 

As  a social  outcast,  my  teenage  years  were 
a series  of  long  days  spent  with  my  books. 

I never  really  had  a childhood  or  youth.  I was 
24  physically,  but  60  mentally  and  16 
emotionally.  That's  not  a promising 
combination.  It  wasn't  easy  to  mix  socially 
for  the  first  time  at  24  when  most  other  girls 
started  at  14. 

Well,  I've  kept  the  weight  off  for  a year.  I 
completed  my  trial  period  and  I believe  I 
have  conquered  my  problem. 

My  present  weight  is  the  lowest  since  I was 

II  years  old  and  one  year  is  the  longest 
period  of  time  I've  been  at  a normal  vveight 
since  I was  a child  of  5. 

I have  years  of  living  to  catch  up  on — a 
world  of  new  experiences  ahead  of  me.  But 
I'll  face  them  as  a “normal"  person.  □ 


“I  was  tired  of 
being  lonely 
and  feeling 
inferior 
because  I 
was  fat.  I 
finally 

acknowledged 
to  myself  that 
I needed  help. 
I went  to  that 
open  house 
and  joined  the 
group.  Then 
my  rebirth 
really  began.” 


From 

The 

Field 


Following  are  some  reactions  of 
soldiers  to  the  Army’s  new  physical 
fitness  and  weight  control  program: 


“The  Army  is  supposed  to  be  ready  to 
fight  all  or  the  time.  ...  I don’t  think  it’s 
too  much  to  expect  soldiers  to  be  physically 
fit  for  combat.  The  new  policy  seems  fair 
enough.” — Specialist  4 David  Slay. 


“The  new  regulation  is  really  good 
because,  as  soldiers,  we  should  present  a 
soldierly  appearance  all  the  time.  Let’s  face 
it — if  a person  is  really  obese  and  looks 
sloppy  in  a uniform  and  other  people  see 
that  individual,  it  causes  bad  impressions. 
That  reflects  negatively  on  all  the  soldiers 
....  Everybody  ought  to  be  judged  by  the 
same  standard.” — Private  Dottie  Law. 


“I  don’t  think  there  ought 
to  be  any  maximum  age 
limit  set  for  taking  the  PT 
test.  Seventeen  to  70,  if  you’re 
in  the  Army,  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  at  least  300  on  the  annual  PT 
test.” — Specialist  5 Isidro  Ojeda. 


“We  just  have  to  have  soldiers  that 
have  stamina  and  don’t  get  defeated  on 
the  field  of  battle  just  by  fatigue  or  poor 
physical  condition.” — General  Bernard  W.  Rogers.  Q 


“I  don’t  think  the  new  policy  is  fair  at  all.  It  doesn’t 
take  into  consideration  that  some  people  carry 
weight  differently.  For  instance,  a guy  6 feet  tall  into 
body-building  . . . you  know,  weightlifting? 
He  could  very  easily  weigh  more  than  the  new 
reg  allows.  Would  you  consider  him 
overweight,  obese  or  what?  ” — Private 

Leo  Ayers. 


“We’ve  had  weight  regulations  for  a long 
time.  . . . We  still  have  overweight  soldiers 
in  the  Army,  though.  ...  No  regulation 
is  good  unless  it’s  enforced.  That’s 
what  I believe  will  make  this 


new  reg  work  . . . rigid 
enforcement.” — First 


Sergeant  Michael  Parris. 
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This  page 
clockwise  from 
above;  A skydiver 
sets  up  for  an 
accuracy 
approach.  SSgt 
Chuck 
Collingwood 
“buries  the  disk.” 
Marine  Major 
Dennis  Fryrear  is 
happy  with  his 
last  jump. 
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Sky  Boogie!  (continued) 

ICARUS  FAILED,  but  man  has  not  given  up 
in  his  bid  to  emulate  what  the  tiniest  sparrow 
instinctively  knows — how  to  fly. 

Those  who  soar  aloft  in  the  devices  of 
man’s  genius  are  known  by  many  names: 
pilots,  balloonists,  astronauts.  And  sometimes 
the  flyers  abandon  the  confining  mechanical 
devices  in  a daring  attempt  to  get  still  closer 
to  the  silent,  breathtaking  world  of  flight. 
They’re  known  as  skydivers.  Today,  skydivers 
leap  from  airborne  machines  with  the  cry, 
“Let’s  boogie!’’ 

If  you  ask  skydivers  what  makes  them 
want  to  hurl  themselves  into  the  emptiness  of 
earth’s  atmosphere,  you’re  liable  to  get  varied 
answers. 

One  chutist  put  it  this  way:  “It  feels 
good.  It’s  physically  and  mentally  satisfying.’’ 


Counterclockwise  this  page:  A 
Reiative  Work  formation  breaks 
up.  A four-man  team  exits  a 
helicopter.  Maj  John  Mirus, 
world  class  skydiving  judge, 
rates  entries  in  the  ali-service 
championships  at  Fort  Bragg. 


Photo  by  Sgt  Craig  VanCamp 
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Photo  by  SSgt  Chuck  Collingwood 


Above,  PFC 
Cheryl  Sterns, 
first  woman 
member  of  the 
Golden  Knights, 
“turning 
style” — her 
speciality.  Right, 
she  packs  up 
after  another 
day’s  practice. 


Sky  Boogie!  (continued) 

The  Golden  Knights,  the  Army’s 
official  parachute  team,  do  it  for  that  reason, 
plus  it’s  their  job — they’re  pros. 

They  reasserted  their  professionalism 
recently  by  winning  10  trophies  at  the  1977 
All-Service  Parachute  Championships  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C. 

The  3-day  event  attracted  159  chutists, 
representing  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and 
Marine  Corps,  from  bases  in  Panama,  Hawaii, 
Germany  and  the  continental  United  States. 

Despite  uncooperative  winds  that,  at 
times,  brought  the  meet  to  a standstill,  the 
Army  jumpers  earned  three  first-place  trophies 
in  Class  III  competition  (skydivers  with  301 
jumps  or  more). 

The  Army  jumpers  took  first  place  in 
the  Relative  Work  event  and  swept  the  top 
three  spots  in  the  style  competition.  Four  of 
their  jumpers  tied  for  first  place  in  the 
individual  accuracy  event — all  four  hitting 
dead  center  on  a 4-inch  disc  inside  the  drop 
zone  target. 

Additional  honors  went  to  Staff 
Sergeant  Chuck  Collingwood,  the  Golden 
Knights  “dead-center  machine.’’  SSgt 
Collingwood,  world  accuracy  champion,  took 
first  place  in  the  Class  III  style  event  and  was 
first-place  overall  winner  in  the  meet. 

In  future  meets,  the  team  will  be 
showing  off  a guaranteed  winner — the  first 
female  member  of  the  Golden  Knights. 

The  reigning  Women’s  National 
Parachuting  Champion,  Private  First  Class 
Cheryl  A.  Sterns,  recently  enlisted  in  the 
Army.  She  is  the  first  woman  selected  to  join 
the  elite  Army  skydiving  team. 

PFC  Sterns,  a veteran  of  2,000  jumps, 
brings  an  unusual  package  of  skills  with  her. 
She  took  sixth  place  in  the  1976  World 
Parachuting  Championships;  won  the  1975 
Women’s  National  Accuracy  championship 
and  holds  multiple  flight  ratings  including 
experience  as  an  air-show  pilot. 

PFC  Sterns  and  her  Golden  Knight 
teammates  hope  to  continue  flying  high  as 
record-setters  in  the  world  of  skydiving.  □ 
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SSgt  Zack  Richards 


■ ■ 


PRO  FOOTBALL  TIME  AGAIN, 
and  we  have  a new  defending 
champion.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  challengers  are  the  same  for 
this  year’s  crown. 

The  Oakland  Raiders  final- 
ly overcame  the  “can’t-win-the- 
big-one”  jinx  and  demolished  the 
Minnesota  Vikings  in  Super  Bowl 
XI,  32-14.  At  least  nine  teams  in- 
tend to  see  that  they  don’t  repeat. 

Of  all  NFL  clubs,  the  Dallas 
Cowboys  and  Cincinnati  Bengals 
seem  to  have  strengthened  their 
hands  most  via  the  draft.  In  Tony 
Dorsett,  Dallas  may  have  ac- 
quired a Super  Bowl  crown. 

With  Dorsett,  Dallas 
mounts  the  stiffest  challenge  to 
the  Raiders.  Dorsett  adds  the 
breakaway  dimension  to  the 
Cowboy  running  game,  some- 
thing they’ve  lacked  for  several 


STAFF  SERGEANT  ZACK  RICHARDS,  former  SOL- 
DIERS staff  writer  and  veteran  sports  enthusiast,  is 
assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Headquarters, 
Military  District  of  Washington. 


seasons. 

Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati 
will  have  their  usual  AFC  Central 
donnybrook  with  Cleveland  lurk- 
ing in  the  wings  should  either 
falter.  Cincinnati  feels  they’ve 
solved  their  pass-rush  problems 
by  drafting  two  All-American  de- 
fensive linemen. 

The  most  exciting  divi- 
sions will  be  the  East  divisions  of 
both  the  American  and  National 
conference  and  the  American 
conference  Central  division. 
Each  of  these  divisions  has  three 
teams  capable  of  grabbing  all  the 
marbles. 

Last  year’s  surprise  team, 
the  New  England  Patriots, 
shocked  everyone  but  them- 
selves by  making  it  to  the  play- 
offs. The  Baltimore  Colts  have  an 
explosive  attack,  and  never 
count  out  Don  Shula’s  Miami 
Dolphins.  It  could  be  a long  sea- 
son in  the  AFC  East. 

What  can  you  say  about  a 


division  with  Washington,  Dallas 
and  St.  Louis?  It’s  got  to  be 
tough  with  the  rivalry  among 
these  clubs.  For  the  last  several 
seasons  they  have  gone  to  the 
wire  before  coming  up  with  a 
champion  in  the  NFC  East.  This 
year  will  be  no  exception. 

It  looks  like  the  Los  Ange- 
les Rams,  with  Joe  Namath  at  the 
helm,  will  have  smooth  sailing  in 
the  NFC  West.  If  anyone  gives  the 
Rams  a race  it  will  be  their  Cali- 
fornia neighbors,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco 49ers. 

The  big  news  this  season 
will  be  the  fall  of  Minnesota  in  the 
NFC  Central  division.  The  Chica- 
go Bears  have  what  it  takes  to 
dethrone  the  reigning  Vikings. 
They  have  a great  defense  and  a 
much-improved  offense  featur- 
ing Walter  Payton. 

The  AFC  West  will  be  all 
Cakland.  Nobody  will  mount  a 
serious  challenge  to  the  Raiders. 
Denver  is  the  best  of  the  rest. 
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Baltimore  and  New 
England  will  dominate  the  di- 
vision in  ’77.  Each  club  has  an 
explosive  offense  and  New 
England  finally  found  a defen- 
sive combination  that  works. 
The  Colts  and  Patriots  will 
fight  it  out  for  the  division 
championship  again  this  sea- 
son, but  don’t  count  out  the 
Dolphins  . . . yet. 

BALTIMORE:  Our  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  improve 
our  defense,”  says  coach  Ted 
Marchibroda.  The  return  to 
health  of  4-year  veteran  Tom 
MacLeod  could  give  the  line- 
backing corps  the  lift  it  needs. 
Returning  veterans  Lloyd 
Mumphrey  and  Bruce  Laird 
offer  stability  to  the  second- 
ary. Offensively,  Jones,  Mit- 
chell, Carr  and  Chesier  will 
put  lots  of  points  on  the 
board. 

NEW  ENGLAND:  The 

Patriots  gambled  in  '76  and 
traded  Jim  Plunkett.  The  deal 
paid  off  as  Steve  Grogan  ter- 
rorized NFL  defenses  with  his 
running  and  passing.  Add  the 
bruising  runs  of  Sam  Cun- 
ningham and  the  Pats  will 
provide  Baltimore  a stiff  chal- 
lenge. 

MIAMI:  Coach  Don 

Shula  must  bring  the  Miami 
defense  back  from  the  injuries 
that  crippled  the  team  in  ’76. 
Eleven  Dolphins  had  knee 
surgery  last  season  and  nine 
were  from  the  defensive  pla- 
toon. 

With  a healthy  Bob 
Griese,  coach  Shula  has  the 
ammo  for  a championship 
comeback. 

THE  REST:  The  Buffalo 
Bills  and  New  York  Jets  had 
disastrous  seasons  in  ’76  and 
there’s  little  reason  to  look  for 
anything  else. 

This  division  remains 
the  most  powerful  in  the  NFL. 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Hous- 
ton and  the  resurgent  Cleve- 
land Browns  field  awesome 
power  week  after  week. 

PITTSBURGH:  After  a 
poor  start,  Pittsburgh  finished 
the  '76  season  playing  like  the 
Steelers  who  had  won  two 
Super  Bowls  in  a row.  They 
demolished  the  Cinderella 
Colts  40-14  in  the  playoffs. 

The  Steelers  still  have  a 
devastating  defense  and  a 
balanced  offense  led  by  Brad- 
shaw, Harris  and  a group  of 
fleet  receivers.  While  the 
Steelers  will  be  favored  to  get 
into  the  playoffs,  it  won’t  be 
easy. 

CINCINNATI:  The  Ben- 
gals  should  improve  on  their 
10-4  record.  The  biggest 
problem  has  been  the  pass 
rush  and  they  hope  they’ve 
solved  this  problem  by  draft- 
ing Eddie  Edwards  and  Wilson 
Whitley,  both  All  America  de- 
fense linemen.  The  running 
game  improved  in  ’76,  but  Ken 
Anderson’s  passing  attack  is 
still  the  club’s  key  offensive 
weapon. 

THE  REST:  Cleveland 
made  an  amazing  turn-around 
in  ’76  and  stayed  in  the  race 
until  the  very  end.  The  Browns 
should  continue  to  improve 
this  season  and  are  capable  of 
challenging  for  the  division 
crown.  Houston  fell  from  con- 
tention in  ’76.  This  year 
doesn’t  look  much  brighter. 
Seattle  will  not  be  a factor. 

The  Oakland  domina- 
tion of  this  division  will  con- 
tinue. The  NFL’s  winningest 
team  for  the  last  14  years,  the 
Raiders  breezed  to  a 16-1  re- 
cord in  ’76  and  routed  the 
Minnesota  Vikings  on  Super 
Bowl  Sunday.  Denver  is  the 
only  team  with  an  outside 
chance  of  giving  the  Raiders 
a run  for  their  money. 

OAKLAND:  Precision 

passing  and  a powerful  run- 
ning attack  move  the  Raiders. 
Ken  Stabler  leads  the  offense. 
Last  year  he  completed  66.7 
percent  of  his  passes  and  led 
the  league  in  touchdown 
passes  with  27. 

Defense  is  the  Oakland 
strong  suit.  The  Raiders  are 
expected  to  use  their  ’’situa- 
tion substitution”  in  ’77  as 
they  did  so  effectively  in  ’76 — 
three-  or  four-man  lines;  two,- 
three-  and  four-man  line- 
backer combinations  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  six  de- 
fensive backs. 

DENVER:  The  Broncos 
have  some  very  talented 
players,  but  need  a few  more 
to  become  a contender.  The 
Denver  defensive  unit  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  NFL,  and  the 
offense  is  coming  along.  Craig 
Morton  will  give  the  Broncos 
experience  at  quarterback, 
while  Otis  Armstrong  is  one  of 
the  league’s  best  running 
backs. 

THE  REST:  The  Kansas 
City  Chiefs  and  San  Diego 
Chargers  are  out  of  the  run- 
ning. Kansas  City  has  age 
against  it,  while  the  Chargers 
are  young  and  building.  Nei- 
ther will  pose  a threat  to  the 
Raiders  or  Broncos. 

The  East  division 
shapes  up  as  a battle  royal 
between  Dallas,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington. 

DALLAS:  One  rookie 
seldom  makes  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure, 
but  in  the  case  of  Dorsett,  the 
Cowboys  drafted  a Super 
Bowl  championship. 

Coach  Tom  Landry 
feels  the  defense  took  them  to 
the  playoffs  last  season.  In  Ed 
Jones  and  Harvey  Martin  they 
have  the  best  pair  of  young 
linemen  in  the  game.  They’re 
backed  up  by  All-Pro  safeties 
Charlie  Waters  and  Cliff 
Harris.  Roger  Staubach  may 
be  the  key  to  another  Super 
Bowl. 

WASHINGTON:  The  top 

priority  for  the  Redskins  is  to 
improve  the  defense.  The 
“Cver  the  Hill  Gang”  played 
well  during  the  second  half  of 
last  season,  but  they  are  get- 
ting old.  Billy  Kilmer  has  Mike 
Thomas  and  John  Riggins  be- 
hind him  and  a good  back-up 
quarterback  in  Joe  Theis- 
mann.  Calvin  Hill  waits  to  be 
called.  Add  to  this  the  best 
offensive  line  they’ve  had  in  7 
years  and  you  probably  have 
the  NFC  wild  card  team. 

ST.  LOUIS:  Jim  Hart 
operates  behind  the  NFL’s  top 
offensive  line  (17  sacks)  and 
has  Terry  Metcalf  and  Jim  Otis 
in  the  backfield  with  him.  The 
Cardinals,  shut  out  of  the 
playoffs  for  the  first  time  in  3 
years,  are  plotting  a quick 
comeback. 

THE  REST:  The  New 

York  Giants  and  Philadelphia 
Eagles  don’t  have  the 
horsepower  to  outdistance 
the  NFC  East’s  Big  Three. 
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Chicago  . . . that’s  right 
. . . the  Chicago  Bears  are 
going  to  win  the  Central  divi- 
sion title.  Minnesota  has 
played  out  its  string.  The 
Detroit  Lions  are  on  the  up- 
swing along  with  Green  Bay, 
but  . . . Tampa  Bay  will  finish 
at  the  bottom. 

CHICAGO:  Defense  is 
the  name  of  the  game,  and  the 
strength  of  the  defense  is  the 
line.  Although  plagued  with 
injuries  for  most  of  the  sea- 
son, Wally  Chambers  was 
voted  the  lineman  of  the  year 
by  both  the  UPl  and  in  player 
voting.  He’s  joined  on  the  line 
by  team  captain  Jim  Osborne. 
The  Bears  are  developing 
depth  along  the  offensive  line 
and  have  some  of  the  league’s 
most  youthful  starters.  If  the 
Bears  can  come  up  with  some 
consistency  at  quarterback 
they’re  going  to  give  the  rest 
of  the  league  fits. 

MINNESOTA:  The  Vik- 
ings have  been  on  top  for  so 
long  that  it  seems  like  heresy 
even  to  suppose  that  they 
might  lose.  Marvelous  Fran 
Tarkenton  oozes  confidence, 
but  it  looks  as  if  age  might 
have  caught  up  with  the  Pur- 
ple Gang  from  the  north.  To 
add  to  the  Viking  woes.  Chuck 
Foreman,  the  top  offensive 
threat  in  the  NFL,  is  unhappy 
and  wants  to  be  traded. 

DETROIT:  The  Lions’ 
defense  is  fun  to  watch;  they 
swarm  over  their  opponents 
like  bees  to  honey.  New  coach 
Tommy  Hudspeth  plans  to 
stress  fundamentals  and 
speed  in  'll.  The  way  the 
Lions  turned  around  in  ’76, 
Detroit  fans  have  reason  to  be 
optimistic  that  ’77  will  be  the 
year  to  hear  the  Lion  roar. 

THE  REST:  Green  Bay 
is  still  rebuilding.  But  for  the 
first  time  since  he  took  over, 
Bart  Starr  has  draft  choices  to 
work  with.  Tampa  Bay  will  fin- 
ish in  the  cellar,  but  Ricky  Bell 
will  make  them  an  exciting 
team  to  watch. 
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One  of  the  weakest  di- 
visions in  the  NFL,  the  NFC 
West  has  been  and  is  the 
playground  of  the  Rams. 
Other  than  occasional  flashes 
of  brilliance  by  San  Francisco, 
there’s  little  competition. 

LOS  ANGELES:  The 
Rams  will  be  basically  the 
same  team  that  finished  10-3-1 
last  year.  All  the  key  offensive 
players  will  return;  however, 
All-Pro  Merlin  Olsen  who  re- 
tired will  be  missed  on  the  de- 
fensive side. 

The  Ram  team  is  an 
ideal  mix  of  youth  and  experi- 
ence. Ten  rookies  made  the 
'76  squad  and  there  were  21 
players  with  3 years  or  less  of 
playing  experience. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  The 
49ers  are  an  unknown  quantity 
right  now.  They  have  an  all- 
new  front  office,  from  owner 
to  coach.  Joe  Thomas,  noted 
for  making  winners  and  lots  of 
enemies,  is  the  new  general 
manager.  The  49ers  do  have 
some  topnotch  players  and 
may  surprise  the  Rams. 

THE  REST:  Both  Atlan- 
ta and  New  Orleans  finished 
with  3-9  records  and  both  will 
be  looking  for  improvement. 
Hank  Stram  is  in  his  second 
year  at  the  Saints  helm  and  is 
hoping  for  a healthy  Archie 
Manning  at  quarterback.  The 
Falcons  have  a new  coach, 
Leeman  Bennett,  and  an  ex- 
cellent quarterback,  Steve 
Bartkowski.  But  that’s  about  it 
for  Atlanta.  □ 


A Dallas  trip  to  Super  Bowl  XII  may  depend 
on  a strong  defense  anchored  by  linemen 
like  Bob  Breunig.  With  a top  defensive 
squad  and  Tony  Dorsett  on  the  prowl,  Dallas 
may  be  a winner. 


THE  LOOKOUT’S  CORNER 


Pro  football  is  a game  of  the  “Any  given  Sunday  . . .’’ 
philosophy.  But  nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained.  Here  are 
the  predictions  for  ’77; 


AFC: 

EAST: 

1.  BALTIMORE 

2.  NEW  ENGLAND* 

3.  MIAMI 

4.  BUFFALO 

5.  NEW  YORK  JETS 

CENTRAL: 

1.  PITTSBURGH 

2.  CINCINNATI 

3.  CLEVELAND 

4.  HOUSTON 

5.  SEATTLE 

WEST: 

1.  OAKLAND 

2.  DENVER 

3.  SAN  DIEGO 

4.  KANSAS  CITY 


NFC: 

EAST: 

1.  DALLAS 

2.  WASHINGTON* 

3.  ST.  LOUIS 

4.  NEW  YORK  GIANTS 

5.  PHILADELPHIA 

CENTRAL: 

1.  CHICAGO 

2.  MINNESOTA 

3.  DETROIT 

4.  GREEN  BAY 

5.  TAMPA  BAY 

WEST: 

1.  LOS  ANGELES  ' 

2.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

3.  NEW  ORLEANS 

4.  ATLANTA 


SUPER  BOWL  XII  ...  DALLAS  beats  OAKLAND  in  a 
squeaker. 

* Wild  Card 
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Biblical  Cl>aplaii>s 

Chaplain  (LTC)  Allan  M.  Blustein 


THE  ISRAELITE  Army  in  Bible 
times  was  always  accompanied  to 
the  field  by  a priest-chaplain.  The 
first  such  individual  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  was  Phinehas, 
grandson  of  Aaron,  in  the  battle 
with  the  Midianites  (Numbers 
21:6). 

It  was  the  duty  of  the 
priest-chaplain  to  care  for  the  spir- 
itual welfare  of  the  soldiers  and, 
prior  to  the  attack,  to  encourage 
and  inspire  martial  enthusiasm 
(Deuteronomy  20:2-4).  He  went 
into  battle  along  with  the  troops 
and  attended  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant which  was  borne  into  combat 
by  the  Israelite  soldiers. 

The  priest-chaplain’s  train- 
ing prepared  him  to  counter  the 
four  techniques  used  by  most  war- 
ring nations  to  terrorize  their  ene- 
mies: crashing  shields,  sounding 
trumpets,  shouting  battle  cries  and 


CHAPLAIN  (Lt  Col)  ALLAN  M.  BLUSTEIN  is  assigned 
to  Headquarters,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 


trampling  with  their  horses. 

The  priest-chaplain  warned 
his  troops  against  these  battle 
practices  (Deuteronomy  20:3).  He 
exhorted  his  soldiers  to  “let  not 
your  heart  faint  (at  the  trampling 
of  the  horses),’’  “fear  not  (the 
crash  of  the  shields),’’  “nor  be 
alarmed  (at  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pets),’’ and  “neither  be  ye  af- 
frighted (at  the  sound  of  their  battle 
cries)’’ — “for  the  Lord  your  God 
is  He  that  goes  with  you  ...  to 
save  you.’’ 

Bible  commentators  say  that 
the  priest-chaplain  addressed  the 
troops  twice — once  on  the  bounda- 
ry of  the  foe’s  land  and  once  on 
the  battlefield  itself.  Before  enter- 
ing enemy  territory,  he  told  who 
was  qualified  for  exemption  from 
war — namely,  he  who  has  built  a 
house  but  has  not  dedicated  it  yet; 
he  who  has  planted  a vineyard  but 
has  not  tasted  of  its  fruit  yet;  he 
who  is  fearful  and  fainthearted 
(lest  his  cowardice  melt  his 


brother’s  heart  as  it  has  his  own) 
(Deuteronomy  20:5-8). 

It  wasn’t  sufficient  for  the 
priest-chaplain  merely  to  list  the 
criteria  for  exemption — he  also  had 
to  be  capable  of  determining  the 
various  factors  involved  in  each 
particular  case.  The  Talmud  elabo- 
rates on  this  theme  and  makes  even 
further  distinctions  between  obli- 
gatory wars  (those  commanded  by 
Holy  Writ  such  as  Joshua’s  in  the 
conquest  of  Canaan)  and  voluntary 
wars  (such  as  those  waged  by  the 
House  of  David). 

The  priest-chaplain  had  to 
be  attuned  to  the  needs  of  his  men 
so  that  he  could  better  assist  and 
counsel  them  as  individuals.  The 
job  entailed  far  more  than  just 
leading  the  troops  in  prayer  for 
victory. 

Today’s  Army  chaplain  is  a 
worthy  successor  to  his  ancient 
forebears,  because  he  too  fills  nu- 
merous and  vital  roles  in  minister- 
ing to  his  parish.  □ 


General  Happenings 

Below  is  a list  of  famous  Army  generals  in  American  his- 
tory. Using  the  list  on  the  right,  see  if  you  can  match  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  with  the  persons,  events,  sayings  or  publica- 
tions with  which  they  were  associated. 


1. 

George  Marshall 

A. 

June  25,  1876 

2. 

.lohn  Pershing 

B. 

Tippecanoe 

3. 

George  Patton 

C. 

Orville  Wright  was  the  teacher 

4. 

William  Henry  Harrison 

D. 

"Ben  Hur" 

5. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

E. 

Nobel  Peace  Prize 

6. 

Douglas  MacArthur 

F. 

Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

7. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

G. 

Rough  Riders 

8. 

Walter  Reed 

H. 

Bonus  Army 

9. 

Lew  Wallace 

1. 

Pancho  Villa 

10. 

Leonard  Wood 

J. 

Selective  Service 

11. 

Enoch  H.  Crowder 

K. 

Democrat  Presidential 

12. 

George  A.  Custer 

candidate  1880 

13. 

Winfield  Scott  Hancock 

L. 

Red  Ball  Express 

14. 

Omar  Bradley 

M. 

"Crusade  in  Europe" 

15. 

Henry  (Hap)  Arnold 

N. 

"Let  us  have  peace” 

0. 

mosquito 

Name  Game 


Match  each  person’s  real  name  with  the  celebrity’s  name. 

1. 

Stanley  Applehaum 

A.  Marlene  Dietrich 

2. 

Frederick  Austerlitz 

B.  Sugar  Ray  Robinson 

3. 

Norma  .lean  Baker 

C.  Jerry  Lewis 

4. 

Dianne  Belmont 

D.  Woody  Allen 

5. 

Samuel  Clemens 

E.  Lauren  Bacall 

6. 

Claude  William  Duken- 

F.  Tony  Curtis 

field 

G.  Redd  Foxx 

7. 

Emmanuel  Goldberg 

H.  John  Wayne 

8. 

Frances  Giimm 

1.  Roy  Rogers 

9. 

Allen  Stewart  Knnigsherg 

J.  Fred  Astaire 

10. 

Benny  Kiibelsky 

K.  W.C.  Fields 

11. 

Archibald  Leach 

L.  Lucille  Ball 

12. 

Joseph  Levitch 

M.  Edward  G.  Robinson 

13. 

Magdalene  von  Losch 

N.  Judy  Garland 

14. 

Marrion  Morrison 

0.  Boris  Karloff 

15. 

Betty  Perske 

P.  Robert  Goulet 

16. 

William  Henry  Pratt 

Q.  Marilyn  Monroe 

17. 

.lohn  FIrny  Sanford 

R.  Cary  Grant 

18. 

Bernie  Schwartz 

S.  Mark  Twain 

19. 

Leonard  Slye 

T.  Jack  Benny 

20. 

Walker  Smith 

Horse  Heroes 


Here’s  a list  of  famous  horses.  Try  naming  their  famous 
owners. 

1.  Traveler  2.  Buttermilk  3.  Black  Jack  4.  Diablo  5.  Silver  6.  Trigger  7.  Topper 
8.  Champion  9.  Scout 


Where  In  the  Army  Are  You? 

Pictured  below  are  some  points-of-interest  that  are  well 
known  about  the  Army.  Can  you  identify  them? 


3.. 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


The  guns  had  fallen  silent  at 

Appomattox.  Only  the  actual  ceremony  of 
surrender  remained  before  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  would  lay  down  their  arms. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  in  his  dirty  private’s  blouse, 
faced  Robert  E.  Lee  in  dress  uniform. 

Standing  just  behind  Grant,  a Union  officer 
in  a colonel’s  coat  aroused  confusion  and  hostility 


JOHN  KOSTER,  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Record,  Is  a 
free-lance  writer.  He's  co-author  of  the  recently  published  McGraw-Hill  book, 
"Burglar-proof,  A Complete  Guide  to  Home  Security." 


among  the  humiliated  Confederates.  He  was  a 
strange-looking  Union  officer,  with  golden-brown 
skin,  dark  slanting  eyes  and  coarse  black  hair.  His 
jet-black  moustache  dropped  its  draggling  wings 
over  a full  mouth  and  sparse  goatee.  Some  of  the 
Confederates  suspected  that  Grant  had  brought  a 
light-skinned  black  man  along  in  his  entourage  to 
insult  them,  perhaps  to  seize  Lee’s  sword. 

But  Lee,  a soldier  of  broader  experience, 
stared  briefly  at  the  dark-skinned  Union  colonel  and 
realized  that  no  retribution  for  slavery  was 
intended. 
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John  Koster 


As  later  reported  in  a personal  memoir  by 
that  Union  colonel,  Lee  smiled  graciously,  extended 
his  hand  and  said,  “I  am  glad  to  see  one  real 
American  here.” 

“We  are  all  Americans,”  the  colonel  replied, 
taking  Lee’s  hand  warmly  in  his  own. 

Later,  when  Grant’s  hand  shook  with 
emotion  signing  the  articles  ending  the  bloodiest 
war  in  American  history,  the  colonel  copied  out  the 
document  in  his  own  immaculate  handwriting. 

“I  called  to  (brevet)  General  Parker, 
secretary  on  my  staff,  for  writing  materials,  and 


commenced  writing  out  the  terms,”  Grant  wrote  in 
his  memoirs.  “The  original  was  then  transcribed  by 
General  Parker  upon  official  headed  paper  and  a 
copy  was  furnished  General  Lee.” 

Brevet  General  Ely  Samuel  Parker,  Grant’s 
military  secretary,  was  more  than  just  a copyist. 

He  was  a licensed  civil  engineer,  a pioneer 
ethnologist,  an  officer  who  had  commanded  troops 
in  action,  and  one  of  the  few  confidants  of  the  shy 
and  quiet  Grant.  Parker  was,  as  Lee  had  perceived, 
an  American  Indian. 

Nothing  about  the  first  10  years  of  Ely 
Parker’s  life  indicated  that  he  would  someday  be  a 
general  and  an  important  architect  of  government 
Indian  policy. 

Parker  was  born  on  the  Seneca  Indian 
Reservation  at  Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  in  1828.  Raised 
in  a conservative  Seneca  family,  he  spoke  their 
language  and  had  never  gone  to  the  white  man’s 
schools.  He  spoke  English  badly  when  he  spoke  it 
at  all,  and  this  led  Army  officers,  at  a post  where 
he  worked  as  a stableboy,  to  tease  him.  The  shy, 
resentful  boy  decided  that  he  didn’t  want  to  be 
teased.  He  enrolled  in  a missionary  school  and  later 
at  the  Aurora  Academy  where  he  learned  to  read 
and  write  with  great  diligence  and  considerable 
success. 

While  browsing  in  a bookstore  in  Albany, 
young  Parker  bumped  into  Lew  Henry  Morgan,  a 
clubman  and  pioneer  ethnologist.  Morgan  wanted  to 
study  the  life  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  including  the 
Senecas,  to  preserve  an  accurate  account  of  their 
religion,  political  system  and  legends.  The  two 
became  fast  friends  and  collaborated  on  the 
project — Parker  acting  as  Morgan’s  interpreter,  host 
and  an  active  researcher  in  his  own  right. 

The  book  that  resulted  from  their  joint 
efforts,  “League  of  the  Ho-de-no-sau-nee”, 
published  in  1851,  was  the  first  objective  study  of 
an  Indian  tribe.  Its  accurate  yet  idealized  picture  of 
traditional  Indian  life  influenced  such  diverse  19th 
Century  thinkers  as  Philosopher  Henry  Adams  and 
Eriederich  Engels,  the  co-founder  of  modern 
communism. 

Through  Morgan’s  friendship  and  his  own 
natural  talents  and  energies,  Parker  became 
something  of  a spokesman  for  his  people.  At  one 
time  he  journeyed  to  Washington,  D.C.,  met  the 
venerable  but  still  charming  Dolley  Madison,  and 
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This  Mathew  Brady 
photo  of  Grant’s  staff 
shows  the  General, 
seated  second  from 
left,  and  his  close 
friend  and  aide, 

Gen  Ely  Parker, 
seated  second 
from  far  right. 


developed  a taste  for  the  role  of  spokesman  for  the 
Indian. 

Pleased  with  his  abilities  to  cope  with  the 
white  man’s  educational  system,  Parker  decided  to 
become  a lawyer  so  he  could  better  serve  his 
people  in  litigation  over  land  rights. 

Parker  was  able  to  land  a job  at  a law  office 
in  Ellicottville,  N.Y.,  where  he  worked  for  3 years 
as  a clerk  while  “reading  the  law’’ — the  standard 
way  men  became  lawyers  in  the  early  19th  Century. 
The  diligent  young  Indian  picked  up  enough 
knowledge  to  pass  the  bar  examination,  but  he 
found  that  his  time  had  been  wasted.  Only  white 
male,  U.S.  citizens  could  be  admitted  to  practice 
law  in  New  York. 

Stumped  in  his  attempts  at  becoming  a 
lawyer,  Parker  cast  around  trying  to  find  which  of 
the  learned  professions  would  accept  an  Indian.  He 
discovered  there  were  no  restrictions  on  Indians 
becoming  engineers.  He  applied  to  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  studied  civil  engineering. 
His  sharp  mind  and  obsession  with  hard  work 
brought  success  again. 

After  graduation,  Parker  found  work  on  the 
system  of  canals  then  being  built  throughout  the 
eastern  United  States.  His  knowledge  of  hydraulic 
locks  and  dams  took  him  all  over  America.  In 
Galena,  III.,  he  made  a friend  who,  unlikely  as  it 
then  seemed,  helped  him  temporarily  rise  to  the  top 
of  white  society.  The  friend  was  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Ulysses  Grant’s  memoirs  reflect  his  sadness 
at  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Indians  in  California  and 
elsewhere.  He  and  Parker  undoubtedly  had  a lot  to 
talk  about  through  the  long,  peaceful  evenings  in 
Galena. 

The  Civil  War  interrupted  Grant’s  quiet  life 
in  Galena  and  propelled  the  forgotten  soldier  to 
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fame  and  power  at  Shiloh  and  Vicksburg.  Parker 
wanted  to  join  up  too,  but  the  Army  didn’t  accept 
Indians  as  officers,  engineering  degree  or  not. 

Parker  wrote  a letter  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Lincoln’s  crusty  Secretary  of  War,  offering  to  raise 
a regiment  of  civilized  Iroquois  warriors  to  fight  for 
the  Union.  The  reply  was  such  a terse  put-down 
that  it’s  surprising  he  didn’t  join  the  Confederacy 
instead. 

The  Confederates  in  fact,  had  plenty  of 
Indians  on  their  side,  including  a whole  corps  from 
the  then  Indian  Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  a 
Cherokee  brigadier  general.  Stand  Watie.  The  New 
York  Tribune,  a pro-union  newspaper,  called  the 
Confederate  Indians  “the  aboriginal  corps  of 
Tomahawkers  and  scalpers.’’ 

Nevertheless,  the  Union  did  use  Indians.  For 
example,  three  regiments  of  Indian  home  guards 
from  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Indian  Territory 
were  organized  and  fought  for  the  Union  cause. 

The  one  Union  official  who  still  answered 
Parker’s  letters  was  his  friend  Grant.  When  Grant 
won  acclaim  at  Shiloh,  he  tried  to  get  Parker  into 
the  Army  as  his  aide.  After  bucking  red  tape  for 
several  months,  Parker  received  his  commission  as 
a captain  of  engineers  in  1863.  He  became  Grant’s 
aide  and  ultimately  his  military  secretary. 

The  troops  referred  to  him,  ominously,  as 
“The  Indian,’’  but  he  was  a respected  officer. 

At  the  battle  of  Spotsylvania,  Parker 
probably  saved  Grant’s  life  by  grabbing  his  bridle 
as  Grant’s  horse  was  wandering  out  from  cover 
into  the  field  of  fire. 

Parker’s  role  in  Lee’s  surrender  marked  the 
high  point  of  his  Civil  War  career.  He  enjoyed 
military  life  and  decided  to  remain  in  the  Army. 

Parker  spent  the  next  4 years  representing 
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the  Army  at  various  conferences  with  Indian 
leaders  of  the  Plains  tribes.  Though  he  couldn’t 
speak  any  of  their  languages,  his  understanding  of 
Indian  etiquette  and  custom  made  him  a valuable 
asset  in  peace-keeping  efforts. 

In  1869,  when  General  Grant  went  to  the 
White  House,  he  summoned  his  old  friend  Ely 
Parker  to  a new  mission.  The  Seneca  general  left 
the  Army  in  1869  to  become  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  civilian  official  responsible  for 
government-Indian  relations.  Parker  was  the  first 
Indian  to  hold  this  post,  and  until  the  late  1950s, 
the  last. 

Grant  and  Parker  inherited  several  Indian 
wars  from  the  previous  administration.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA),  once  part  of  the  War 
Department,  had  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  1849,  where  it  was 
exploited. 

The  pattern  that  emerged,  with  variations, 
went  something  like  this:  Some  civilian  agents 
cheated  the  Indians  out  of  their  treaty-pledged  food 
rations.  Hungry  and  infuriated  Indians  went  on  the 
warpath,  sometimes  killing  hapless  settlers.  The 
Army  pursued  them,  a fight  ensued,  and  soldiers 
and  Indians  were  killed.  The  victors  herded  the 
disgruntled  survivors  back  to  their  reservations. 

And  the  civilian  agents  started  cheating  the  Indians 
again,  beginning  another  cycle. 

Parker  and  Grant,  both  politically  naive  old 
soldiers,  tried  to  change  this.  They  were  aided  in 
developing  a more  enlightened  Indian  policy  by  the 
work  of  others,  including  James  Harlan  (Andrew 
Johnson’s  Secretary  of  the  Interior),  Episcopal 
Bishop  Henry  B.  Whipple,  and  General  Alfred 
Sully,  who  pushed  the  idea  of  recruiting  agents 
from  religious  groups.  A Board  of  Commissioners 
was  set  up  to  keep  an  eye  on  dealings  with  the 
Indians.  Members  of  religious  groups  were  sought 
to  serve  as  Indian  agents,  on  the  theory  that  they 
would  be  less  apt  to  cheat  the  Indians  than  those 
who  owed  their  jobs  to  political  jobbery. 

The  high  point  of  Parker’s  tenure  at  the  BIA 
came  in  1870,  when  he  welcomed  the  two  Sioux 
chiefs.  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail,  to  Washington 
City.  There  was  a reception  for  them  at  the  White 
House,  where  they  feasted  on  strawberries  and  ice 
cream  and  met  Grant  and  foreign  dignitaries. 

Unfortunately,  Parker  also  got  the  thankless 
job  of  explaining  to  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail 
that  the  treaty  they  had  signed  in  1868  had  been 
misinterpreted,  and  that  they  weren’t  legally 
entitled  to  what  they  thought  they  were.  Parker  and 
Grant  promised  to  do  what  they  could  to  rectify 
matters. 

Parker  also  thwarted  the  Big  Horn  Mining 
Association  in  its  first  efforts  to  evict  the  Indians 
from  the  Montana  hills,  where,  a few  years  later. 
General  Custer  met  his  fate.  But  time  was  running 
out  for  Parker.  The  politicians,  whose  power-base 


he  had  disrupted  while  trying  to  clean  up  the  BIA, 
were  watching  for  their  chance  to  bring  him  down. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  Parker’s  enemies  saw 
their  chance.  Congressmen  linked  with  the  "Indian 
Ring’’ — bribe  takers  who  appointed  crooked  Indian 
agents — delayed  food  appropriations  for  the  western 
tribes.  Starvation  loomed  for  the  tribes  at  peace 
with  the  United  States. 

Parker  headed  off  the  starvation  and  possible 
warfare  by  the  most  direct  means  available.  He 
purchased  supplies  on  credit  without  advertising  for 
bids  and  arranged  for  transportation  at  prices  in 
excess  of  the  going  rate  to  ensure  that  the  food 
would  arrive  on  time. 

Parker  had  headed  off  a probable  Indian  war, 
but  his  political  enemies  seized  on  his  cavalier 
disregard  for  legal  technicalities  to  revile  him  in  the 
press  as  a "barbaric  heathen,’’  guilty  of  fraud  and 
improvidence. 

Parker  was  hauled  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  an 
official  inquiry.  He  was  cleared,  and,  in  fact, 
thanked  for  acting  to  head  off  trouble  with  the 
tribes.  But  criticism  in  the  press  continued,  aimed 
more  at  Parker’s  race  and  beliefs,  than  at  his 
actions. 

On  March  3,  1871,  after  Parker  was  cleared, 
the  House  of  Representatives  tacked  a rider  on  an 
Indian  appropriations  bill  that  put  the  ax  to  Indian 
sovereignty.  "Hereafter,  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe 
will  be  recognized  as  an  Independent  power  with 
whom  the  United  States  may  contract  by  treaty,’’ 
the  statement  said,  wiping  out  treaty-making  as 
established  by  the  founding  fathers  and  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  legislation,  while 
questionable  on  legal  grounds,  suited  the  temper  of 
the  times. 

The  bad  faith  shown  in  the  legislation,  and 
continued  attacks  on  his  race  and  beliefs,  led  to 
Parker’s  resignation  as  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  1871.  He  told  friends  that  he  was  leaving 
because  he  couldn’t  do  anything  to  help  the  Indians 
in  a climate  of  corruption  and  because  attacks  on 
him  were  embarrassing  to  his  friend.  President 
Grant. 

Fate  was  ironic.  Parker  moved  to  New  York 
and  made  a small  fortune  in  the  world  of  business 
and  finance,  while  Grant’s  administration  was 
bedeviled  with  false  friends  who  dragged  his  name 
through  endless  scandals  involving  post  office  jobs, 
whiskey  taxes,  railroad  stock  and  Indians. 

The  war  that  Parker  had  headed  off  in  1870 
flared  in  1876,  when  Custer  died  at  the  Little  Big 
Horn  and  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia 
was  rocked  by  the  news  of  the  19th  Century’s 
bloodiest  Indian  battle. 

Had  Parker  not  been  hounded  from  office, 
the  Little  Big  Horn  tragedy  might  have  been 
averted,  and  Grant’s  good  intentions  might  today  be 
remembered  with  honor  through  the  skill  and 
dedication  of  his  friend,  "The  Indian.’’  □ 
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humor  is  alive  and  perking  on  the  Army 
publications  circuit.  Here  are  two  by  SSgt 
Mike  Furr  in  the  Communicator  of  the  1st 
Signal  Brigade,  Korea. 


“I  was  so  proud  of  you  getting 
the  Silver  Star, 

I went  out  and  had  it  bronzed.” 


“Brave? — I’ii  say! 

Once  he  went  through  the  express  iane 
in  the  PX  with  eleven  items.” 


Guide  for  Career  Evaluators 

(From  the  Fort  Lewis  Ranger) 

Raters,  endorsers  and  reviewers  are  working  off  a new  chart  these  days.  The  beauty  is  that  it's  equally  helpful  as  a guide 
to  figuring  OERs,  EERs  and  civilian  employee  appraisal  forms.  These  are  all  descriptive  ratings,  so  you’ll  have  to  use 
your  own  judgment  to  translate  them  into  numerical  scores. 

PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 


Performance 

ABOVE 

Factors 

OUTSTANDING 

AVERAGE 

AVERAGE 

MARGINAL 

UNSAtiSFACTORY 

QUALITY 

Leaps  tall 
buildings  with  a 
single  bound. 

Must  take  run- 
ning start  to  leap 
tall  buildings. 

Can  only  leap  over 
a short  building 
with  no  spires. 

Crashes  into  build- 
ings when  trying  to 
jump  over  them. 

Cannot  recognize 
buildings  at  all, 
much  less  jump 
over  them. 

TIMELINESS 

Is  faster  than  a 
speeding  bullet. 

Is  fast  as  a speed- 
ing bullet. 

Would  you  believe 
a slow  bullet? 

Is  all  barrel,  no 
bullet. 

While  attempting 
to  fire  bullet, 
shoots  self  in  foot. 

INITIATIVE 

Is  stronger  than 
locomotive. 

Is  stronger  than  a 
bull  elephant. 

Is  stronger  than  a 
bull. 

Shoots  the  bull. 

Smells  like  a bull. 

ADAPTABILITY 

Walks  on  water. 

Walks  on  water 
only  in  emergen- 
cies. 

Smart  enough  to 
duck  in  and  out  of 
the  rain. 

Walks  like  a duck. 

Passes  water  in 
emergencies. 

COMMUNICATION 

Talks  with  God. 

Talks  with  St. 
Peter. 

Talks  to  himself. 

Argues  with  himself 

. Loses  those  argu- 
ments with  himself. 
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• Army  National  CTuardsmen  in  career  man- 
agement field  11  can  plan  on  taking  their  skill 
qualification  tests  beginning  in  April  1978.  . . . 
MOSs  involved  are  IIB  , IIC  , IID  and  HE  .... 
Soldier's  Manuals  for  those  MOSs  should 
already  be  in  hand  or  on  the  way. . . .Check 
with  your  unit  commander . 

• Dependents  of  veterans  whose  deaths  or 
permanent  total  disabilities  were  service- 
connected.  . .and  those  spouses  and  children  of 
servicemen  missing  in  action  or  prisoners  of 
war. . .may  be  eligible  for  up  to  45  months  of 
Veterans  Administration  (VA)  tuition  assis- 
tance. . . .VA  also  has  available  educational 
loans  of  up  to  $ 1,500  per  academic  year  for 
eligible  persons.  . . .For  additional  information 
contact  your  local  VA  office. 


• World  Championship  Pentathlon  competi- 
tion will  be  held  October  1-5  at  Fort  Sam  Hou- 
ston , Tex  . . . home  of  the  U . S . Modern  Penta- 
thlon Training  Center  . . . .U  .S  . team  will  com- 
pete against  athletes  from  around  the  world  in 
five  events. . .riding,  fencing,  pistol  shooting, 
swimming  and  cross  country. . . .Junior  World 
Championship  will  take  place  at  the  same  time . 

. . .For  first  time,  women  have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  their  own  world  competition . 

• Complete  revision  of  DOD  Directive  5500.7 
"Standards  of  Conduct"  is  designed  to  improve 
procedures  for  monitoring  and  enforcing  stand- 
ards of  conduct  for  both  military  and  civilian 
persons. . . .Provides  detailed  information  on 
conflicts  of  interest  and  tightens  legal  and 
ethical  standards . 


FOR  NEW  SOLDIERS 


Each  month,  SOLDIERS  puts  items  of  interest  for  new  soldiers  in  this  column.  All  soldiers  interested  in  what's 
happening  at  Army  training  activites  are  invited  to  read  and  contribute.  Action  photos  of  training,  and  useful 
facts  new  soldiers  should  know  are  welcome.  Address:  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria  VA,  22314,  ATTN: 
NEW  SOLDIERS. 


You  Should  Know  About  Article  15’s 

An  Article  15,  non-judicial  punishment,  is  an  administrative 
action.  It  may  be  given  to  a soldier  by  his  commander  for  minor 
violations  of  regulations.  It's  not  a Federal  conviction,  so  it 
doesn't  result  in  a criminal  record. 

The  commander  cannot  give  a soldier  an  Article  15  unless  the 
soldier  agrees.  And  even  if  the  soldier  does  agree,  he  can  still 
appeal  after  he  has  learned  what  the  punishment  is  going  to  be. 

Punishment  may  include  being  "busted"  (reduced  in  rank) , 
made  to  do  extra  duties , put  in  correctional  custody , or  made  to 
forfeit  some  pay  (a  fine) . 

A permanent  record  is  kept  in  all  soldiers  Official  Military 
Personnel  File  (OMPF)  . If  a soldier  has  over  3 years  of  service 
the  record  is  also  a permanent  part  of  the  soldier's  field  201  File. 
If  less  than  3 years  of  service , the  record  is  removed  from  the 
soldier's  201  File  if  he  leaves  the  service  or  if  2 years  have 
elapsed  since  the  offense.  Even  in  these  cases,  a permanent  re- 
cord is  maintained  in  the  OMPF . 


Pole -cats 
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□ The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  that  Americans  now  spend 
more  on  transportation  than  they  do  on  food.  Twenty -one  percent 
of  our  incomes  goes  toward  transportation,  while  only  20.1  per- 
cent is  spent  on  food.  The  Government  attributes  the  increase  to 
expenditures  connected  with  automobiles — namely  vehicle  pur- 
chases, finance  charges,  maintenance  costs  and  gasoline. 

• Catalytic  converters  are  now  being  installed  on  about  90  per- 
cent of  all  new  automobiles . The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  found  that  these  muffler-type  devices  reduce  hydrocarbons 
by  90  percent  and  carbon  monoxide  by  85  percent.  Both  are  harm- 
ful pollutants. 

If  your  car  is  equipped  with  a catalytic  converter,  you  prob- 
ably know  that  it  also  requires  unleaded  gasoline.  Never  sub- 
stitute with  leaded  gasoline  be- 
cause it  can  ruin  the  converter. 

• The  use  of  air  conditioning  re- 
duces your  fuel  economy  by  as 
much  as  20  percent.  Not  to  men- 
tion that  it  increases  the  weight 
of  the  automobile.  Every  addi- 
tional 100  pounds  of  weight  decreas- 
es mileage  performance  by  as  much 
as  . 2 miles  per  gallon . 


□ In  some  states,  if  you  have 
questions  about  your  car , you  now 
can  call  an  auto  hotline.  A consu- 
mer can  obtain  the  defect-history 
of  a car  model  he's  considering 
buying  or  get  answers  to  ques- 
tions about  product  recalls . The 
service  is  a pilot  program  but 
the  National  Highway  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Administration  hopes 
to  set  up  a nationwide  program . 

The  auto  hotline  is  available 
to  people  in  Connecticut;  Delaware; 
District  of  Columbia;  Maryland; 
New  Jersey;  New  York  City;  Long 
Island  and  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  North 
Carolina;  southern  Ohio  (513  and 
614  area  codes);  Pennsylvania; 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

The  number  for  Washington , 
D.C.  is  426-0123.  The  toll  free 
number  for  all  of  the  other  loca- 
tions listed  is  800-424-9393. 


□ Motorcycles  are  going  through 

□ If  youive  got  orders  to  U .S  . Army  Europe  and  you're  plan-  ! 

a booming  popularity . Registra- 

ning  on  having  your  car  shipped  over,  you  better  know  what's 

tions  are  up  734  percent  since 

in  store  for  you . 

1961.  Before  you  are  tempted  to 

Insurance  rates  in  Germany  vary  according  to  your  age,  i 

buy  one,  remember  that  most  mo- 

grade  and  marital  status,  and  what's  more,  they're  considerably 

torcycle  accidents  involve  cars 

more  expensive.  Expect  to  pay 

whose  drivers  don't  see  the  mo- 

at  least  double  the  premium  /\ 

torcycle . 

you're  paying  in  the  States . If  / \ 

If  you're  riding  a motorcycle 

you're  single  under  25  years  / \ 

at  39  miles  per  hour  and  hit  a sta- 

of  age,  your  premium  rates  will  / \ 

tionary  object,  the  impact  would 

probably  be  three  to  four  times  / \ 

be  like  falling  from  a three-story- 

greater . / \ 

building  or  about  30  feet.  Most 

If  you  have  a valid  state-  / \ 

accidents  involve  people  under 

side  driver's  license,  you  won't  / \ 

20,  on  straight  roads,  between 

have  to  take  a driving  test , but  / \ 

3 and  7 p .m  . on  weekends  and 

you  will  have  to  passav^itten  / \ 

within  15  miles  of  the  rider's 

test . Know  the  international  / \ 

home. 

road  sip-ns  and  traffic  rules.  / \ 

(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  53,  56) 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


• MAX-WAC  joins  REFORGER'77 Army 

Research  Institute  has  expanded  MAX-WAC 
testing  to  include  impact  women  soldiers  may 
have  on  units  during  field  training. . .under 
combat  conditions. . . .Units  of  the  1st  Infantry 
Division , taking  part  in  REFORGER , are  being 
evaluated  in  connection  with  this  effort. 


• Beginning  October  1,  1978,  all  enlisted 
women  will  be  spending  some  of  their  clothing 
maintenance  allowance  on  fatigue  uniforms. . . . 
Fatigues  became  an  initial-issue  item  for  women 
last  October. . . .Women  who  entered  Army 
before  October  1,  1976  and  did  not  receive 
fatigue  uniforms. . .and  are  assigned  to  jobs 
requiring  fatigues. . .are  eligible  to  have 
uniforms  issued  until  next  October. 


• Army  announces  easing  of  weight 
restrictions  on  shipment  of  household  goods 
to  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Panama  Canal  Zone. . . . 
Check  with  your  housing  office  for  dates  when 
full  weight  allowances  will  be  authorized. 


• Skilled  Hands  for  Independence,  a block 
of  four  13-cent  stamps. . .commemorating  the 
skills  of  American  civilians  supporting  troops 
during  the  war  for  independence. . .was  issued 
in  Cincinnati  on  July  4. 
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Highlights  of  Views  and  Policies 
on  Army  Training  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
General  Bernard  W.  Rogers 

• The  mission  of  today's  Total  Army  is  to  maintain  a state 
of  readiness  which  provides  an  effective  deterrent  to  aggression 
and  which  assures  our  ability  to  fight  and  win  should  deterrence 
fail.  The  keyto  maintaining  that  level  of  readiness  is,  in  a word, 
training. 

• First,  we  must  all  recognize  that  training  is  our  number- 
one  priority.  Command  emphasis  and  the  personal  interest  and 
participation  of  commanders  at  all  levels  is  essential  to  ensure 
that  training  receives  the  attention  necessary  to  attain  our 
training  goals. 

• Second,  our  training  must  be  systematic  and  we  must 
use  the  products  provided  by  the  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doc- 
trine Command  (TRADOC)  to  assist  our  efforts.  Our  training 
system  is  a task-based.  Army-wide  standard  system.  The  Sol- 
diers Manual  and  the  Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program 
(ARTEP)  prescribe  specific  training  goals;  the  Skill  Qualification 
Test  (SQT)  and  the  ARTEP  provide  the  means  to  measure  our 
progress  toward  those  goals. 

• The  Army  must  train  as  it  will  fight.  We  must  decentra- 
lize training  and  ensure  that  junior  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  play  an  appropriate  role  in  it.  Our  soldiers  fight 
first  as  individuals,  then  as  teams  or  crews,  squads,  platoons. 

• Survival  on  the  modern  battlefield  requires  that  indiv- 
duals  and  small  units  be  capable  of  operating  independently, 
but  in  concert  with  each  other.  Each  element  must  be  respon- 
sive to  its  own  leader.  Our  training  effort  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  these  basic  combat  elements  are  led  by  noncommis- 
sioned officers  and  junior  officers. 

• Every  leader  must  be  the  trainer  of  those  he  leads.  We 
must  ensure  that  he  is  given  the  resources — particularly  the 
time — needed  to  conduct  the  training;  we  must  follow-up  to 
measure  the  progress;  and  we  must  ensure  that  every  leader 
accepts  responsibility  for  training  his  people. 

• Above  all  else,  we  must  be  constantly  mindful  that  the 
Army  is  no  better  than  its  individual  soldiers. 

• Our  training  goal  must  be  to  produce  a professional 
soldier  who  counts  himself  an  important  member  of  a team  and 
who  understands  his  responsibilities  to  himself  and  to  his  unit. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  47) 

General  Happenings:  1.  E George  Marshall  was  the  only  general  to  win  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  2.  I John  "Black  Jack"  Pershing  led  the  expedition  against  Pancho 
Villa  in  Mexico.  3.  L George  Patton  set  up  a supply  system  during  World  War  II 
called  the  Red  Ball  Express.  4.  B William  Henry  Harrison  led  U.S.  troops  in  the  Battle 
of  Tippecanoe.  5.  N "Let  us  have  peace"  was  Ulysses  S.  Grant’s  campaign  slogan 
the  first  time  he  ran  for  President.  6.  H After  World  War  I.  Douglas  MacArthur  was 
credited  with  breaking  up  the  Bonus  Army  demonstrations.  7.  M Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower wrote  "Crusade  in  Europe."  8.  O Walter  Reed  proved  that  yellow  fever  is 
transmitted  by  mosquitos.  9.  D Lew  Wallace  wrote  the  epic  novel  "Ben  Hur."  10. 
G While  still  a colonel.  Leonard  Wood  commanded  the  famous  Rough  Riders  in 
Cuba.  11.  J Enoch  H.  Crowder  became  the  first  director  of  the  Selective  Service 
in  1917.  12.  A The  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  "Custer's  last  stand."  occurred  June 
25.  1876.  13.  K Winfield  Scott  Hancock  was  the  Democrat  Presidential  candidate 
who  lost  to  James  A.  Garfield  in  1880.  14.  F The  first  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  was  Omar  Bradley.  15.  C Orville  Wright  taught  Henry  (Hap)  Arnold  how  to 
fly  an  airplane.  Arnold  later  became  the  commanding  general  of  the  Army  Air  Corps 
during  World  War  II.  Where  In  the  Army  are  you?:  1.  Command  and  General  Staff 
College.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  2.  James  Forrestal  Building,  Washington,  D C.  3. 
Fort  Riley  Historical  Museum,  Fort  Riley.  Kans.  Name  Game:  1.  P 2.  J 3.  Q 4.  L 
5.  S 6.  K 7.  M 8.  N 9.  D 10.  T 11.  R 12.  C 13.  A 14.  H 15.  E 16.  O 17.  G 18.  F 
19.  I 20.  B Horae  Heroes:  1.  Robert  E.  Lee  2.  Dale  Evans  3.  U.S.  Army  4.  Cisco 
Kid  5.  Lone  Ranger  6.  Roy  Rogers  7.  Hopalong  Cassidy  8.  Gene  Autry  9.  Tonto. 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  53,  54) 


• Tankers  and  other  gfround 
combat  vehicle  crewmen  will  get 
new  uniforms . . . . U . S . Army 
Natick  Research  and  Development 
Command  (NARADCOM)  is 
designing  the  one-piece  uniform 
to  meet  special  needs  of  men  in 
these  jobs. . . .Uniform  of  flame- 
resistant  material  will  have 
"breathing"  capability  to  help 
prevent  abnormal  build-up  of 
body  heat  in  hot  and  temperate 
weather. . . .Special  pockets, 
attachments  and  safety  features 
will  be  built  in . . . .NARADCOM 
officials  say  development  of  new 
uniform  should  be  completed  in 
1979. 


• SQT  scores  success. . . .More 
than  60  percent  of  first  5,000 
soldiers  taking  skill  qualification 
tests  for  record  achieved  verifica- 
tion. . . .Twelve  soldiers  racked  up 
a perfect  score. 


FAMILY  SERVICES  AVAILABLE 

Non-command-sponsored  dependents  of  young  soldiers. . .E1-E4 
under  2 years  of  service. . .are  passing  up  many  benefits  and 
services  because  they  don't  understand  their  status. . . .Army 
officials  say  people  in  that  category  are  entitled  to  same  medical. 
Commissary  and  PX  benefits  as  command-sponsored  families. . . . 
Only  restrictions  are  on  Government  housing  (including  leased) , 
furniture  and  transportation  to  and  from  the  U .S  . . . .All  other 
pay  and  allowances,  post  facilities  and  service  organizations 
available  to  command-sponsored  families  are  also  available  to 
non-command-sponsored  families. . . .Warning:  Adequate  housing 
overseas  on  the  local  economy  is  often  difficult  to  find  and  expen- 
sive. . . .Before  moving  your  family  overseas,  make  sure  you 
have  a place  for  them  to  stay. . . .All  personnel,  regardless  of 
status,  must  contact  local  Housing  Referral  Office. . .before  rent- 
ing or  moving  family  into  economy  quarters. 

USAR  POSTAL  TRAINING 

"Rain  nor  snow  nor  stress  of  battle ..."  Army  Reserve  is  placing 
increased  emphasis  on  readiness  of  Reserve  Component  postal 
units. . . .As  a result  of  the  Congress-mandated  inactivation  of 
CONUS  active  Army  postal  units. . .the  Reserve  and  U .S  . Postal 
Service  developed  a 3-6  year  training  program  to  update  Reserve 
postal  units. . . .Program  is  designed  to  achieve  and  maintain  pro- 
ficiency in  postal  functions.  Emphasis  will  be  on  "hands-on" 
training  and  support  of  CONUS  field  exercises. 


• Soldiers , left , at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md. , load  M168  20mm  cannon  for 
test  firing. . . .Cannon  is  part  of  Vulcan  Air 
Defense  System  being  tested  by  U .S . Army 
Test  and  Evaluation  Command . . . .Vulcan  is  a 
self-propelled  antiaircraft  gun , capable  of 
traveling  40  miles  per  hour  with  a range  of 
300  miles . 


• Mission  of  U .S  . Army  Test  and  Evaluation 
Command  (TECOM),  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md . , now  expanded ....  In  addition  to  testing 
engineering  features  of  proposed  Army  mate- 
riel , TECOM  will  evaluate  foreign  military  wea- 
pons and  equipment  for  possible  U .S  . procure- 
ment as  alternative  to  developmental  items. . . . 
Object  is  to  obtain  improved  capability,  de- 
creased costs,  earlier  availability  and  maximum 
degree  of  NATO  standardization . 
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REPORT 


Jail  can  be  a dead-end 
street . . . just  one  more 
failure.  But  for  soldiers  who 
have  been  sentenced  to 
confinement  by 
court-martial,  there’s  a 
chance  to  make  a new 
beginning  (see  page  28). 
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• Chinook  helicopter , above , 
lowers  new  aluminum  cargo  car- 
rier onto  a military  van, . .during 
tests  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky .... 
The  gondola,  as  it's  called,  has 
open  sides  for  fast  loading . . . and 
a dual-suspension  sling-loading 
device. . . .Dual  suspension  makes 
possible  larger  payloads,  greater 
air  speeds,  better  stability  in 
flight . . , .Tests  were  conducted 
by  members  of  159th  Aviation 
Battalion  for  Aviation  Research 
and  Development  Command . 

• School  TDY  orders  require 
security  clearance  data. . . .Now 
that  soldiers  on  TDY  to  attend 
Army  service  schools  no  longer 
carry  their  military  personnel 
records.  . .TDY  orders  must 
reflect  the  soldier's  current 
security  clearance.  . . .Many 
schools/courses  require  security 
clearance  for  attendance.  Prior 
to  change,  clearance  was  veri- 
fied by  checking  DA  Form  483 . 


Associate  Degree  Program 

Associate  degree  program  for  combat  arms  soldiers  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  American  Council  on  Education. . . .Army  educa- 
tion officials  say  more  than  30  colleges  and  Universities  already 
agree  to  take  part  in  program . . . .Many  more  are  expected  to 
join. . . .Program  sponsored  by  Servicemen's  Opportunity 
College. . .will  be  available  to  soldiers  in  all  MOSs  this  fall. . . . 
Allows  soldiers  in  Infantry  and  Reconnaissance  MOSs  to  transfer 
credits  received  for  their  MOS  from  one  school  to  another .... 
Check  with  local  education  office  for  more  information . 

Chaparral  Missiles  Received 

U .S  . Army  Red  River  Depot,  Texarkana,  Tex . , has  received 
the  first  production  MIM-72C  Chaparral  missile. . . .MIM-72C 
provides  low-altitude  air  defense. . .using  infrared  homing  guid- 
ance system. . . .Missile  is  114  inches  long,  5 inches  in  diameter 
with  launch  weight  of  185  pounds. . , .Can  be  fired  from  tracked 
vehicle  or  ground  emplacement . 


• Openings  available  for  se- 
lected NCOS  in  the  Army's  Master 
Gunner  program  , , , .NCOs  are 
trained  as  master  gunners  at  Fort 
Knox , Ky . , for  assignment  to 
Active  Army  armor  and  armored 
cavalry  units. . .at  battalion/ 
squadron  and  company/troop 
level. . . .Their  task:  improve  and 
maintain  gunnery  standards  and 
readiness  of  tank  crews  in  their 
units. . . .Master  gunners  also 
advise  commanders  and  assist  in 
managing  a year-around  gunnery 
training  program . Interested 
NCOS  should  check  DA  Pam  351-4 
or  write:  Commander,  MILPERCEN, 
ATTN:  DAPC-EPK-1,  2461 
Eisenhower  Ave.  , Alexandria,  Va. 
22331. 


• One  of  the  world's  largest  hot  air  balloons  on  display  at  Army 
Aviation  Museum,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala. . . .It's  almost  100  feet  tall 
and  has  an  80-foot  diameter. . , .Balloon  displayed  on  35th  birthday 
of  Army  Aviation . . .will  be  shown  on  special  occasions. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  53,  54,  56) 


• Control  board , right , is  a key  part  of  the 
new  Synthetic  Flight  Training  System  (SFTS) 

at  Fort  Riley , Kans Instructors  program 

various  problems  into  the  UH-IH  simulators. . . 

then  monitor  the  pilot's  reactions Unlike 

previous  system , the  SFTS  can  simulate  every 
flying  situation. . .including  104  emergencies 

. . . .SFTS  will  augment  required  annual  flight 
training. . .saves  $200  per  hour  over  flight 
training  in  a real  aircraft . 

• Army  stenographers  who  don't  perform 

7 1C  duties  on  a daily  basis  can  send  for  audio 
cassettes  to  help  keep  up  steno  skills. . . .For 
more  information  write:  Commander , U . S . 
Army  Institute  of  Administration , ATTN:  Steno 
Division,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  46216. 


• Labor  Department  has  updated 
its  booklet  "Out  of  the  Service  and 
Looking  for  a Job?  Here's  Help!  " 
iBooklet  outlines  veterans'  rights 

. . .tells  where  to  find  help  in 
getting  a job  or  job  training. . . 
j includes  a timetable  for  applying 
for  various  benefits.  . . .Booklet 
is  free  from  Consumer  Information 
Center,  Pueblo,  Colo.  81009. 

• U .S  . Reserve  officers  who 
took  part  in  the  29th  Annual  Con- 
federation of  Interallied  Reserve 
Officer  pentathlon  in  England . . . 
took  honors  in  three  categories. 

. . .One  of  the  six  3-man  U.S  . 
teams  took  first  place  in  the  over- 
ill  team  competition . . . .Another 
;ook  first  place  in  the  over  35 
(years  of  age)  competition. . . . 

The  U.S.  Novice  team  came  in 
second  in  that  category. . . .This 
/ear's  competition  included  46 
earns  from  nine  NATO  countries. 
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• New  MOS  for  Heavy  Antiarmor 
Weapons  Crewmen  now  in  the 
works . . . .Decision  has  been  made 
to  set  up  MOS  IIH  for  TOW  wea- 
pons system  crewmen.  . .to  become 
effective  March  1,  1978. . . .See 
Change  9,  AR  611-201. 

• Wash-and-Wear  uniforms  are 
exactly  that. . .wash-and-wear. . . . 
Don't  send  those  items  to  commer- 
cial laundries  (PX  included)  to  be 
starched  and  pressed . . . .Material 
doesn't  take  starch  well. . .and 
excessive  heat  from  commercial 
steam  pressers  breaks  down  resin 
in  the  fabric. . . .Wash-and-Wear 
uniforms  should  be  laundered  at 
home  using  the  permanent-press 
cycle  for  both  washing  and  dry- 
ing. . . .They  should  be  removed 
from  the  dryer  immediately  after 
the  cycle  and  placed  on  clothes 
hangers. . . .If  any  touch-up  is 
needed , use  a cool  iron . 


• Soldiers  from  four  more 
states--Kentucky , Louisiana, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma — began  hav- 
ing state  taxes  withheld  from  their 
pay  in  September. . . .Soldiers 
from  19  other  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  already 
paying. 

• If  you  think  paying  taxes  is 
bad , refusing  to  pay  them  is 
worse. . . .According  to  Internal 
Revenue  Service  officials,  any- 
one who  refuses  to  pay  Federal 
taxes , fails  to  file  tax  returns , 
or  knowingly  files  an  incomplete 
return,  can  look  forward  to  civil 
and  criminal  enforcement  meas- 
ures. . . .Federal  courts  say 
there's  no  constitutional  right  for 
anyone  to  refuse  to  pay  income 
tax  on  religious  or  moral  grounds 
or  because  funds  are  used  for 
government  programs  which  tax- 
payer opposes. 
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SPOUSE  ABUSE 

I read  with  interest  your  article 
"Spouse  Abuse:  The  Hidden  Battle- 
field" (August  SOLDIERS)  . 

It's  good  to  know  the  subject 
is  now  being  discussed  openly.  I, 
too,  was  a victim  of  spouse  abuse 
and  a military  wife  as  well.  But 
I was  lucky  enough  to  have  an  under- 
standing family  to  take  me  in  when 
I left  my  ex-spouse.  Also,  I am  lucky 
enough  to  have  a job  skill  to  support 
myself  and  small  daughter. 

In  my  opinion,  the  military  offers 
little  help  for  the  "sick"  soldier.  We 
went  to  chaplain  after  chaplain  with 
no  "cure"  in  our  future. 

I hope  more  shelters  will  be  made 
available  to  abused  wives  and  that 
more  wives  will  be  smart  enough  to 
bring  charges  against  their  husbands. 
Don't  go  to  your  husband's  commander 
unless  you  know  him  to  be  an  extreme- 
ly understanding  person. 

In  my  opinion,  these  husbands 
are  just  as  sick  as  child  abusers. 

They  need  help. 

Many  thanks  to  Nanse  Grady  on 
an  informative  article  and  to  SOLDIERS 
for  printing  it. 

(Name  withheld  by  request) 


NOT  FIRST  TIME 

Just  a note  to  remind  you  that  the 
soldier  that  "stepped  from  the  plane" 
in  your  article  about  "El  Soldado 
Americano"  (August  SOLDIERS)  is 
not  seeing  the  U.S.  for  the  first  time. 

He  saw  it  when  he  was  first  born; 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  a part  of  the 
United  States  since  1898! 

Luis  Canales,  MD 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 


NOT  A CIVILIAN 

I am  writing  reference  the  cover 
of  the  July  SOLDIERS. 


You  have  used  the  picture  of  a 
civilian  to  advertise  Army  boxing . 

I am  a great  boxing  fan,  and  I'm 
sure  the  military  has  great  boxers. 

I realize  that  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  is  a 
great  fighter  in  his  league  and  the 
whole  world  loves  him.  But  I think 
that  soldiers  who  love  boxing  would 
appreciate  seeing  a military  boxer 
on  the  cover  of  your  magazine. 

Could  you  please  give  me  an  an- 
swer to  my  question:  "Why  a civilian?" 

SP5  Edward  Peebles 

APO  San  Francisco 

We  understand  your  concern, 
but  he's  not  a civilian.  He's  SP5 
Michael  Caruthers . See  credits, 
page  1,  of  July  SOLDIERS . 


FOR  MARINES,  TOO 

Outstanding,  splendid,  really 
strac!  My  reference  is  to  SOLDIERS, 
August  1977. 

Now,  that  looks  like  a soldier's 
magazine!  The  cover  photos,  stor- 
ies--just  superb. 

As  an  ex-Marine  and  avid  reader 
of  Leatherneck,  I was  real  happy 
to  see  the  August  SOLDIERS.  I 
couldn't  wait  to  show  it  to  the  Marine 
recruiters . 

P.S.  Maybe  more  of  us  should 
strive  to  master  the  language  of  the 
Latino  soldier . 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Doug  Hall 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

WHITE  WASH 

Reference  your  feature,  "El  Sol- 
dado  Americano"  (August  SOLDIERS)  . 
To  begin  with,  it  was  well  written, 
too  well  written. 

The  author  and  those  individuals 
he  interviewed  all  agree  that  there 
are  problems  facing  the  Hispanic 
enlistee.  The  major  one,  they  say. 


is  the  language  barrier.  If  this  is 
true,  why  does  Capt  Camacho- 
Vasquez,  Chief  of  Ethnic  Studies 
Branch,  DRRI,  use  words  like  "in- 
grained ethnocentrism"?  If  we  His- 
panics  have  such  a language  problem, 
how  are  we  to  know  what  this  man  is 
saying  to  or  about  us? 

Come  on  now.  Captain,  if  you 
want  to  impress  someone  with  your 
vocabulary,  do  it  elsewhere.  If  you 
have  something  to  say,  give  it  to  us 
straight.  Don't  "white  wash"  us. 

SSgt  Francisco  V . Martinez 
APO  New  York 


TO  SHINE,  OR  NOT  TO  SHINE 

Reference  "Feedback,"  July  SOL- 
DIERS. 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Romero  is  in  error  when 
he  states  "if  the  jump  boot  were  stan- 
dard again . " He  is  talking  about  either 
the  old  standard  stitched  sole  welt  boot 
or  the  commercial  "jump"  boot. 

In  either  case,  when  the  1st  Bri- 
gade, 101st  Airborne  Division,  land- 
ed in  Vietnam  in  1965  wearing  the 
commercial  jump  boot,  they  encoun- 
tered severe  durability  problems. 
Problems  were  so  great  that  news- 
papers printed  articles  about  Cl  boots 
quickly  falling  apart  in  the  jungle. 

Early  in  1966  the  new  Tropical 
Boot  with  a molded  sole  was  issued 
our  ground  troops.  This  boot  was 
quite  durable  and  well  accepted  by 
soldiers. 

The  point  is  that  while  the  com- 
mercial boot  shines  well  and  looks 
great  in  garrison,  it's  not  satis- 
factory in  the  field  under  combat 
conditions . 

Do  we  really  want  a "combat" 
boot  that  shines,  or  a dress  boot  for 
garrison  wear  and  a separate,  func- 
tional, non-shineable  combat  boot? 

MSgt  David  Cheney 

Natick,  Mass. 
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USAR  COMBAT  UNIT 

We  were  pleased  to  see  the  article 
on  MSgt  Trout  (August  SOLDIERS) , 
but  noted  that  the  caption  on  the 
photograph  on  page  8 is  incorrect. 

The  12th  Special  Forces  Croup 
is  United  States  Army  Reserve,  not 
National  Guard.  We  pride  ourselves 
in  being  one  of  the  few  USAR  combat- 
type  units. 

We  appreciate  your  coverage  and 
the  equal  time  given  to  the  USAR  and 
National  Guard.  Keep  it  up. 

Capt  Robert  R.  Phillipson 

Arlington  Heights,  III. 


"Looks  like  this  might  be  a good  spot  for 
the  new  base  chapel,  Chaplain  . . 


PROFILES  DEFENDED 

This  is  in  response  to  PFC 
Vanessa  R.  Bryant's  letter  appearing 
in  "Feedback,"  June  77. 

I have  been  in  the  Army  5 years. 
During  this  time,  I have  received 
only  one  profile,  due  to  a foot  injury. 

I'm  quite  sure  the  doctors  who  is- 
sued these  profiles  thoroughly  checked 
out  the  soldiers'  problems  and,  rather 
than  keep  him  or  her  off  the  job  com- 
pletely, returned  them  to  limited  duty. 
Nobody  really  "gets  over." 


What  would  you  suggest  be  done 
to  people  with  major  profiles?  Shoot 
them  at  sunrise  because  they  may  not 
be  combat-essential  to  the  Army? 

Profiles  are  not  issued  for  fun. 
They  are  issued  to  prevent  possible 
further  injury. 

SP4  James  R.  Flindt 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex . 


COMMISSARY  COMMENT 

"Commissary  Country  Style" 

(July  SOLDIERS)  was  indeed  inter- 
esting reading.  With  22  checkout 
registers,  piped  in  music  and  aisles 
wide  enough  for  ten  carts,  the  new 
store  at  Fort  Campbell  must  surely 
be  a sight  to  behold. 

We  in  Nurenberg  Germany  rather 
like  our  ancient  commissary,  though. 
Now  that  the  rodent  problem  is  "com- 
pletely under  control,"  the  salad 
dressing  is  almost  3 whole  weeks 
from  being  outdated,  and  a head  of 
iceberg  lettuce  was  seen  for  sale 
last  month,  we  really  don't  have  any 
complaints.  But  then  if  we  did  we 
could  always  drive  off  post  and  shop 
at  the  local  supermarket. 

1st  Lt.  Marty  Nemes 

Weinzierlein,  FRG 


ON  WITH  THE  TASK 

Capt  Brawn's  letter  on  Airline 
Advice  (August  SOLDIERS)  is  ludi- 
crous. 

The  people  he  is  talking  about 
are  obviously  traveling  on  govern- 
ment business  and,  as  he  states, 
are  reimbursed  by  the  government 
for  lost  time  if  on  TDY. 

What  is  it  he  wants?  It  gets  to 
be  sickening  to  hear  the  military 
continually  bitch,  especially  when 
they're  being  adequately  taken  care 
of.  Uncle  Sam  is  the  only  one  losing 
in  this  case. 


Quit  griping  and  get  on  with  the 
task . 

James  C.  McCullough 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 


HARD  TO  SWALLOW 

Reading  the  July  SOLDIERS,  I 
felt  that  one  of  your  authors  added 
some  conjecture  at  the  end  of  the 
story  "Miracle  Ward."  Being  a man 
of  religious  beliefs,  I find  the  state- 
ment about  the  earth's  being  over  a 
million  years  old  a little  hard  to  swallow. 

I feel  that  the  statements  of  the 
author  are  not  relevant  to  the  story 
and  are  not  factual . In  any  story 
that  deals  with  fact,  unproven  state- 
ments must  not  be  presented  as  truth. 

Mark  D.  Osterman 

Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska 


GETTING  ALONG 

Your  August  '77  issue  contained 
the  soundest  advice  ever  given.  I 
am  referring  to  the  "Ten  Command- 
ments for  Getting  Along  with  People," 
printed  in  the  "Lighter  Side." 

I placed  the  "Commandments"  on 
my  desk,  so  the  next  time  I am  tempted 
to  criticize  others  I am  reminded  to 
treat  people  as  I would  like  to  be 
treated . 

Many  thanks  to  the  person  who 
submitted  this  piece.  It  genuinely 
shows  that  consideration  and  com- 
munication are  a two  way  street. 

SP4  Susan  D.  Koeneker 

APO  New  York 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do— and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We’ll  withhold  your 
name  if  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we’il  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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“SQT  moves  away  from 
just  measuring  what  a 
soldier  knows  about  his  job 
toward  measuring  how  well 
he  can  actually  perform 
tasks  that  are  critical  to  his 
job  ...  It  gives  us  the  tools 
to  evaluate  knowledge, 
skill  and  job  perform- 
ance. . . . The  purpose 
of  SQT  is  to  improve  the 
combat  effectiveness 
of  Army  units  by 
getting  soldiers  to  do 
their  jobs  better. . . .” 


MSgt  Bruce  N.  Bant 


THE  NEW  Skill  Qualification  Test 
(SQT)  is  like  no  other  Army  test 
you’ve  ever  taken.  In  fact,  it’s 
more  than  a testing  program.  It’s 
also  a training  program  and  a per- 
sonnel management  program. 

SQTs  are  being  phased  into 
use  throughout  the  Army  by  the 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC).  Everyone  should  be 
taking  them  within  3 years. 

“The  purpose  of  SQT,’’ 
says  Colonel  Edward  R.  Raupp, 
Director  of  TRADOC’s  Individual 
Training  Evaluation  Directorate 
(ITED),  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  “is  to 


improve  the  combat  effectiveness 
of  Army  units  by  getting  soldiers 
to  do  their  jobs  better.’’ 

There’s  a big  difference  be- 
tween the  SQT  and  the  military 
occupational  specialty  (MOS)  test 
that  it  replaces.  “The  most  impor- 
tant differences,’’  says  Col  Raupp, 
“are  in  what  is  tested  and  how  the 
results  are  used.  SQT  moves  away 
from  just  measuring  what  a soldier 
knows  about  his  job  toward  mea- 
suring how  well  he  can  actually 
perform  tasks  that  are  critical  to  his 
job.’’ 

To  do  this,  SQTs,  where 


practical,  have  been  divided  into 
three  “task-oriented”  parts  or  com- 
ponents: written,  hands-on  and  per- 
formance certification.  They  pro- 
vide the  tools  for  evaluating  knowl- 
edge, skill  and  job  performance. 

Every  test  will  have  a writ- 
ten component.  Most  will  include 
either  one  or  both  of  the  other 
components,  depending  on  MOS, 
grade  and  environment. 

“In  some  jobs  it  would  be 
impractical  or  too  costly  to  make 
equipment  or  machinery  available 
for  the  hands-on  component 
(HOC),”  Col  Raupp  says,  “Then, 
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too,  the  NCO  isn’t  required  to  do 
the  same  mechanical  tasks  required 
of  the  private.” 

Each  of  the  three  compo- 
nents is  broken  down  into  tasks,  or 
scorable  units.  Each  task  presents 
the  soldier  with  a real  life  situation 
that  he  might  face  in  his  job. 

SQTs  can  have  from  32  to 
76  tasks.  Each  task  will  have  2 to 
10  questions.  If  a soldier  meets  the 
requirements  to  complete  a task  he 
is  scored  “Go”  on  it.  If  he  doesn’t, 
he’s  scored  “No-Go.” 

A typical  task  from  the 
written  component  (WC)  would  re- 
quire a soldier  to  apply  the  four 
life-saving  steps.  The  soldier  is  told 
he  must  answer  six  of  eight  ques- 
tions to  score  a “Go.”  If  he  an- 
swers fewer  than  six  correctly  he 
receives  no  credit  and  scores  a 
“No-Go.”  One  point  is  awarded 
for  each  “Go.”  Individuals  are 
only  scored  on  the  total  number  of 
assigned  tasks. 

Specialist  4 Jones,  a I6P1, 
Chaparral  crewman,  takes  his 
SQT-2  which  calls  for  37  tasks. 
Thirty  of  the  tasks  are  in  the  WC, 
five  make  up  the  HOC  and  the 
performance  certification  compo- 
nent (PCC)  has  two.  Through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  Jones  is  not  tested 
on  two  of  the  tasks,  giving  him  a 
base  of  35  scoreable  units.  He 
scores  “Go”  on  24  units,  achieving 
an  SQT  score  of  69  percent  “Go” 
(24  out  of  35  = 69  percent,  rounded 
to  the  nearest  whole  number). 

A score  of  at  least  60  per- 
cent “Go”  verifies  a soldier’s  cur- 
rent skill  level.  There  are  five  skill 
levels:  SL-1  (E1-E4),  SL-2  (E5), 
SL-3  (E6),  SL-4  (E7)  and  SL-5 
(E8-E9).  If  Jones  had  scored  80 
percent  “Go”  or  higher,  he’d  have 
qualified  for  award  of  the  next 
higher  skill  level,  making  him  eligi- 
ble for  promotion  to  E5.  Of  course, 
he  must  have  met  other  promotion 
criteria,  such  as  time-in-grade, 
time-in-service,  adequate  promo- 
tion points  and  good  duty  perform- 
ance. 

The  SQT  program  starts  at 
least  6 months  before  the  soldier 
takes  the  test.  “It  starts,”  reports 
Col  Raupp,  “with  the  Soldier’s 
Manual  (SM)  and  it  says  ‘Mr.  Sol- 


HOW  THEY  PUT  SQT  TOGETHER 


From  the  start  TRADOC  wanted  to  make  SQT  a soldier’s 
test.  So  to  help  develop  the  program  they  used  enlisted  test 
psychologists.  Three  who  have  been  with  the  program  from  the 
beginning,  tell  how  SQT  is  put  together; 


SFC  Art  Crisler:  ‘We 
serve  as  advisors  to 
TRADOC  schools  as 
they  develop  SQT 
programs. 

The  school  staff 
looks  at  the  tasks  that 
soldiers  in  a given 
MOS  are  expected  to 
do.  They  try  to  find 
out  what  steps  are 
necessary  to  complete 
that  task. 

They  take  the 
outline  to  the  field 
and  ask  the  soldier 
with  that  MOS  if  they 
perform  that  task  as 
part  of  their  job.  If 
they  do,  then  they  ask 
if  they  follow  these 
steps  and  procedures. 

If  the  answer  is  yes 
and  it  conforms  to 
doctrine,  that  task  is 
considered  valid. 

When  doctrine  is 
incompatible  with 
performance  the 
schools  find  out  if  the 
problem  is  in  the 
performance,  the 
doctrine  or  the 
training  methods. 

When  doctrine  is 
sound,  we  change  the 
way  people  do  the 
task.  When  the 
opposite  is  true, 
doctrine  or  training 
methods  may  have  to 
be  changed. 

Once  the  school 
validates  the 
performance 
measures  for  the 
tasks,  they  get  down 
to  the  business  of 
putting  a soldier's 
manual  together. " 


SFC  Art  Heyman: 

“You  have  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  people 
developing  SOTs  hold 
the  MOS  and  do  the 
jobs  they  are 
preparing  SQTs  for. 
They  know  the 
procedures  and  they 
know  the  job 
language. 

Infantrymen,  not 
psychologists,  write 
the  11 B program. 

As  the  schools 
prepare  the  soldier's 
manuals  they  ask 
soldiers  within  that 
MOS  if  the  manual  is 
on  target.  Every  step 
of  the  development 
process  includes 
feedback  from  the 
people  who  actually 
do  the  job  in  the  field. 

If  the  manual 
accurately  describes 
the  tasks  and 
procedures,  the 
school  begins  work 
on  the  scoreable  units 
for  the  test. 

They  ask  instructors 
if  they're  testing  the 
task  properly.  'We 
provide  input  from  the 
test  psychologists'  or 
test  developers ' point 
of  view. 

Decisions  are  made 
at  that  point  as  to 
which  tasks  are  better 
tested  on  the  written 
component  and  which 
lend  themselves  to  the 
hands-on  or 
performance 
certification  mode.  ” 


SSgt  Cecil  Wakelin: 
“We  encourage  the 
schools  to  use 
drawings, 

photographs,  video 
tape,  audio  tape  or 
slides.  If  we  're  trying 
to  test  a depth 
perception  skill  we 
would  prefer  to  use 
pictures,  slides  or 
video  tapes.  If  it's  an 
audio  skill,  we  would 
try  to  use  an  audio 
tape.  We  want  to  get 
as  close  to  the  'real 
world ' as  possible. 

We  take  the  test  to 
the  field  and  have 
people  perform  the 
task.  Then  we  give 
them  the  test.  If  they 
can  do  one  they 
should  be  able  to  do 
the  other. 

People  who  cannot 
perform  the  task 
should n 't  be  able  to 
pass  the  test. 

The  test  results  give 
feedback  to  the 
troops  and  to  every 
level  of  command.  An 
item  report  also  goes 
back  to  the  school  so 
they  can  find  possible 
training  problems. 

The  whole  package 
talks  about  two 
things:  training  and 
evaluation.  If  we 
develop  a good  test,  it 
will  not  only  be  an 
evaluation:  it  will  also 
be  a learning 
experience  for  the 
individual  who  takes 
the  test. " 
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dier,  you  will  be  held  accountable 
for  the  tasks  that  are  shown  in  your 
SM.’  When  the  program  is  in  full 
swing  there  will  be  a SM  for  every 
soldier,  in  every  MOS  and  at  every 
skill  level.  Each  soldier  will  be  is- 
sued a personal  copy  of  the  appro- 
priate SM.” 

There  may  be  as  many  as 
150  tasks  in  the  SM  divided  among 
the  various  skill  levels.  Each  has 
a task  number  and  a task  title.  They 
remain  constant  throughout  the 
program.  Of  the  150  tasks,  a soldier 
may  only  have  50  on  his  SQT. 

Normally  a soldier’s  super- 
visor will  give  him  a test  notice 
booklet  at  least  60  days  before  the 
test.  During  those  60  days,  the  sol- 
dier will  have  the  chance  to  go  over 
the  tasks  he’ll  be  tested  on. 

The  SQT  test  notice  tells 
him  precisely  which  tasks  from  the 
SM  will  be  tested.  There  are  no 
hidden  questions  and  no  trick 
questions.  If  it’s  not  in  the  SM  and 
it’s  not  in  the  test  notice  booklet, 
it  won’t  be  on  the  test. 

The  SQT  notice  gives  the 
task,  its  description  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  task  will 
have  to  be  performed.  The  notice 
even  gives  one  of  the  actual  ques- 
tions for  each  task  that  will  be  on 
the  written  part  of  the  SQT.  It  also 
includes  the  check  list  the  scorer 
will  use  on  the  hands-on  section  of 
the  test. 

As  the  soldier  goes  through 
the  test  notice  he  can  see  what  he 
knows  and  what  he  doesn’t.  If  he 
knows  the  answer,  then  he  can  go 
on  to  the  next  task.  But,  if  he’s  not 
sure  of  the  answer,  he  can  turn  to 
the  SM  where  he’ll  find  the  correct 
answer.  Both  the  notice  and  SM 
also  list  training  and  field  manual 
references  that  might  help. 

”We  give  soldiers  every- 
thing but  the  answers,”  Col.  Raupp 
explains.  ”We  want  them  to  max 
these  tests.  We  want  them  all  to 


pass  at  a high  rate. 

“With  the  old  test  that 
wasn’t  possible.  How  well  a soldier 
did  on  that  test  depended  on  how 
well  other  people  did.  In  a sense, 
they  were  competing  against  one 
another. 

“With  SQT,  soldiers  are 
competing  against  a standard.  They 
know  exactly  what  they  must  do  to 
meet  that  standard.” 

Under  the  old  system,  if  a 
lot  of  soldiers  missed  a question  or 
if  a lot  got  it  right,  the  question  was 
thrown  out.  “With  SQT,”  says  the 
colonel,  “if  a very  few  miss  a 
question,  then  the  system  is  work- 
ing. If  a majority  of  soldiers  tested 
miss  a question,  we  find  out  why. 
If  the  question  is  bad  we  throw  it 
out.  If  we  think  it  was  a good 
question  . . . reflecting  doctrine 
. . . asking  a soldier  things  he 
should  know  to  do  his  job  well  . . . 
then  we  go  back  into  the  system 
to  find  out  where  it  went  wrong.” 

For  instance,  when  ITED 
was  validating  the  IIB  SQT  it  was 
found  that  50  percent  of  the  infan- 
trymen tested  couldn’t  set  up  a 
Claymore  mine  in  the  2 minutes 
allotted.  To  find  out  why,  they 
questioned  the  tested  units.  They 
discovered  that  inert  (dummy) 
Claymores  weren’t  available  in  the 
field  for  training.  TRADOC 
cranked  up  the  system  and  ordered 
50,000  inert  mines  from  the  Army 
Materiel  Development  and  Readi- 
ness Command.  As  the  mines  be- 
came available  for  training,  scores 
improved. 

This  kind  of  feedback  didn’t 
exist  under  the  old  system.  It  was 
impossible  to  break  out  specific 
problem  areas.  Now  SQT  identi- 
fies problems  by  task,  by  unit  and 
by  the  individual.  It  also  provides 
the  tools  to  correct  them. 

The  old  test  was  too  general 
and  didn’t  zero  in  on  what  a soldier 
does  on  the  job.  SQT  allows  for  the 
fact  that  soldiers  with  the  same 
MOSs  and  skill  levels  don’t  do  the 
same  job,  use  the  same  equipment 
or  operate  the  same  weapons. 

ITED  has  developed  track- 
ing to  test  a soldier  on  the  tasks 
that  are  specific  to  his  job.  For 
example,  with  MOS  16P,  Short 


Range  Air  Defense  Missile  Crew- 
man, a soldier  may  work  with  one 
of  two  different  systems:  the  Red- 
eye or  the  Chaparral  missile.  The 
SQT  for  the  16P  has  a block  of 
questions  in  common  that  every- 
one in  the  MOS  is  expected  to 
know.  But  it  also  has  questions 
broken  into  separate  tracks  for  the 
Chaparral  crewman  and  the  Red- 
eye gunner. 

With  SQT,  the  16P  is  only 
required  to  answer  questions  on 
the  weapons  system  he  works  with. 
The  same  type  tracking  is  planned 
for  tank  crewmen,  equipment  op- 
erators, radar  operators  and  wher- 
ever else  it  fits. 

Early  in  the  program  it  was 
realized  that  for  SQT  to  be  effec- 
tive at  all  levels,  certain  MOSs 
would  need  separate  tests  for 
Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
units.  Under  the  old  system  the 
same  test  was  given  to  all  three 
components.  Since  the  test  was 
tailored  to  the  active  Army,  re- 
servists and  guardsmen  were  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  Where  man- 
power, equipment  or  mission  dif- 
ferences occur,  separate  SQTs  are 
being  developed  for  Guard  and 
Reserve  units. 

Generally,  when  soldiers 
have  been  in  the  Army  for  1 year 
and  have  held  their  primary  MOS 
for  at  least  90  days,  they  become 
eligible  for  SQT. 


“We’re  involved  here  in 
training  and  evaluating  sol- 
diers individually.  We’re  not 
trying  to  see  which  ones  does 
his  job  best.  We  want  to  make 
sure  they  all  do  a better  Job.’’ 


Both  the  written  and  the 
hands-on  parts  are  intended  to  be 
given  each  year  during  a 6-month 
test  period.  Performance  certifi- 
cation is  designed  to  be  going  on 
all  the  time. 

In  the  future,  when  a super- 
visor observes  in  detail  a soldier 
doing  a task,  such  as  preventive 
maintenance,  he  will  rate  that  sol- 
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dier  for  the  record.  PCC  will  also 
include  such  things  as  physical 
fitness  and  individual  weapons 
qualification. 

Soldiers  are  required  to  take 
SQT  once  every  2 years.  They 
must  verify  proficiency  in  their 
PMOS  and  skill  level  (minimum 
score  of  60).  To  be  promoted,  they 
must  also  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  perform  satisfactorily  at  the  next 
higher  skill  level  (minimum  score 
of  80).  Soldiers  who  fail  to  verify 
the  skill  level  for  their  current  pay 
grade  must  be  tested  during  the 
next  regular  cycle  the  following 
year.  Soldiers  who  verify  their 
PMOS  may  voluntarily  take  the 
test  during  the  next  cycle.  They 
can  try  to  improve  their  scores  or 
qualify  for  the  next  higher  skill 
level. 

A soldier  must  take  a sec- 
ondary MOS  test  only  once  in  a 
career.  He  will  be  tested  during  the 
second  regularly  scheduled  SQT 
for  that  MOS  following  the  award 
of  skill  level  three  in  his  primary 
MOS. 

The  most  important  aspect 
of  the  SQT  program  isn’t  testing — 
it’s  training.  According  to  Col 
Raupp,  “Training  for  SQT  should 
not  be  thought  of  as  a crash  effort 
triggered  by  receipt  of  the  SQT 
notice  once  every  2 years.  To 
maintain  individual  proficiency  and 
unit  readiness,  supervisors  and  unit 
commanders  should  conduct  mini- 
SQTs  periodically  during  the 
year.’’ 

The  U.S.  Army  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  (TRA- 
DOC)  schools  and  training  centers 
provide  basic  MOS  individual 
training.  But  the  majority  of  job- 
related  tasks  must  be  taught  and 
polished  at  unit  level. 

“The  idea  that  TRADOC 
centers  can  completely  train  a sol- 
dier before  he  is  assigned  to  a unit 
is  a myth,’’  says  the  colonel.  A 
soldier  in  MOS  llBl  may  serve  in 
any  one  of  33  jobs.  Before  he  is 
sent  to  his  unit,  the  IIBI  soldier 
is  now  trained  in  the  basics  of  only 
five  jobs.  If  he  isn’t  assigned  to  one 
of  those  five,  he  must  receive  the 
additional  training  on  the  job.  And 
he  must  receive  continuous  re- 


HOW  THEY  LIKE  SQT 

Most  people  who  have  taken  part  in  SQT  like  it.  There  were 
some  complaints  and  suggestions  but  overall  they  found  SQT 
better  than  the  old  MQS  test. 


Maj  William  W.  Witt, 
battalion  executive 
officer:  “I  was  the  S3 
when  our  battalion 
took  SQT.  My  only 
comment  is  TRADOC 
hasn’t  gone  far 
enough,  fast  enough. 
The  concepts  are 
valid  and  motivational 
factors  are  there.  SQT 
is  a great  tool . . . it’s 
the  most  innovative 
thing  that  has 
happened  to  the  Army 
since  I've  been  in.  ” 


Sgt  James  D.  Ard,  fire 
team  leader:  ‘‘It 
showed  me  what  I did 
know  and  what  I 
didn 't ...  but  there 
should  be  more 
hands-on.  A lot  of 
people  can 't  take  the 
written  test  but  put 
them  in  the  field  and 
they  ’ll  do  anything 
you  want.  SQT  is  a lot 
better  than  that  other 
damn  thing.  ” 


SSgt  Richard  L. 

Brace,  squad  leader: 
“The  nice  thing  about 
SOT  is  that  it’s  all  in  a 
line  . . . from  the 
soldier’s  manual,  to 
the  test,  to  the 
ARTEP.  It’s 
task-conditioned  and 
it’s  standard.  It’s  good 
to  have  it  broken 
down  like  that.  We 
know  what's  required. 
It’s  a clear  mission.  ” 


SP4  Craig  Baker, 
rifleman:  “If  you  study 
the  test  notice  and 
study  the  soldier’s 
manual,  you’re  going 
to  pass  the  SOT.  The 
hands-on  section  is 
great.  There  should 
be  a lot  more.  Another 
thing  I like,  you  get 
your  score  a hell  of  a 
lot  faster  than  you 
used  to  with  the  old 
test.  ’’ 


Capt  Joseph  W. 
Adamczyk,  company 
commander:  “I'm  In 
favor  of  SQT.  It  gives 
me  a solid  feel  for 
what  my  men  know 
and  what  has  to  be 
reinforced  in  training. 
The  training  time 
invested  is  well  worth 
the  effort.  It  teaches 
the  soldier  what  the 
infantryman  should 
know  and  it  makes  the 
chain  of  command 
work.  The  test  itself 
was  one  of  the  fairest 
I have  ever  run  into.  ’’ 


SFC  Marshall  Lumley, 
platoon  sergeant: 
“More  realism  is 
needed.  They  tell  you 
you’re  in  a combat 
situation  and  then 
score  you  on  whether 
you  put  the  safety  on. 
They  should  be  more 
concerned  on 
whether  you  hit  the 
target.  Qverall  SQT  is 
better  than  the  old 
test.  As  we  prepare  for 
the  test,  we  also  train 
as  infantrymen. 
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fresher  training  to  keep  his  skills 
sharp. 

Supervisors  in  the  field  must 
provide  that  training.  They  can  use 
training  extension  and  corre- 
spondence courses,  the  SM,  train- 
ing circulars,  field  and  technical 
manuals,  organizational  equipment 
and  repetition.  "Individual  training 
is,  and  must  be,  the  responsibility 
of  unit  commanders,  supervisors 
and  the  soldiers  themselves,”  Col 
Raupp  maintains. 

He  emphasizes  the  role  of 
the  immediate  supervisor.  "It  is 
absolutely  vital  that  noncommis- 
sioned officers  participate  in  the 
SQT  process.  It  cannot  function 
without  them.”  He  adds,  "The  in- 
dividual soldier’s  training  is  the 
NCO’s  responsibility.  Overall 
training  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
commander. 

"We’re  involved  here  in 
training  and  evaluating  soldiers  in- 
dividually. We’re  not  trying  to  see 
which  one  does  his  job  best.  We 
want  to  make  sure  they  all  do  a 
better  job.  It  makes  a lot  of  sense 
to  have  NCOs  participating  in  this 
process.  They  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  involved  every  step 
of  the  way,”  Col  Raupp  says. 

Captain  Carlton  W.  Brown, 
in  charge  of  the  Field  Services  Di- 
vision (FSD)  at  ITED,  is  the  first 
to  know  if  the  NCOs  and  com- 
manders are  doing  their  jobs.  "We 
receive  the  test  sheets  from  the  test 
control  officers  (TCO)  in  the  field. 
The  tests  are  scored  and  the  results 
are  fed  into  the  system.  We  want 
to  be  sure  the  soldier  receives  his 
individual  report  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. Our  goal  is  to  have  the  report 
in  his  hands  within  30  days.” 

The  results  are  routed 
through  the  TCO  and  the  unit 
commander  to  the  soldier.  Soldiers 
can  speed  the  process  by  double- 
checking the  personal  data  on  the 
answer  sheets.  Most  delays  so  far 


have  been  caused  by  soldiers  giv- 
ing the  wrong  Social  Security 
number. 

Each  soldier  tested  receives 
an  Individual  Soldier  Report  (ISR) 
showing  his  score  for  the  entire 
SQT:  the  WC,  HOC  and  PCC. 
Partial  reports  are  not  provided. 
Enlisted  evaluation  reports  are  not 
listed  on  the  ISR. 

ISR  gives  a soldier  his 
overall  score.  It  identifies  the  spe- 
cific tasks,  by  number,  on  which  the 
soldier  scored  "No-go.” 

As  Capt  Brown  points  out, 
"This  allows  the  soldier  to  take  the 
task  number  from  his  ISR  and  turn 
directly  to  the  SM  where  he  can 
identify  the  task  he  missed.  His 
unit  commander  and  supervisor 
can  also  identify  the  missed  tasks 
and  intensify  training  in  those 
areas.” 

A commander  is  also  pro- 
vided a quarterly  SQT  report  de- 
tailing the  results  of  his  unit’s  tests 
by  name,  MOS,  track  and  task. 
"This  report,”  says  Capt  Brown, 
"points  out  problem  areas  and 
allows  commanders  to  tailor  train- 
ing programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  units.” 

Let’s  say  92  percent  of  a 
unit  scored  "Go”  on  first  aid,  but 
only  49  percent  of  the  same  unit 


Soldiers  can  speed  the 
process  by  double-checking 
the  personal  data  on  the  an- 
swer sheets.  Most  delays  so 
far  have  been  caused  by  sol- 
diers giving  the  wrong  Social 
Security  number.” 


scored  "Go”  on  map  reading.  The 
commander  would  know  additional 
training  is  needed  in  map  reading 
and  could  adjust  his  training 
schedule  accordingly.  Meanwhile, 
platoon  sergeants  and  squad  lead- 
ers could  provide  extra  training  for 
the  8 percent  who  scored  "No-go” 
on  first  aid. 

SQT  is  not  only  a testing  and 
a training  program;  it’s  also  a per- 
sonnel management  program.  It 


will  have  a very  definite  effect  on 
a soldier’s  career.  Col  Raupp 
points  out  that  "you  cannot  have 
an  effective  training  management 
system  without  its  being  tied  to  an 
effective  personnel  management 
system.  They  are  linked  functions 
of  command.” 

SQT  will  help  the  personnel 
managers  decide  which  soldier  gets 
promoted  first.  With  SQT  the  sol- 
dier is  first  tested,  then  reclassified 
with  the  next  higher  skill  level. 
Only  then  is  he  eligible  for  promo- 
tion. This  is  a complete  reversal  of 
the  old  "promote-reclassify-test” 
system. 

SQT  is  not  the  only  element 
involved  in  the  Enlisted  Personnel 
Management  System  but  it  is  a key 
one.  The  enlisted  Evaluation  Data 
Report  will  contain  both  SQT  data 
and  the  Enlisted  Evaluation  Report 
Weighted  Average.  It  will  be  the 
official  source  document  for  infor- 
mation used  in  personnel  manage- 
ment decisions. 

Those  scoring  80  percent  or 
above  on  the  SQT  will  form  a pool 
of  soldiers  qualified  for  award  of 
the  next  higher  skill  level.  Promo- 
tion quotas  will  be  filled  from  that 
group  first.  Other  criteria,  such  as 
time-in-grade,  commander’s  evalu- 
ation, education  and  awards  will 
also  be  used. 

A secondary  pool  will  be 
formed  by  those  scoring  between 
60  and  79  percent.  These  soldiers 
will  be  eligible  for  promotion  by 
waiver  if  all  other  promotion  re- 
quirements have  been  satisfied.  A 
soldier  will  be  promoted  with  a 
waiver  only  once. 

If  manpower  quotas  exceed 
the  pool  of  qualified  and  waivera- 
ble  soldiers,  the  score  which  is 
waiverable  may  be  lower  in  some 
cases. 

SQT  scores  will  influence 
other  personnel  actions  too.  Reen- 
listment, advanced  training,  edu- 
cation and  future  assignments  will 
all  be  affected. 

"If  properly  used,”  says 
Col  Raupp,  "SQT  can  motivate  in- 
dividuals to  try  harder  and  train 
harder.  The  result  will  be  an  im- 
proved, more  efficient  and  more 
effective  fighting  force.”  □ 
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REY  APONTE  Is  Public  Information  Officer  for  the  U.S.  Army  Transportation 
Center  and  Fort  Eustls,  Va. 


IT’S  NOT  exactly  the  Normandy  invasion,  but 
Army  landing  craft  are  hitting  the  beaches  on 
the  James  River  near  Hopewell,  Va. 

The  wartime  cargoes  of  troops  and 
equipment  have  been  replaced  by  civilian  cars 
and  drivers. 

Two  landing  craft  from  the  Army  Trans- 
portation Center  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  are  provid- 
ing ferry  service  across  the  James  River  for 
motorists  affected  by  the  collapse  of  the  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  bridge  in  February. 

The  bridge  fell  after  it  was  rammed  by 
an  oil  tanker.  The  accident  cut  the  link  over 
the  river  between  Prince  George  County  and 
Charles  City  County.  As  a result,  drivers  had 
to  take  a 50-mile  detour  to  get  to  either  county. 

Federal  officials  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  worked  out  agreements  with  the  state 
for  the  ferry  service.  “Operation  River  Queen” 
is  scheduled  to  operate  for  60  days  while  the 
state  seeks  more  conventional  service. 

Before  service  began,  dredging  was  re- 
quired to  provide  a channel  for  crossing  the 
river.  Also,  pilings  were  erected  and  ramps  built 
at  each  of  the  loading  areas.  The  landing  craft 
ramps  were  altered  to  allow  low-slung  vehicles 
to  board. 


PORT 


Rey  Aponte 


The  first  week  of  service,  1,700  vehicles 
carrying  more  than  3,000  people  made  the 
crossing.  Eight  or  nine  vehicles  can  be  carried 
each  trip.  Crossings  take  15  to  20  minutes, 
depending  on  tides,  current  and  river  traffic  on 
the  busy  waterway. 

The  landing  craft  are  from  the  97th 
Transportation  Company  (Heavy  Boat)  of  the 
10th  Transportation  Battalion  (Terminal)  at  Fort 
Eustis.  The  units  are  part  of  the  7th  Transpor- 
tation Group  (Terminal). 

The  boats  being  used  are  Landing  Craft, 
Utility  (LCU).  Each  is  more  than  115  feet  long 
and  displaces  more  than  200  tons  without 
cargo.  In  wartime,  LCUs  transport  cargo, 
troops  and  vehicles  between  ships  and  shore 
in  assault  and  supply  missions.  At  the  Trans- 
portation Center  the  craft  are  used  to  train 
Transportation  School  students.  Army  Reserve 
seamen  and  operational  crews. 

The  emergency  service  is  expected  to 
reduce  the  economic  impact  of  the  bridge  col- 
lapse on  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

One  man  who  had  to  quit  his  job  because 
he  couldn’t  get  across  the  river  to  work  now 
says,  “With  the  ferry  going  l‘m  thinking  of 
going  back  to  my  former  job.” 

The  mission  also  gives  transportation 
crews  practical  career  experience.  □ 


passenger 
cars  arrive  by 
Army  LCU  on 
the  Charles 
City  side  of  the 
James  River. 
(Photo  by  SP5 
Frank  Dahmer) 


Civilian 
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T.  W.  O’Connor  Jr. 


THE  GUTSY  ROAR  of  an  Army  generator 
is  a triple  threat — to  battlefield  security,  to 
the  operator’s  hearing  and  to  anti-noise 
laws  in  communities  near  Army  posts. 

In  a battlefield  situation,  noise  cam- 
ouflage is  critical.  Often  it’s  as  important 
as  physical  camouflage  to  the  survival  of 
the  unit  and  the  success  of  its  mission. 

Federal  regulations,  local  noise  or- 
dinances and  an  emphasis  on  pollution 
abatement  have  added  urgency  to  civilian 
and  military  attempts  to  reduce  noise  from 
equipment  and  machinery. 

Power  generators  present  a particu- 
lar problem.  The  current  Army  family  of 
gasoline  engine-powered  generators,  for 
example,  emits  a high  pitched  roar  in  the 
85  to  95  decibel  range.  About  90  decibels 
are  considered  maximum  safe  levels  for  the 
human  ear.  (See  “The  Problem  With 
Noise,’’  June  ’77  soldiers). 

Army  researchers  are  tackling  this 
problem.  Their  short-term  approach  is  to 
reduce  the  noise  from  existing  generators 
by  installing  acoustic  kits  or  housings. 

The  1.5  kilowatt  (KW)  gasoline  gen- 
erator housed  in  an  acoustic  kit  is  inaudible 
at  150  meters.  The  basic  set  weighs  125 
pounds;  with  acoustic  housing  it  weighs  217 
pounds. 

Noise  reduction  on  larger  diesel 
sets,  15  to  200  KW,  is  more  difficult. 
However,  prototype  acoustic  kits  have 
been  developed  for  15,  30  and  60  KW  sizes. 


T.  W.  O’CONNOR  JR.  Is  assigned  to  the  Electrical  Power  Labora- 
tory, U.S.  Army  Mobility  Equipment  Research  and  Development 
Command,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 


These  reduce  generator  noise  about  10  to 
15  decibels — enough  to  meet  current  health 
standards. 

The  Mobility  Equipment  Research 
and  Development  Command  (MERAD- 
COM),  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  with  support 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  Project 
Manager — Mobile  Electric  Power  (PM- 
MEP),  is  evaluating  and  refining  the  acous- 
tic kits.  It’s  also  working  on  long-range 
solutions  to  the  noise  problems. 

The  command  hopes  to  develop  a 
family  of  silent,  lightweight,  electric  energy 
plants  (SLEEP)  using  fuel  cells  to  replace 
the  gasoline  engine.  The  first  member  of 
the  SLEEP  family,  a 1.5  KW  size,  may  be 
fielded  in  the  early  1980s.  However,  this 
will  depend  on  advances  being  made  in  fuel 
cell  technology. 

MERADCOM  is  also  working  on 
another  power  source — power  condi- 
tioners— to  replace  generators  where  com- 
mercial “high  line  power’’  is  available. 
These  conditioners  would  convert  com- 
mercial power  to  levels  required  by  the 
equipment. 

The  most  economical  approach  to 
noise  control  in  generators  is  to  incorporate 
noise  reduction  features  during  the  design 
phase. 

Successful  development  of  the 
SLEEP  family  will  provide  this  much- 
needed  economical  power.  In  the  mean- 
time, acoustic  kits  can  help  meet  local 
health  standards,  while  the  Army  pushes 
its  program  to  provide  silent  power  for  the 
Army  of  the  future.  □ 
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ORGANIZATIONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS 

is  a process  that 
leads  to  treating  people 
as  human  beings.  It’s  the 
understanding  that  people  are  an 
important  part  of  an  organization’s 
day-to-day  activities. 
By  acting  on  this  new  understanding  the 
Army  hopes  to  improve  its  combat  readiness 
through  the  improved  motivation,  involvement, 
commitment  and  development  of  its  people. 

As  a technology  OE  looks  at  organizational 


as  communications, 
problem  solving,  coor- 
dination, decision  making, 
goal  setting  and  planning  which 
are  essential  to  mission  accomplishment 
and  combat  readiness. 

It’s  known  from  experience  that  the  use  of 
OE  has  at  least  three  predictable  results:  improved 
communications,  improved  teamwork  and  in- 
creased involvement  of  people  at  all  levels  in  ac- 
complishing the  mission. 

Since  these  results  are  virtually  guaranteed, 
OE  can  be  considered  a no-lose  proposition  which 
tends  to  sell  itself  once  it’s  put  into  use  on  a 
consistent  basis. 

The  Army’s  formal  involvement  with  OE 
began  in  the  early  ’70s  as  a combination  of  three 
factors:  First,  “grass  roots’’  pressure  in  the  field 
for  a better  understanding  of  unit  operations  in  an 
all-volunteer  force.  Second,  in-depth  studies  on 
professionalism  and  leadership  done  by  the  Army 
War  College.  Finally,  a behavioral  science  study 
conducted  by  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 


Organizational 

Effectiveneas 
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As  a result  of  these 
factors,  six  pilot  projects 
were  begun  to  test  and  eval- 
uate OE  in  a variety  of  Army 
organizations — from  combat  and 
basic  training  units  to  large  staff  head- 
quarters. The  success  of  these  projects  has 
resulted  in  OE  being  implemented  Army-wide. 

The  Army  defines  Organizational  Effec- 
tiveness as  the  systematic  military  application  of 
selected  management  and  behavioral  science  skills 
and  methods  to  improve  how  the  total  organization 
functions  to  accomplish  assigned  missions  and 
increase  combat  readiness.  It  is  applicable  to  or- 
ganizational processes  (including  training  in  inter- 
personal skills).  When  applied  by  a commander 
within  an  organization,  it  is  tailored  to  the  unique 
needs  of  the  organization.  Normally  it’s  imple- 
mented with  the  assistance  of  an  Organizational 
Effectiveness  Staff  Officer  (OESO). 

The  OE  process  includes  four  steps:  as- 
sessment, action  planning,  implementation  and 
follow-up.  The  chain  of  command  is  directly  in- 
volved in  the  process  and  the  OE  methods  are 
altered  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  unit  in- 
volved. 

OE  reinforces  and  supports  the  chain  of 
command,  proven  leadership  and  management 
principles  and  the  core  values  of  the  Army. 

Staff  personnel  who  assist  in  the  OE  process 
are  called  the  OESOs.  They  function  as  consultants 
and  are  specially  trained  at  the  OE  Training  Course 
(OETC)  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.  (See  “Your  Opinion 
Counts,’’  December  1976  soldiers.) 

Since  1975,  about  200  OESOs  have  been 
assigned  to  a variety  of  levels  in  the  Army — divi- 
sion, installation,  separate  brigade,  major  com- 
mand headquarters  and  even  the  Department  of 
the  Army  staff  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  main  thrust  of  OE  currently  is  on  estab- 
lishing an  OE  consulting  capability  in  each  major 
command  and  increasing  the  use  of  OE  in  a variety 
of  systems.  Initial  use  of  OE  has  been  focused  on 
line  units,  usually  at  the  battalion  level,  and  to  some 
staff  organizations.  The  continued  training  of  top- 
quality  OESOs,  and  their  assignment  to  the  field, 
will  help  increase  the  use  of  OE  further  down  the 
chain  of  command  to  the  company  level. 


MAJOR  FRED  SCHAUM  is  assigned  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 


OE  instructors  are 
also  being  placed  in  service 
schools.  The  goal  is  to  generally 
acquaint  officers  and  NCOs  with  OE  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  OE  staff  officer. 


Special  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  individuals 
who  are  assuming  command  of  units  and  those 
who  will  be  the  immediate  bosses  of  OESOs. 

Chief  of  Staff,  General  Bernard  W.  Rogers, 
has  established  certain  voluntary  and  involuntary 
aspects  of  OE. 

Major  commanders  must  develop  an  “OE 
capability’’  in  their  command.  At  the  present  time 
the  minimum  requirements  are  two  OE  slots  at  the 
installation  level,  two  per  division-sized  unit  and 
one  per  separate  brigade.  Commanders  can  desig- 
nate additional  slots. 

The  use  of  the  OESO  capabilities  and  skills 
is  a voluntary  matter. 


“WHAT’S  OE?” 

The  Organizational  Effectiveness  Staff  Officer  (OESO) 

looks  at  your  unit 

as  a system  made  up  of  parts. 

You  and  your  fellow  soldiers  are  one  part. 

Your  mission  is  another. 

The  equipment  in  your  unit,  the  unit 
structure  and  your  commander 
are  still  other  parts. 

What  one  part  does 
affects  all  the  other  parts. 

OESOs  conduct  group  interviews,  surveys 
and  workshops  to  find  out  from  you, 
and  everyone  else  right  up  to  the  commander, 
how  the  unit  operates. 

You’re  encouraged  to  tell  it  like  it  is. 

Everything  you  say  is  confidential. 

An  OESO  gives  the  commander 
a list  of  the  problems  uncovered. 

The  commander,  the  chain  of  command  and  the  OESO 
work  together  on  ways  to  solve  the  problems. 

They  may  discuss  them  further,  take  corrective 
action  or  tell  you  why  they  can’t  be  solved. 

The  goal  is  simple;  Make  your  unit  more 
efficient  so  it’ll  be  ready  for  its  main  mission — 
combat. 


There  are  two  important  aspects  of  the  vol- 
untary provisions  of  OE;  First,  the  OESO  is  used 
on  a request  basis;  the  expertise  of  the  OESO 
cannot  be  imposed  on  any  commander.  Second, 
the  commander,  from  the  company  level  on  up,  has 
complete  flexibility  in  where  to  focus  the  OE  ex- 
pertise. The  commander,  for  example,  may  decide 
to  apply  the  OE  process  to  the  training  or  mainte- 
nance functions  in  his  unit. 

The  techniques  being  used  by  OE  range 
from  survey  feedback  to  simple  action  planning, 
meeting  designs  and  one-on-one  discussions  with 
commanders. 
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Decisions  as  to  what  OE  methods  to 
' C use  and  interpretation  of  unit  assessments 
are  left  to  the  commander  and  the  chain  of 
command  with  the  assistance  of  the  OESO. 
People  who  are  initially  exposed  to  the  con- 
cept of  OE  often  say  it’s  nothing  more  than  com- 
mon sense  and  good  leadership.  Since  OE  looks 
at  the  total  system  aspects  of  a unit  or  command, 
it  can  be  seen  by  some  as  a possible  threat  to 
individual  authority  or  to  one’s  self-perception  as 
a leader  or  commander.  It’s  an  unfortunate  fact  of 
life,  but  commanders  are  too  busy  to  be  their  own 
technical  experts  on  OE. 

From  past  experience  it’s  been  found  that 
the  only  way  people  will  overcome  these  concerns 
and  fears  is  for  them  to  be  involved  in  the  use  of 
OE  personally  and  professionally. 

It’s  important  to  remember  that  the  com- 
mander and  the  chain  of  command  are  responsible 
for  improving  their  unit.  The  OESO  only  provides 
technical  advise  and  assists  in  the  process  of 
change.  OE  must  focus  on  the  accomplishment  of 
the  unit’s  primary  mission  rather  than  being  used 
as  an  add-on  program. 

The  importance  of  the  OESO  is  reflected  in 
the  careful  selection  process.  Officers  with  a suc- 
cessful military  track  record  are  sought  out.  Those 
selected  must  have  excellent  communication  skills, 
be  able  to  relate  well  to  senior  officers  and  have 
a personal  desire  to  receive  training.  Some  aca- 
demic background  in  management  or  behavioral 
science  is  preferred  but  not  required.  Most  of  the 
officers  selected  are  captains  and  majors,  but  there 
are  a few  lieutenant  colonels. 

The  quality  of  the  OESO  is  continually  being 
stressed.  Developing  trust  in  the  OESO  and 
respecting  his  professionalism  both  as  a military 
officer  and  as  an  OE  specialist  are  often  the  first 
steps  in  many  commanders’  decisions  whether  or 
not  to  use  OE. 

The  aim  is  to  avoid  at  all  costs  a massive 
push  to  have  all  commands  fully  staffed  within  a 
short  period  of  time.  Staffing  is  proceeding  with 
priorities  that  reflect  the  most  essential  needs  of 
the  Army. 

OE  is  not  a panacea.  It  is  best  applied  by 
people  who  understand  its  strengths  and  limita- 
tions. Frontal  assaults  on  people  who  are  skeptical 
about  OE  usually  fail  and  tend  to  increase  resis- 
tance. On  the  other  hand,  people  who  are  quickly 
sold  on  its  value  and  became  instant  cheerleaders 
are  prone  to  misuse  the  technology. 

Is  OE  worth  the  effort?  It’s  evident  the  Army 
cannot  make  significant  improvements  in  combat 
readiness  during  austere  times  without  giving 
close  attention  to  improving  organizational  pro- 
cesses— processes  which  affect  the  ability  of  a unit 
to  accomplish  its  mission  and  are  governed  by  the 
actions  of  people.  In  this  area  OE  can  make  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  Army’s  combat  readiness. 


OE  At  Work 

Steve  Abbott 

THE  Organizational  Effectiveness  (OE)  ef- 
fort is  gaining  a foothold  in  the  Army.  Its  presence 
is  being  felt  from  privates  to  generals. 

To  take  a look  at  the  different  feelings  about 
OE  and  see  how  it’s  weathering  some  internal 
problems,  soldiers  talked  to  people  who  have  used 
OE  at  Fort  Stewart/Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Ga.;  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.;  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  and  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  (In 
these  interviews  the  term  OE  refers  to  the  OE 
process.) 

The  biggest  problems  faced  by  the  Army’s 
OE  effort  so  far?  Time  to  carry  out  the  process, 
personnel  turnover  (in  units  using  the  OE  process), 
maintaining  the  high  quality  of  the  OESOs,  and 
misconceptions  about  the  process  itself. 

At  Fort  Stewart/Hunter  Army  Airfield,  a bat- 
talion staff  officer  discusses  OE’s  impact  on  people: 

“OE’s  emphasis  on  people  is  something 
that’s  given  a lot  of  lip  service  in  the  Army,  but 
it  isn’t  practiced  much. 

“OE  processes  stress  treating  people  with 
human  respect  and  consideration,  even  if  you  don’t 
agree  with  them.  . . .’’ 

For  some  commanders  OE  has  helped  over- 
come common  barriers  in  military  organizations. 
A battalion  commander  at  Fort  Bragg  says  OE 
changed  things  for  his  staff. 

“OE  helped  us  overcome  barriers  that  are 
often  hard  to  -identify.  It  has  allowed  the  com- 
munication and  the  understanding  between  me 
and  my  company  commanders  to  improve  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  less  intimidated  by  what  I say 
or  might  do  than  they  were  previously.’’ 

The  OE  user  is  discovering  that  many  prob- 
lems are  simple  cases  of  people  not  understanding 
other  people. 

Case  in  point;  An  OE  assessment  discovered 
minor  irritants  in  an  aviation  battalion  staff  that 
were  causing  problems  far  out  of  proportion  to 
their  size. 

“One  thing  the  troops  really  fussed  about 
was  that  the  commander  didn’t  get  out  to  the  field 
enough,”  says  the  battalion  executive  officer  (XO). 
“When  he  was  made  aware  of  the  feeling  he  im- 
mediately began  moving  out  and  became  more 
visible  when  his  troops  were  in  the  field. 

“At  the  staff  level,  one  of  the  commander’s 
pet  projects  was  socializing.  He  emphasized  social 
affairs  . . . people  felt  we  went  overboard.  Immedi- 
ately there  was  a reduction  in  the  number  of  social 
functions,”  says  the  XO. 

The  experiences  of  this  unit  point  out  a fact 
of  Army  life  that  hurts  the  OE  process — personnel 
turnover.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  conti- 
nuity in  the  OE  process. 
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OE  has  taken  on  a new  chal- 
lenge at  Fort  Stewart/Hunter  Army 
Airfield,  Ga. 

The  Fort  Stewart  OESOs,  Major 
Gary  Patterson  and  Captain  Hugh  An- 
gert,  were  invited  by  Division  Artillery 
of  the  24th  Infantry  Division  to  do  an 
assessment. 

The  commander  of  the  DivArty, 
Colonel  Claude  M.  Kicklighter,  was  so 
impressed  with  OE  that  he  went  home 
and  told  his  wife,  Betty,  about  it. 
Knowing  her  husband  was  a firm  be- 
liever in  the  process,  she  wasn’t  sur- 
prised when  he  suggested  that  she 
invite  the  OESOs  to  try  OE  on  the 
DivArty  wives  group  which  she  heads. 

The  OESOs  conducted  three 
workshops  with  ladies  in  the  group. 
The  workshops  concentrated  on  com- 
munications techniques  such  as  ac- 
tive listening,  feedback  and  defensive 
communications. 

The  workshops  and  the  OE 
techniques  the  women  learned  have 
had  a positive  impact  on  the  group, 
says  Mrs.  Kicklighter. 

“OE  has  helped  us  feel  that  we 
can  be  honest  and  open.  We  discov- 
ered that  often  people  don't  say  what 


The  Ladies  Try  OE 

they  think  because  they’re  afraid  of 
how  the  group  will  receive  it.  We’re 
learning  that  we  can  say  exactly  what 
we  feel  on  any  subject  of  interest.” 
Most  of  the  participants, 
however,  found  that  OE  had  its  great- 
est impact  on  them  personally. 

Some  of  the  participants  in  the 
workshops  have  continued  to  use 
methods  taught  by  OE  and  they're 
benefitting  from  them  every  day. 

OE  may  even  answer  the 
prayers  of  some  hassled  parents,  says 
Kathy:  "I  found  it  almost  teaches  pa- 
tience. ...  It  saves  a lot  of  yelling  and 
spanking  of  younger  children  because 
it  makes  you  explain  why  you  want 
them  to  do  something. ’’ 

Carol  says  OE  can  defuse  situa- 
tions in  the  marital  arena  as  well:  “It 
helps  you  listen  more. ...  My  husband 
went  through  it  before  I did  and  we 
find  we’re  talking  and  listening  to 
each  other  more.  I don’t  feel  like  a 
martyr  anymore.  Rather  than  staying 
mad  at  my  husband  for  2 weeks  I just 
go  ahead  and  get  it  out  in  the  open.” 
For  ladies  who  have  jobs  out- 
side the  home,  Linda  says  OE  can  help 
there  too:  “OE  taught  me  tolerance 


and  patience  with  the  people  I work 
for  and  come  in  contact  with.  " 

As  for  the  OESOs,  well,  they 
weren’t  so  sure  they  wanted  to  get 
involved. 

“We  were  a little  unsure  about 
how  our  training  would  prepare  us  for 
dealing  with  the  wives  group,”  says 
Capt  Angert.  ’However,  we  found  that 
our  training  applies  to  any  group  as 
long  as  you  remain  flexible.  It  was  a 
real  learning  experience.” 

The  OESOs  are  continuing  their 
work  with  the  husbands  in  the  DivArty. 
Col  Kicklighter  remains  an  avid  sup- 
porter of  the  process.  They  also  hope 
to  do  more  with  the  ladies  group  in 
the  future.  It’s  not  a mere  experiment; 
it's  part  of  the  OE  process  being  con- 
ducted in  the  24th  DivArty. 

"This  is  part  of  the  overall  OE 
effort  in  DivArty  headquarters.  The 
wives  are  included  as  part  of  the  divi- 
sion team  from  the  commander’s 
viewpoint,”  says  Capt.  Angert. 

OE  is  helping  smooth  com- 
munications in  this  unit  both  internally 
and  externally — all  the  way  from  the 
office  to  the  backyard. 

Steve  Abbott 


The  OESOs  had  been  asked  to  come  to  this 
unit  to  do  an  assessment  near  the  end  of  the 
commander’s  tour  of  duty.  After  the  assessment 
had  been  completed  the  commander  stopped  all 
action  on  OE  so  that  he  could  prepare  to  depart. 
The  battalion  XO,  who  has  been  in  the  unit  2 years, 
explains  the  results. 

“When  our  commander  left,  we  had  reached 
a number  of  meaningful  findings  through  the  OE 
process.  Since  then,  the  people  who  participated, 
particularly  the  lower  enlisted  troops,  want  to  know 
why  nothing  is  being  done.” 

This  officer,  although  not  totally  committed 
to  OE  himself,  believes  that  it  can  still  make  a 
positive  impact  on  his  unit. 

“The  troops  are  at  the  questioning  stage.  It 
isn’t  too  late.  We’re  at  a standstill  but  we  haven’t 
gone  backwards.  We  need  to  get  hot  right  now. 
If  we  do  that  then  we’ll  continue  to  generate  the 
support  needed  at  the  troop  level.” 

A battalion  commander  at  Fort  Bragg  points 
out  the  importance  of  feedback  in  the  OE  process. 

“It  gave  us  the  chance  to  show  the  soldiers 
that  we  heard  what  they  said  and  tell  them  ‘this 
is  what  we  did  to  fix  it. . . . By  the  same  token,  those 
things  that  simply  can’t  be  fixed  are  acknowledged 
and  admitted.  The  things  that  you  won’t  fix,  you 
can  address  and  get  out  in  the  open  honestly.” 
Already  commanders  are  using  a variety  of 
the  tools  available  through  OE.  One  that  is  gaining 
acceptance  is  a “leadership  transition  meeting.” 


This  is  used  in  a unit  when  a change  of  command 
is  taking  place.  It’s  a 1-  or  2-day  meeting  attended 
by  the  incoming  and  outgoing  commanders  and 
their  staffs. 

A battalion  commander  at  Fort  Stewart  who 
used  OE  when  he  assumed  his  present  command 
believes  it  helped  him  settle-in  faster. 

“OE  speeded  up  the  process  of  transition. 
When  we  go  by  the  conventional  method  of  change 
of  command,  you  have  traditional  things  done — for 
example,  the  briefing.  The  briefing  dwells  on  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  operation.  Very  little  is  spent 
on  the  limitations  of  the  unit.  It  isn’t  until  later  that 
the  new  man  realizes  there  are  problems.” 

Input  is  received  from  all  levels  of  the  com- 
mand to  insure  that  the  incoming  commander  gets 
an  honest  assessment  of  the  unit.  In  this  battalion, 
a group  of  senior  NCOs  participated  in  a seminar 
as  part  of  the  process. 

The  reaction  among  the  sergeants  to  the 
announcement  that  there  would  be  an  OE  seminar 
ranged  from,  “I  figured  it  would  be  just  another 
Army  paper  exercise,”  to  “I  thought  it  would  be 
great.”  The  NCOs,  while  withholding  final  judg- 
ment about  OE,  agreed  that  the  seminar  served  a 
useful  purpose.  Says  one  Sergeant  First  Class: 

“We  didn’t  realize  before  the  seminar  that 
everybody  had  the  same  problems.  The  colonel 
(our  new  commander)  understands  now  that  all  the 
NCOs  have  pretty  much  the  same  problems.  I hope 
he  takes  something  from  that.” 
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The  NCOS  appreciated  the  opportunity 
to  let  the  commander  know  what  was  go- 
ing on,  they’re  not  sure  it  wifi  do  any  good: 
“Maybe  he  won’t  make  any  changes,’’ 
says  a platoon  sergeant,  “but  at  least  he 
knows  our  feelings  and  we  know  his  feel- 
ings on  a lot  of  things.’’ 

Some  say  that  OE  merely  complicates  the 
transition  process.  Another  battalion  commander 
at  Fort  Stewart,  who  has  used  OE  for  other  things 
in  his  unit,  is  representative  of  that  feeling. 

“Changes  of  command  are  a bit  sensiti'^e  in 
their  own  right.  If  you  get  a man  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  unit,  he  might  view  OE  with  some 
suspicion,  especially  if  he’s  not  familiar  with  OE. 
His  reaction  might  be:  I’m  the  new  guy  and  here 
are  guys  from  the  division  staff  watching  me  al- 
ready.’’ 

No  matter  how  OE  is  used,  most  command- 
ers have  their  own  ideas  about  why  they  requested 
OE  and  what  they  hoped  to  get  from  it. 

“The  decision  was  made  to  use  OE  to  see 
if  we  had  a handle  on  what  our  problems  were, 
what  direction  we  should  be  taking  and  what  we 
were  doing  that  was  counterproductive,’’  says  an 
engineer  battalion  commander  at  Fort  Bragg. 

Perception  is  a key  word  in  the  OE  field. 
Many  commanders  felt  they  knew  what  was  good 
and  bad  about  their  units,  but  they  weren’t  so  sure 
about  how  people  at  all  levels  of  their  command 
saw  what  was  happening. 

The  engineer  commander  says:  “We  were 
trying  things.  We  weren’t  sure  they  were  the  solu- 
tions. We  wanted  to  get  the  soldier’s  view,  the 
lieutenant’s  view  and  our  view  of  what  was  going 
on  and  the  direction  we  were  headed.  One  way  to 
do  that  is  through  the  OE  process.’’ 

A former  skeptic,  now  an  artillery  battalion 
commander,  agrees  that  the  OE  assessment  helps 
measure  perceptions.  It  gives  the  commander  a 
“measure  of  the  depth  of  feelings  within  the  unit’’ 
he  may  not  have  been  able  to  get  without  the 
neutrality  of  the  OESO.  But  he  points  out  an  addi- 
tional benefit  for  his  unit.  “The  pace  of  activity 
in  these  units  is  hairy.’’ 

“It  it  doesn’t  do  anything  else  it  provides 
us  a chance  to  stop  and  take  a look  at  ourselves 
and  make  an  assessment  before  we  press  on.’’ 
Time  is  important  to  most  commanders.  It  has 
a big  impact  on  whether  the  OE  process  is  applied 
or  not.  One  commander  puts  it  this  way: 

“It’s  where  the  rubber  meets  the  road  that 
we  measure  results  here.  We  may  start  one  of  these 
projects  and  if  the  results  aren’t  there,  we’ll  put 
our  time  to  some  other  use.’’ 

Confidentiality  is  an  important  aspect  of  the 
OE  progress.  It  makes  it  easier  to  be  honest  during 
the  assessment.  Also,  it  may  encourage  some 
commanders  to  use  OE  since  results  will  not  be 
reported  to  their  superiors.  A battalion  XO  sums 


it  up:  “People  are  genuinely  concerned  about  an 
adverse  reaction.  If  you  don’t  hold  it  confidential 
You’re  not  going  to  hear  from  anybody.’’ 

This  same  individual  points  out  a problem 
about  honesty  in  the  assessment  phase  of  OE. 
“Honesty  is  nice  to  strive  for,  but  is  it  always  worth 
it?  The  turmoil,  the  hurt  and  confusion  created  isn’t 
worth  total  honesty.  It’s  important  to  preserve  good 
working  relationships.’’ 

SOLDIERS  did  find,  however,  that  even  with 
reservations,  deep-seated,  substantial  problems 
are  being  brought  out  by  the  OE  process.  That 
doesn’t  mean  they’re  being  corrected — only  that 
they’re  being  exposed. 

Many  of  the  problems  beinq  solved  by  com- 
manders are  of  the  so-called  “low-risk”  variety — 
problems  that  could  be  solved  by  platoon  leaders 
or  company  commanders. 

Some  of  the  big  problems  may  be  unsolvable 
by  battalion  commanders  or  even  installation  com- 
manders; however  even  in  this  regard  the  OESO 
can  provide  assistance  to  the  commander  in  work- 
ing these  problems  through  to  higher  levels. 

To  insure  its  future  OE  will  have  to  overcome 
some  internal  problems. 

The  belief  among  those  interviewed  that  OE 
is  a substitute  for  good  leadership  is  prevalent. 
Many  officers  of  all  ranks  noted  that  a good  com- 
mander should  be  doing  all  the  things  that  OE 
attempts  to  do — encourage  communications  up 
and  down  the  chain  of  command,  provide  feedback 
and  react  to  input  from  subordinates. 

SOLDIERS  found  that  generally  those  inter- 
viewed who  strongly  support  OE  have  been  intro- 
duced to,  or  studied,  organizational  management 
concepts  sometime  prior  to  their  introduction  to 
the  Army  program. 

Many  of  the  skeptics  are  those  who  have  no 
prior  experience  with  OE-type  concepts.  Users  and 
OESOs  interviewed  felt  that  this  problem  would  be 
overcome  by  example.  When  the  skeptics  and  un- 
initiated see  what  OE  can  do,  they’ll  try  it. 

There’s  a tendency  in  the  field  for  some 
commanders  to  participate  in  the  OE  process  be- 
cause their  senior  commander  is  participating, 
rather  than  because  they’re  committed  to  OE. 
Generally,  it  seems  that  as  the  senior  commander 
goes,  so  goes  the  rest  of  the  organization,  in  terms 
of  using  OE. 

The  commander  must  be  willing  to  take 
risks.  Some  of  the  things  he  finds  out  about  his 
unit  may  reflect  on  him  personally. 

“I  don’t  believe  this  process  would  work  in 
any  unit  in  which  the  commander  is  afraid  of  that 
kind  of  honesty  and  in  any  unit  in  which  the  com- 
mander is  not  willing  to  negotiate  problems,”  says 
a captain  serving  on  a battalion  staff.  “OE  can  be 
very  enriching  for  units  that  have  the  right  blend 
of  people  and  a commander  who  is  willing  to  take 
the  risks  involved.”  □ 
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It's  a fad  born  of  the  same 
spirit  that  sired  She  hula-hoopland 
the  frisbee.  Ente^thp  ^ateboard. 
Suddenly  it  seenf^a^  if  every 
block  in  towHy^^s  a 


Skateboarding  can  be  more  than  a 
casual  sport.  A quality  skateboard  can 
cost  more  than  $100.  PFC  Jimmy  Davis, 
top  right,  considers  investment  in 
safety  equipment  essential  also. 


t 


you’re  saying  it  out  loud: 
“Can’t  be  that  tough — think  I’d 
like  to  try  it!’’ 
An  old  skateboard  vet  like 
Jimmy  Davis  loves  to  hear 
someone  talking  that  way. 

“Here,  use  mine!’’  he 
encourages  as  he  plops  the 
fragile-looking  skateboard  down 
in  front  of  you. 
Carefully  you  put  your 
right  foot  on  the  board,  rolling 
the  thing  back  and  forth  just  to 
get  the  feel  of  it.  Next  your  left 
foot  slips  up  behind  your  right. 

You  start  to  roll. 
Suddenly  you  realize  the 
seriousness  of  your  situation. 
But  there  is  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it.  You  prepare  for  the 
inevitable. 

Wham! 

Jimmy  Davis  stands 
looming  over  you,  grinning 
broadly,  asking  if  you’d  care  to 
give  it  another  try.  □ 


resident  skateboard  artist  who 
delights  in  confounding 
pedestrians  with  his  or  her 
expertise — often  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  bruised  elbows  and 
busted  knees. 

It’s  no  different  in 
Fayetteville,  N.C.,  home  of  Fort 
Bragg,  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
and  the  82d  Airborne  Division. 

Private  First  Class  Jimmy 
Davis,  an  airborne  draftsman 
stationed  at  Fort  Bragg,  spends 
much  of  his  off-duty  time  on  a 
skateboard.  He  enjoys  testing 
his  skateboarding  skills  at  a 
local,  commercially  operated 
course  near  the  post.  (There  are 
about  50  such  courses  in  the 
country  thus  far,  with  more 
being  built  as  the  sport  gains 
popularity.) 
Watching  Jimmy  Davis, 
you  can ’t  help  but  feel  that 
skateboarding  is  simpler  than  it 
looks.  Next  thing  you  know. 
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The  World  Series  will  be  played  this  month.  How  much 
do  you  know  about  Series  played  in  the  past? 


1.  The  first  World  Series,  pit- 
ting the  National  League 
against  the  American 
League,  was  in  1903.  What 
teams  played  and  who 
won? 

2.  Since  then,  what  year  was 
the  Series  not  played? 

3.  Which  team  won  the  most 
World  Series? 

4.  Which  team  lost  the  most 
World  Series? 

5.  The  Athletics  played  for 
Philadelphia,  Kansas  City 
and  Oakland.  Which  of 
these  cities  did  they  not 


represent  in  the  Series? 

6.  Three  cities  have  been  the 
home  of  both  the  National 
and  American  League 
teams  in  the  Series.  Name 
the  cities. 

7.  What  manager  took  his 
team  to  the  World  Series 
the  most  times? 

8.  What  player  has  been  in 
the  most  Series? 

9.  Who  pitched  the  most 
shutout  games  in  a single 
World  Series? 

10.  Who  hit  the  most  home 
runs  in  World  Series  play? 


Word  Scramble 

After  you’ve  unscrambled  the  words  below,  use  the 
circled  letters  to  find  the  two  words  that  complete  the 
sentence. 


Challenger’s  Corner 

This  problem  was  sent  in 
by  SSgt  Robert  Faulkner  of 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

Farmer  Brown  is  in  a 
quandary.  The  bridge  has 
washed  out  and  he  must  carry 
a goose,  fox  and  sack  of  corn 
across  the  river. 

Since  Farmer  Brown  is  a 
small  man,  he  can  only  carry 
one  thing  at  a time.  However, 
he  is  also  sure  that  if  left  alone 
together,  the  fox  will  eat  the 
goose  or  the  goose  will  eat  the 
corn.  How  should  he  get  the 
animals  across  the  river? 


JOMAR 


KRASCBAR 


□ 

MITROPOON 


□ 

□ 

STESMY 


□ 

□ 

PEONAW 


A principal  feature  of  the 
skill  qualification  test 
(SQT)  is  that  it  evaluates 
the  soldier’s  ability  to 
perform: 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


Robert  C.  Stephens 


A BREAK-IN  OCCURS  at  an  Army  storage 
area  in  Alaska.  A serviceman  is  suspected 
of  possessing  narcotics  at  a Marine  Corps  base.  A 
bloody  piece  of  cloth,  a shoe  and  a pistol  are  found 
at  a scene  of  a violent  crime  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

It’s  likely  that  evidence  gathered  by  investiga- 
tors in  these  incidents  will  be  shipped  or  hand-carried 
by  the  field  investigative  agency  involved  to  Fort 
Gordon,  Ga. 

Fort  Gordon  is  the  location  of  the  only 
U.S.Army  Criminal  Investigation  Command  (CID) 
laboratory  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Two  other  CID 
laboratories  are  located  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  Frank- 
furt, Germany. 

The  labs  analyze,  study  and  evaluate  items 
connected  with  a crime  or  suspected  wrongdoing. 
Reports  of  the  labs’  findings  are  returned  to  the  send- 
ing agency  to  help  complete  the  investigation. 

Of  the  more  than  11,000  cases  processed  in 
1976  by  the  Fort  Gordon  facility,  more  than  a third 
involved  drug/narcotic  investigations. 

A small  number  of  former  field  investigators 
are  trained  as  examiners  at  Fort  Gordon  for  duty  at 
one  of  the  three  CID  labs.  Twelve  soldiers  are  cur- 
rently in  the  on-the-job  training  program  that  is  sup- 
plemented by  special  texts  and  other  required  study. 
“The  highest  standards  are  demanded  and 

ROBERT  C.  STEPHENS  Is  a public  Information  specialist  assigned  to  the  Public 
Affairs  Office,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 


maintained  in  training.  A student  is  considered  to  have 
achieved  competency  when  he  can,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, conduct  diversified  examinations  in  his 
specialty  and  render  authoritative  opinions  on  them,’’ 
says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  J.  Campbell,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  lab  at  Fort  Gordon. 

Lab  facilities  are  used  by  all  Armed  Forces 
field  investigators  in  the  United  States,  the  Canal 
Zone,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Greenland.  Other  Federal 
investigative  agencies  also  call  on  the  laboratory  for 
technical  assistance. 

More  than  a million  dollars  worth  of  scientific 
measuring,  analyzing  and  evaluating  equipment  is 
contained  in  the  five  main  divisions  of  the  lab;  Ques- 
tioned Documents,  Firearms,  Fingerprint,  Photo- 
graphic and  Chemistry. 

“In  many  instances,  all  five  of  our  divisions 
become  involved  in  examining  material  submitted  to 
the  laboratory,’’  Lt  Col  Campbell  says.  The  proper 
handling  of  evidence  is  also  crucial  to  successful 
investigations. 

Evidence  received  at  the  laboratory  is  carefully 
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i 

i recorded  and  identified  to  protect  the  “chain  of  cus- 
tody.” This  assures  positive  identification  and  control 
of  evidence  material  from  the  crime  scene  to  the 
! courtroom. 

i Laboratory  examiners  and  technicians  aren’t 

I given  any  details  of  the  case  under  investigation.  This 
I enables  them  to  keep  a strictly  professional  and  unbi- 
ased viewpoint.  Examiners  only  report  what  is  re- 
vealed by  the  stereoscopic  microscope,  test  tube, 
ultraviolet  and  infrared  spectrophotometers  and  other 
scientific  devices  used  in  their  work. 

The  Questioned  Documents  Division  analyzes 
I handwriting,  printing,  typewriting  and  the  physical 
I makeup  of  printed  matter  where  a possibility  of  fraud 
or  forgery  is  suspected. 

The  division  can  ascertain  the  authenticity  of 
a signature  or  a complete  document.  From  samples 
of  handwriting,  the  examiner  can  determine  whether 
a document  was  signed  by  the  same  person  or  whether 
it  was  forged.  Attempts  to  disguise  handwriting  are 
futile  since  no  two  people  write  the  same. 

Many  of  the  cases  involve  forged  signatures  on 


prescriptions  for  controlled  drugs,  checks,  money 
orders,  and  falsification  of  medical  records,  finance 
and  travel  documents,  test  scores,  EERs  and  other 
official  military  records. 

They’re  also  called  upon  at  times  to  examine 
documents  that  have  been  partially  or  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

Examiners  in  the  Fingerprint  Division  probably 
receive  the  widest  range  of  evidence.  They  receive 
objects  ranging  in  size  from  a large  military  vehicle 
to  a single  match.  Since  the  lab  does  not  keep  a 
fingerprint  file,  field  investigators  send  fingerprints  of 
suspects  along  with  the  evidence. 

They  also  receive  materials  containing  foot- 
prints, lip  prints,  fabric  impressions  and  tire  impres- 
sions. Among  the  more  bizarre  pieces  of  evidence 
received — a safe  with  an  ear  print  on  it  and  an  auto 
bumper  containing  a lip  print.  To  identify  victims  of 
a crash  or  fire,  field  investigators  may  send  tissue 
samples  from  the  victim’s  foot  or  finger. 

Fingerprint  experts  use  a variety  of  methods 
to  detect  prints  on  difficult  surfaces.  Unpainted  wood. 
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The  Fingerprint  Division 
handles  evidence  in 
many  forms.  Above  left, 
a flame  process  is 
used  to  bring  out  latent 
prints  from  a liquor 
bottle.  Right,  an 
examiner  studies  a cast 
of  a shoe  found  at  a 
crime  scene.  By 
matching  this  with 
shoes  worn  by  a 
suspect,  an 
identification  can  be 
made. 


glass  and  leather  are  difficult  surfaces  for  the  expert 
to  work  with,  but  they  continue  to  search  for  new 
techniques  to  gather  usable  prints. 

The  Photography  Division  provides  records  of 
cases,  and  prepares  explanatory  photos  for  examiners 
who  testify  in  court.  The  photographers  also  do  in- 
vestigative photo  work. 

Technicians  say  that  one  of  the  most  exciting 
phases  of  their  work  is  photographing  an  object  in 
the  infrared  and  ultraviolet  spectrum — above  and 
below  the  visible  light  range.  It’s  called  “shooting  in 
the  dark,’’  since  the  technicians  don’t  know  until  the 
film  is  developed  what  it  shows,  if  anything. 

The  work  is  quite  different  from  the  news  pho- 
tographer’s who  usually  has  a “one-shot  chance’’  at 
a subject.  The  lab  photographer’s  work  stays  under 
the  camera  until  the  best  possible  photo  print  is  ob- 
tained. 

Enlarged  photos  of  fingerprints,  documents, 
handwriting,  serial  numbers  on  firearms,  clothing 
laundry  marks,  boot  or  foot  prints,  and  ammunition 
are  some  of  the  photographic  aids  used  by  examiners 
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in  reporting  their  case  findings.  Photographers  even 
obtained  a print  from  a black  piece  of  construction 
paper  that  contained  identifying  marks  written  in 
black  ink. 

Experts  in  the  Eirearms  Division  say  that  crim- 
inals don’t  leave  photos  of  themselves  at  a crime 
scene,  but  they  often  leave  equally  useful  evidence. 
Firearms  leave  distinguishing  marks  on  bullets  and 
cartridges;  hammers,  screw  drivers,  wire  cutters  and 
other  tools  leave  their  mark  on  safes,  doors,  windows, 
and  painted  surfaces. 

Firearm  examiners  prove  innocence  as  well  as 
guilt.  In  an  apparent  suicide  case  in  which  a woman 
was  found  lying  on  a roadway,  another  person  was 
eventually  charged  and  convicted  of  murder  based  on 
lab  findings.  Through  proximity  testing  of  the  weapon 
found  at  the  scene,  physical  examination  of  the  bullet 
hole  and  a search  for  powder  residues  on  the  woman’s 
clothing,  it  was  found  that  the  weapon  was  fired  from 
a distance  of  approximately  40  feet.  The  woman 
couldn’t  have  pulled  the  trigger. 

Would-be  criminals  who  attempt  to  destroy 
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A lab  technician  prepares  to  photograph  a biood-stained  hatchet  used  in  a crime. 
Evidence  is  photographed  for  records  and  to  support  examiners  who  testify  in  court. 


serial  numbers  to  hide  stolen  property  can’t  feel  safe. 
Restoration  of  obliterated  serial  numbers  and  other 
writing  from  typewriters,  firearms,  radios,  computers 
and  other  metal  objects  is  relatively  easy,  according 
to  the  firearms  experts.  One  examiner  says:  “When 
a number  has  been  stamped  on,  and  is  then  filed  off 
or  disfigured,  our  division  can  usually  restore  it  with 
etching  and  polishing  solutions.  A stamped  number 
sets  up  a strain  around  and  beneath  the  number, 
making  restoration  possible.” 

The  Chemistry  Division  is  the  largest  and  most 
diversified  at  the  lab.  The  bulk  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  facility  is  processed  in  one  or  all  of  the 
branches  of  the  Chemical  Division:  chemical,  serology 
or  trace  branches. 

Most  of  the  division’s  cases  involve  marijuana 
and  dangerous  controlled  substances  such  as  LSD  and 
heroin. 

Once  examiners  received  a cake  as  a piece  of 
evidence.  It  was  found  to  contain  marijuana  as  one 
of  the  ingredients.  In  another  case,  chemical  ex- 
aminers found  heroin  soaked  into  the  envelope  be- 


neath a postage  stamp. 

The  Serology/Trace  evidence  branch  of  the 
Chemistry  Division  is  usually  involved  with  processing 
evidence  sent  by  field  investigators  that  relate  to 
crimes  of  violence.  Clothing  and  weapons  are  the  most 
typical  types  of  evidence  received.  Careful  examina- 
tion of  these  items  often  reveals  the  presence  of 
bloodstains,  semen  stains,  adherent  hairs,  fibers  and 
other  material  which  can  assist  in  an  investigation. 

Through  the  use  of  ultra-sophisticated  infrared, 
ultra-violet  and  X-ray  apparatus,  electronic  equipment 
and  special  microscopes,  chemists  are  able  to  deter- 
mine what  elements  make  up  various  compounds. 

The  chemist’s  work  is  demanding,  painstaking 
and  tedious,  but  always  exciting.  Each  day  brings  new 
challenges. 

The  U.S.  Army  Criminal  Investigative  Labora- 
tory and  its  dedicated  staff  of  more  than  70  military 
and  civilians,  provide  essential  support  for  the  field 
investigating  agencies.  Working  together,  they  help 
seek  out  and  convict  the  guilty  while  protecting  the 
innocent.  □ 


'[ 
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WATER  TORTURE 

The  water  dripping  from  PFC  Daniel  Washnock's  cap  isn't 
a mirage,  even  though  he's  in  the  middle  of  California's  Mo- 
jave Desert.  Looking  for  heat  relief,  PFC  Washnock  gladly 
let  himself  be  drenched  while  on  a joint  service  exercise  with 
the  43d  Support  Group  from  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 


HIGHLY  QUALIFIED 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Willie  Bourda  Jr. 
has  the  qualifications  people 
look  for  in  a coach.  He  was 
twice  on  the  Olympic  Hand- 
ball Squad,  a member  of  the 
Third  Army  Softball  Cham- 
pionship teams  2 years  in  a 
row  and  on  the  All-Army  Soft- 
ball  Team  in  1976 . 

This  year  Sgt  Bourda  is 
taking  time  off  from  his  re- 
cruiting duty  in  Garden  Grove , 
Calif.  , to  coach  the  1977  All- 
Army  Softball  Team  at  the 
inter-service  championship 
games  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio. 


AT  THE  TOP 

• SP4  Mike  Burley  set  an 
all-time  American  Modern  Pen- 
tathlon record  of  5,400  points 
at  the  Modern  Pentathlon  Na- 
tional Championships,  Fort 
Sam  Houston , Tex . 

• Winners  of  the  1977  Drill 
Sergeant  of  the  Year  competi- 
tion are  Sgt  1st  Cl  Michael  R . 
Wagers,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. , 
and  Sgt  1st  Cl  Kenneth  W . 

Gabe , with  the  U .S  . Army  Re- 
serve in  Columbia,  S .C  . 


NOLO  CONTENDERE 


This  gladiator's  hopes  of 
winning  the  race  just  went  up 
in  smoke.  1st  Sgt  Sigurt  But- 
ler , with  the  Southern  Euro- 
pean Task  Force  in  Vicenza, 
Italy , was  a contender  in  an 
organization  day  Roman-style 
chariot  race.  His  troubles  be- 
gan when  an  axle  broke  and 
ignited  the  smoke  grenades  on 
his  vehicle. 
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OUTSTANDING  FEAT 


Eve  Cole,  a clerk -typist  at 
Anniston  Army  Depot,  Ala. , 
doesn't  consider  herself  handi- 
capped . Born  without  hands 
or  arms , she  uses  her  feet  to 
drive , take  shorthand  and  type 
65  words  per  minute. 


FRIEND  OR  FOE? 

He  may  be  a damyankee , but 
he  looks  fit  in  Rebel  grey.  As- 
signed to  Fort  Eustis,  Va. , Maj 
John  Taft  joined  the  North- 
South  Skirmish  Association. 
They  wear  Confederate  uni- 
forms and  target  practice  with 
original  Civil  War  rifles. 


OUT  OF  FASHION 

Sgt  John  Pittsenbarger's 
uniform  allowance  didn't  cov- 
er the  cost  of  this  toggery . 
Modeling  a German  camo- 
smock  from  World  War  II,  Sgt 
Pittsenbarger  collects  old  uni- 
forms , head  gear , medals  and 
insignia.  He's  stationed  with 
the  Southern  European  Task 
Force  in  Vicenza,  Italy. 


MR.  UNIVERSE 

For  PFC  Warren  Fredericks, 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  , it's  a 
never-ending  battle  to  stay  in 
shape . Keeping  a body  like 
that,  he  has  to  exercise  6 hours 
a day,  6 days  a week. 

But  besides  a 50-inch  chest, 
he's  achieved  the  titles  Misters 
America,  International  and, 
once  again,  Mr.  Universe. 


MOTHER  WORE  COMBAT  BOOTS 

When  Mother  was  in  the  Army  during  World  War  II,  women 
wore  seersucker  dresses  and  ankle-high  brogues  for  PT . 

"We  worked  12  hours  on  and  12  hours  off  at  times,"  recalls 
Becky  Thomas  Flansburg,  who  was  a tabulating  machine  op- 
erator then.  She's  center  in  the  photo  taken  with  some 
friends  in  the  Women's  Army  Corps  during  WWII. 

Mrs.  Flansburg  is  proud  that  her  daughter  decided  to  join 
the  Army.  Thinking  of  Mom's  experiences  helped  her  through 
basic  training,  says  PFC  Louise  Flansburg,  a chaplain's  as- 
sistant at  Fort  Bragg,  N .C  . 
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NEW  BEGINNING 


HOW  TEBE  ARMY 
CORRECTIONAL  SYSTEM 
DEALS  WITH  FAILURE 

SSgt  John  Savard 


‘'The  court  will  come  to  order  . . . ” 
Even  as  he  walks  into  con- 
finement, these  words  from  the 
Army  judge  echo  through  the  pris- 
oner’s head.  Butterflies  still  quiver 
in  his  stomach.  Only  now,  he 
doesn’t  face  a judge.  He  faces  steel 
bars. 

“It  is  my  duty  as  president 
of  this  court  to  inform  you  . . .” 
The  prisoner  still  remembers  the 
eyes  of  the  president  of  the  court 
as  the  sentence  was  spoken.  He 
can  see  the  moving  lips,  teeth  and 
tongue  as  they  shaped  the  words. 

“.  . . that  the  court  in  closed 
session  and  upon  secret  written 
ballot,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  at  the  time  the  vote  was 
taken  concurring,  sentences  you  to 
be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  Private 
El;  to  he  confined  at  hard  labor 
for  12  months;  and  a forfeiture  of 
$100  per  month  for  12  months.  ” 
The  gate  slams  shut  behind. 
There’s  a loud  click  as  the  electric 
bolt  snaps  into  place. 

In  a matter  of  hours,  the 
prisoner  becomes  part  of  the  sys- 
tem at  the  confinement  facility.  His 
picture  and  fingerprints  are  taken 
again.  He  draws  bed-linen  and  is 
assigned  to  a cell.  His  lawyer  stops 
by  for  a final  visit. 

“I  think  we  did  the  best  we 
could  at  the  trial,”  the  lawyer  says, 
“but  the  evidence  was  just  too 
solid.  Hitting  an  officer  is  pretty 
serious.” 

“Well,  that  lieutenant  had 
it  coming,”  the  prisoner  replies. 
“He’s  been  riding  me  ever  since 
I got  here!  He  had  it  in  for  me.” 
“Look,”  the  lawyer  says  in 


a quiet,  but  firm  voice,  “You’re 
not  the  first  guy  dealt  with  here. 
The  correctional  officers  here  tell 
me  you’re  pretty  typical. 

“You’re  19  years  old  with 
a whole  life  ahead.  But  here  you’re 
in  jail  all  of  a sudden.  You  come 
from  a family  with  eight  other  kids. 
You  couldn’t  hack  school  so  you 
dropped  out  in  the  10th  grade.  You, 
yourself,  told  me  you  couldn’t  get 
along  even  at  home,  fighting  with 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters.  Then 
you  join  the  Army  and  expect  to 
keep  doing  these  things? 

“No,  young  man,”  the  law- 
yer adds.  “You’ve  got  to  change 
yourself  and  your  life.  And  it’s  a 
tough  way  you’ve  chosen.” 

The  room  falls  silent  as  the 
words  sink  into  the  prisoner’s  still- 
dazed  mind.  The  lawyer  calms 
down  and  begins  to  explain. 

“You  aren’t  going  to  serve 
your  sentence  here,”  he  begins. 
“This  is  an  installation  confinement 
facility.  Most  people  call  it  a 
stockade. 

“Only  two  types  of  guys  are 
kept  here.  There  are  those  waiting 
for  trial.  They  aren’t  allowed  free- 
dom because  they’re  considered 
too  dangerous,  or  they  would  split. 

“People  like  you  are  the 
other  kind  of  prisoner  here,”  the 
lawyer  goes  on.  “You’re  here  until 
you’re  processed,  cleared  from 
post  and  transportation  is  arranged. 
Then  you  will  be  moved  to  one 
of  two  Army  correctional  facili- 
ties.” 

“Where’s  that?”  asks  the 
prisoner. 
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“Well,  there’s  one  called  the 
U.S.  Army  Retraining  Brigade  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,’’  the  lawyer 
explains.  “Prisoners  go  there  if 
their  confinement  sentences  are 
less  than  6 months  and  there’s  no 
discharge  from  the  Army  as  part 
of  the  sentence.’’ 

“I  have  more  than  6 
months,’’  the  prisoner  says  flatly. 

“I  know,’’  the  lawyer  says. 
“You’ll  go  to  the  United  States 
Disciplinary  Barracks  (USDB)  at 
Fort  leavenworth,  Kansas.’’ 

“Prison,’’  the  inmate  pro- 
tests. “Just  for  hitting  an  officer?’’ 

“That’s  right,’’  the  lawyer 
replies.  “But  that’s  the  way  things 
worked  out.’’ 

“But  I know  guys  who  hit 
a whole  bunch  of  people  and  didn’t 
go  to  Leavenworth,’’  argues  the 
prisoner.  “It  ain’t  fair.’’ 

“I  know  it  may  seem  that 
way,’’  replies  the  lawyer,  “But 
every  case  is  treated  by  itself  in 
the  Army.  Each  soldier  is  treated 
as  an  individual.  A court-martial 
sentence  fits  your  needs,  and  yours 
only. 

“Sure,  there  are  people  who 
have  gotten  lighter  sentences.  But 
did  you  know  your  sentence  could 
have  been  10  years?  Or  that  you 
could  have  been  shot  for  the  same 
offense  during  war?  Did  you  know 
that?’’ 

“No,  I didn’t,’’  answers  the 
prisoner. 

“You’ll  lose  your  freedom 
for  a while,’’  the  lawyer  explains. 
“But  the  USDB  staff  will  show  you 
how  to  earn  it  back,  if  you  won’t 
bust  heads  every  time  you  don’t 
get  your  own  way.  Understand?’’ 

“Yeah.” 

After  the  lawyer  leaves,  the 
new  prisoner  heads  into  the  exer- 
cise yard. 

“Whatcha  in  for?”  a voice 

asks. 

A group  of  inmates  stands 
by  the  fence.  Not  knowing  what 
to  say,  the  new  man  shrugs,  “As- 
sault.” 

“Who’d  ja  hit,  your  CO?” 
another  man  asks.  The  group 
laughs. 

“I  wish  I could  get  hold  of 
mine  right  now,”  another  boasts. 
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“Boy,  what  a put-up  job.  1 didn’t 
do  nothin’  and  now  I’m  here.” 

“How  long  you  in  for?”  the 
first  voice  asks. 

“A  year.” 

Whistles  echo  off  the  wall. 
“Yer  goin’  to  Leavenworth.” 

The  new  prisoner  hears 
many  stories.  Everyone  gets 
“shafted”  . . . their  lawyers  will 
get  them  off  . . . the  Army  is  at 
fault.  They’re  stories  he’ll  hear, 
with  many  variations,  as  long  as 
he’s  in  confinement. 

It’s  a rainy  Monday  morning 
as  the  prisoners  board  the  bus. 
Three  prisoners  go  this  time. 
They’re  joined  by  two  guards  and 
an  officer. 

The  officer  says,  “We  have 
a choice  on  this  trip.  You  can  ride 
all  the  way  with  cuffs,  or  you  can 
behave  and  have  a decent  trip.  How 
do  you  want  it?” 

The  prisoners  behave. 

It’s  late  that  evening  as  an- 
other Army  bus  grinds  to  a halt 
at  the  base  of  a 40-foot  wall.  They 
have  arrived  at  the  USDB.  Flood- 
lights bathe  the  scene.  The  gates 
part  to  allow  the  bus  through.  There 
is  another  set  of  gates  to  pass. 

Inside  the  12-acre  com- 
pound, the  prisoners  leave  the  bus. 
New  guards  take  custody.  The 
prisoners  are  moved  through  a door 
at  the  base  of  a giant  building  they 
will  soon  learn  very  well.  This  is 
the  largest  building  and  main  pris- 
oners’ domicile  at  the  USDB.  It’s 
called  “the  castle.” 

The  massive  building  domi- 
nates all  others  in  the  compound. 
Cell  blocks  cluster  around  the  hub 
of  a central  tower  several  stories 
high.  Each  wing  houses  inmates. 
This  will  be  home  for  the  prisoners 
during  the  next  few  months,  or 
years  in  some  cases. 

“Line  up  on  these  squares 
and  empty  your  bags  on  the  floor,” 
orders  a guard.  “Remove  your 
uniforms.” 

The  prisoners  are  issued 
dark  brown  uniforms.  This  is  what 
inmates  at  the  USDB  wear,  except 
for  parolees  who  wear  a green 
commercial  style  work  uniform. 
They  quickly  learn  that  there  are 
prisoners  here  from  the  Air  Force 
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THERE  WERE  too  many  guards  for  the  number  of  prisoners.  That’s  what  1976 
Army  correction  system  studies  found. 

Prisoner/guard  ratios  were  stable  at  the  Army’s  two  correction  sites — the 
United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  (USOB),  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Retraining  Brigade  (USARB),  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  But  the  ratio  changed  else- 
where. 

The  number  of  prisoners  In  local  Army  stockades  had  dropped  to  an  all-time 
low.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  stockades  and  guards  working  them  had  stayed 
the  same.  This  made  the  cost  of  keeping  prisoners  rocket  skyward. 

The  studies  found  it  cost  as  much  as  600  percent  more  to  keep  a prisoner 
In  a local  stockade  than  at  the  USDB  or  the  USARB.  And  the  average  of  all 
stockades  was  100  percent  higher  per  prisoner  than  at  the  USDB  or  USARB. 

A plan  drawn  up  during  the  Vietnam  era  forecast  that  prisoner  populations 
would  stay  the  same  in  Army  stockades  after  the  conflict.  But  then  came  an 
all-volunteer  force,  low  AWOL  and  desertion  rates,  speedy  discharges  for  unfit 
soldiers  and  Presidential  clemency  programs.  This  brought  the  inmate  totals  way 
down. 

Now  the  Army  is  adjusting  its  system.  MOD  Plan  77,  officially  called  the 
“Plan  Modification  of  the  Army  Correction  System— 1977,’’  is  the  key. 

The  plan  is  to  cut  back  the  number  of  guards  and  stockades.  But  the  system 
will  still  be  ready  for  quick  buildup  in  case  of  war.  Better  organization  and 
management  are  also  part  of  the  plan.  So  is  employment  of  the  most  modern 
corrections  methods. 

Changes  are  already  under  way.  Some  stockades  have  been  closed.  Many 
others  face  cutbacks  in  guards,  staffs  and  missions. 

Local  rehabilitation  and  training  programs  will  be  centralized  at  the  USDB 
and  the  USARB.  When  possible.  Army  stockades  will  be  consolidated.  Some  may 
be  combined  with  units  of  other  services  In  the  DoD  system. 

According  to  DA  corrections  officials,  these  measures  will  cut  some  1,150 
slots  from  the  system  by  1980.  Staff  cuts  will  include  clerks,  cooks  and  other 
skills  as  well  as  confinement  specialists. 

But  the  effect  of  this  on  soldiers  assigned  to  correctional  and  confinement 
duties  will  be  limited.  There  will  be  cutbacks  in  the  number  of  new  soldiers  entering 
that  specialty.  Also,  normal  reassignment  will  help  the  problem  of  overstaffed 
stockades. 

NCOS  and  officers  leaving  stockade  duty  may  be  given  military  police 
assignments  if  they  qualify.  But  some  NCOs  may  be  reclassified  Into  other  fields 
until  needed  In  the  confinement  specialty  again. 

By  these  and  other  methods,  staff  levels  at  post  stockades  will  be  kept 
In  line  with  normal  inmate  populations.  Yet  the  system  will  remain  flexible.  □ 


and  the  Marine  Corps  as  well  as 
from  the  Army. 

The  following  day  consists 
of  rounds  of  interviews,  forms 
filled  out  and  a briefing  on  the 
purpose  of  the  USDB.  They  are 
told  that  the  mission  of  the  USDB 
is  to  provide  opportunities  through 
education,  training  and  counseling 
to  help  the  offender  return  to  duty 
or  to  civilian  life  and  serve  as  a 
productive  soldier  or  citizen. 

By  far,  most  prisoners  at  the 
USDB  have  a punitive  discharge 
as  part  of  their  sentences.  These 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
learn  skills  for  success  in  civilian 
life.  Only  a few  will  earn  their  way 
back  to  military  duty. 

Each  prisoner  works  on  a 
detail  while  at  the  USDB.  Most 
are  designed  to  train  a prisoner  in 
a skill  or  trade  that  could  be  used 
after  discharge. 

“We  don’t  teach  useless 
trades,’’  says  one  USDB  correc- 
tions officer.  “If  we  send  a man 
back  to  society  and  he  can’t  earn 
a living  with  what  we  teach  him, 
he  may  become  a burden  on  society 
again — on  welfare,  perhaps  a crim- 
inal or  a prisoner  in  some  other 
place.’’ 

“We  feel  it  would  be  much 
better  to  have  that  man  earn  a living 
and  support  himself,’’  the  officer 
adds. 

Evening  classes  are  offered. 
It’s  possible  to  get  college  credit 
for  some.  There  are  other  evening 
courses  which  further  improve  job 
chances  after  discharge. 

During  the  first  2 weeks  they 
learn  to  keep  straight  as  prisoners. 
They’re  expected  to  stay  clean  and 
neat,  to  include  daily  shaves  and 
shined  shoes,  and  to  keep  their 
living  areas  spotless. 

No  time  is  lost  in  letting  each 
prisoner  know  where  he  stands. 
This  is  done  in  both  single  and  group 
counseling  sessions.  Just  as  in  the 
stockade,  the  men  learn  there  are 
two  types  of  prisoner  at  the  USDB. 

One  type  has  a punitive 
discharge  as  part  of  his  sentence. 
The  other  type  was  sentenced  to 
a term  longer  than  6 months,  but 
no  punitive  discharge. 


The  prisoner  is  told  there  are 
two  paths  out  of  the  DB.  One  is 
downward.  He  can  lose  what  few 
freedoms  he  has  left. 

Bad  conduct  leads  to  disci- 
plinary action  and  possibly  tighter 
controls,  a cell  in  “maximum  cus- 
tody’’ or  loss  of  earned  good  con- 
duct time.  Trouble  could  bring 
another  court-martial.  This  could 
add  more  time  to  his  confinement 
and  possibly  a punitive  discharge 
if  he  didn’t  already  have  one. 

The  other  path:  a change  in 
life-style  and  behavior;  more  free- 
dom; self-respect;  a shorter  time 
in  confinement,  as  the  result  of 
earning  good  conduct  time;  and 
even  the  possibility  of  return  to 
duty. 

The  choice  is  left  to  the 
inmate.  He  can  either  change  or 


suffer  the  results  of  his  refusal  to 
do  so. 

The  major  step  in  entering 
life  at  the  USDB  is  getting  classi- 
fied. This  determines  each  prison- 
er’s level  of  custody  and  his  eligi- 
bility for  various  work  and  correc- 
tional programs.  Most  inmates  start 
as  C — medium  custody  prisoners. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  the 
facts  of  each  prisoner’s  behavior 
in  confinement,  offense  histories 
and  the  recommendations  of  coun- 
selors and  the  custodial  staff  are 
considered  by  an  Assignment 
Board.  The  Board  recommends 
custody  grade,  work  assignments 
and  correctional  programs  for  the 
new  prisoners. 

The  outcome  of  the  Assign- 
ment Board’s  review  depends  on 
how  well  the  prisoners  have  fol- 
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lowed  the  strict  USDB  rules  of 
behavior,  and  show  a desire  to 
improve  themselves  through  taking 
part  in  the  opportunities  that  are 
available.  This  is  where  the  sepa- 
rate paths  begin.  The  prisoners 
themselves  decide  whether  they 
progress  through  the  system  to 
minimum  custody  and  better  work 
assignments  or  take  the  downward 
path  toward  maximum  custody  and 
a very  restricted  existence. 

“You  start  off  in  7 wing, 
which  is  hell,”  recalls  one  former 
USDB  inmate. 

“This  isn’t  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  but  it’s  close,”  says  an  NCO 
in  charge  of  custody.  “Many  pris- 
oners here  have  been  in  maximum 
and  are  on  the  way  up.  And  there 
are  those  who  have  messed  up  just 
enough  to  be  headed  on  the  way 
down  and  out.” 

There  is  one  important  free- 
dom in  7 wing.  Earphones  are 
issued  so  each  inmate  can  listen 
to  several  local  radio  stations,  in- 
cluding one  operated  within  the 
castle’s  walls.  It’s  a simple  free- 
dom, but  it  can  be  lost  through 
bad  conduct. 

“You  stay  in  7 wing  for 
about  a month  and  a half  or  2 
months,”  the  former  inmate  con- 
tinues. “You’re  then  moved  to 
another,  more  specialized  wing.  In 
my  case,  it  was  the  honor  wing, 
where  you  have  recreation  equip- 
ment and  some  two-man  cells.” 

Any  guard  can  submit  a 
report  on  any  prisoner  who  com- 
mits an  infraction  at  any  time.  The 
man  is  counseled  or  a Discipline 
and  Adjustment  Board  recom- 
mends other  action  to  be  taken. 
If  the  offense  is  serious,  the  inmate 
can  be  sent  to  “maximum  cus- 
tody.” 

Prisoners  live  a different  life 
in  “maximum.”  It’s  in  the  bottom 
of  the  castle,  and  consists  of  one- 
man  cells. 

In  the  maximum  security 
section,  inmates  stay  locked  up. 
They’re  not  allowed  to  leave  for 
meals.  They’re  not  allowed  to  listen 
to  the  radio,  move  around  the  cell 
block  or  go  on  their  regular  work 
detail.  Their  only  exercise  is  a walk 
around  a small  area  in  front  of  their 


cells  or  a short  period  of  exercise 
outside  at  specified  times.  Even  this 
is  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
guards. 

But  inmates  who  have  pro- 
gressed in  the  Honor  Wing  of  the 
castle  may  be  reclassified  into  B 
custody.  This  means  they  move  out 
of  the  castle  into  military  barracks, 
but  still  within  the  USDB  walls. 
Conduct,  academic  achievement 
and  work  on  vocational  training 
projects  are  factors  the  Classifica- 
tion Board  considers. 

As  in  the  castle,  B custody 
barracks  has  an  honor  section. 
Inmates  can  work  into  that  bay  and 
beyond.  They  can  earn  a private 
room  and  decorate  it  largely  to  their 
own  tastes. 

Meanwhile,  some  men 
progress  so  far  they’re  allowed  to 
move  outside  the  stone  walls  of 
the  compound.  Military  barracks 
stand  overlooking  the  USDB  and 
the  Missouri  River.  They’re  located 
more  than  a half  mile  from  the 
castle.  It’s  here  in  the  Local  Pa- 
rolee Unit  (LPU)  that  prisoners  live 
as  A custody  parolees. 

These  men  are  not  under 
armed  guard.  Life  is  similar  to  that 
of  a normal  military  unit.  Bunks 
are  double-spaced.  There  are  rec- 
reation areas  and  visitors  are  al- 
lowed. Each  inmate  has  a job  he 
goes  to  and  returns  from  each  day 
like  other  soldiers  or  civilians.  The 
USDB  even  operates  its  own 
greenhouse  nursery,  horse  stables 
and  a 600-acre  farm  where  A cus- 
tody inmates  work. 

It  isn’t  easy  to  work  your 
way  up  the  path  of  success  at  the 
USDB.  The  boards  that  evaluate 
prisoners  for  changes  in  custody 
grade  consider  the  seriousness  of 
the  original  offense,  staff  evalua- 
tions of  progress,  mental  hygiene 
and  social  worker  recommen- 
dations and  the  prisoner’s  attitude 
as  demonstrated  through  his  daily 
contact  with  the  staff  and  his  fellow 
prisoners. 

If  an  inmate  at  the  USDB 
has  shown  a truly  marked  change, 
even  those  with  punitive  discharges 
have  a chance  to  appear  before  a 
clemency  board  for  review.  Some 
prisoners  have  won  changes  in  their 


sentences  and  made  the  climb  back 
to  duty.  But  there  is  only  one  way 
to  do  it — by  training  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Retraining  Brigade  (USARB) 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

Prisoners  come  to  the 
Retraining  Brigade  from  all  over 
the  Army  as  well  as  from  the 
Disciplinary  Barracks.  Unlike  the 
USDB,  the  brigade  is  strictly  Army. 
There  are  no  airmen  or  marines 
here. 

USARB  trains  those  who 
have  potential  for  returning  to  duty. 
The  standards  are  high  and  training 
is  tough.  Those  who  fail  are  either 
sent  to  the  Fort  Riley  Installation 
Confinement  Facility  or  the  USDB 
to  complete  their  sentences  and  be 
discharged.  Other  failures  who 
have  served  their  terms  receive 
administrative  discharges  at  the 
Retraining  Brigade. 

“My  lawyer  told  me  this 
place  was  like  basic  training,”  says 
one  USARB  graduate.  “That  just 
isn’t  so.  It’s  a lot  tougher.” 

Foremost  among  the  people 
who  feel  the  Brigade’s  program  is 
misunderstood  by  some  officers 
and  NCOs  around  the  Army  is  its 
commander.  Colonel  Clifford  A. 
Druit. 

He  explains  that  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict  soldiers  were  sent 
through  USARB  at  a high  rate. 
They  were  trained  as  rapidly  as 
possible  for  combat  and  returned 
to  duty.  But  today  the  focus  is 
returning  to  duty  only  those  who 
can  measure  up. 

Trainees  who  go  to  USARB 
now  have  learned  a military  skill 
but  most  often  have  shown  they 
can’t  measure  up  to  Army  stand- 
ards of  conduct  and  appearance 
and  handle  the  discipline,  authority 
or  pressures  of  Army  life.  They 
often  have  started  with  small  fail- 
ures and  finally  broke  loose  and 
were  court-martialed. 

“I  had  a problem,”  says  one 
such  trainee.  “I  mixed  drinking 
and  pleasure  and  had  three  of  four 
assaults  at  Fort  Polk.  They  said  1 
needed  retraining.” 

Another  trainee  states,  “1 
was  stationed  near  Kaiserslautern 
Germany.  I was  off  duty  in  town 
when  some  of  us  got  into  a 
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In  training  sessions,  cadre  remind  train- 
ees that  they  are  not  alone  and  must 
work  together  for  the  good  of  the  group. 


brawl  with  a German  motorcycle 
gang. 

“I  tried  to  hit  a guy  in  the 
head  with  a beer  bottle,”  he  con- 
tinues. “But  I missed  and  it  flew 
through  a $ 1 ,200  window.  We  were 
charged  with  destroying  the  cafe 
and  I was  sentenced  to  3 months.” 

The  key  to  the  training  pro- 
gram at  USARB  is  now  focused  on 
learning  how  to  handle  the  day-|o- 
day  problems  and  stresses  in 
today’s  Army.  USARB  no  longer 
teaches  Basic  Combat  Training 
(BCT)  or  Advanced  Individual 
Training  (AIT).  Instead  trainees 
are  taught  how  to  handle  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  stress  of  dealing 
with  daily  life  in  the  service  and 
handling  personal  problems  which 
may  have  affected  the  job. 

Cadre  at  USARB  believe 
the  minor  offenders  frequently  are 
as  hard  or  harder  to  correct  than 
major  criminals  such  as  murders  or 
rapists.  They  reason,  and  statistics 
show,  that  few  murderers  ever 
commit  more  murders  but  a young 
soldier  who  hasn’t  learned  to  con- 
trol his  temper,  deal  with  authority 
or  the  necessity  of  being  prompt, 
may  repeat  his  offenses  over  and 
over  until  it  leads  to  serious  conse- 
quences. Breaking  these  habits  is 
sometimes  difficult. 

Rugged  physical  training  is 
an  important  part  of  the  program. 
Normal  Army  physical  training  is 
combined  with  long  distance  run- 
ning, mountaineering,  obstacle 
courses,  swimming,  survival  train- 
ing and  more.  This  daily  physical 
stress  rapidly  builds  self-confi- 


dence and  the  desire  to  win. 

Those  who  complete  the 
program  are  physically  ready  to 
compete  for  any  job  in  the  Army. 
At  the  same  time  classes  and 
counseling  in  social  and  technical 
skills  are  being  taught.  The  trainee 
is  required  to  look  at  himself  and 
others  and  learn  from  his  past  mis- 
takes. Close  supervision  and  eval- 
uation maintain  pressure  and  help 
him  learn  how  to  live  with  himself 
and  deal  with  others. 

As  at  the  court-martial,  the 
trainee  is  treated  as  an  individual. 
A detailed  personal  performance 
record  is  kept  on  each.  The  trainee 
is  counseled  and  guided.  Success 
means  moving  ahead.  Failure  re- 
sults in  more  training  or  discharge 
from  the  program  and  ultimately 
the  Army. 

“We  try  to  change  the  pat- 
tern of  failure  and  breaking  under 
stress,”  says  one  cadre  member. 
“We  try  to  get  them  to  reflect  in- 
stead of  react — to  think  before 
doing  something  that  can  lead  to 
serious  problems.” 

Prisoners  arriving  at  the  bri- 
gade are  sent  through  a 2-week 
retraining  and  in-processing  pro- 
gram before  they’re  sent  for  formal 
training  in  one  of  the  training  units. 
Personal  problems  are  worked  on 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  any  prob- 
lems which  would  keep  them  from 
satisfactorily  participating  in  the 
program. 

This  immediate  attention 
demonstrates  cadre  interest  and 
concern  for  the  trainee  as  an  indi- 
vidual. During  this  time  many  are 
still  bitter  and  confused.  They 
often  blame  everyone  but  them- 
selves for  their  problems. 

“The  commanding  officer,” 
says  one  prisoner  starting  training, 
“didn’t  like  me.  He  held  a grudge 
against  me  ’cause  I told  him  the 
truth.” 

Questioned  further, 
however,  the  man  revealed  he  was 
drunk  on  guard  and  broke  some 
windows.  Later  he  was  charged  for 
missing  formation  and  extra  duty. 

“They  couldn’t  prove  noth- 
ing,” he  maintains.  But  he  was 
convicted  and  sent  to  USARB. 

Once  in  training,  individuals 


are  treated  like  other  soldiers. 
There  are  no  fences  or  guards. 
Only  the  guts  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge and  successfully  complete 
the  course  keeps  them  here.  They 
could  go  AWOL,  but  few  do. 
Those  who  go  AWOL  or  violate 
other  rules  are  returned  to  con- 
finement and  then  eliminated  from 
the  service. 

Those  failing  to  meet  the  re- 
quired standards  for  successful  re- 
turn to  duty  are  not  given  up  on 
entirely,  says  one  USARB  officer. 
“For  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
and  society,  we  give  some 
preparatory  training  prior  to  turn- 
ing them  loose.  We  teach  them 
such  things  as  how  to  get  and  hold 
a job  and  where  to  look  and  how 
to  handle  a job  interview.  We 
cover  what  veterans  preference 
they  may  still  have. 

“Many  of  these  individuals 
have  family  or  marital  problems  at 
home  which  contributed  to  their 
failure.  We  try  to  prepare  them 
during  this  pre-discharge  phase  for 
what  they  may  face  upon  their  re- 
turn and  how  best  to  handle  the 
situation.” 

A man  or  woman  leaving 
with  a less  than  honorable  dis- 
charge turns  in  all  military  clothing, 
receives  any  pay  due  and  a dis- 
charge certificate,  after  which 
they’re  taken  to  the  bus  station  or 
airport  and  sent  home. 

Back  in  the  brigade,  the 
trainees  continue  their  progress. 
They  tackle  tough  obstacle  and 
confidence  courses,  rappel  from 
cliffs,  and  improve  their  social 
skills  through  classes  and  counsel- 
ing. Still  more  pressure  is  added 
during  the  final  phases  of  training. 

Success  and  failure  rates 
kept  by  the  brigade  measure  how 
far  graduates  have  come.  During 
the  past  year,  some  1,139  USARB 
graduates  returned  to  duty.  But  778 
others  were  eliminated. 

In  many  respects  the  mili- 
tary prisoner  is  a product  of  soci- 
ety. Many  were  failures  long  be- 
fore they  volunteered  for  Army 
service.  Through  its  correctional 
system,  the  Army  tries  to  change 
this  pattern  by  offers  of  opportu- 
nity and  hope  for  the  future.  □ 
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THE  JUNGLES  OF  PANAMA 
are  known  for  their  sweltering 
heat,  hungry  mosquitoes  and 
poisonous  reptiles.  But  you  can 
also  find  much  natural  beauty 
there. 

Jungles  are  unusually 
colorful  places.  Amid  the  dense 
vegetation,  green  seems  even 
greener;  plants  and  flowers  look 
more  vivid;  birds  display  a striking 
variety  of  plumage. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful 
creatures  found  in  the  jungle  is  the 
tropical  butterfly.  And  some  of  the 
brightest-colored  tropical 
butterflies  in  the  world  live  in 
Panama. 

Unlike  the  temperate 
climates  of  the  United  States 
where  butterflies  are  inactive 
during  winter,  the  tropical 
environs  of  Panama  induce  many 
species  to  reproduce  all  year  long. 
Panama’s  rain  forests  contain  a 
greater  number  of  butterfly 
species — estimated  at  more  than 
750 — with  a larger  variety  of 
colors  than  can  be  found  in  the 
States. 


The  brilliant  blue  topside  wing  of  this  Morpho  collecting  is  a 

species  of  butterfly  serves  to  attract  mates.  popular  hobby  among  Americans 

But  the  drab,  brown  underside  of  the  same  wing  is  used  in  Panama.  One  of  the  favorite 

as  camouflage  to  blend  with  Jungle  vegetation.  types  of  bait  used  to  lure  the 

butterflies  is  a mixture  of 
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Clockwise  from  above:  These 
males  of  the  Morpho  species  are 
able  to  display  a variety  of 
iridescent  colors  because  of  their 
wing  structure.  The  “owl” 
butterfly  gets  its  name  from  the 
patterns  on  the  underside  of  its 
wings.  The  swallow-tail  butterfly 
is  popular  with  collectors  but 
difficult  to  catch  because  of  the 
sensitivity  of  “tips”  near  the 
bottom  of  the  wings.  This 
potpourri  of  beautiful  colors  is 
just  a sample  of  the  thousands  of 
butterfly  species  found  in  Central 
and  South  America. 


fermented  fruit,  stale  beer, 
molasses  and  brown  sugar  called 
“witches  brew.”  A glob  of  the 
brew  is  left  on  a log  or  stump.  As 
the  butterfly  settles  down  to  enjoy 
the  treat,  he  becomes  easy  prey 
for  the  collector’s  net. 

A butterfly  species  much 
sought  after  by  both  collectors  and 
commercial  users  are  the  Morpho 
sp.  Their  bright  wings  are  used  to 
make  jewelry  and  decorations. 
Collectors  consider  the  Morpho  a 
prize. 

Morphos  are  abundant  in 
the  jungle,  but  they’re  not  easy  to 
catch.  They  are  fleet,  treetop 
fliers,  difficult  to  reach. 

3*1 


Like  many  other  species  of 
butterfly,  Morphos  are  territorial 
in  nature.  A male  Morpho 
considers  a certain  area  his  own 
and  will  dart  toward,  and  generally 
harass,  any  butterfly  that 
trespasses. 

Because  of  this  instinct  for 
territorial  defense,  a special 
method  of  baiting  can  be  used  to 
attract  the  Morpho.  A dead 
butterfly  is  attached  to  a stick  and 
waved  about.  The  Morpho  flies 
down  from  the  treetops  and  spars 
with  it.  The  collector  then  catches 
it  in  his  net. 

The  undersides  of  the  wings 
of  Morphos,  and  of  many  other 
species,  are  usually  drably 
colored.  This  provides  a form  of 
camouflage,  concealing  them  from 
lizards  and  birds  and  other 
enemies.  By  folding  their  wings 
together,  they  become  nearly 
invisible  against  the  background  of 
jungle  vegetation. 

But  when  butterflies  want 
to  advertise  their  presence  during 
mating  season,  they  take  flight  in 
bright,  sunny  areas  to  expose  their 
many  colors. 

Butterflies  find  mates  of 
their  own  species  by  chemical 
means.  The  butterfly  emits  a 
special  scent  that  attracts  the 
opposite  sex,  and  they  fly  away 
together. 

Their  eyes  also  serve  in 
mate  selection.  Butterflies  can  see 
color.  They  can  recognize  the 
patterns  and  colors  of  their  mate. 

As  with  all  life  in  the 
jungle,  butterflies  are  beset  by 
enemies.  The  most  dangerous  is 
man.  In  the  process  of  adjusting  to 
survival  in  the  jungle,  man  often 
destroys  the  butterfly’s  habitat. 

In  the  jungle,  life  and  death 
are  part  of  a continuing  cycle.  The 
butterfly  brings  both  color  and 
grace  to  that  infinite  circle.  □ 
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U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 

Command 

(TRADOC) 

Insignia  reassigned:  1 July  1973 

This  insignia  was  first  used  by  the 
Replacement  and  School  Command 
which  trained  Army  troops  during  World 
War  II.  The  three  colors  refer  to  those 
used  by  the  combat  arms:  blue  for 
infantry,  yellow  for  armor  and  scarlet  for 
artillery.  The  colors  also  denote  the  “One 
Army"  concept:  Regular  Army,  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve. 


112th  Medical  Brigade 
Army  National  Guard 

Insignia  authorized:  6 October  1976 

This  unusual  new  patch  is  wedge-shaped 
with  the  wide  portion  at  the  top.  It  is  set 
on  a blue  background  with  a forked  tail 
at  the  bottom.  The  blue  and  forked  tail 
matches  the  color  and  shape  of  the  Ohio 
state  flag.  The  maroon  and  white  colors 
are  those  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department.  The  Greek  cross,  symbol  of 
medical  care,  is  the  major  feature  on  the 
patch.  The  cross  is  divided  by  a maroon 
arrow  which  suggest  the  flow  of  patients 
from  the  forward  combat  area  to  the 
medical  unit. 


362d  Civil  Affairs  Brigade 
U.S.  Army  Reserve 

Insignia  authorized;  31  August  1976 

On  this  patch,  purple  and  white  are  used 
for  Civil  Affairs  and  gold  for 
achievement.  The  swords,  one  sheathed, 
the  other  unsheathed,  are  symbols  of 
leadership  and  protection.  These  depict 
the  military  and  political  missions  of  Civil 
Affairs.  The  quill  stands  for  the 
information  published  by  the  unit.  The 
three  items  on  a six-sided  hexagon  with 
two  swords  are  the  unit  designation — the 
362d  Civil  Affairs  Brigade. 
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358th  Civil  Affairs  Brigade 
U.S.  Army  Reserve 


Insignia  authorized:  9 June  1976 

A vertical  shield,  rounded  top  and 
(bottom  and  quartered  by  blocks  of  blue 
and  gold,  displays  the  colors  of 
Pennsylvania  where  the  unit  is  located. 
On  this  background,  a globe  of  purple 
and  white  is  mounted  to  symbolize  the 
unit’s  worldwide  capability.  The 
sheathed  sword  stands  for  the  civil 
affairs  mission  after  combat  has  ended. 
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175th  Medical  Brigade 
Army  National  Guard 

insignia  authorized:  4 June  1976 

This  new  patch  is  a maroon  square  worn 
with  one  angle  up.  The  Greek  cross  is 
again  a symbol  of  aid  and  assistance. 
The  unit’s  headquarters  is  the  ’’Golden 
City”  (Sacramento)  located  in  the 
’’Golden  State”  (California) — both 
represented  by  gold.  The  sun’s  rays 
stand  for  healing  and  good  health.  White 
represents  ability  and  wisdom,  while 
scarlet  denotes  courage  and  dedication. 
The  maroon  and  white  symbolize  the 
Army  Medical  Department. 


U.S  Army  Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM) 

Insignia  reassigned:  1 June  1973 

This  shoulder  sleeve  insignia  was 
personally  chosen  by  General  of  the 
Armies  John  J.  Pershing  for  soldiers  at 
his  headquarters  in  Europe  during  World 
War  I.  To  identify  them  in  the  field,  these 
officers  wore  brassards  that  had  red, 
white  and  blue  horizontal  stripes.  This 
system  was  also  used  during  World  War 
II,  only  the  blue  was  on  top,  with  white 
and  red  below.  Today’s  FORSCOM  patch 
is  worn  the  same  way  with  the  blue  on 
top. 


PUTTING  ON  a new  shoulder  sleeve  insignia  (patch)  is  part  of  being 
a soldier.  While  American  soldiers  wear  the  same  basic  uniform,  the 
shoulder  insignia  sets  them  apart.  It  unites  the  soldier  and  his  unit. 

Patches  are  just  one  form  of  heraldry.  Glittering  metal  and 
splashes  of  bright  colors  have  been  part  of  military  tradition  for 
thousands  of  years.  Ancient  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Greeks, 
Romans  and  Mongols  all  had  their  heraldry. 

Primitive  warriors  in  Africa  and  Asia  and  the  American  Indian, 
too,  had  special  markings  that  set  them  apart  from  other  warriors.  The 
symbols  also  identified  them  as  members  of  certain  tribes. 

Shoulder  sleeve  insignia  serve  a like  purpose  in  today’s  U.S. 
Army.  These  and  other  examples  of  Army  heraldry,  such  as  badges, 
medals  and  insignia,  are  designed  by  the  Army’s  Institute  of  Heraldry 
i at  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va. 

The  Institute,  established  in  1960,  is  an  organization  under 
t jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Army  Adjutant  General  Center.  In 
I addition  to  designing  the  new  patches  you  see  here  the  Institute  .al$o 

! provides  heradic  support  to  the  other  military  services  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  government. 

Each  shoulder  sleeve  insignia  developed  by  the  Institute  has  its 
I own  symbolism.  Its  design  is  exact  and  it  must  be  worn  in  a special 
i way.  A soldier  shows  his  pride  and  loyalty  to  his  unit  by  wearing  its 
; insignia. 

Some  of  the  shoulder  sleeve  insignia  recently  adopted  and  in 
' effect  are  shown  here.  Once  you’ve  had  a chance  to  study  them, 

; perhaps  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  your  own  insignia.  Your  unit 
: has  the  facts.  Knowing  about  your  uniform  and  your  unit  is  an 
! important  part  of  being  a soldier.  □ 
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story  and  Photos  by 
SP5  Rick  Wasser 


There’s  action  a’ plenty  as  this 
unique  United  Nations  Com- 
mand unit — consisting  of  four 
American  soldiers  and  Kim  Dal 
Kyoon,  a sergeant  in  the 
Korean  Augmentation  to  the 


jft  RMED  ONLY  WITH  WOODEN  STICKS,  five 

American  soldiers  and  one  Korean  KATUSA 
(Korean  Augmentation  to  the  U.S.  Army)  brace  them- 
selves for  the  inevitable— hand-to-hand  combat  with 
their  adversaries. 

Though  already  exhausted  by  the  past  2 days 
missions,  the  United  Nations  Command  (UNC)  contin- 
gent muster  their  remaining  energy  and  explode  into 
virtual  human  dynamos,  wreaking  havoc  on  the  oppos- 
ing force. 

To  the  spectators  the  UNC  task  seems  impossible. 
The  odds  are  so  against  them  that  people  start  to  leave 
the  Dongdaemun  Ice  Hockey  Rink  in  downtown  Seoul. 

The  UNC  “Commanders”  trail  Korea  University 
6-1  in  the  final  period  of  the  championship  hockey  game. 
At  stake:  the  coveted  Commanders  Cup,  top  prize  in  the 
annual  competition. 

The  contestants  include  teams  from  Kyunghee 
University,  Chungang  University,  the  UNC  Commanders 
and  the  defending  champions,  Korea  University. 

Both  the  Commanders  and  Korea  University  came 
into  the  final  game  undefeated  in  the  tourney.  And  now, 
7 minutes  into  the  third  period,  Korea  University  is 
beginning  to  tire.  Their  five-goal  lead  gives  them  an  air 
of  self-confidence  that  is  obvious  to  all,  but  their  skates 
no  longer  speed  across  the  ice  with  the  same  authority 
as  earlier  in  the  contest. 

Kim  Dal  Kyoon,  one  of  the  Commanders  KATUSA 
skaters,  and  an  alumnus  of  Korea  University,  ignites  a 
third-period  rally.  Slamming  one  of  his  former  class- 
mates into  the  boards,  he  steals  the  puck  and  scores. 


SPECIALIST  5 RICK  WASSER  It  attigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  U.S.  Forces  Korea, 
United  Nations  Command. 


U.S.  Army  program — stage  a 
rally  to  overcome  a five-goal 
lead  and  win  the  coveted 
Commanders  Cup  against  the 
defending  champions  from 
Korea  University. 


narrowing  the  score  to  6-2. 

Alternate  team  captain  Pete  Cappella  makes  it  6-3 
less  than  a minute  later. 

Some  spectators,  not  convinced  that  this  is  more 
than  a dying  effort,  begin  to  leave. 

Player-coach  Geoff  Champion,  who  had  scored 
the  first  UNC  goal,  drills  a shot  past  the  tired  arms  of 
the  Korea  University  goalie.  With  less  than  5 minutes 
to  play,  Cappella  again  finds  the  mark.  With  an  assist 
from  Champion,  he  takes  the  puck,  skates  in  on  goal 
and  taps  in  the  shot.  Suddenly  it’s  6-5. 

The  ice  palace  roars  as  the  crowd  comes  alive. 
The  American  fans  are  on  their  feet.  Korea  University 
supporters  chew  nervously  on  their  fingernails.  Two 
quick  shots  by  the  defending  champions  are  blocked 
by  UNC  goalie  Bill  Bluma.  The  Commanders  streak  to 
the  offensive  again.  Kim  picks  off  a Korea  University 
pass  and  turns  it  into  the  Commanders’  equalizer. 

With  the  score  6-6  and  2 minutes  to  skate,  it’s 
anybody’s  hockey  game.  Both  teams  are  weary  and  wild 
shots  abound.  Nobody  can  score  the  winning  goal.  The 
hard-fought  contest  ends  in  a tie. 

Tournament  rules  prohibit  overtime  play.  Both 
teams  have  tournament  records  of  two  wins,  no  losses 
and  one  tie.  But  because  Korea  University  has  more  total 
tournament  goals,  17  to  UNC’s  13,  they  are  declared  the 
tournament  winners. 

The  Commander’s  Cup  action  marked  the  end  of 
a thrill-packed  season  for  the  UNC  team.  Earlier  in  the 
year  they  had  successfully  defended  their  title  in  the 
second  annual  Korea  Broadcasting  System  (KBS)  Cup 
tournament.  In  that  competition  they  finished  with  three 
/vins  and  one  loss,  their  only  defeat  coming  at  the  hands 
Df  Korea  University. 


Player-coach  Champion  has  high  praise  for  these 
tough  competitors.  “Korea  University  has  outstanding 
skaters  and  a well-balanced  team.  I’d  definitely  say  that 
they  could  beat  a lot  of  American  college  teams.’’ 

The  Commanders  compiled  a 9-2-1  record  for 
regular  and  post-season  play.  “I’d  have  to  call  that  a 
successful  year,”  says  Champion.  “Anytime  you  can  get 
together  a group  of  virtual  strangers,  practice  for  a 
couple  of  months  and  effectively  compete  on  a colle- 
giate level  ...  I’d  say  we  did  pretty  good.” 

Champion  credits  the  success  of  the  UNC  puck- 
sters  to  a variety  of  factors.  “We  had  a good  organization 
this  year  and  a tremendous  team  effort.  Nobody  tried 
to  be  a superstar,  which  is  often  the  failing  of  military 
teams.  We  worked  together.” 

The  Army  captain  praises  the  United  Nations 
Command  for  the  backing  they  gave  the  team.  “It  was 
definitely  a contributing  factor  to  our  success,”  he  says. 
“Recreation  Services  Agency-Korea  (RSAK)  helped  find 
jobs  locally  for  those  players  not  assigned  to  the  Seoul 
area  so  that  we  could  find  enough  time  to  practice 
together.  Also,  RSAK  helped  with  rental  of  the  skating 
rink.” 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  UNC  success  was  Champi- 
on himself.  A 4-year  hockey  veteran  with  West  Point, 
he  was  captain  of  the  cadet  team  in  his  senior  year. 

“Champion  was  definitely  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us,”  says  teammate  Denis  Martel.  “He  advocated  the 
body  game  and  taught  us  to  wear  down  the  smaller 
Korean  teams.” 

“The  Koreans  play  a totally  different  style,” 
Champion  says.  “They  play  a disciplined,  regimented 
type  of  hockey  that  leaves  little  room  for  improvisation. 
We  play  a body-type,  international-style  game  which 
means  a lot  of  contact  and  no  formal  style.  We’re  able 
to  improvise  on  any  play  and  score  more  frequently.” 
Another  veteran  of  high  school  and  college  hock- 
ey, John  Bombard,  is  also  quick  to  praise  the  Korean 
teams. 

“Their  passing  is  much  better  than  ours  and  they 
could  out-skate  most  of  us.  But  shot  accuracy  and 
stamina  also  play  heavily  in  hockey.  I think  we  had  the 
edge  on  all  of  the  teams  there.” 

Bombard,  a center  for  Norwich  (Vt.)  University  for 
4 years,  should  know  what  he’s  talking  about  when  it 
comes  to  accuracy.  His  four  individual  goals  and  six 
assists  led  to  his  being  selected  the  most  valuable  player 
in  the  KBS  tournament.  “Of  course  I was  proud  at  being 
chosen  MVP,”  the  mustachioed  lieutenant  says,  “but 
over  and  above  any  team  or  individual  honors,  I think 
our  whole  existence  as  a UNC  representative  was  bene- 
ficial.” 

Bombard  sees  the  competition  as  more  than  just 
a game.  “To  me,  the  hockey  competition  serves  to 
further  Korean-American  relations,  something  that’s  im- 
portant to  both  nations.  Plus,  the  spirit  of  competition 
is  healthy  for  everyone.  And  one  thing  I noticed  was  a 
feeling  of  nationalism  . . . both  American  and  Korean. 
Each  of  us  was  out  there  battling  for  our  countries — 
representing  them  with  nothing  but  a pair  of  skates  and 
a stick.  It  was  a healthy  feeling  . . . one  that  made  you 
feel  proud.  I’m  glad  I was  part  of  it.”  □ 


Player-coach  Geoff 
Champion’s  emphasis  on 
“body-type”  hockey  led  to 
a winning  season  for  UNC. 


KIM 

OF 


KATUSA 


SP5  Rick  Wasser 


E’S  A UNIQUE  individu- 
al in  many  ways. 

Though  not  much  taller 
than  his  countrymen,  his  mas- 
sive chest  and  broad  shoul- 
ders give  him  the  appearance 
of  being  somewhat  out  of 
place  in  the  traditionally 
small-framed  Korean  society. 

Kim  Dal  Kyoon  has  used 
these  physical  attributes  to 
emerge  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing hockey  players  for 
the  United  Nations  Command 
(UNC)  “Commanders.” 

Kim  is  a sergeant  in  the 
Korean  Augmentation  to  the 
U.S.  Army  (KATUSA)  program. 
Working  as  a general  clerk  in 
his  unit’s  orderly  room,  he  sel- 
dom gets  a chance  to  demon- 
strate his  physical  prowess — 
except  on  the  ice. 

He  played  hockey  for  3 
years  while  in  high  school  and 
then  4 more  years  with  Korea 
University.  He  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  chosen  for  the 
Korean  National  Team. 

“In  addition  to  being  a 
terrific  wing,”  says  UNC  coach 
Geoff  Champion,  “Kim  was  in- 
dispensable in  helping  over- 
come the  language  barrier. 
Not  many  of  the  referees  were 
proficient  in  English  and  Kim’s 


knowledge  of  both  languages 
aided  us  on  many  occasions.” 

During  the  Korean 
Broadcasting  System  (KBS) 
tournament  the  mild-man- 
nered Kim  contributed  four  in- 
dividual goals  and  six  assists 
to  the  tournament  victory.  It 
was  UNC’s  second  KBS  win  in 
as  many  years. 

But  the  season  wasn’t 
all  smooth  skating  for  Kim. 

Perhaps  it’s  his  exper- 
tise on  the  ice.  Or  the  fact  that 
Kim  is  a Korean  citizen  playing 
for  an  American  team.  Maybe 
it’s  because  the  Commanders’ 
toughest  competitor  to  date 
has  been  Korea  Univer- 
sity— Sergeant  Kim's  alma 
mater. 

More  likely,  it  was  a 
combination  of  all  three  that 
generated  the  less-than-amia- 
ble  atmosphere  that  surround- 
ed Kim  during  the  hockey  sea- 
son. 

Many  spectators  no- 
ticed what  appeared  to  be  a 
certain  animosity  directed 
towards  Kim  personally — both 
from  the  opposing  teams  and 
from  the  Korean  spectators.  If 
he  was  knocked  down,  there 
was  an  abundance  of  cheer- 
ing. If  he  was  ‘checked’  it 


always  seemed  to  be  just  a lit- 
tle harder. 

“I  suppose  because  of 
my  background,  some  of  the 
teams  were  a little  more  ag- 
gressive toward  me,  but  I hon- 
estly wasn’t  conscious  of  it 
during  the  games.  The  only 
thing  I could  concentrate  on 
was  playing  the  best  way  I 
know  how,”  he  says  in  his 
characteristically  modest 
fashion. 

“Koreans  are  a very  pa- 
triotic people  and  it’s  possible 
that  some  of  them  viewed  my 
playing  with  the  UNC  in  that 
light. 

“But  to  me,  my  way  is 
just  as  patriotic.  By  playing 
hockey  with  the  UNC  team  . . . 
well,  it’s  just  one  more  way 
that  I’m  helping  to  further 
Korean-American  friendship, 
particularly  KATUSA-American 
soldier  relationships.  I think 
there’s  a good  deal  of  patrio- 
tism in  that,  too”  he  adds. 

It's  just  one  more  aspect 
of  Kim’s  balanced  personality. 
He  tends  to  view  most  things 
with  a positive  outlook  and 
can  find  good  in  most  situa- 
tions. 

But  then,  he’s  a unique 
individual.  □ 


ARMY  ENGINEERS  are  remaking 
the  map  of  Seoul — from  the 
ground  up. 

“We’re  resurveying  the 
Seoul  area  and  searching  for 
markers  and  monuments  used  in 
making  the  Seoul  map,”  says 
Staff  Sergeant  Ralph  L.  Henry, 
survey  section  chief,  survey  pla- 
toon, 652d  Engineer  Battalion. 

More  than  16,000  brass 
survey  monuments  were  laid  out 
after  the  Korean  War  by  the  29th 
Engineer  Battalion.  “Only  a small 
percentage  of  these  monument- 
ed  control  points  have  been 
found,”  says  SSgt  Henry.  Most  of 
the  markers  set  out  during  sur- 
veys of  Korea  after  World  War  II 
and  again  in  the  late  ’50s  were 
lost  or  destroyed. 
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The  surveyors  work  from 
the  few  control  points  around 
Seoul  that  have  been  located. 

“We  set  up  our  instru- 
ments on  these  points,  forming 
a geometric  figure  around  the 
area  to  be  surveyed,”  he  says. 
“At  each  monument  there  is  a 
surveyor,  his  assistant  and  a 
radio.  We  use  vehicles  to  get 
close  to  the  sites  but  sometimes 
we  have  to  pack  the  equipment 
in  on  our  backs.” 

The  points  forming  the 
geometric  figure  are  usually  8 to 
12  kilometers  apart.  “We  can’t 
see  each  other  but  at  each  point 
a heliotrope  mirror  is  flashed  and 
the  distant  surveyor  picks  the 
position  from  the  flash,”  Sgt 
Henry  explains.  Information  is 
relayed  by  radio  after  the  flash  is 
spotted. 

“Then  either  a red  signal 


target  cloth  or  a heliotrope  dis- 
playing a circle  of  light  helps  the 
distant  surveyor  zero  in  on  the 
point  with  the  surveying  instru- 
ment. Each  surveyor  does  the 
same  thing  from  his  point  to  the 
others  on  a rotating  basis  to  get 
the  readings  for  different  angles. 
These  readings  are  logged  at 
each  point.” 

The  field  data  is  computed 
into  azimuths,  elevations  and  co- 
ordinates. These  computations 
are  checked  against  previous 
survey  data.  This  tells  the  sur- 
veyor if  the  monument  control 
points  are  correct  or  if  they  are 
no  longer  valid. 

“When  the  point  is  invalid, 
the  area  must  be  resurveyed  and 
a new  monument  control  point 
established,”  Sgt  Henry  says. 
“This  is  the  way  the  entire  Korea 
map  is  being  revised.”  □ 


REMAKING  THE  MAP  OF 


Trains 

The 

Troops 


IF  TANKERS  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  bolo  on 
the  range,  they  don't  go  back  to  garrison 
and  “wait  'til  next  year.”  They  climb  out 
of  their  tanks  and  head  for  a nearby  van 
for  a quick  lesson  on  sighting  and  firing  a 
tank  cannon. 

A short  time  later  they're  back  out 
to  try  again.  Usually  in  a few  minutes, 
excited  cries  of  “we  hit  it,  we  hit  it!”  are 
heard  across  the  range. 

What  was  in  the  van  that  made  such 
a difference?  An  innovative  teaching  aid 
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Training  aids  and  devices  add  realism  to  TEC  instruction.  Here  an  instructor 
heips  a soldier  put  together  an  antitank  guided  missile. 


called  Training  Extension  Course  (TEC). 

The  Fort  Hood  experience  is  just 
one  example  of  the  TEC  success  story. 

Soldiers  of  the  3d  Battalion,  325th 
Infantry,  82d  Airborne  Division  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  have  their  own  tale  to  tell. 
Many  of  them  say  they’re  wearing  the  Ex- 
pert Infantryman  Badge  because  of  TEC 
lessons. 

Soldiers  are  increasing  their  job 
proficiency,  getting  higher  efficiency 
reports  and  scoring  higher  on  the  new  Skill 
Qualification  Test  (SQT)  because  of  TEC. 

A TEC  lesson  consists  of  a cassette 
tape,  a video  film  strip  and  a viewing  ma- 
chine that  looks  like  a small  TV  set.  The 
lessons  are  upbeat  all  the  way,  designed  to 
grab — and  keep — the  soldier’s  interest. 
There’s  no  pressure  to  finish  a lesson.  Ev- 
eryone works  at  his  own  speed.  TEC  ma- 
chines are  showing  up  almost  everywhere 
from  orderly  rooms  and  training  centers  to 
tents  and  trucks  in  the  field. 

At  Fort  Polk,  La.,  a TEC  machine 
is  set  up  in  the  motor  pool.  Tank  crews  can 
break  from  a lesson  and  apply  what  they’ve 


learned  directly  to  a tank.  If  they  ace  one 
section,  they  go  on  to  the  next  lesson.  If 
they  fail,  they  review  the  tape,  then  try 
again. 

TEC  lessons  are  used  in  basic  train- 
ing, advanced  individual  training  and  unit 
training.  Army  National  Guard  units.  Army 
Reserve  units  and  ROTC  cadets  are  using 
the  system.  The  word  from  all  of  them  is 
“go!” 

Major  Edwin  L.  Earp,  training  of- 
ficer for  the  3d  Battalion,  77th  Armor,  5th 
Infantry  Division  (Mech)  at  Fort  Polk,  La., 
says  his  unit  has  had  TEC  for  2 years  and 
everyone’s  enthusiastic. 

“The  lessons  cover  just  about  ev- 
erything— from  general  tank  maintenance 
to  very  specific  areas  of  a tank,  like  the 
fire  control  system,”  he  says.  “They  liter- 
ally get  down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts. 

“Our  commander  is  in  favor  of  it, 
and  the  troops  themselves  are  impressed. 

I don’t  know  of  any  negative  comments  on 
TEC.” 

Another  training  officer.  Major 
James  E.  Lawson  Jr.,  of  the  1st  Squadron, 

9th  Cavalry  Division  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex., 
explains  TEC’s  popularity  with  the  troops. 

“It’s  like  sitting  in  front  of  the  TV,”  j 
he  says.  “It  doesn’t  seem  like  work,  but  | 
the  soldier  is  actually  learning.  It  tells  ex-  i 
actly  what  to  do,  not  in  Ph.D  language,  but 
in  words  the  soldier  uses  himself.” 

Master  Sergeant  Franklin  Head  of 
the  Army  Readiness  Region  Ill’s  Readiness 
Group  Jackson,  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  points 
out  that  the  self-paced  nature  and  the  con- 
sistent style  of  the  TEC  lessons  make  the 
system  unique  to  Army  training.  By  retak- 
ing a lesson  a soldier  can  insure  that  he’s 
reached  the  desired  level  of  proficiency. 

“A  good  TEC  program  can  also  help 
instructors,”  says  a company  commander 
with  the  11th  Battalion,  5th  Training  Bri- 
gade. “With  only  two  drill  sergeants  to  a ; 
50-man  platoon,  we  need  all  the  help  we 
can  get.  With  TEC  any  drill  instructor  can 
give  a high  level  of  training,  even  though 
he  may  not  be  an  expert  on  the  subject.” 

Major  William  Witt,  training  officer 
for  the  3d  United  States  Infantry  (The  Old  I 
Guard),  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  says  that  TEC  is  I 
perfect  for  his  unit’s  unusual  requirements. 
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The  Old  Guard  provides  ceremonial 
units  for  activities  in  Washington,  D.C., 
but  all  the  soldiers  in  the  unit  are  infantry- 
men. While  they're  at  Fort  Myer  they  have 
to  keep  current  on  their  combat  skills. 

"In  the  past,  a squad  leader  who 
knew  one  subject  well  would  teach  that 
subject  every  few  months.  But  with  TEC, 
each  squad  leader  can  give  good  instruction 
in  a variety  of  skills,”  says  Maj  Witt. 
"We've  got  the  squad  leader  really  in- 
volved in  training  now.  Without  TEC  I 
think  we'd  be  back  where  we  were  be- 
fore— with  huge  classrooms  full  of  sleepy 
I people.” 

I Specialist  4 Eric  Lamberson,  train- 

! ing  NCO  for  C Company  of  the  Old  Guard, 
agrees.  “Due  to  the  bad  weather  in  the  area 
this  winter,  we’ve  had  some  slack  time,  and 
1 have  yet  to  see  a TEC  machine  idle  in 
the  afternoon.” 

An  Indiana  National  Guard  training 
; NCO  is  another  TEC  booster.  "The  TEC 
program  helps  me  give  professional  in- 
struction to  my  section  at  our  weekend 
drills,”  he  says. 

"We  have  only  39  days  a year  to 
I train  people,”  says  Major  General  Robert 
Morehead,  former  commander  of  the  38th 
I Infantry  Division,  Indiana  Army  National 
I'  Guard.  "TEC  gives  the  soldier  the  infor- 
I mation  he  needs  to  know,  not  just  what’s 
nice  to  know.  TEC  has  made  a dramatic 
impact  on  our  readiness.” 

: TEC  programs  are  being  used  at  all 

; combat  arms  units  in  both  Active  Army  and 
I Army  Reserve  units.  Soon  they’ll  be  avail- 
able in  combat  service  organizations  as 
well.  TEC  lessons  will  be  a major  source 
!;  of  preparation  for  SQTs. 

But  troops  aren’t  the  only  ones  who 
I benefit  from  TEC.  Fort  Hood’s  Maj  Law- 
• son  says,  "I  use  them  and  so  do  other 
I officers  here.  It’s  a good  way  to  stay  up 
I on  unit  activities — things  officers  need  to 
I know.” 

’ A Fort  Polk,  La.,  commander  sums 

it  up;  "TEC  has  allowed  us  to  train  effi- 
ciently. I’ll  use  all  the  TEC  sets  they  give 
1 me.” 

A trainee  at  Fort  Polk  says  it  best: 

1'  "This  TEC  stuff  really  makes  it  easy!” 

□ 


TEC:  As  the  Users  See  It 


Training  Extension  Course  (TEC)  lessons  are  making 
a positive  impact  on  training  in  Europe.  Soldiers  stationed 
there  are  generally  pro-TEC. 

"I  think  it’s  a great  idea.  It  brings  MOS-related 
materials  of  a higher-level  to  service  members  to  use  on 
their  own  or  on  duty  time,”  says  Specialist  4 Michael 
Carpenter  of  the  8th  Infantry  Division  in  Germany. 

Other  soldiers  of  the  8th  Infantry  have  good  things 
to  say  about  TEC.  "It’s  a lot  better  than  sitting  in  a 
classroom  because  you  can  work  at  your  own  pace.  And 
it’s  more  interesting,”  says  Private  First  Class  Stephen 
McClure. 

Private  Linda  Hayes  likes  the  simplicity.  "It’s  fairly 
easy., It  not  only  lets  you  hear,  but  lets  you  see  how  it’s 
done  at  the  same  time.” 

Specialist  4 Paul  Davis  of  the  8th  Military  Intelli- 
gence Company  believes  that  TEC  lessons  are  best  used 
as  refresher  tools  for  instructors  and  military  members 
preparing  for  proficiency  tests. 

One  first  sergeant  is  skeptical  of  TEC.  He  says  it’s 
"impractical  because  soldiers  won’t  get  the  benefit  of  the 
TEC  equipment  on  an  individual  basis.  The  cost  of  equip- 
ment plus  maintenance  isn’t  worth  the  benefits  received. 

"It’s  my  experience  that  equipment  like  this  is  easily 
broken,  and  it’s  difficult  to  repair  or  get  replacements. 
During  the  time  the  equipment  is  out  of  order,  neither  the 
Army  nor  the  troops  receive  any  benefits  from  it.  If  this 
equipment  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  under  controlled  and 
supervised  conditions.” 

The  sergeant’s  comment  is  an  exception.  Yet,  he’s 
only  doubtful  of  TEC  equipment — not  the  lesson  content. 
Most  soldiers  in  Europe  have  only  positive  things  to  say 
about  TEC. 
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The 
Camels 
Are 
Coming 


Odie  B.  Faulk 


AS  THE  NATION  expanded  westward  in  the  1850s, 
the  demand  for  faster,  safer  and  more  economical  I 
travel  increased  with  the  number  of  emigrants 
crossing  the  great  plains. 

The  long,  hazardous  journey  was  made  on 
three  main  overland  trails.  Freight  and  personal  || 
belongings  were  usually  carried  by  wagons  pulled  ^ 
by  horses,  oxen  or  mules.  Of  these  sources  of  | 
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motive  power,  only  the  mule 
was  really  capable  of  adapting  to 
the  rigors  of  the  plains. 

The  Army  needed  im- 
proved ways  to  supply  its  west- 
ern outposts,  and  the  postal 
service  needed  faster  mail  serv- 
ice to  the  coast. 

In  1853  Congress  appro- 
priated $150,000  to  the  Army  to 
I find  the  most  practicable  and 
economical  route  across  the 
great  plains  for  a railroad  to  be 
built  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

About  this  time.  Army 
Major  George  H.  Crosman 
proposed  the  idea  of  importing 
camels  for  use  in  the  Southwest. 

He  argued  that  the  camel 
was  ideally  suited  to  the  rigorous 
environment  of  the  plains.  The 
camel  has  “mobile”  lips  allow- 
ing it  to  gather  food  without 
sticking  out  its  tongue  and  thus 
losing  moisture.  It  could  eat 
anything,  including  thistles  and 
prairie  grass.  It  needed  to  drink 
only  every  2 or  3 days.  It  had 
double  eyelashes  to  protect 
against  sand,  and  the  animal  was 
extremely  surefooted. 

Grosman’s  idea  was  not 
well  received  in  official  Wash- 
ington. Not  to  be  deterred,  he 
continued  his  campaign  and 
eventually  picked  up  support 
from  Major  Henry  C.  Wayne  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

The  two  men  began 
“educating”  members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  benefits  of  the 
camel.  They  successfully  con- 
verted a senator  from  Missis- 
sippi named  Jefferson  Davis. 
Later,  as  Secretary  of  War, 
Davis  recommended  the  impor- 
tation of  camels  to  the  United 
States. 

On  March  3,  1855,  the 
Thirty-Third  Congress  approved 
$30,000,  “to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  purchase  of  camels 
and  importation  of  dromedaries 
to  be  employed  for  military  pur- 
poses.” Secretary  of  War  Davis 
selected  Maj  Wayne  to  lead  the 


expedition  to  purchase  the 
camels.  After  a year-long  jour- 
ney around  the  world,  Maj 
Wayne  arrived  in  Indianola, 
Tex.,  on  May  14,  1850  with  a 
cargo  of  camels.  (See  page  48.) 

Almost  immediately, 
Wayne’s  charges  caused  prob- 
lems with  the  local  residents. 

The  biggest  problem  was 
the  animal’s  odor.  An  experi- 
enced traveler  in  the  Middle 
East  once  wrote  that,  “the  odor 
of  a camel  was  not  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  No,  as 
there  are  heights  to  which  imag- 
ination cannot  soar,  so  too  are 
there  depths  to  which  it  cannot 
descend.” 

Camels  were  also  no- 
torious eaters — in  fact,  they 
would  eat  anything.  Around  In- 
dianola the  people  planted  rows 
of  prickly  pears  for  fences.  The 
camels  devoured  the  fences. 

Finally,  the  camels  were 


The  camel  has  many  traits  ideally 
suited  to  the  rigorous  environment 
of  the  Southwest. 


noisy.  They  emitted  a “heart- 
rending and  ear-splitting  groan” 
when  being  loaded  or  unloaded. 

Following  their  arrival  in 
Texas,  the  beasts  began  proving 
that,  despite  their  drawbacks, 
they  were  ideally  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  Army  in  the  South- 
west. Wayne  asked  that  a per- 
manent home  for  the  camels  he 


designated  and  a breeding  farm 
set  up  to  add  the  camel  in  large 
numbers  to  the  Army  Quarter- 
master Corps. 

However,  Davis  decided 
that  breeding  hadn’t  been  in  his 
plans.  “The  establishment  of  a 
breeding  farm  did  not  enter  into 
the  plans  of  the  department.  The 
object  at  present  is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  animal  is  adaptable 
to  the  military  service  . . . When 
this  is  satisfactorily  established, 
arrangements  can  be  made  for 
importing  or  breeding  camels  to 
any  extent  that  may  be  deemed 
desirable.” 

Eventually,  Camp  Verde, 
Tex.,  was  selected  as  the  per- 
manent home  for  the  beasts. 

The  camel  soon  demon- 
strated its  worth  as  a beast  of 
burden.  The  animals  carried  on 
their  backs  huge  loads  of  freight 
throughout  the  Southwest.  In 
every  case  they  were  faster  in 
completing  their  missions  and 
totally  out-performed  horse- 
drawn  wagon  trains.  Their 
handlers  noted  with  amazement 
that  camels  “could  travel  con- 
tinuously in  a country  where  no 
other  barefooted  beast  could  last 
a week.” 

Despite  its  successes,  the 
camel’s  assimilation  in  America 
languished  as  official  Washing- 
ton debated  how  the  animal 
would  be  used. 

Maj  Wayne  and  others  in 
the  Quartermaster  Corps 
stressed  that  the  beast  was  best 
suited  as  a pack  animal.  High 
civilian  officials,  however,  saw 
them  in  a more  military  role — as 
cavalry  animals. 

A new  Secretary  of  War, 
John  B.  Floyd,  was  convinced 
that  the  camel  was  most  effec- 
tive in  the  plains  as  part  of  the 
Army’s  operations  against  the 
Indians.  He  said,  “The  drome- 
dary would  enable  the  soldier  to 
move  rapidly  in  pursuit  of  roving 
bands  of  Indians  and  thereby 
catch  and  punish  the 
marauder.” 

The  debate  over  the 
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In  Search  Of 
Camels 

Joe  Congress 

MAY  10,  1855.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Jefferson  Davis,  wrote  a letter  to  an  Army 
officer  at  the  War  Department. 

Receipt  of  the  letter  by  Major  Henry  C.  Wayne  began  an  incredible  journey 
in  search  of  camels  to  be  used  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  letter  from  Davis  was  explicit  in  its  instructions: 

"Sir:  " the  letter  began,  "You  are  assigned  to  special  duty  . . . you  will  proceed 
without  delay  to  the  Levant,  and  there  make  such  investigations  as,  with  the 
knowledge  you  already  possess  ...  of  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment . . . will  enable  you  to  execute  the  law  of  Congress. 

"A  storeship,  ” the  letter  continued,  "will  leave  New  York  on  or  about  the 
20th  instant,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  D.  D.  Porter,  United  States  Navy, 
who  has  been  associated  with  you  in  the  commission  . . ." 

Wayne,  a West  Point  graduate,  was  selected  to  lead  this  unusual  mission 
because  he  was  an  early  proponent  of  using  camels  in  the  United  States.  His 
experience  in  the  Mexican  War  made  him  aware  of  the  problems  encountered 
by  the  Army  on  the  western  frontier.  Scarcity  of  water  and  the  need  for  large 
amounts  of  grain  limited  the  speed  and  range  of  cavalry  horses  and  supply  mules. 

As  he  explained:  "The  experiment  possesses  much  of  scientific  interest, 
as  well  as  commercial  and  political  importance.  Its  object  being  to  introduce  a 
new  animal  into  the  heart  of  the  continent,  where  there  are  neither  navigable  rivers 
or  practicable  roads  . . 

On  May  19,  1855,  Wayne  sailed  for  England.  Meanwhile,  Navy  Lieutenant 
David  D.  Porter  sailed  his  storeship,  the  U.S.S.  Supply,  to  Italy. 

In  London,  Wayne  conferred  with  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
and  visited  the  Zoological  Gardens  where  he  studied  "the  feeding,  care  and 
hygiene  of  the  camels  and  dromedaries." 

Moving  to  Paris,  Wayne  met  with  French  officials  and  military  people.  They 
were  pessimistic  about  the  adaptability  of  camels  to  strange  climates. 

He  also  explained  the  American’s  distinction  between  the  canfel  and  the 
dromedary  to  the  French: 

"I  have  adopted  the  classification  of  the  camel  into  two  kinds:  the  Bactrian, 
or  camel  with  two  humps,  which  is  found  in  Tartary  and  the  northern  portions 
of  central  Asia;  and  the  Arabian,  or  camel  with  one  hump,  which  is  found  in  Persia, 
Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  India,  etc;  regarding  the  word  dromedary,  as  its  derivation 
indicates,  as  simply  the  swift  courser  or  racer,  in  distinction  from  the  camel  of 
burden.” 

Wayne  joined  Lt  Porter  in  the  Italian  port  of  Le  Spezia,  where  the  Navy  officer 
had  also  been  inspecting  camels — in  Pisa  and  Florence. 

Together  they  continued  their  mission.  Exotic  countries  and  cities  dotted 
their  itinerary:  Tunis,  Malta,  Smyrna,  Salonica  and  Constantinople.  To  the  Crimea 
in  the  midst  of  war.  To  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

In  Constantinople,  Wayne  found  that  war  had  increased  the  price  of  camels 
to  $50  a head  for  females  and  nearly  $100  for  males.  The  British  had  recently 
purchased  8,000  of  the  animals  for  their  Crimea  campaign. 

Seven  months  after  entering  the  Mediterranean,  Wayne  wrote  to  Jefferson 
Davis  from  Asia  Minor.  Thirty-three  camels  had  been  purchased  and  embarked: 
nine  dromedaries,  three  Bactrian,  20  Arabian,  one  Tunis,  and  a one-hump  offspring 
from  a Bactrian  male  and  an  Arabian  female  ...  13  males  and  20  females. 

The  Secretary  of  War  must  have  been  delighted  to  hear  from  Wayne  that 
same  month.  “Of  the  $20,000  turned  over  to  me  for  the  purchase  of  the  camels, 
about  $12,000  will  remain  unexpended  after  payment  for  all  the  purchases  and 
expenditures  attending  this  our  experimental  trip.  " 

One  year  after  leaving  the  States,  on  May  14,  1856,  Major  Wayne  wrote  to 
Jefferson  Davis: 

"Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  my  arrival  here  with  the  camels  . . .” 
(Indianola,  Texas). 

The  success  of  this  mission  prompted  Jefferson  Davis  to  begin  another 
expedition  immediately.  Maj  Wayne  stayed  to  look  after  the  animals  already  here. 

The  second  expedition  was  successfully  completed  on  January  30,  1857. 


JOE  CONGRESS  Is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness 
Command,  Alexandria,  Va. 


camel’s  use  came  to  an  end 
when  civil  war  loomed.  The 
commander  of  Camp  Verde,  a 
vehement  camel  hater,  wrote  to 
Washington  suggesting  that  the 
camels  either  be  set  free  on  the 
prairie  or  sold  at  auction. 

Before  an  answer  came, 
Texas  seceded  and  Camp  Verde 
became  a Confederate  camp  on 
February  28,  1861.  The  Confed- 
erates were  more  confused  with 
the  camels  than  the  Union  had 
been. 

The  Southerners  used  the 
camels  for  entertaining  their  lad- 
ies, giving  rides  to  children,  and 
carrying  the  Confederate  mail. 

When  the  war  ended,  the 
Army  disposed  of  the  camels. 
They  were  put  up  for  auction 
and  were  purchased  by  Mr. 
Bethel  Coopwood  of  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  for  $31  apiece.  He 
immediately  sold  five  of  them  to 
a circus  for  $3,745. 

The  remainder  he  took  to 
Mexico.  There  he  started  a 
freight  company  and  continued 
to  sell  camels  to  anyone  who 
wanted  them.  When  his  com- 
pany went  bankrupt  he  returned 
to  Texas  where  the  Government 
laid  claim  to  the  remainder  of 
the  herd.  Coopwood  didn't  fight 
the  issue. 

After  gaining  possession 
of  the  animals,  the  Government 
turned  them  loose  on  the  prairie. 
That  ended  the  Army  Camel 
Corps,  but  not  the  saga  of  the 
camel  in  the  United  States. 
Reported  sightings  of  the  ani- 
mals in  remote  regions  of  the 
Southwest  continued  into  the 
1900s. 

The  camel’s  demise  was 
primarily  caused  by  lack  of  sup- 
port in  official  Washington  and 
generally  negative  public  opin- 
ion of  the  animal.  In  the  trans- 
portation field  the  camel  may 
have  been  a resounding  success, 
but  in  the  public  relations  arena 
it  was  a dismal  failure.  People 
either  loved  them  or  hated  them. 
In  this  case,  the  haters  won 
out.  □ 
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"If  I don’t  take  you  off  K.P.,  you’ll  go  over 
my  head?  Now,  see  here,  Ferguson  . . . 
you  just  leave  my  wife  out  of  this!’’ 


Fuzzing  It  Up— By  the  Numbers 

So  you  want  to  add  some  depth,  style  and  a proper  dash  of  scholarly 
obfuscation  to  that  term  paper,  staff  study  or  report  you’re  preparing.  No  need 
to  wrack  the  cerebral  cells  overtime.  Philip  Broughton  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  has  come  up  with  a neatly  automated  Buzz  Phrase  Projector. 

Using  his  system,  Broughton  says,  "No  one  will  have  the  remotest  idea 
what  you’re  talking  about,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  they're  not  about  to 
admit  it  either.  ” 

To  use  the  Buzz  Phrase  Projector,  take  any  three-digit  number — 2-3-2,  for 
instance — then  match  up  the  corresponding  word  from  each  column.  The  result- 
ing buzz  phrase — system ized  reciprocal  capability — is  sure  to  fog  up  anyone's 
perceptions  on  any  subject: 

0.  integrated 

1.  total 

2.  systematized 

3.  parallel 

4.  responsive 

5.  optional 

6.  functional 

7.  synchronized 

8.  compatible 

9.  balanced 


0.  management 

1.  organizational 

2.  monitored 

3.  reciprocal 

4.  digital 

5.  logistical 

6.  transitional 

7.  incremental 

8.  third-generation 

9.  policy 


0.  options 

1.  flexibility 

2.  capability 

3.  mobility 

4.  programming 

5.  concept 

6.  time-phase 

7.  projection 

8.  hardware 

9.  contingency 


"Good,  Hawkins — Good!  Everything  in 
triplicate.  . . .’’ 


li 


’It’s  a new  concept  in  tactics  the  Hessians  have  been  developing. 
I believe  they  call  it  ’blitzkrieg’.’’ 
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story  and  photos  by 
Sgt  1st  Cl  Paul  Matthew  Glasgow 


DUSTY  ARAB  and  Israeli 
soldiers  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  Suez  Canal  watched  from 
their  artillery  emplacements  as 
a green-and-brown  cargo  plane 
lumbered  a few  feet  above  the 
water  down  the  center  of  the 
blocked  waterway. 

Perhaps  uncertain  of  the  easy 
target,  both  sides  held  their 
fire. 

Near  the  canal’s  55-kilometer 
marker,  the  C-130  groaned  and 
circled  the  bombed-out  remains 
of  Ismailia,  Egypt.  With  a roar 
and  a shudder,  it  settled  on  a 
sand-and-steel  runway,  heated 
to  155  degrees  by  the  desert 
sun.  Near  the  plane’s  resting 
place  a waiting  American  major 
pushed  his  pith  helmet  to  the 
back  of  his  head  as  the  first 
passenger  emerged,  wearing  a 
well-tailored  suit. 

The  newcomer  extended  a 
hand  and  said,  “Hi,  I’m  with  the 
U.S.  Army  News  Team.’’ 

Pointing  to  the  three  remaining 
passengers,  he  continued, 
“We’re  here  to  report  on  the 
soldiers  who  are  advising 
Egyptians  on  Suez 
mine-clearing  operations.’’ 

Days  later,  19  separate  TV 
news  reports  on  the  U.S. 


SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS  PAUL  MATTHEW  GLAS- 
GOW Is  a senior  writer-producer  (or  TV  News  Brancli, 
U.S.  Army  Hometown  News  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


soldier-advisers  of  the  Suez 
operation  were  being  aired  over 
commercial  TV  stations  in  or 
near  their  hometowns.  At  the 
same  time,  millions  of  American 
viewers  were  learning  for  the 
first  time  that  the  Army,  too, 
had  a part  in  de-mining  the 
Suez  Canal. 

But  that  was  in  1974.  Since 
then  the  U.S.  Army  TV  News 
Team  has  covered  scores  of 
stories  around  the  world.  More 
recent  assignments  include 
coverage  of  REFORGER, 
the  first  women  to  enter  West 
Point,  and  the  successful 
rescue  of  a 1 -day-old  infant  by 
Army  MAST  personnel  from 
Fort  Riley,  Kans.  Those  stories 


Cameras  of  TV 
news  teams, 
above,  focus  on 
the  Army  and  its 
people.  Right, 
personal 

interviews  are  the 
heart  of  the 
productions. 
Interviews  are 
spliced  with  film 
about  the 
soldier’s  unit  and 
sent  to 

hometowns  for 
local  airing. 
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reached  more  than  a million 
viewers  in  places  as  diverse  as 
American  Samoa,  Utica,  N.Y., 
and  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 

One  copy  of  the  REFORGER 
newsclip  included  Sergeant 
Joseph  Frenn,  Co  B,  1st  Signal 
Battalion,  7th  Signal  Brigade, 
who  was  interviewed  at  his 
unit’s  muddy  field  location.  It 
was  released  to  station  WFLA, 
in  central  Florida.  As  a result, 
240,000  people  there  saw  Sgt 
Frenn  during  the  evening 
newscast. 

“Since  operations  began  in 
November,  1973,  the  TV  News 
Team  has  produced  more  than 
2,500  such  stories  for  civilian 
TV  newscasts.  Yet  the  team  is 
virtually  unknown  throughout 
the  Army  except  in  public 
affairs  channels,’’  says  Major  G. 
0.  Craven,  TV  News  Branch 
Chief.  The  team  operates  under 
supervision  of  the  Army  Chief 
of  Public  Affairs. 

The  kind  of  stories  the  team 
covers  may  range  from  the  first 
women  to  complete  Airborne 
training  to  military  policemen 
guarding  the  Berlin  Wall  or 
Army  assistance  to  civilian 
communities  in  the  United 
States. 


Each  must  be  handled 
in  such  a way  as  to  appeal  to 
the  interests  of  a hometown 
audience,  a factor  that  often 
limits  stories  the  team  would 
otherwise  like  to  cover. 

“All  we’re  doing  is  reporting 
news,’’  says  Maj  Craven  “The 
Army  is  a small  but  sizeable 
minority:  to  deny  that  we’re 
doing  newsworthy  things  would 
be  self-defeating.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  tell  the  Army 
story.’’ 

More  than  450  of  the  nation’s 
706  commercial  television 
stations  have  indicated  interest 
in  quality  Army  news  stories 
concerning  soldiers  from 
hometowns  in  their  broadcast 
areas.  At  least  one-third  of  all 
newsclips  are  known  to  be 
aired. 

“Many  news  directors  are 
highly  complimentary  since  we 
provide  them  with  news  stories 
with  local  community 
orientation  from  various  parts 
of  the  Nation  and  world,  thus 
extending  the  scope  of  the 
station,’’  says  Maj  Craven. 

“The  Army  must  compete  on 
a par,  technically  and  in 
content,  with  other  material 
similarly  submitted  to  the 
stations  by  other  agencies. 
Since  we  are  one  of  the  most 
vital  links  between  the  Army 
and  the  community  at  large, 
our  material  has  to  be  superior 
to  anything  else  the  stations 
get.  Our  only  relationship  to 
our  audience  is  through  civilian 
TV  newscasts.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  insure  that  these 
stories  meet  their  interests.’’ 

Technical  and  editorial 
quality  begins  with  each  story 
selected  for  filming.  From 
dozens  of  news  “leads,”  the 
producer  selects  the  few 
current  stories  that  meet  news 
criteria  and  would  interest  the 
general  public  as  well. 

Once  a story  is  approved,  a 
four-man  crew  flies  to  its 
location  and  begins  filming  a 
carefully  prepared  script.  In 


addition  to  filming  a basic  story 
that  is  compatible  to  civilian 
newscast  formats,  the  TV  team 
interviews  as  many  Army 
participants  as  possible. 

Back  in  Kansas  City,  the 
basic  story  is  painstakingly 
edited  and  reproduced  by  the 
team  to  fit  the  number  of 
interviews.  In  this  way,  each 
story  can  be  retold  with  each 
interview.  As  many  as  100 
different  “hometown”  TV 
stations  may  broadcast  a single 
story. 

There  are  supposed  to  be 
two  “teams.”  But  selection 
criteria  for  members  are 
stringent.  Only  one  team  has 
been  fielded  to  date. 
“Top-quality  replacements  are 
essential,  due  to  the  industry 
standards  imposed  on  us  for 
quality,”  Maj  Craven 
commented. 

He  and  his  team  are  still 
seeking  potential  members  in 
Military  Occupational 
Specialties  (MOS)  710,  71 R and 
84C.  Experience  in  news,  film 
and  television  are  considered 
vital  assets  each  candidate 
must  have. 

What’s  it  like  to  be  a member 
of  the  U.S.  Army  TV  News 
Team?  The  team  is  organized 
and  equipped  for  mobility, 
compactness  and  flexibility. 

That  means,  according  to  a 
4-year  veteran  with  the  team, 
“It’s  a most  demanding, 
gruelling  job  after  the 
excitement  of  film,  travel  and 
adventure  wears  off. 
Eighteen-hour  days  are 
common  on  the  road  . . . meals, 
breaks,  and  even  sleep  are 
secondary  to  the  mission.”  He 
admits,  however,  that  he 
“wouldn’t  trade  it  for  any  other 
assignment. 

“There’s  a purpose  for 
everything  we  do  and  the 
pressure  can  be  heavy.  But 
when  the  story  you  wrote  or 
filmed  is  broadcast  to  as  many 
as  80  million  people,  it  all 
becomes  worthwhile.”  □ 
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Helicopters  of  the  Army’s  12th  Aviation  Group,  Fort  Bragg,  land  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Guadalcanal.  During  the  2-day  training  mission  the  Army  flyers  qualify  for  shipboard 
operations,  compare  flight  procedures  and  sample  life  aboard  a Navy  vessel. 

ARMY  FLYERS 
AFLOAT 


story  and  Photos  by  Sp5  Lee  Edwards 


“HELO  476,  land  on  button 
number  seven,”  instructs  a voice 
over  the  helicopter’s  radio. 

The  pilot  quickly  locates 
the  position  and  the  landing  sig- 
nalman. He  follows  the  signal- 
man’s precise  hand  and  arm  sig- 
nal and  guides  the  helicopter 
into  position.  He  then  lands  on 
the  undulating  deck  of  the  U.S.S. 
Guadalcanal,  a Navy  landing 
platform  helicopter  ship,  40  miles 
at  sea  off  Norfolk,  Va. 

Sixty-five  Army  aviators  of 
the  12th  Aviation  Group,  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  recently  flew  mis- 
sions to  the  ship  as  part  of  the 
group’s  annual  shipboard  train- 
ing. The  training  qualifies  Army 
aviators  for  shipboard  operations 
and  allows  Army  and  Navy  per- 
sonnel to  compare  procedures. 

The  Guadalcanal  is  de- 
signed to  carry  30  assault  trans- 
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port  helicopters  and  2,000  com- 
bat-ready Marines. 

Although  landing  proce- 
dures on  land  and  at  sea  are 
similar,  there  was  enough  dif- 
ference to  provide  some  new 
challenges  for  the  Army  fliers. 

The  pilots,  flying  from 
Norfolk  Naval  Air  Station,  were 
faced  with  treacherous  air  turbu- 
lence and  the  pitching,  rolling 
flight  deck. 

Pilots  taking  shipboard 
training  for  the  first  time  are  re- 
quired to  make  five  takeoffs  and 
landings  during  the  2-day  mis- 
sion. Requalifying  pilots  make 
three  takeoffs  and  landings. 

Seaborne  landings  require 
teamwork.  On  the  flight  deck, 
five  Navy  teams  in  color-coded 
vests  stand  by  to  assist  the 
pilots.  The  signalmen,  wearing 
yellow  vests,  bring  in  the  aircraft. 
Blue-vested  deck  hands  tie  down 
the  choppers  in  case  of  rough 
seas;  fire-fighting  crews  stand  by 


clad  in  red  vests;  refueling  teams 
wear  purple  and  the  support 
teams  wear  green  vests. 

The  pilots  board  their  air- 
craft 45  minutes  before  takeoff 
and  give  the  “thumbs-up”  sign 
when  ready  to  fly.  After  clearance 
from  the  communications  tower, 
the  Hueys  lift  off,  bank  left  to 
clear  the  ship  and  take  a short 
flight  before  returning  to  practice 
landing. 

Although  the  Guadalcanal 
has  logged  more  than  72,000 
helicopter  landings  since  being 
commissioned  in  1963,  this  was 
the  first  time  Army  helicopters 
landed  on  her  deck. 

Differences  between  the 
Army  aircraft  and  the  ship’s  nor- 
mal complement  of  Marine  heli- 
copters presented  some  minor 
safety  and  operational  problems. 

Marine  helicopters  are  de- 
signed for  use  on  the  small  flight 
deck.  The  Marine  aircraft  have  j 
rotor  brakes  to  quickly  stop  the  f 
blades  after  landing.  Most  also  | 
have  blades  which  can  be  folded  [ 
to  conserve  space. 

Despite  these  differences 
the  operation  was  a success. 
"The  entire  operation  was  very 
favorable,”  says  Navy  Com- 
mander David  McCulloch,  ship- 
board air  officer.  “The  pilots 
handled  themselves  very  well  in 
a strange  environment.” 

The  Army  flyers  were  chal- 
lenged by  more  than  the  flight 
environment.  From  the  very  be-  [ 
ginning  some  basic  differences  | 
were  apparent.  At  the  gangplank 
they  learned  they  were  required 
to  salute  the  ensign  (flag)  at  the  | 
rear  of  the  ship  and  ask  permis- 
sion to  board. 

Once  aboard  ship  walls 
became  bulkheads,  floors  were 
decks  and  the  Navy  way  of  doing 
things  became  theirs. 

The  soldiers  quickly  be-  1 
came  acquainted  with  Navy  cus- 
toms and  traditions — man  over-  | ] 
board  drills,  visiting  the  ship’s  I 
store,  listening  to  the  scuttlebutt 
(rumors)  during  meals.  But  when  j 
they  returned  to  the  flight  deck,  j; 
they  were  back  in  their  own  ele-  f 
ment — flying  helicopters.  □ | 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  54,  56) 


Soldier  Survey 

• A recent  Soldier  Survey  on  job  satisfac- 
tion and  reenlistment  intentions  shows  that 
soldiers  who  intend  to  reenlist  are  strongly 
influenced  by  how  the  Army  lives  up  to  their 
expectations. . .based  on  what  their  recruiters 
told  them  . Other  findings: 

There  are  four  major  reasons  volunteers 
join  the  Army: 

• To  become  eligible  for  G1  educational 
benefits . 

• To  learn  a skill  or  trade  to  use  in 
civilian  life. 

• To  have  a chance  for  adventure , 
travel  and  new  experiences . 

• To  take  time  out  to  find  oneself  and 
gain  maturity . 

Intent  to  reenlist  was  highest  among 
soldiers  who  originally  joined  to  serve  their 
country  for  patriotic  reasons , who  joined  "to 
be  a soldier,"  who  had  a family  history  of 
military  service  or  who  enjoyed  or  benefitted 
from  the  adventure , travel  and  experience  the 
Army  provided . 

Intent  to  reenlist  was  lowest  among 
soldiers  who  joined  bepause  a friend  was  a 
soldier,  because  of  the  area/station-of-choice 
plan  or  because  of  the  educational  benefits . 

The  four  most  common  reasons  cited  for 
getting  out: 

• Amount  of  busy  work , "harassment" 
and  extra  duties . 

• The  soldier  was  eligible  for  educa- 

itional  benefits . 

• A feeling  that  there  is  too  much 
concern  for  such  things  as  haircuts , 

I appearance  and  discipline. 

1,  • "1  intended  to  join  for  one  term  only." 

I 

The  survey  was  conducted  among  a sam- 
ple of  about  4000  soldiers  Army-wide  in 
. i February  1977. 


FOR  NEW  SOLDIERS 

Each  month,  SOLDIERS  will  put  Items  of  Interest  for  new  soldiers  In  this 
column.  All  soldiers  Interested  In  what’s  happening  at  Army  training  activities 
are  invited  to  read  and  contribute.  Action  photos  of  training,  and  useful  facts 
new  soldiers  should  know  are  welcome.  Address:  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria.  Va.,  22314,  ATTN:  NEW  SOLDIERS. 

Training  and  Doctrine  Command 

• The  first  major  command  a soldier  comes 
in  contact  with  after  entering  the  Army  is 
the  U .S  . Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC).  TRADOC  provides 
basic  combat  training  and  advanced  individual 
training  for  the  Active  Army  and  the  Reserves . 
Training  is  conducted  at  nine  training  centers 
Army-wide . 

TRADOC  is  also  responsible  for  skill  pro- 
gression or  advanced  training . This  is  done 
at  23  Army  schools.  The  schools  cover  every- 
thing from  Infantry,  at  Fort  Banning,  Ga. , to 
the  Chaplain  School  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  N.Y. 

Along  with  the  training  mission , TRADOC 
is  in  charge  of  combat  development  for  the 
Army . It  is  involved  in  decisions  on  how  the 
Army  will  fight  in  any  future  war , how  it  will 
be  organized  and  what  weapons , equipment 
and  systems  will  be  used. 

TRADOC 's  mission  is  to  prepare  the  Army 
"to  win  the  first  battle  of  the  next  war . " 

It  was  activated  in  July  1973,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Monroe , Va . Its  present 
commander  is  General  Donn  A . Starry . 

TRADOC  Distinctive  Unit  Insignia 

• The  torch  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the 
hexagonal  fort  and  outer 
wavy  lines  simulate  Fort 
Monroe,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command , 
and  refer  to  the  motto 
"FREEDOM'S  FORTRESS." 

The  sword  and  the  light 
of  the  torch  allude  to  the 
Command's  training  and 
doctrine  mission . 
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EQUAL  CREDIT 

• When  Congress  passed  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  in 
1975,  it  prohibited  creditors  from 
discriminating,  on  the  basis  of 
sex  or  marital  status,  in  any  as- 
pect of  a credit  transaction . Some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law: 

You  can't  be  denied  a separate  account  only  because  of  your 
sex  or  marital  status . 

A creditor  can't  inquire  about  your  spouse  unless  he  or  she 
will  be  using  or  will  be  liable  for  the  account,  or  if  you  are  re- 
lying on  your  spouse's  income  or  property. 

Alimony , child  support  and  maintenance  payments  can  be 
considered  as  income. 

A creditor  can't  ask  about  child-bearing  plans  or  assume 
that  you  may  drop  out  of  the  labor  force  to  have  a baby , causing 
an  interruption  of  income. 

If  you  ask  for  specific  reasons  why  credit  was  denied,  the 
creditor  must  provide  them . If  you  think  you've  been  discri- 
minated against , you  can  sue  the  creditor  for  actual  and  puni- 
tive damages  up  to  $10,000. 


FILM  THAT  FLIES 

• Attention  photographers: 

Don't  allow  your  undeveloped 
film  to  be  sent  through  X-ray 
machines  at  U .S  . airports. 

Tests  have  shown  that  even  ordi-  | 
nary  film  can  be  fogged  by  radi-  ! 
ation  and  the  Chicago  Area  Cam- 
era Clubs  Association  is  trying  j 
to  get  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  remove  signs 
claiming  otherwise . 

Don't  have  your  vacation 
memories  ruined . When  going 
through  an  airport  security 
checkpoint,  ask  for  a hand  in- 
spection of  your  carry-on  lug- 
gage containing  film  . Or  carry 
your  film  in  lead-laminated  pro- 
tective pouches . They're  avail- 
able in  camera  shops  and  shield 
film  from  X-ray  screening. 


AAFES  CARES 

• "Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
your  money  cheerfully  refunded" 
is  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service  (AAFES)  policy 
now  posted  at  AAFES  facilities 
worldwide.  For  a refund  or  ad- 
justment of  any  item  purchased 
in  an  exchange,  return  it  with 
your  military  identification  and 
proof  that  the  merchandise  was 
sold  by  AAFES  . The  verification 
can  be  either  a cash  register 
tape  or  sales  receipt . If  you 
have  neither , exchange  person- 
nel can  usually  authenticate  an 
item  from  exchange  records . 


SMOKING  VS.  VITAMIN  C 

• The  cigarette  smoker  needs 
more  vitamin  C than  a nonsmok- 
er . According  to  the  Vitamin  In- 
formation Service,  blood  serum 
vitamin  C levels , for  smokers  of 
20  or  more  cigarettes  daily , are 
reduced  as  much  as  40  percent 
compared  to  nonsmokers. 

Smokers  should  increase 
their  daily  intake  of  vitamin  C , 
found  in  citrus  fruits,  tomatoes 
and  broccoli.  It's  necessary  for 
healthy  gums  and  bones,  strong 
body  cells  and  blood  vessels, 
faster  wound  healing  and  the 
prevention  of  scurvy . 


CHAMPUS  AND  LAETRILE 

• Laetrile,  the  controversial 
drug  that  has  been  used  for  can-  i 
cer  treatment,  is  not  cost-shared 
under  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  (CHAMPUS)  . Support- 
ers of  Laetrile  believe  that  it  pro- 
longs the  lives  and  relieves  the 
pain  of  cancer  victims. 

Asa  result,  several  states  ii 
have  passed  legislation  to  permit  I 
its  sale  locally . However , Lae-  1 
trile  hasn't  been  approved  by  the  I 
U .S  . Food  and  Drug  Administra-  I 
tion  as  safe  and  effective  in  the  I ! 
treatment  of  humari  cancer . i , 
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BITS  AND  PIECES 


• Nearly  half-a-million  veterans  are  out  of 
work. . . .Unemployment  rate  for  those  in  ages 
20-24  was  at  18.1  percent  in  June.  . .more  than 
2i  times  the  national  average  of  7 . 1 percent . . . . 
Minorities  in  that  age  group  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  nearly  30  percent . 

• Army  bachelors  can  live  off  post. . .and 
collect  basic  allowance  for  quarters  (BAQ)  .... 
Services  to  start  paying  BAQ  to  bachelors,  E5 
and  above,  by  October  1978. . .if  adequate 
quarters  aren't  available  on  post. . .and  if  the 
soldier  is  not  required  by  military  necessity  to 
live  on  post. . . .Services  also  required  to  treat 
bachelors  and  married  equally  while  on  TDY  as 
students  or  trainees. 


• SP7 — a vanishing  breed . . . .Rank  of 

Specialist  7 is  being  phased  out  of  the  Army . . . . 

iWhen  Enlisted  Personnel  Management  System 
completes  restructuring  career  management 
fields  in  March  1978. . .SP7  population  will  drop 
I to  zero. . . .All  E7s  will  wear  NCO  stripes. 


• A block  of  four  13-cent  commemorative 
stamps  featuring  butterflies  has  been  issued 
by  the  U .S  . Postal  Service.  . . .Designed  by 
wildlife  artist  Stanley  Galli. . .the  butterflies 
represent  four  different  areas  of  the  U .S  . . . . 
For  more  on  butterflies,  see  page  33. 
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A Timely  Summary  of  Facts  and 
Figures  About  Our  Total  Army 


Supply  to  Logistics.  The  Defense  Supply  Agency,  or- 
ganized in  1961  with  headquarters  at  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  was  renamed  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  (DLA)  this  year  to  better  reflect  its  expanded 
mission  in  non-supply  areas.  Besides  administering 
most  Defense  Department  contracts,  DLA  manages 
fuel,  subsistence  and  property  disposal  for  the  armed 
forces.  Its  24  major  field  activities  include  supply  centers,  depots,  con- 
tract administration  regional  headquarters  and  logistic  service  centers. 
DLA's  48,500  civilian  and  military  workforce  operates  at  1,200  locations 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas.  There  are  1,056  military  from  all 
services  on  the  DLA  management  force,  including  305  Army  officers  and 
77  Army  enlisted  members. 


Army  Community.  The  active  Army  is  also  a far-flung  community  with 
1,143,444  dependents  worldwide.  On  March  31  the  total  consisted  of 
415,457  spouses,  643,036  children,  58,803  parents,  and  26,148  other 
relatives  residing  in  Army  households.  Most  dependents  (991,276)  live 
in  continental  United  States;  122,798  reside  in  foreign  countries;  10,331 
in  Alaska;  13,452  in  Hawaii;  and  5,587  in  United  States  Territories. 


Measuring  Up.  Compared  to  their  counterparts  surveyed  by  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  more  than  30  years  ago,  today's  Army  women  are  gaining 
in  height,  weight,  hip  and  waist  size,  while  decreasing  in  bust  size.  This 
is  the  finding  of  a survey  by  the  clothing  laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Natick  Research  and  Development  Command,  Natick,  Mass. 

A team  of  seven  women  gathered  body  measurements  at  four  Army 
installations:  Forts  Jackson,  S.C.,  McClellan,  Ala.,  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
and  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  D.C.  They  recorded 
128  different  measurements  of  more  than  1,300  women  basic  trainees, 
permanent  party  personnel  and  officers  from  various  branches.  Their 
findings: 


Average  Body  Dimensions  of  U.S.  Army  Women 


1946 

1977 

Height 

63.8  in. 

64.2  in 

Weight 

131.5  lb 

132.2  lb 

Bust 

35.0  in 

34.7  in 

Waist 

26.4  in 

28.0  in 

Hip 

37.4  in 

37.6  in 

Results  of  the  survey  are  expected  to  prove  valuable  in  design 
of  women's  dress  and  field  clothing,  head,  hand  and  footwear,  gas  masks 
and  other  equipment. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (page  21) 

Word  Scramble:  major,  barracks,  promotion,  syatem,  weapon — job  tasks  Batter-upl: 
1.  Boston  Red  Sox  beat  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  five  games  to  four.  2.  1904  3.  Now 
York  Yankees,  19  times  4.  New  York  Yankees,  10  times  5.  kansas  City  6.  Chicago: 
Chicago  Cubs  vs.  Chicago  White  Sox;  New  York:  New  York  Yankees  vs  New  York 
Giants,  New  York  Yankees  vs.  Brookiyn  Dodgers;  St.  Louis:  St  Louis  Browns  vs. 
St.  Louis  Cardinais  7.  Casey  Stengei,  seven  wins,  three  losses  6.  Yogi  Berra,  13 
times  9.  Christy  Mathewson,  for  the  New  York  Giants  in  1905,  pitched  three  shutout 
games  against  the  Philadeiphia  Athietics.  10.  Mickey  Mantle,  10.  Challengar’a 
Corner;  Farmer  Brown  shouid  carry  the  goose  across  the  river  first.  Then  he  shouid 
go  back  and  get  the  fox.  He  should  then  take  the  goose  back,  leave  it  there,  take 
the  corn  across,  and  come  back  and  get  the  goose. 


ii 

* 


• Award  for  excellence  in 
tactical  writing  established. . . .To 
be  made  to  author  of  best  article 
in  the  tactics  area  published  by 
Military  Review  in  calendar  year 
1978. . . .Cash  prize  of  $250  for  the 
winner ...  .To  be  eligible,  article 
should  arrive  at  Military  Review 
as  soon  as  possible  and  not  later 
than  May  1978 . . . .Article  should 
be  mailed  to  Military  Review  , 
USACGSC,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.  66027. 

• Largest  logistical  exercise 
ever  conducted  in  Hampton  Roads 
area  of  Virginia  completed  in 
August. . . .More  than  2,000  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  marines  took 
part. . . .Operation  Main  Test  was 
designed  to  help  armed  forces 
find  best  ways  to  quickly  transfer 
cargo  from  ships  to  shore  in  an 
undeveloped  area. 


It’s  Your  Move 

"It's  Your  Move" ...  .A  new  joint-service  pamphlet  with  that 
title  is  now  available. . . .Pamphlet  covers  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  service  members  when  shipping  household  goods, 
unaccompanied  baggage  and  privately  owned  vehicles. . .for  both 
Stateside  and  overseas  moves . 

Oldest  Military  Post 

Fort  Wadsworth,  N.Y. , stakes  claim  as  oldest  active  perma- 
nently occupied  military  post  in  the  United  States Historians 

say  a blockhouse  was  built  there  in  1636,  destroyed  by  Indians 
in  1655  and  rebuilt  in  1663. . . .It's  been  used  as  military  post 
ever  since. . . .Fort  Wadsworth  has  been  a Dutch,  British  and 
U .S  . fort. . . .Fortifications  at  West  Point,  N.Y. , established  in 
May  1775. . .qualifies  that  post  as  the  oldest  Federal  permanently 
occupied  military  post  in  the  nation . 

CMFs  Reorganized 

First  major  phase  of  Enlisted  Personnel  Management  System 
(EPMS)  reorganization  now  completed. . . .EPMS  now  has  30 
career  management  fields  with  some  350  MOSs. . .a  reduction  of 
about  100  MOSs. . . .Some  have  been  combined  or  removed,  while 
others  have  been  added. . . .EPMS  hopes  to  end  promotion  bottle- 
necks at  certain  ranks. . .also,  show  soldiers  a clear  identifiable 
career  route  from  El  to  E9. 


• Improved  HAWK  missiles  on  launchers  are 
being  deployed  in  Europe. . .by  32d  Army  Air 
Defense  Command. . . .System  features  solid- 
state  electronics  and  digital  technology . 
Improvements  have  been  made  in  guidance , 
warhead , motor  and  quick-start  capability .... 
Improved  HAWK  provides  defense  against  all 
types  of  aircraft . 

• OPMS  emphasized. . . .Instructions  to 
1977  Colonel  Promotion  Board  stressed 
importance  of  Officer  Personnel  Management 
System. . . .Following  normal  selection  process, 
board  was  given  list  of  some  20  OPMS  special- 
ties in  which  shortages  are  projected  over  the 
next  12  months. . . .Board  compared  shortage 
list  against  recommended  list. . .and  was  given 
additional  quotas  to  promote  "best  qualified" 
specialists  where  projected  shortages  had  not 
been  met. 
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• Original  members  of  the  26th  (Yankee) 
Infantry  Division  prepare  for  overseas  duty 

in  1917 Division  was  first  citizen-soldier 

unit  and  first  full  U .S . division  to  reach 
France  in  World  War  I, . . .In  September,  past 
and  present  members  of  this  National  Guard 
division  met  in  Boston , Mass . , to  celebrate 
60th  anniversary. 

• Volunteers  in  grades  E5,  6 and  7 are 
being  sought  for  Recruiter  duty. . . .Volunteers 
must  be  high  school  graduates  or  equivalent . . . 
not  classified  in  CMF  23,  33  or  98,  or  hold 

PMOS  16J  or  17C Must  also  have  a valid 

state  driver's  license. . .and  must  not  be  on  an 
enlistment  for  which  they  received  VRB , SRB 
or  EB  . . . .For  information  write  to  HQ  USAREC , 
ATTN:  USARCRFM-MP-D , Fort  Sheridan,  111. 
60037. 


• Soldiers  flying  on  Military 
Airlift  Command  charter  and 
military  passenger  flights  are 
still  required  to  wear  military 
uniforms. . .except  in  cases  where 
civilian  clothing  is  required  at 
point  of  debarkation . 

• Women  entering  military  serv- 
ice after  February  1,  1978  will 
have  a 6-year  service  obligation . 

. . .Upon  completing  enlistment 
contract , they  become  members  of 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve . . . 
for  remainder  of  the  6-year  obli- 
gation. . . .Male  enlistees  have  had 
6-year  obligation  for  some  time. 

• New  film , "DARCOM  Weapons/ 
Items  Film  Report , " now  available 
through  local  training  aid  support 
offices. . . .DARCOM  Special 
Briefing  Film  77-8  shows  latest 
developments  in  armor , antiarmor , 
aviation , field  artillery , air  de- 
fense and  target  acquisition . 
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OVERSEAS  MAILING  SCHEDULE 


Parcel 

Space 

Airlift 

Available 

Overseas  Military  Mall 

(Priority) 

Letters 

(PAL) 

Surface 

(SAM) 

AFRICA 

9 DEC 

7 DEC 

18  NOV 

11  NOV 

11  NOV 

ALASKA 

16  DEC 

14  DEC 

10  DEC 

1 DEC 

3 DEC 

AUSTRALIA 

2 DEC 

30  NOV 

18  NOV 

11  NOV 

11  NOV 

CARIBBEAN/WEST  INDIES 

14  DEC 

12  DEC 

30  NOV 

13  NOV 

23  NOV 

CEN.  & S.  AMERICA 

2 DEC 

30  NOV 

18  NOV 

11  NOV 

11  NOV 

EUROPE 

12  DEC 

9 DEC 

28  NOV 

11  NOV 

21  NOV 

FAR  EAST 

12  DEC 

9 DEC 

28  NOV 

11  NOV 

21  NOV 

GREENLAND 

9 DEC 

7 DEC 

1 DEC 

25  NOV 

25  NOV 

HAWAII 

16  DEC 

14  DEC 

1 DEC 

ICELAND 

14  DEC 

12  DEC 

30  NOV 

23  NOV 

23  NOV 

MID  EAST 

5 DEC 

3 DEC 

8 NOV 

1 NOV 

1 NOV 

SOUTH  EAST  ASIA 

2 DEC 

30  NOV 

18  NOV 

11  NOV 

11  NOV 

APO  service  ends  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii. . . .Except  for  Fort 
Greeley , Alaska , and  the  Pohakuloa  Military  Training  Area  in 
Hawaii. . . .Army  post  offices  have  been  eliminated  in  both  states. 
. . .In  most  cases.  Zip  Code  will  be  the  same  as  the  old  APO  num- 
ber. . . .One  result  of  the  change  will  be  elimination  of  SAM/PAL 
mail  privileges . 

NEW  MEDAL 

New  medal  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  Coast  Guard  has  been 
established . . . "for  meritorious  participation  in  a military  act  or 
operation  of  a humanitarian  nature. ..."  Called  the  Humanitarian 
Service  Medal,  it  will  rank  immediately  after  Vietnam  Service 
Medal. . .or  as  the  last  medal  in  precedence  of  service  medals. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  53,  54,  56) 


RECORD  REVIEW 

Everything  you  always  wanted  to  know . . . .More  than  62 
miles  of  file  drawers  of  records. . .dating  back  to  the  Indian 
Wars. . .now  being  reviewed  by  The  Adjutant  General  Center 
personnel. . . .Documents  stored  in  14  records  centers  across  the 
nation. . .will  be  organized  by  TAGCEN  experts  into  a master 

data  bank  to  offer  search  and  retrieval  capability  at  DA  level 

1 Army  historians  and  evaluators  from  the  National  Archives  have 

i joined  in  the  review . 

I 

DENTAL  INTERNS 

■ Fort  Polk , La . , recently  became  the  14th  stateside  installa- 

tion to  offer  a dental  residency  program . . . .Four  dentists  taking 
advanced  dental  training. . .will  spend  an  average  of  3 months  in 
j each  of  ten  dental  specialties  on  a rotational  basis . . . .During  train- 
ing  the  dentists  will  actually  treat  patients. . .under  supervision  of 
a specialist . 


I • Men  from  Materiel  Testing 

' Directorate,  Aberdeen  Proving 

j Ground,  Md. . .march  four  hours 
I a day  testing  proposed  boot  heel . 
I . . .Here  they  cross  Belgian  block 
section  of  specially  designed . . . 
i multi-surfaced  footwear  test 
i course. 


• MP's  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J. , are 
patrolling  the  37  miles  of  housing 
area  roads  on  bicycles. . . .In  the 
first  2 months  of  this  new  approach 
to  crime  prevention  theft  from 
houses  and  cars  was  reduced  by 
50  percent . 

• Silver  screen  moves  outdoors 

at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C Army  and 

Air  Force  Motion  Picture  Service 
has  opened  a drive-in  theater  at 
Fort  Bragg. . . .Pilot  project  was 
set  up  to  gauge  audience  accept- 
ance. . . .If  successful,  program 
could  be  expanded  to  other  posts . 

• Soldiers  may  soon  be  able  to 
buy  automobile  and  motorcycle 
tires  at  Stateside  PXs. . . .House, 
Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
cently approved  proposal  to  allow 
sale  of  tires. . . .No  further  con- 
gressional action  is  required .... 
Tires  already  available  at  over- 
seas exchanges . 


• Scientists  at  the  U .S  . Army 
Natick  Research  and  Development 
Command , Natick , Mass . , de- 
signed this  hazardous  chemical 
protective  suit,  above. . .to  pro- 
tect explosive  ordnance  personnel 
from  contamination  during  emer- 
gency situations. . . .Suit  is  air- 
tight and  fire-resistant. . .has  a 
battery-powered  life  support 
system . 

• More  than  9,000  soldiers 
signed  up  for  the  Veterans  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Program  (VEAP) 
since  it  began  in  January .... 
Unlike  the  old  GI  Bill,  VEAP  re- 
quires soldiers  to  contribute  to 
their  post-service  education 
fund . . . .For  every  dollar  a sol- 
dier contributes,  the  government 
contributes  two. . . .During  a 3- 
year  enlistment,  a soldier  can 
accumulate  more  than  $8,000  to- 
ward his  education. . . .Check 
with  your  commander  for  details . 
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MOVIE  FAN 

Reference  your  item  on  attendance 
at  post  movie  theaters  (What's  New, 
August  '77) . 

As  the  widow  of  an  Army  warrant 
officer  who  died  of  service-connected 
disability  after  18  years  of  service, 

I have  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
post  theater.  As  a movie  buff,  1 
would  love  to  attend — and  often. 

Why  don't  I?  Recently  I went  to 
the  theater  with  two  daughters,  ages 
26  and  28,  and  was  denied  admittance 
for  them.  Both  girls  are  unmarried 
and  live  at  home,  but  they're  not 
dependents  and  I'm  not  allowed  to 
take  guests. 

In  other  words,  I can  attend  the 
theater,  if  I go  alone.  But  what  fun 
is  that? 

A commonsense  policy  on  allow- 
ing retirees  and  widows  to  take  guests 
to  the  post  theater  would  benefit  both 
the  potential  attendees  and  the  theater 
since  there  were  about  20  people  at- 
tending that  night. 

Pat  McKeIvy 

Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

PETTY  PROBE 

Your  "How  it  All  Began"  (August 
SOLDIERS,  p.  55)  showing  the  ori- 
gins of  various  Army  ranks  was 
interesting,  but  I can't  understand 
why  "...the  'AMC  News'  probed  into 
history.  . ."  to  come  up  with  the  in- 
formation. Any  good  dictionary  can 
furnish  the  same  details  without  a 
"probe." 

I also  wonder  who,  in  their  in- 
finite wisdom,  decided  the  Navy  men 
(noncommissioned)  would  be  called 
"petty  officers . " Petty  means 
marked  by  or  reflective  of  narrow 
interests  and  sympathies;  small- 
minded.  Thus,  a Chief  Petty  Officer 
would  have  the  smallest  mind  of  all 
since  he  would  be,  in  effect,  "chief 


of  the  small  minds."  A rather  un- 
kind title. 

During  my  23  years  in  the  Army  I 
served  on  a 3 year  tour  with  the 
Navy.  While  they  may  be  called 
"petty  officers,"  I found  that  their 
dedication,  intelligence  and  maturity 
were  anything  but  petty. 

Unfortunately,  the  Navy  has  no 
NCO  structure  as  we  know  it  in  the 
Army.  It's  too  bad  the  Navy  League 
doesn't  start  a lobby  to  bring  about 
a new  title  for  their  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. But  maybe  I'm  just  being 
petty . 

Charles  W.  Baxtresser 
Warren,  Mich. 

RIGHT-SIDE  UP 

I do  not  mind  having  my  photo- 
graph used  for  another  author's 
story;  however,  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  have  it  turned  right-side 
up. 

I'm  referring  to  the  OSCAR  satel- 
lite photo  in  "Ears  on  the  World," 
page  23  of  the  August  SOLDIERS. 

The  correct  position  is  for  the 
satellite  antenna  to  be  pointed 
downward . 

To  correct  another  small  error  in 
the  article,  the  F.C.C.  no  longer 
charges  a $4  fee  for  licensing.  This 
lack  of  fee  will  continue  until  a 
legal  decision  on  the  entire  licens- 
ing fee  system  is  made. 

Hopefully,  the  two  articles  on 
amateur  radio  will  make  clear  to 
the  general  public  the  many  differ- 
ences between  CB  and  ham  radio. 
CWO-2  Richard  L.  Miller 
Fort  Belvoir , Va  . 

MORE  LIFE  ON  MARS 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
article  informing  the  public  about 
the  MARS  system  (August  SOL- 
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DIERS)  . I have  used  the  MARS 
system  for  over  2 years,  both  state- 
side and  in  Korea,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  over  half  the  people  in  the 
service  don't  know  what  it  is. 

While  in  Korea,  I felt  that  too 
many  people  spent  too  much  money 
calling  home  by  commercial  means. 
They  didn't  know  that  MARS  was 
there  for  them  to  use.  For  every 
$13  they  spent  on  a 3-minute  phone 
call,  I called  home  over  MARS  for 
about  $3. 

I hope  in  the  future  SOLDIERS 
will  publish  more  articles  to  keep 
soldiers  informed  of  their  privileges 
in  the  military,  which  DO  include 
use  of  the  MARS  station. 

SP4  Kelly  McKinney 
Fort  Dix,  N . J . 

CAP  SECRET 

I'd  like  to  tell  soldiers  a secret 
I used  while  attending  MP  School  at 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  It  can  save 
money  in  replacing  utility  caps. 

During  the  summer  months  sweat 
leaves  a stain  that  may  cause  a sol- 
dier to  fail  an  inspection  or  guard 
mount.  It  also  leaves  a bad  impres-  | 
sion  with  others  while  on  the  job.  i 

My  secret  is  to  apply  a small 
amount  of  water  repellent,  such  as  | 
ScotchCard,  to  the  inner  front  of  the  |j 
utility  cap.  It  worked  so  well  for  me; 
that  one  cap  lasted  all  summer.  | 

Pvt  David  R . Opitz 
Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

OUT  THEY  GO 

Under  the  new  AR  600-9,  every- 
one of  the  same  height  must  weigh 
within  the  same  limits,  regardless 
of  age,  at  reenlistment  time. 

This  means  that  if  a person  has 
17  years  in  the  Army--planning  a 
20-year  retirement — but  weighs 
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more  than  allowed  and  can't  lose 
enough  weight  in  time — out  they  go. 

The  new  requirement  has  only  been 
out  a few  months.  If  a soldier  has  a 
reenlistment  due  in  one  month,  for 
example,  and  can't  get  that  weight 
off  in  time,  there  goes  a career  of 
17  years.  The  person  could  be  a 
good  soldier  with  experience  in  an 
MOS.  But  that  doesn't  count.  Out 
he  or  she  goes! 

What  about  smoking  and  drinking? 
They're  bad  for  your  health  too. 

(Name  withheld  by  request) 


"Watta'  ya  mean  it’s  got  a funny  taste — I 
spent  a lot  of  time  sweating  over  that 
soup.  " 


ONLY  GAME 

I am  writing  in  reference  to 
"The  Only  Game  in  Town"  (August 
SOLDIERS)  . I find  it  totally  mis- 
leading . 

You  erroneously  implied  through 
a quoted  statement  that  there  were 
only  six  intramural  basketball 
teams  at  Fort  Dix.  In  fact,  there 
were  over  50  teams.  They  partici- 
pated in  six  intramural  leagues 
throughout  the  basketball  season  to 
send  a league  representative  to 
compete  at  post  level  for  the  Fort 


Dix  Commander's  Trophy . Need- 
less to  say.  Fort  Dix  has  never  had 
"50  to  60  basketball  teams"  com- 
peting at  post  level,  only  at  the 
intramural  level. 

I feel  you  should  have  verified 
the  facts  before  printing  Mr.  Ward's 
comments,  or  at  least  have  gotten  a 
response  from  someone  who  is  still 
actively  involved  with  the  intra- 
murals here  at  Fort  Dix . I person- 
ally feel  you  did  the  undersigned 
and  the  entire  Fort  Dix  sports  staff 
an  injustice. 

Brian  P.  Gardner 
Fort  Dix,  N . J . 

No  injustice  intended.  We 
quoted  Mr.  Ward  because  he  was  the 
Recreation  Services  Officer  at  the 
time  of  the  tournament  in  question. 


GRAMMATICAL  GRIPE 

The  grammatical  quality  of  your 
Mindbender  entitled  "Hable  Es- 
panol?"  (August  SOLDIERS)  is 
somewhat  dubious. 

In  the  title  itself,  the  word 
"Hable"  is  a command  meaning 
"Speak!"  It  cannot  be  used  in  its 
present  form  as  a question  unless  an 
accent  mark  is  written  in  over  the 
"e."  But  that  would  shift  the  tense 
into  the  past. 

Within  the  puzzle  itself,  two 
words  are  misspelled.  The  word 
"four"  should  be  spelled  "cuatro" 
and  the  word  "zero"  should  be 
spelled  "cero."  They  sound  the 
same,  but  it's  like  writing  "kat"  for 
the  little  furry  animal  that  eats  mice. 

David  K.  Tickemyer 

APO,  N.Y. 

HEROIC  EXPLOITS 

I would  like  to  see  an  article  on 
the  heroic  exploits  of  the  442d  Com- 


bat Regimental  Team  during  WW  II. 
Their  campaigns  and  honors  remain 
unsurpassed  for  a unit  of  their  size, 
especially  under  the  political  en- 
vironment in  which  they  had  to  fight. 
Capt  T . Scott 
New  York,  N.Y. 

AMATEURS  BE  AWARE 

Reference  your  "Focus"  article 
titled  "Army  Archeologist"  (June 
SOLDIERS)  . This  article  describes 
the  activities  of  SP5  Tom  Lewis  at 
Fort  Stewart,  Ca  . , who  "...  is 
searching  the  279,270  acre  post  for 
Indian  artifacts . " 

Your  readers  should  be  made 
aware  that  SP5  Lewis'  work  is  being 
done  as  an  official  installation  func- 
tion. He  is  working  under  the  super- 
vision of  archeologists  from  the  Army 
Engineer  District,  Savannah,  and 
the  University  of  Georgia. 

The  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  re- 
quires permits  before  a person  can 
examine  ruins,  excavate  archeologi- 
cal sites,  or  gather  objects  of  anti- 
quity on  Federal  lands.  Also,  Army 
Regulation  405-80,  Section  35,  re- 
quires licenses  for  archeological  ex- 
cavations on  Army  lands. 

Other  soldiers  should  realize  that 
even  amateur  archeologists  must 
obey  the  laws. 

Lewis  H . Blakey 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 

Washington,  D.C. 

Amateurs  be  aware!  Without  per- 
mission, this  type  activity  is  illegal. 

SOLDIERS  Is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers’  views. 
Stay  under  1 50  Words — a postcard  will  do — and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your 
name  If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we’li  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 

VA  22314. 
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SSgt  Jim  Rogers 


IT  HAS  taken  a long  time  to  get 
to  this  point.  But  here  you  are, 
standing  in  divorce  court,  your 
brain  muddled  with  the  charges  and 
counter-charges  being  tossed  about 
the  courtroom. 

You’re  filled  with  doubts 
about  your  decision,  but  you 


quickly  brush  them  aside.  “I’m 
doing  the  right  thing,’’  you  tell 
yourself  reassuringly.  Doubt  about 
the  divorce  is  a luxury  you  can’t 
afford  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

It’s  an  awesome  responsi- 
bility you  have  chosen  for  your- 
self. Your  wife  couldn’t  bring  her- 


self to  file  charges  against  you.  So, 
you  have  brazenly  walked  into  this 
courtroom  with  full  intent  of 
destroying  her,  a person  whom 
only  a few  years  ago  you  promised 
to  love  and  cherish  until  death. 

According  to  government 
sources,  there  were  over  a million 
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divorces  in  the  United  States  last 
year.  This  year  there  will  be  even 
more. 

More  and  more  Americans 
are  getting  involved  with  divorce  in 
some  way.  If  a person  hasn’t  been 
divorced,  chances  are  good  he 
knows  a relative  or  friend  who  has. 
And  what  couple  hasn’t,  in  the 
darkest,  most  desperate  hours  of 
their  relationship,  considered  it? 

Americans  have  changed 
their  views  on  divorce  over  the  last 
30  or  so  years.  Once  thought  dis- 
graceful, divorce  has  become  more 
acceptable.  It’s  socially  common- 
place, almost  humdrum. 

Entertainment  media  use  di- 
vorce stories  to  an  extent  that 
seems  to  sell  the  idea  like  a prod- 
uct. Divorce  has  become  very 
much  a part  of  the  American  scene. 

So  why  should  you  feel  this 
way?  All  tied  in  knots  and  having 
second  thoughts  about  your  own 
divorce? 

An  experienced  Army  social 
worker  suggests  the  problem  may 
stem  from  a lack  of  professional 
counseling. 

“Not  the  kind  of  counseling 
lawyers  give  you,’’  says  Dr.  (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel)  Ray  Bardill  of 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  Social  Work  Service’s 
education  and  training  division. 
“Good  psychological  counseling.’’ 

“Less  than  10  percent  of  all 
couples  who  finally  end  their  mar- 
riages in  divorce  ever  see  a mar- 
riage counselor  anywhere  along  the 
I way,’’  says  Lt  Col  Bardill.  “Even 
fewer  seek  our  aid  once  the  deci- 
I sion  to  divorce  has  been  finalized. 
And  that’s  a real  pity  because  we 
can  help  in  those  cases,  also.’’ 

Col  Bardill  reasons  that  by 
I the  time  a couple  has  decided  di- 
vorce is  the  only  answer  to  their 
marital  problems,  a lawyer’s  coun- 
sel seems  adequate  to  them. 

As  Col  Bardill  suggests,  in 
1 the  end  it’s  the  lawyer  who  must 
; I turn  his  client’s  marital  complaints 
[ I into  the  hard  facts  needed  as  legal 
, I grounds  for  divorce.  This  is  partic- 
j I ularly  true  in  cases  where  mental 
I cruelty  is  cited  as  grounds.  In  doing 
,( ! his  job,  a lawyer  may  bring  out 
^ I scorchingly  humiliating  pieces  of 
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evidence. 

“Few  divorces  are  ever 
achieved  in  a totally  civil  manner,’’ 
Col  Bardill  says.  “For  this  reason, 
it  would  serve  well  for  those  people 
seeking  a divorce  also  to  seek  some 
sort  of  psychological  assistance  as 
part  of  the  process.  The  help  is 
either  free  or  CHAMPUSIy  inex- 
pensive for  active  duty  soldiers  and 
their  dependents.’’ 

Col  Bardill  says  that  during 
his  many  years  as  a family  coun- 
selor, women  going  through  the  di- 
vorce process  seemed  to  have 
more  difficulty  than  men.  “They 
generally  appear  to  have  a harder 
time  getting  their  heads  straight 
about  their  self-worth  following  the 
divorce  action,’’  he  says. 

No  doubt  that’s  true.  You’re 
about  to  try  convincing  the  court 
that  the  woman  you  married  hasn’t 
been  a suitable  wife. 


There  were  over  a million  di* 
vorces  in  the  United  States 
last  year.  More  and  more 
Americans  are  getting  in* 
Volved  with  divorce  in  some 
way.  If  a person  hasn’t  been 
divorced,  he  probably  knows 
a relative  or  friend  who  has. 


You  have  the  feeling  that  by 
the  time  your  lawyer  gets  through 
with  her  in  court,  there  won’t  be 
enough  left  that  even  she  can  re- 
spect anymore. 

^ 

Corwin  V.  Edwards  is  a re- 
tired Army  lieutenant  colonel  who 
served  as  an  Army  lawyer  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  24  years.  Today,  he 
acts  as  a legal  assistance  officer  at 
the  Fort  Belvoir,  'Va.,  Staff  Judge 
Advocate’s  office.  His  specialty  is 
divorce  cases. 

Many  Army  lawyers  are 
forbidden  to  represent  soldiers  in 
civil  court  actions  such  as  divorce 
proceedings.  “But  that  doesn’t 
mean  that  they  can’t  assist  soldiers 
in  the  preparation  of  paperwork 
necessary  for  such  proceedings,’’ 
Edwards  says. 

This  sort  of  assistance,  Ed- 
wards adds,  is  available  to  soldiers 


and  their  dependents  at  no  cost. 
“We  can  do  just  about  everything 
except  present  the  case  in  a Vir- 
ginia court,’’  he  says.  “For  that, 
the  soldier  will  have  to  find  a law- 
yer in  this  state.’’ 

In  some  states  the  Army 
operates  an  Expanded  Legal  As- 
sistance Program  which  provides 
representation  in  civilian  courts  in 
divorce  cases  for  service  members 
who  can’t  afford  to  pay  civilian 
attorney’s  fees. 

Edwards  says  it’s  the  policy 
of  Army  legal  assistance  centers, 
such  as  the  one  where  he  works, 
to  furnish  separate  legal  divorce 
counselors  for  a soldier  and  his  or 
her  spouse.  “An  Army  lawyer 
who’s  assisting  a soldier  in  a di- 
vorce action,’’  says  Edwards, 
“will  not  be  the  same  individual 
who  assists  that  soldier’s  husband 
or  wife.  We  provide  the  spouse 
with  legal  advice,  also,  but  not  with 
the  same  legal  counselor  handling 
the  other  side  of  the  case.  That 
would  be  unethical.’’ 

Although  some  Army  law- 
yers can’t  represent  soldiers  in 
court,  they  may  direct  soldiers  and 
their  dependents  to  a local  bar  re- 
ferral service  or  legal  aid  society 
in  the  local  area  who  can  arrange 
one.  “All  Army  legal  assistance 
offices  provide  that  kind  of  referral 
service,’’  according  to  Edwards. 

In  your  case,  the  legal  assis- 
tance office  was  an  early  stop  in  the 
process  that  led  you  to  your  own 
day  in  court. 

***** 

You  can  remember  how  you 
had  started  off  with  your  wife 
about  the  divorce.  You  wanted  no 
bickering  about  who  most  hurt 
whom  in  the  marriage.  You  wanted 
no  quarrels  about  money,  pieces  of 
art,  furniture,  refrigerators,  silver- 
ware, televisions. 

It  was  to  be  clean,  neat  . . . 
no  indignity. 

But  the  state  where  you  live 
has  this  thing  about  grounds.  They 
gave  you  a wide  choice,  though. 
You  could  charge  her  with  any- 
thing from  adultery  to  drug  ad- 
diction to  infecting  you  with  a 
venereal  disease. 

But  she  isn’t  an  adulteress, 
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“More  About  the  50  Ways”  | 

• 

Simon  may  indeed  be  a prolific  song  writer.  But  none  of  his  "50  Ways 
ur  Lover"  will  stand  up  in  court  should  the  lovers  in  question  happen 

d to  each  other.  r 

ronic  note,  though:  In  researching  material  for  this  report  on  divorce,  i: 

covered  there  are  in  fact  about  50  ways  and  means  to  dissolve  a ^ 

icluding  various  grounds — recognized  by  U.S.  civil  courts.  What  follows  ‘ 

rsion  of  that  information,  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics.  It’s  ',1 

s all-inclusive: 

Location  Where 
Divorce  Petition 
was  Filed 

Cruelty 

Desertion/ 

Abandonment 

Non-support 

Alcohol 

Felony/ 

Imprisonment 

Impotency 

« 0) 
« S’ 

c .2 
D)  t 
9>  <0 

Q.  5 

Drug 

Addiction 

Contract 

Fraudulent 

Marriage 

Irretrievably  Broken 

Insanity 

Incompatibility 

Indignities 
(Mental  Cruelty) 

Separation — 

No  Cohabitation 

Residency 

Time 

Waiting  Time  to 
Finalization  of 
Divorce 

Alabama 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

None' 

Alaska 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

None 

Arizona 

X 

90  days 

None 

Arkansas 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 months 

None 

California* 

X 

6 months 

6 months 

Colorado 

X 

90  days 

None 

Connecticut 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

None 

Delaware 

X 

2 years 

3 months 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

None 

Florida 

X 

X 

6 months 

None 

Georgia 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 months 

•• 

Hawaii 

X 

1 year 

** 

Idaho 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 weeks 

None 

Illinois 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 months 

None  \ 

Indiana 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 months 

None  I 

Iowa 

X 

1 year 

None^ 

Kansas 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

60  days 

None^ 

Kentucky 

X 

180  days 

None  H 

Louisiana 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

None  H 

Maine* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 months 

None  ■ 

Maryland 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

None  H 

Massachusetts 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 years 

6 months  H 

Michigan 

X 

1 year 

None 

Minnesota 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X , 

1 year 

None^ 

Mississippi 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

None^  H 

Missouri 

X 

1 year 

None  H 

Montana* 

X 

X 

1 year 

None  H 

Nebraska 

X 

1 year 

6 months  ■ 

Nevada 

X 

X 

X 

6 weeks 

None  I 

New  Hampshire* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

None  ■ 

New  Jersey 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

None  ■ 

New  Mexico 

X 

X 

X 

6 months 

None  ■ 

New  York 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

H 

North  Carolina 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 months 

None  H C 

North  Dakota* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

None  1 1 

Ohio 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 months 

None  H 3 

Oklahoma 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 months 

None  H 

Oregon’ 

X 

6 months 

90  days  H is 

Pennsylvania 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

None  ■ S 

Rhode  island 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 years 

6 months  l|  e 

South  Carolina 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

None  H d 

South  Dakota 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

None  dg 

Tennessee 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 months 

None  H In 

Texas 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

None"  1 

Utah 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 months 

3 months  B dC 

Vermont 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 months 

3 months''  ^|lIi 

Virginia 

X 

X 

X 

1 year 

None“  IHcll 

Washington 

X 

X 

6 months 

None  H CO 

West  Virginia 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 years 

None 

Wisconsin 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 months 

None-*  H 

Wyoming 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

60  days 

None 

' These  states  also  recognize  ‘irreconcilable  differences  " as  legal  grounds  for  divorce. 

**  Waiting  time  determined  by  court  order. 

’“'Waiting  time  is  1 year  following  decree. 

1.  Sixty  days  to  remarry.  H 

2 One  year  to  remarry:  Hawaii  1 year  with  minor  child.  Iowa  is  an  exception  with  only  a 90‘day  wait  to  remarry.  |H 

3 Six  months  to  remarry;  in  Kansas.  60  days. 

4 In  adultery  cases,  remarriage  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.  |H 

5 Plaintiff  6 months,  defendant  2 years  to  remarry. 
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Remember,  this  chart  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  It  simply  outlines 
the  most  frequently  cited  grounds  in 
the  divorce  courts  of  America. 

The  chart  does  not,  for  example, 
ndicate  bigamy  as  grounds  for  divorce 
3ven  though  it  is  legitimate  grounds  in 
some  states. 

Adultery  is  either  grounds  for 
divorce  or  evidence  of  irreconcilable 
differences  in  every  state.  In  such  cases 
:he  plaintiff  can  invariably  remarry  in 
he  same  state  where  he  or  she  got  a 
divorce  decree.  Not  so  for  the 
defendant.  He  or  she  may  be  barred  in 
:ertain  states  depending  on  the  exact 
’ lature  of  the  charge. 

Separation — no 

' cohabitation — receives  different 
] reatment  among  states  that  permit  it 
' IS  legal  grounds  for  divorce. 

Insanity,  as  grounds  for  divorce, 

] s another  touchy  area.  While  many 
' states  consider  five  years  of  insanity 
[ snough  to  constitute  legal  grounds  for 
' livorce,  other  states  require  the 
' lefendant  to  be  declared  incurably 
' nsane. 

' Persons  planning  divorce  should 
' let  adequate  legal  advice  beforehand. 

' )ifferent  rulings  in  each  case  can 
hange  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
' ourt. 


or  a bigamist,  or  a junkie,  or  a 
prostitute,  or  a deserter,  or  a 
drunk,  or  a convicted  felon.  And 
she  hasn’t  given  you  V.D. 

The  truth  is  you  really  don’t 
have  any  of  those  grounds  for  a 
divorce.  The  truth  is  your  wife  can 
no  longer  deal  with  the  realities  of 
your  personality.  She’s  lost  hope 
that  you  will  ever  become  the  kind 
of  man  she  hoped  you  would  be. 
The  truth  is  that  you  no  longer  view 
your  wife  as  important  to  your  life 
and  there  is  no  hope  she  will  be 
again. 

Although  many  states  have 
made  provisions  for  "no  fault’’  di- 
vorce— that  is,  where  no  blame  has 
to  be  established — most  states,  in- 
cluding your  own,  require  good 
reasons  before  a decree  of  divorce 
can  be  granted. 

In  those  states,  mental  cru- 
elty, or  some  other  condition,  must 
be  documented  for  the  court  and 
delivered  with  the  kind  of  clarity 
life  itself  so  seldom  offers. 

You  and  your  wife  have 
agreed  on  this  approach.  No  tales 
of  sleeping  around,  no  poking  into 
each  other’s  hidden  lives,  no  fuss, 
no  muss,  no  bother.  Everything 
nice  and  vague.  You  need  only 
specify  the  nature  of  the  mental 
cruelty  and  explain  the  harm  it  has 
done  you. 

The  civilian  lawyer  you 
hired  through  the  bar  referral  serv- 
ice came  fully  prepared.  Long  ago, 
when  this  process  began,  he  sat  you 
down  in  his  office  and  discussed  the 
specifics  of  the  grounds.  You’d 
heard  that  some  lawyers  would 
create  a good  case — even  if  one 
didn’t  exist.  Not  him. 

Your  lawyer  never  actually 
told  you  what  to  say.  He  merely 
suggested  some  of  the  choices. 

"Would  it  be  true  to  say,  for 
example,  that  your  wife  frequently 
insulted  you  in  front  of  friends?’’ 
he  had  asked. 

Well,  it  wasn’t  entirely  true 
to  say  that.  Even  though  it  seemed 
like  a thing  which  probably  could 
have  happened  at  one  time  or  an- 
other you  had  said  "No."  You  had 
known  better  than  to  build  a case 
on  lies. 

"Is  it  true  to  say  that  your 


wife  frequently  absented  herself 
from  the  home  without  informing 
you  of  her  whereabouts  for  long 
periods  of  time?” 

Yes,  you’d  said  you  could 
agree  to  that. 

"How  about  sex?  Anything 
we  can  say  about  sex?" 

"Do  we  have  to?"  you’d 

asked. 

"Well,  we  have  to  have  all 
the  facts  if  we’re  going  to  get 
through  it  smoothly.  The  more 
charges  we’re  able  to  assemble  for 
the  complaint,  the  better  our  case 
is  going  to  be.” 

You’d  nodded  in  agreement. 
"Did  your  wife  ever  threat- 
en you  sexually  . . . like  with  an- 
other man?” 

"I  can’t  say  she  did.” 
"How  about  unre- 
sponsiveness? Was  she  always  re- 
ceptive to  you  sexually?  We  can 
leave  it  vague  if  you  like.  How 
about  saying  she  was  unresponsive 
and  uncommunicative  throughout 
the  marriage?” 

"Yes,  that’s  O.K.,”  you 
had  told  him.  "That  sounds  good.” 
And  so  it  had  gone,  the 
careful  taking  apart  of  a woman 
who  had  once  fulfilled  all  your 
hopes  and  dreams.  It  was  a stock 
description  of  a ruined  relation- 
ship. 

:f;  ^ % 

The  divorce  process  is  bor- 
ingly routine.  There  are  basically 
only  four  types  of  divorce  actions: 
a contested  divorce,  an  uncontest- 
ed divorce,  a counterclaim  (a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  defendant  claims 
that  he  or  she  should  be  the  plain- 
tiff), and  a special  defense.  A spe- 
cial defense  alleges  that  there  are 
reasons  why  the  plaintiff,  even 
though  his  or  her  reasons  for 
wanting  the  divorce  may  be  true, 
should  be  disqualified. 

Most  states  recognize  four 
types  of  special  defense.  Each  is 
tied  to  the  notion  of  fault  or  marital 
misconduct  that  underlies  the 
American  version  of  divorce.  The 
first  of  these  special  defenses  is 
called  "condonation.”  This  implies 
the  marital  offense  cited  by  the 
plaintiff  already  has  been  forgiven 
or  overlooked. 
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Let’s  say,  for  instance,  that 
you’re  having  an  affair  with  an- 
other woman  and  your  wife  finds 
out.  At  first  she  is  predictably 
angry  and  threatens  you  with  a di- 
vorce. After  awhile  your  wife  de- 
cides to  forget  about  the  whole 
matter.  She  resumes  normal  rela- 
tions with  you.  If  she  later  uses  her 
knowledge  of  your  affair  against 
you,  you  may  use  the  special  de- 
fense of  condonation. 

The  second  special  defense 
is  called  “connivance.” 

If  you  and  your  wife  have 
mutually  agreed  to  allow  each 
other  to  share  the  intimate  com- 
pany of  others  outside  your  mar- 
riage, neither  of  you  can  later  use 
this  knowledge  as  grounds  for  di- 
vorce without  risking  a defense  of 
connivance  by  the  other. 

The  third  special  defense  is 
“recrimination.”  In  this  case,  the 
defendant  claims  that  the  plaintiff 
is  every  bit  as  guilty  as  he  or  she 
is.  Thus,  there  is  no  innocent  party. 
Where  there  is  no  innocent  party, 
where  no  clear  fault  can  be  estab- 
lished, no  divorce  can  be  granted. 

“Collusion”  is  the  last  of 
the  special  defenses  permitted  in 
American  divorce  courts.  It’s 
nearly  always  present  in  cases  of 
uncontested  divorce  where  a state 
doesn’t  have  a “no  fault  provision. 

Defined  legally,  collusion 
means  that  there  has  been  a fraud 
on  the  court.  The  acts  forming  the 
grounds  for  divorce  were  commit- 
ted by  agreement  of  the  divorcing 
parties  ...  or  they  were  made  up 
entirely  ...  or  the  divorcing  par- 
ties have  agreed  to  withhold  vital 
evidence  from  the  court  pertaining 
to  the  divorce  action. 

In  short,  it’s  a bargain  made 
by  a married  couple  to  secure  a 
divorce  with  a minimum  of  aggra- 
vation and  humiliation. 

In  those  states  recognizing 
some  sort  of  “no  fault”  divorce, 
agreements  to  make  a divorce  pos- 
sible are  not  illegal.  But  the  term 
“no  fault”  is  misleading.  Actually, 
these  states  also  require  grounds 
for  a divorce.  The  nature  of  the 
grounds,  however,  generally  does 
not  need  one  side  or  the  other  to 
be  at  fault. 


In  Virginia,  for  instance,  the 
law  was  recently  changed  concern- 
ing the  divorce  grounds  of  “sepa- 
ration with  no  cohabitation.” 

According  to  legal  counselor 
Edwards,  in  order  for  a couple  to 
use  this  provision  of  the  law  as 
grounds  for  divorce,  separation 
had  to  be  maintained  for  a mini- 
mum of  two  years. 

So  it  was  much  easier  for 
divorce-seeking  Virginia  couples  to 
simply  strike  a collusive  bargain. 
One  party  usually  ended  up  suing 
the  other  on  the  less-difficult-to- 
achieve  grounds  of  desertion.  De- 
sertion, in  Virginia,  can  be  con- 
sidered legal  grounds  for  divorce 
after  only  one  year  of  separation. 

However,  Virginia  revised 
its  divorce  laws.  Now,  the  “no 
fault”  provision  of  separation  with 
no  cohabitation  can  be  used  as 
grounds  after  the  condition  has 
been  maintained  for  one  year,  in- 


Less  than  1 0 percent  of  those 
couples  who  get  divorced 
have  seen  a marriage  coun- 
selor. . . . The  Army  has 
directed  all  military  attor- 
neys to  encourage  family 
counseling  before  giving 
legal  advice  on  marital  prob- 
lems. ...  It  may  not  save  the 
marriage  but  you  won’t  know 
until  you  try. 


stead  of  two. 

Other  states  that  recognize 
some  sort  of  “no  fault”  divorce 
provision  outline  the  grounds  in 
slightly  different  terms. 

In  California,  for  example, 
a “no  fault”  divorce  can  be  gotten 
using  “irreconcilable  differences” 
as  grounds.  In  fact,  this  and  insan- 
ity are  the  only  grounds  California 
allows. 

Even  with  these  ways  out, 
the  procedure  is  rarely  easy.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  bargaining  chances 
in  the  divorce  process — often  bru- 
tal ones.  The  person  with  a strong 
desire  for  divorce,  who  isn’t  up  to 
public  humiliation,  is  at  a disad- 
vantage. This  supports  Col  Bar- 
dill’s  idea  that  some  sort  of  psy- 


chological counseling  should  be 
part  of  the  divorce  procedure. 

“This  may  be  particularly 
true  in  cases  that  involve  child 
custody,”  Col  Bardill  says.  “Peo- 
ple who  are  anxious  to  divorce,  and 
have  children,  seldom  consider  the 
feelings  of  their  offspring  when 
making  the.  decision  to  end  the 
marriage.  Chances  are  that  Mom 
and  Dad  are  perfectly  content  with 
their  decision  to  divorce.  If  there’s 
a child  involved,  though,  it  might 
be  a good  thing  to  consider  his  or 
her  feelings  as  well.” 

Col  Bardill  points  out  that 
the  Army’s  social  work  service 
wants  to  preserve  the  basic  family. 
But  he  adds,  “We’re  also  con- 
cerned with  preserving  the  mental 
health  of  our  soldiers  and  their  de- 
pendents regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  marital  ambitions.” 

The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  has  directed  all 
military  attorneys  to  encourage 
family  counseling  before  giving 
legal  advice  on  marital  problems. 

^ 

Now  it’s  your  turn,  your  day 
in  court.  You  stand  there  listening 
as  the  details  of  your  shattered 
family  life  are  reviewed.  It’s  a 
nightmare. 

Maybe  there  was  something 
you  should  have  done  before  you 
reached  this  point  . . . that  could 
have  prevented  this  day’s  events 
from  ever  happening.  Ray  Bardill’s 
words  come  to  mind:  “Less  than 
10  percent  of  those  couples  who 
end  their  marriages  in  divorce  have 
ever  seen  a marriage  counselor 
anywhere  along  the  way.” 

Some  people,  for  reasons  of 
pride,  or  vanity,  or  an  unwill- 
ingness to  face  the  truth,  will 
never  turn  to  the  likes  of  Ray  Bar- 
dill for  help.  They  believe  that 
doing  so  would  be  an  admission  of 
weakness,  an  inability  to  deal  with 
the  hard  realities  of  life.  Of  course 
that’s  wrong. 

It  might  have  been  that  a 
trained  marriage  counselor  could 
have  helped  you.  But  maybe  all  the 
counseling  in  the  world  wouldn’t 
have  helped  save  your  marriage. 
You’ll  never  know  because  you 
didn’t  try.  □ 
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l/VARRIOR 

CONTROL 

Maj  Bill  Dunavant 


TWO  SOLDIERS  sit  tensely  inside 
the  cinder  block  hut  atop  Papyong- 
san  Mountain,  9 kilometers  from 
the  Korean  Demilitarized  Zone 
(DMZ). 

They  watch  tiny  points  of 
light  dance  across  their  radar 
screens.  The  greenish  light  coming 
from  the  screens  provides  the  only 
illumination  in  the  room. 

Frequently,  the  soldiers’ 
staccato,  metallic-sounding  voices 
pierce  the  silence. 

“Dustoff  234,  this  is  Warrior 
Control,  turn  to  heading  255. 

MAJOR  BILL  DUNAVANT  Is  commander  of  Company 
I B,  U.S.  Army  Air  Traffic  Control  Battalion  Korea  (Prov). 
Tha  company  operates  Warrior  Control. 
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You’re  a quarter  mile  south  of 
check  point  five.  Your  LZ  will  be 
a ‘T’  marker  at  your  two  o’clock, 
approximately  2 miles.  Vehicle 
headlights  will  light  your  LZ, 
over.” 

‘‘Roger  Warrior,  this  is 
Dustoff  234.  I have  the  lights  in 
sight  and  am  turning  fin^l.  Will  call 
off,  thanks  for  your  assistance, 
over.” 

‘‘Roger  Dustoff  234.  I have 
you  down  at  46,  Golf  Tango.  War- 
rior Control  standing  by.” 

Three  quarters  of  a mile 
down  the  north  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, Staff  Sergeant  David  E. 
McCoy,  commander  of  the  Flight 


Coordination  Center  (FCC)  War- 
rior, sits  and  worries  about  the 
night  Medevac  mission. 

He  has  reason  to  worry.  As 
a staff  sergeant  he  commands  the 
only  radar  flight-following  activity 
in  the  Army.  Warrior  radar  is  con- 
stantly on  guard  to  prevent  friendly 
aircraft  from  flying  into  the  DMZ 
separating  north  and  south  Korea. 
The  site  doubles  as  a link  in  the 
Korean  early  warning,  air  defense 
system. 

SSgt  McCoy’s  thoughts  are 
interrupted  by  the  telephone. 
‘‘Warrior  Base,  Sgt  McCoy.”  The 
men  up  the  mountain  report  trou- 
ble. 
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aircraft  from  straying  into  the  zone. 


“This  is  Gearhart.  The  air- 
craft is  off  the  LZ  enroute  to  the 
121st  Evacuation  Hospital,  but  he 
reported  drawing  fire  from  the 
north  when  he  departed.  I’ll  keep 
you  posted  if  anything  else  hap- 
pens.’’ 

The  incident  only  adds  to 
Sgt  McCoy’s  responsibilities.  War- 
rior is  a self-contained  mini-instal- 
lation complete  with  barracks,  din- 
ing facility,  generators,  motor  pool 
and  water  purification  system.  It’s 
run  by  24  U.S.  Army,  Korean 
Augmentation  to  the  U.S.  Army 
(KATUSA)  and  Korean  national 
personnel. 

As  Sgt  McCoy  gets  a few 
hours  sleep,  SSgt  Diez,  one  of  this 
NCOs,  prepares  a report  on  the 
incident. 

At  7 a.m.  Sgt  McCoy  begins 
his  daily  briefing  in  the  dining  fa- 
cility. Only  minutes  into  the  brief- 
ing the  dining  room  door  springs 
open.  “Sgt  McCoy,  the  major’s  on 
the  phone.  He  says  it’s  important.’’ 

“Sgt  McCoy,  Sir,  go  ahead.’’ 

“I  called  to  advise  you  that 
the  people  firing  at  the  aircraft  last 
night  were  friendly.  It  seems  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  thought  the  air- 
craft crossed  the  DMZ  and  fired 


warning  shots.  I want  the  usual 
written  report  and  the  aircraft 
course  plotted  on  the  map  as  Sgt 
Diez  saw  it  on  the  scope.  Do  you 
foresee  any  problems?’’ 

“No  sir,  everything  is  in 
order  here.  I’ll  have  the  report  on 
your  desk  by  noon  today.’’ 

Returning  to  the  briefing, 
Sgt  McCoy  coordinates  the  tasks 
necessary  for  daily  operations — 
operational  changes,  appoint- 
ments, inspections,  training  sched- 
ules, shift  changes  and  supply 
runs. 

Trip  assignments  are  made. 
The  men  are  eager.  A ride  off  the 
hill,  even  to  work,  helps  break  the 
monotony. 

After  the  briefing  Sgt 
McCoy  begins  his  day  in  the  War- 
rior base  office.  He  handles  minor 
problems  and  coordinates  the  ar- 
rival of  supplies. 

He  calls  the  motor  pool  for 
maintenance  on  a faulty  generator 
and  schedules  work  on  some  of 
their  vehicles.  A quick  call  to 
Camp  Edwards  13  miles  away  con- 
firms the  delivery  of  1,000  gallons 
of  heating  oil. 

By  this  time  Sgt  Diez  and  his 
crew  are  ready  for  shift  debriefing. 


Sgt  Diez  concentrates  on  the  DMZ  j 
incident.  He  details  the  incident 
and  both  men  go  over  the  control- 
ler log,  statements  and  map. 

The  report  by  Warrior  Con- 
trol will  have  a big  effect  on  the 
investigation  of  the  incident.  They 
can  tell  the  investigators  where  the 
aircraft  was  at  all  times  and 
whether  or  not  it  crossed  the  DMZ. 

After  the  debriefing  Sgt 
McCoy  gets  the  report  off  to  the 
major  and  dispatches  the  vehicles 
for  the  day.  As  the  day  wears  on 
Sgt  McCoy  makes  some  of  the 
routine  security  checks  required  on 
the  site:  weapons,  ammunition  and 
keys.  Fuel  is  inventoried  regularly 
and  reports  sent  to  the  unit.  Site 
security  is  critical  when  North 
Korea  is  only  9 kilometers  away 
and  visible  from  any  point  in  the 
compound. 

After  lunch,  Sgt  McCoy 
prepares  for  a VIP  visit  scheduled 
for  later  that  day.  He’s  interrupted  | 

by  another  crisis.  j 

“We  had  a bird  go  off  the 
screen  and  monitored  part  of  what  i 
sounded  like  a Mayday,’’  says  SP4 
Witte.  “We’ve  got  another  bird  in 
the  area  and  the  unit  has  been  i 
called.’’  i 

“Okay,  follow  the  usual  i 
procedure  and  get  ready  to  pass  all  j 

the  info  to  battalion.  Is  the  VIP  j 
inbound  yet?’’  ! 

“Yes,  Sarge,  he’s  over  | 
Monument  Mountain  and  will  ar- 
rive in  15  minutes.’’ 

The  remainder  of  the  day  is 
spent  monitoring  the  lost  bird  situ- 
ation, and  getting  a touchy  radar 
screen  to  work.  ; 

As  the  sun  slips  behind  the  i 
mountain  Sgt  McCoy  pauses  to 
look  at  the  lights  on  the  north  side  i 
of  the  “Z.“  He  wonders  if  he  has 
a counterpart  on  the  other  side  who 
has  had  as  hectic  a day  as  his. 

But  the  day  isn’t  over.  In  the 
little  cinder  block  hut  the  radar 
screens  are  still  teeming  with  tiny 
lights.  Each  dot  of  light  represents 
men  and  machines  whose  safety, 
and  perhaps  lives,  depend  on  the 
diligence  of  Warrior  Control.  □ 
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DSXX4TED  DOCTOR 


HE’S  A DOCTOR;  a marathon 
runner;  the  kind  of  man  who 
plays  tennis  at  the  end  of  a day 
that  begins  at  5 a.m. 

He’s  also  an  Airborne 
Ranger  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He 
came  in  the  service  because  he 
wanted  to,  and  he  plans  to  make 
the  Army  a career. 

Major  (Dr.)  Ralph  Ogden 
Dewitt  works  at  Womack  Army 
Hospital,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  in  the 
Family  Practice  section.  His  rea- 
sons for  joining  the  Army  are 
simple,  if  somewhat  unusual,  for 
this  day  and  age. 

“I  was  in  civilian  practice 
for  3 years  in  rural  Missouri.  It 
seemed  like  I was  on  call  24 
hours  a day.  I was  making  more 
money  than  I could  spend.  One 
day,  I just  got  tired  of  it. 

"I  lived  near  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  and  one  of  the  people 
there  told  me  the  Army  needed 
doctors  and  would  send  me  any- 
where I wanted  to  go.  They  also 
, told  me  about  the  new  family 
practice  program  they  were 
going  to  start.  I liked  the  idea. 

“After  joining  they  sent  me 
to  Hawaii  where  I began  working 
{ in  the  family  practice  program.  I 
i enjoy  my  work.  There’s  less 
j money,  but  it’s  worth  it  because 
I have  time  to  do  many  things  I 
J like  to  do” 

ij  After  4 years  in  Hawaii,  Maj 

Dewitt  was  assigned  to  Fort 
i{  Bragg.  There  he  faced  some  new 
challenges. 

“Because  Bragg  is  an  Air- 
ij  borne  post,  I felt  I should  go  to 
i|  jump  school,  which  I did.  While 
[j  at  Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  for  jump 
jl  training  I went  through  the 
tj  Ranger  School  as  well. 

“Ranger  school  wasn’t 
i|  bad  for  me.  The  object  is  to  ex- 
I haust  you  and  then  force  you  to 

I keep  going.  I managed  because 

' ! 

I I CHARLES  GRIFFIN  I*  on  the  staff  of  the  Paragllde, 
I post  newspaper  for  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  Fort 
1 1 Bragg.  N.C. 
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Charles  Griffin 

medical  school  is  a lot  like  that 
and  I’ve  been  a marathon  runner. 

“I  guess  most  people  don’t 
realize  how  difficult  medical 
school  can  be.  You  lose  a lot  of 
sleep  and  miss  a lot  of  meals  and 
keep  going  after  you’re  com- 
pletely worn  out — just  like  the 
Rangers.’’ 

Ranger  school  was  such  a 
demanding  experience  that  he’s 
still  recovering  from  it.  “Present- 
ly I run  5 to  10  miles  a day,  play 
racquetball  or  tennis,  and  work 
out  with  weights  at  home  at  5 
a.m.  each  morning. 

“Then  I come  to  the  office 
and  study  medical  journals  until 
the  patients  start  coming  in.  I like 
my  job.  I’m  happy  with  the 
Army.’’ 

Maj  Dewitt  feels  that  some 
of  the  discontent  among  doctors 
in  the  Army  may  be  due  to  lack 
of  experience  in  a civilian  prac- 
tice. “Most  of  the  doctors  who 
are  unhappy  with  the  Army  prob- 
ably came  in  straight  out  of 
school.  If  they  had  a chance  to 


practice  in  the  civilian  sector 
many  might  have  a different  view. 
They  might  make  a lot  more 
money  but  they  would  pay  for  it 
in  lost  time  with  their  families.’’ 

Maj  Dewitt  works  hard  at 
his  job  and  at  making  military 
medical  care  even  better.  He 
looks  forward  to  a satisfying  ca- 
reer and  eventually  a return  to 
rural  Missouri. 

“The  methods  we’re  de- 
veloping in  family  practice  help 
establish  a more  satisfactory  pa- 
tient-doctor relationship.  We  can 
take  time  to  talk  to  our  patients 
and  counsel  them. 

“I  have  some  time  to  go 
before  retirement.  I’m  34  now. 
When  I get  out  I’ll  go  back  to  the 
farm  I own  in  Missouri  where  I’ll 
farm  or  continue  to  practice 
medicine.’’ 

In  the  meantime  he’ll  put 
his  all  into  everything  he  does, 
whether  it’s  jumping  out  of  an 
airplane,  running  a marathon  or 
doing  what  he  does  best — help- 
ing his  patients.  □ 
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Major  (Dr.)  Ralph  Dewitt  treats  a dependent  in  Family  Practice  section  at  Womack 
Army  Hospital,  Fort  Bragg.  The  Ranger-trained  doctor  finds  Army  medicine  to  his 
liking  and  plans  to  make  the  Army  hps  career.  He  tried  civilian  practice  before  joining. 


0 U.S.  soldiers  assigned  there, 
Okinawa,  Japan,  may  not  be  a Pacific 
island  paradise.  But  it  has  many 
elements  of  one — brilliant  emerald 
green  water,  blazing  sun,  dense  jungle  and 
primitive  villages. 

All  this  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
island’s  grudging  change  toward 

STAFF  SERGEANT  C.  D.  STEEN  Is  assignsd  lo  the  Public  Affairs  Office, 
U.S.  Army  Garrison,  Okinawa. 


modernization.  The  cities  already  have  the 
symptoms — traffic  congestion,  pollution  and 
skyscrapers.  Only  a few  miles  inland  are 
villages  where  some  of  the  island’s  945,000 
people  still  live  in  grass-roofed  houses  and 
use  ox  carts  for  transportation. 

The  northern  part  of  Okinawa  is  most 
representative  of  the  primitive  past.  Here, 
travel  is  on  narrow  dirt  roads  winding 
through  jungle-covered  mountains. 


The  people  of  the  north  are  still 
agrarian,  laboring  long  hours  in  fields  of 
sugar  cane,  rice  and  pineapple. 

Amid  ancient  temples,  legendary 
lagoons  and  dense  jungle  are  hints  that  the 
outside  world  has  a toehold  on  Okinawa.  An 
undersea  park  lures  visitors  to  a 
glass-bottomed  underwater  observatory  for  a 
close-in  encounter  with  the  fish. 

On  Motobu  Point,  “Expo  ’75”  decays 


Okinawa — it  could  be  your  next 
assignment.  Staff  Sergeant  C. 

D.  Steen  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Garrison,  Okinawa,  and  John 
Solberg,  of  the  Command  and 
Control  Operations  Center, 
spent  3 days  touring  the  TO-mile 
long  island  collecting 
information  to  provide  future 
arrivals  a capsule  view  of  their 
new  assignment.  Covering  more 
than  400  miles  on  a safari,  they 
recorded  the  following 
impressions  of  this  island  in  the 
sun. — Editor. 
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Clockwise  from  above:  A torii  marks  the  entrance  to  a 
shrine.  Street  lights  are  out  of  place  in  this  rural  setting. 
John  Solberg,  a DoD  civilian  who  accompanied  the  author 
on  the  safari,  gasps  in  the  cool  waters  of  a mountain  pool. 
This  elderly  Okinawan  remembers  the  island’s  stormy 
past.  A young  girl  waters  plants  in  her  school  yard. 


in  the  sun  beside  “Aquapolis,”  a futuristic 
world  originally  designed  to  show  how 
people  could  live  on  and  under  the  sea. 

On  Yaedake  Mountain,  a U.S.  Army 
Signal  Corps  unit  keeps  a lonely  vigil.  Farther 
north,  the  Army  operates  the  Okuma  Rest 
Center  for  soldiers,  civilians  and  dependents. 

Soldiers  from  Army  installations  in  the 
south  go  to  Moon  Beach  for  sun  and  surf. 

The  southern  tip  of  the  island  is  heavily 
commercialized.  The  capital  and  largest 
city,  Naha,  is  here  along  with  the  bulk  of  the 
island’s  fishing  industry. 

The  memory  of  World  War  II  still  lingers 
on  Okinawa.  The  southern  region  is  dotted 
with  monuments  to  soldiers  on  both  sides 
who  died  in  battle  here  and  to  Okinawans 
who  were  innocent  victims  of  the  fighting. 

Mibuni  Hill  is  the  site  of  the  last 
Japanese  stronghold  that  fell  to  American 
forces  on  June  23,  1945.  Suicide  Cliff  nearby, 
where  two  Japanese  generals  jumped  to  their 
deaths  rather  then  surrender,  is  now  a 
honeymoon  retreat. 

There  is  much  to  see  on  this  Pacific 
pearl.  Clinging  to  vestiges  of  its  primitive  past 
and  painfully  recalling  the  violence  it  has 
suffered,  it  gives  fleeting  recognition  to  the 
modern  world.  For  soldiers  on  Okinawa,  it’s 
almost  a Pacific  paradise.  □ 
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PROMOTING  PEACE  AND  COOPERATION 

Capt  Warren  S.  Lacy 


NEARLY  EVERYONE  knows  that  NATO  stands  for 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  But  do  you  know 
what  NATO  does  in  the  world  today? 

After  World  War  II  the  free  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  felt  threatened  by  communist  pressures 
from  the  East.  To  protect  themselves  they  organized 
mutual  security  forces  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  Twelve  countries  signed  the  treaty  on  April 
4,  1949.  Greece,  Turkey  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  joined  later  (see  chart). 

The  Treaty  has  two  goals:  (1)  to  promote  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress,  (2)  to  provide  security 
through  collective  self-defense. 

But  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  more  than  a 
military  pact  to  preserve  peace  and  international  se- 
curity. It  also  provides  for  joint  action  in  political, 
economic  and  social  matters.  NATO  members  con- 
stantly work  together  to  keep  the  North  Atlantic  area 
stable  and  to  advance  economic  cooperation  among 
member  nations. 

NATO’s  role  today  is  as  important  as  when  it 
was  formed.  Its  unity  and  strength  remain  important 
to  the  United  States. 

During  meetings  in  London  in  May,  President 
Carter  pledged  United  States  support  to  NATO,  say- 
ing that  we  will:  continue  to  make  the  alliance  the 
heart  of  our  foreign  policy;  remain  a reliable  and 
faithful  ally;  join  with  (our  allies)  to  strengthen  the 
alliance — politically,  economically  and  militarily;  ask 
for  and  listen  to  the  advice  of  our  allies;  and  give 
our  views  in  return. 

On  the  military  side,  one  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  treaty  states:  ‘The  Parties  agree  that 
an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of  them  in 
Europe  or  North  America  shall  be  considered  an 
attack  against  them  all.  . . .” 

The  NATO  defense  area  is  divided  into  three 
separate  regional  commands  and  a Regional  Planning 
Group  for  the  North  American  area.  The  regional 
commands  are  the  Allied  Command  Atlantic,  the  Al- 
lied Command  Channel  and  the  Allied  Command 
Europe. 

The  Allied  Command  Europe  (ACE)  unifies 
European  defenses  under  one  authority.  Today  ACE 
extends  from  the  North  Cape  of  Norway,  south  to 


the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  eastern  borders  of  Turkey,  excluding  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  and  Portugal  whose  defense  doesn’t  fall 
under  the  responsibility  of  any  single  major  NATO 
command.  This  command  does  not  include  France, 
which  is  still  a member  of  the  Alliance  but  withdrew 
from  the  NATO  defense  system  in  1966. 

Headquarters  for  ACE  forces  is  the  Supreme 
Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe  (SHAPE).  First 
located  in  France,  SHAPE  moved  to  a new  site  near 
Mons,  Belgium,  in  1967. 

NATO’s  present  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
in  Europe  (SACEUR)  is  General  Alexander  M.  Haig, 
Jr.  He’s  also  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United 
States  European  Command  (CINCUSEUCOM). 

The  mission  of  SACEUR  is  to  ensure  the  secu- 
rity of  Western  Europe  by  unifying  Allied  defense 
plans,  strengthening  Allied  military  forces  in  peace- 
time and  planning  for  their  most  advantageous  use  in 
wartime. 

As  SACEUR  during  peacetime.  General  Haig 
commands  the  integrated  NATO  military  head- 
quarters throughout  Europe.  This  includes  the  staffs 
at  SHAPE  and  at  ACE’s  major  subordinate  com- 
mands for  the  Northern,  Central  and  Southern  Re- 
gions of  Europe. 

SACEUR  does  not  command  forces  during 
peacetime,  except  for  certain  allied  air  defense  units. 
During  peacetime,  NATO  forces  remain  under  their 
respective  nation’s  control.  They  generally  train  and 
operate  under  their  own  country’s  guidance  and 
supervision. 

But  SACEUR  may  inspect  these  forces  and 
judge  their  ability  to  perform  in  an  emergency.  His  ; 
peacetime  functions  include  making  sure  Allied  : 
Forces  are  properly  trained,  organized,  equipped,  ex- 
ercised, supported  and  ready  to  carry  out  NATO 
plans. 

In  time  of  war,  SACEUR  would  control  all 
land,  sea  and  air  operations  in  his  area.  Internal  de-  ; 
fense  and  defense  of  coastal  waters  would  remain  the  ? 
responsibility  of  each  nation. 

NATO  runs  training  exercises  each  year  to  test  ; 
plans  and  communications,  and  to  improve  coopera- 
tion among  its  forces.  REFORGER  77  is  an  example. 
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imormaiion  service.  Brussels 


NATO  members  also  work  together  in  other 
ways  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Alliance. 
These  actions,  aimed  at  making  more  efficient  use  of 
defense  resources,  are  called  “rationalization.”  Two 
important  areas  under  rationalization  are  “standard- 
ization” and  “interoperability.” 

Standardization  means  adopting  common  or 
compatible  procedures,  doctrine  and  equipment.  Its 
goal  is  to  increase  cooperation  among  NATO  forces 
and  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  each  country’s 
research,  development  and  production  resources. 

Interoperability  is  the  ability  of  NATO  ele- 
ments to  provide  services  to  and  accept  services  from 
other  NATO  elements.  This  applies  to  military  units 
as  well  as  weapon  systems  and  equipment.  During 


REFORGER  77,  United  States  soldiers  took  part  in 
interoperability  training.  They  trained  with  allied  sol- 
diers, learning  to  use  their  weapons  and  equipment. 
(see  page  20.) 

Both  the  United  States  and  its  NATO  allies  are 
dedicated  to  conserving  resources  and  increasing 
combat  capabilities.  Standardization  and  interopera- 
bility are  two  ways  of  doing  this. 

For  more  than  28  years  NATO  has  successfully 
provided  security  in  Western  Europe.  Although  it 
started  as  a military  alliance,  it  has  developed  into 
a unique  organization  for  political  cooperation. 
Today,  through  its  military,  political  and  economic 
works,  NATO  continues  to  carry  out  its  mission: 
preserving  the  security  of  a free  Europe.  □ 
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TAKE  ABOUT  12,000  Army  combat  troops.  Add  48 
Air  Force  F-4  fighter  bombers,  108  combat  tanks,  163 
other  tracked  vehicles,  more  than  850  trucks  and  tons 
of  military  gear. 

Put  the  soldiers  on  jets  and  the  equipment  on 
ships  and  send  them  all  to  Europe  for  about  4 weeks. 
Mix  in  allied  troops  and  equipment  front  seven  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  nations.  And 
stir  this  mixture  up  with  a large-scale  field  exercise. 

The  result?  It’s  called  REFORGER  77,  and  it’s 
NATO’s  largest  annual  exercise.  This  year,  RE- 
FORGER took  place  from  August  through  October. 
And  for  the  first  time,  soldiers  from  the  4th  Infantry 
Division  (Mechanized)  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  took 
part  in  the  exercise,  shipping  an  entire  brigade’s 
equipment  from  Colorado  to  Europe. 

REFORGER  stands  for  Return  of  Forces  to 
Germany.  This  yearly  exercise  results  from  a 1967 
agreement  between  the  United  States,  United  King- 
dom and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The  Unit- 
ed States  agreed  to  return  stateside-based  forces  to 
Germany  each  year  for  exercises.  The  agreement  was 
made  to  reduce  our  NATO  allies’  concern  about  a 
reduction  in  European-based  U.S.  forces. 

REFORGER  77  was  the  ninth  such  exercise. 
The  first  was  in  1969  and,  through  1975,  each  year’s 
REFORGER  involved  the  airlift  of  the  1st  Infantry 
Division  from  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  to  Germany.  There 
the  division  picked  up  equipment  stored  overseas  and 
joined  the  division’s  European-based  brigade  and 
other  forces  in  field  training  exercises  (FTX). 

Last  year’s  REFORGER,  however,  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  first  seven.  Soldiers  of  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  flew  from  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.,  to  join  soldiers  of  the  1st  Division 
in  Germany.  Even  more  important,  the  101st  Airborne 
shipped  most  of  its  stateside  equipment  by  sea  to 
Europe.  The  idea  was  to  test  our  “strategic  mobility 
capability’’ — the  ability  to  move  troops  and  equipment 
quickly  where  they’re  most  needed. 

REFORGER  77  continues  this  emphasis  on 
strategic  mobility.  It  increased  the  number  of  units 
involved  and  amount  of  equipment  shipped  overseas. 

This  year,  units  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division, 
the  1st  Squadron,  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  and 
the  2d  Battalion,  75th  Rangers,  took  part.  They  moved 
by  air  and  drew  equipment  stored  overseas. 

Also,  soldiers  of  the  3d  Brigade,  4th  Division 
deployed.  They  moved  the  equipment  of  two  tank 
battalions,  a mechanized  infantry  battalion  and  a sup- 
port battalion  by  rail  and  ship  from  Colorado  to 
Europe.  The  soldiers  from  these  units,  and  soldiers 
from  their  direct-support  field  artillery  battalion,  flew 
by  Air  Force  jet  to  link  up  with  their  equipment.  The 
artillery  battalion  drew  its  equipment  in  Europe. 

As  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  D.  Post,  Jr.,  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  3d  Brigade,  4th  Division,  explains: 
“The  1st  Infantry  Division  is  the  REFORGER  divi- 
sion. But  as  part  of  REFORGER  77  they’re  sending 
over  only  elements  of  their  division.  The  3d  Brigade 


of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  is  joining  them  in  the 
operation.  Once  we  pass  a certain  meridian  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean  going  over,  we  come  under  the  control 
of  the  1st  Division  for  problem  play  in  the  operation. 

“The  big  difference  is  that  the  1st  Division  is 
going  over  there  to  use  prepositioned  stocks.  But 
we’re  taking  all  of  our  equipment  with  us.’’ 

For  most  of  the  soldiers  of  the  4th  Division, 
REFORGER  was  a new  experience — one  they  were 
looking  forward  to.  Some  comments,  as  the  soldiers 
of  the  4th  Division  were  preparing  to  move  out: 

Said  Private  First  Class  Jeff  Trujillo:  “I’ve 
been  in  the  Army  for  15  months  and  I’ve  never  been 
in  Germany  before.  This  will  be  a good  chance  to  see 
the  country.  Just  the  experience  of  going  over  will 
be  pretty  exciting  for  me.’’ 

Added  Staff  Sergeant  Bernard  Jenkins:  “RE- 
FORGER is  going  to  be  a good  change  of  pace, 
something  different  from  Fort  Carson.  The  younger 
soldiers  will  learn  a lot.  It  will  be  a good  experience 
for  those  who  have  never  left  the  States.’’ 

“It’s  the  greatest  thing  that’s  happened  to  us 
in  a long  while,’’  said  Captain  Ron  Rowlette,  com- 
mander of  B Company,  2d  Battalion,  34th  Armor. 

“As  a professional  soldier  I get  an  opportunity 
to  take  my  company  into  a new  environment  and  train 
under  a new  situation  entirely,  where  the  training 
requirements  and  standards  are  totally  different.’’ 

For  the  soldiers,  REFORGER  77  meant  long 
hours  preparing  themselves  and  their  equipment: 

“We  put  a lot  of  work  into  the  tanks  to  get 
everything  we  could  find  wrong  corrected  prior  to 
moving  out,’’  said  Sergeant  First  Class  Ray  Johnson. 
“And  then  we  hope  they’re  still  in  good  shape  the 
day  we  put  them  on  the  rail  car.’’ 

Every  piece  of  equipment  taken  on  RE- 
FORGER had  to  be  inspected,  cleaned,  cleared  by 
customs  and  packed  for  shipment. 

“This  whole  thing  is  a logistics  exercise  to  see 
if  we  can  really  move,’’  explained  Captain  Bill  Patter- 
son, commander  of  A Company,  1st  Battalion,  11th 
Infantry.  “It’s  working  great.  We’re  rapidly  realizing 
something  I never  thought  possible:  that  this  whole 
division  could  go  out  of  here  in  just  a few  days.’’ 

Besides  getting  their  equipment  ready,  the  sol- 
diers had  to  get  themselves  and  their  families  ready. 
This  meant  many  hours  in  the  classroom  and  around 
the  post — taking  driving  tests  for  Europe,  updating 
shot  records,  taking  care  of  finances,  storing  autos 
. . . and  more  and  more  classes. 

REFORGER-bound  military  drivers  stationed 
stateside  had  to  learn  what  to  expect  on  the  European 
roads.  They  studied  European  road  signs,  convoy 
control  and  maneuver  damage  awareness.  At  Fort 
Carson  four  German  officers  briefed  drivers  on  how 
to  travel  through  the  German  countryside,  how  to 
avoid  damage  in  a forest  and  the  proper  way  to  move 
tanks  across  cultivated  fields. 

Also  a part  of  getting  ready  was  planning  to 
take  care  of  the  families  who  would  be  left  behind. 
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Right,  armored  vehicles  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  (Mech), 
are  loaded  on  flatcars  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  Equipment  from 
Forts  Carson  and  Riley  was  transported  by  rail  to  the  East 
Coast,  then  shipped  overseas  from  the  Army  Military  Traffic 
Management  Command’s  Bayonne,  N.J. 'terminal  for  use  in 
REFORGER  77.  Top,  the  vehicles  are  secured  on  the  trains 
before  moving  out.  Above,  drivers  of  the  4th  Division  are 
introduced  to  a West  German  officer  who  briefed  them  on 
German  traffic  laws  and  ways  to  avoid  damage  with  tracked 
vehicles. 

“I  guess  REFORGER  is  hardest  on  the  wives,” 
says  Captain  Jim  Fuehrmeyer.  “Those  who  stay  be- 
hind face  all  kinds  of  problems — financial,  transpor- 
tation, personal — just  any  kind  of  problem  you  can 
think  of.” 

To  head  off  such  problems,  soldiers  were  given 
extra  time  off  both  before  and  after  REFORGER  to 
take  care  of  personal  matters.  Soldiers  and  their  fam- 
ilies were  briefed  on  how  to  get  help  if  needed.  Also, 
coffees,  tours,  retreats  and  other  activities  were 
planned  for  wives  while  their  husbands  were  away. 

At  Fort  Carson,  the  Army  Community  Service 
Center  runs  a 24-hour-a-day  crisis  intervention  serv- 
ice, called  the  HELP  office.  Mrs.  Anne  Hintze,  branch 
chief  of  the  aid  activity,  explained  to  soldiers  and 
their  wives  how  HELP  could  lend  a hand:  “The  most 
important  thing  is  that  we  really  care  what  happens 
to  you.  Nothing  you  call  up  about  can  be  too  silly. 


ridiculous,  frivolous.  If  it  bothers  you,  share  it  with 
us  and  we’ll  get  you  into  the  right  channels.” 

Of  course,  some  Army  wives  are  used  to  having 
their  husbands  away  from  home  at  times.  As  Staff 
Sergeant  Bruce  Picard  says,  “This  is  the  fifth  RE- 
FORGER I’ve  been  involved  in.  So  my  wife  is  used 
to  it.  She  accepts  it  right  off.” 

“A  lot  of  the  wives  are  taking  off  while  we’re 
away  on  REFORGER,”  said  Staff  Sergeant  Robert 
T.  Allen.  “They  think  we’re  going  to  Germany  for 
a vacation,  so  they  can  take  a vacation  too.” 

But  what  about  the  single  soldier?  Private 
David  E.  Tyler  sums  it  up:  “All  the  women  back  here 
are  sure  going  to  miss  me.” 

Once  the  soldiers  and  their  equipment  were 
ready,  it  was  time  to  test  the  Army’s  ability  to  move 
units  quickly  from  the  States  to  where  they  might  be 
needed  overseas.  This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  REFORGER  exercises. 

To  move  the  units  overseas  and  back  required 
the  efforts  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  civilian 
transport:  Air  Force  jets.  Navy  ships,  civilian  and 
military  rail  cars,  commercial  trucks  and  barges. 

It  all  began  in  late  July  when  five  trains  ar- 
ranged by  the  Army’s  Military  Traffic  Management 
Command  (MTMC)  started  moving  some  12,000  tons 
of  equipment  from  Fort  Carson  and  Fort  Riley  to  the 
MTMC  terminal  at  Bayonne,  N.J.  About  363  tons 
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) traveled  to  Bayonne  by  commercial  truck  from  Forts 
f Bliss  and  Hood  in  Texas  and  Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 


j More  than  1,500  items — including  108  M-60 

I tanks — were  loaded  aboard  two  ships  of  the  Navy’s 
! Military  Sealift  Command.  The  ships  sailed  for  Am- 
f sterdam  in  the  Netherlands  and  Ghent  in  Belgium.  The 
I Navy  practiced  wartime  convoy  procedures  during  the 
Atlantic  crossing. 

' U.S.  Air  Force  F-4  “Phantom”  fighter  bombers 

i flew  non-stop  from  New  Mexico  to  Ramstein  Air 
Base,  Germany.  The  aircraft  were  refueled  enroute 
! by  Strategic  Air  Command  KC-135  “Stratotankers.” 

' Combat  troops  from  the  States  arrived  aboard 

U.S.  Air  Force  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  C141 
“Starlifters”  and  C5  “Galaxies”  at  airports  through- 
out Europe. 

After  the  ships  were  unloaded  at  the  two  ports, 
the  wheel  vehicles  moved  by  road  and  track  vehicles 
moved  by  rail  to  link  up  with  REFORGER  units  in 
West  Germany.  This  further  tested  the  support  facili- 
ties and  supply  routes  which  the  United  States  might 
use  to  reinforce  NATO  during  times  of  crisis. 

“One  of  the  major  things  we’re  doing  by  taking 
our  equipment  is  testing  the  host  countries’  lines  of 
communication,”  says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce  H. 
Ellis,  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  REFORGER,  4th 
Division.  “This  is  the  first  time  we’ve  really  exercised 
the  rail  and  the  convoy  and  all  the  heavy  movement 


systems  to  this  extent.” 

After  linking  up  with  Europe-based  U.S.  sol- 
diers and  NATO  allies,  REFORGER  units  took  part 
in  the  yearly  AUTUMN  FORGE  series  of  exercises 
conducted  by  NATO.  AUTUMN  FORGE  brought 
together  all  the  national  fall  exercises  under  a common 
scenario.  The  return  of  NATO-committed,  dual-based 
aircraft  and  Army  combat  troops  from  the  United 
States  to  Germany  added  a transatlantic  dimension  to 
these  maneuvers. 

Some  of  the  objectives  of  the  AUTUMN 
FORGE  exercises: 

• testing  and  refining  the  moving  of  forces 
quickly  to  where  they  are  most  needed 

• improving  transportation  and  supply  systems 
between  commands  and  nations 

• evaluating  the  need  for  standardizing  proce- 
dures, equipment  and  arms  of  NATO  forces,  and 

• exercising  communications  and  command 
and  control  procedures. 

After  the  field  training,  units  test-fired  tanks 
and  artillery  drawn  from  storage.  Equipment  drawn 
in  Germany  was  then  prepared  for  turn  in,  and  equip- 
ment brought  along  was  prepared  for  shipment  back 
to  the  States. 

During  this  phase.  United  States  soldiers  also 
took  part  in  “interoperability  training.”  Started  last 
year  by  U.S  Army  Europe,  this  training  is  designed 
to  improve  the  working  relationship  between  United 
States  and  allied  soldiers.  It  helps  the  soldiers  under- 
stand each  other’s  living  and  working  conditions. 

“We’ll  match  up  a U.S.  battalion,  or  part  of 
a battalion,  not  involved  in  the  clean-up  operation  with 
a German  battalion  or  French  or  Belgian  or  whatever 
and  they’ll  go  live  with  them  for  about  a week,” 
explained  Lt  Col  Ellis.  “They’ll  train  with  them,  fire 
their  weapons,  live  in  their  barracks,  eat  their  food — 
just  to  get  our  people  knowledgeable  of  what’s  going 
on  with  the  European  part  of  NATO.” 

The  return  phase  of  REFORGER  77  began  in 
late  September.  Equipment  moved  by  train  and  barge 
to  seaports  at  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  and  Rotter- 
dam, the  Netherlands.  One  ship  returned  to  Bayonne 
with  equipment  bound  for  Eorts  Carson,  Riley  and 
Jackson.  The  other  ship  docked  at  Beaumont  Tex., 
with  equipment  for  Forts  Hood,  Bliss  and  Carson.  The 
soldiers  returned  by  Air  Force  jets. 

For  the  soldier  stationed  stateside,  RE- 
FORGER is  a chance  to  test  his  equipment  and  com- 
bat skills.  But. more  than  that,  it’s  a chance  to  get 
to  know  the  allied  soldier — to  understand  his  culture, 
to  see  how  he  lives,  works  and  plays. 

REFORGER  77  and  prior  REFORGERs  show 
our  NATO  allies  that  the  U.S.  is  ready  and  able  to 
support  them  in  times  of  crisis.  By  returning  our 
dual-based  forces  to  Europe  each  year  we  bring  more 
than  troops  and  tanks.  We  bring  a reminder  that  our 
pledge  to  help  maintain  a free  Europe  is  as  strong 
today  as  it  was  in  1949  when  NATO  was  formed.  □ 
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GEORGE  HAS  A NATURAL  inter- 
est in  cars.  Perhaps  that’s  be- 
cause he  once  was  a car — or 
most  of  him  was  anyway. 

George  is  a metal  sculp- 
ture dreamed  up  during  a late 
night  discussion  about  art.  The 
dreamers  were  some  instructors 
and  soldiers  relaxing  at  the  Fort 
Riley,  Kans.,  crafts  shop. 

Don  Terhune,  a retired 
staff  sergeant  with  a fine  arts  de- 
gree in  sculpture,  told  his  friends 
about  some  of  his  projects  in 
college.  The  more  he  talked,  the 
more  Staff  Sergeant  Jim  Hamil- 
ton became  intrigued. 

SSgt  Hamilton  knows  a lot 
about  welding.  He  welds  the 
trucks  and  tanks  of  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division  and  the  701st 
Maintenance  Battalion.  He'd 
never  dreamed  that  welding 
could  be  fun. 

But  as  Don  talked,  the  ser- 
geant saw  some  possibilities. 
Soon  both  men  were  tearing  into 
the  junk  pile  behind  the  shop 
looking  through  worn  and  spare 
parts.  George’s  humble  begin- 
nings were  being  gathered. 

The  idea  of  welding  metal 
as  an  art  isn’t  new.  Alexander 
Calder  and  Pablo  Picasso  are 
only  two  of  the  many  famous  art- 
ists who  have  worked  in  this  me- 
dium. 


Retired  SSgt  Don  Terhune  explains 
some  of  the  finer  points  of  George’s 
anatomy. 

Some  artists  build  from 
“found”  objects  collected  after 
months  of  searching  for  just  the 
right  pieces.  These  items  often 
seem  unrelated  but  they’re  tied 
together  by  a single  theme. 

George  is  a good  example 
of  “constructed”  metal  sculp- 


ture. He’s  a collection  of  auto  < 
parts  welded  into  a single  [ 

theme — the  form  of  a man.  i 

“All  I had  to  do  was  supply 
the  idea  and  sit  back.  Then  Jim  (, 
did  his  thing,”  says  Don.  ^ 

Using  equipment  in  the 
crafts  shop,  Sgt  Hamilton  started 
from  the  ground  up.  Rusty 
muffler  pipe  became  legs. 

“You  wouldn't  believe  the 
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smoke  when  we  began  to  weld 
that  pipe,”  says  the  sergeant. 
“The  carbon  had  built  up  inside. 
It  really  made  a smoky  mess 
when  it  got  hot.” 

Once  the  legs  were  fin- 
ished, work  began  on  the  body. 
Around  the  pipe  framework, 
shoulders  were  fashioned  from 
old  oil  filters.  Flexible  metal  hose 
made  the  arms.  The  job  wasn’t 
easy. 

“We  knew  the  oil  filters 
would  make  solid  shoulders,” 
says  Sgt  Hamilton.  “But  we  had 
to  clean  all  the  oil  out  of  them 
to  avoid  a fire  when  we  put  the 
torch  to  them.  Even  then  it  was 
hot  work!” 

For  George’s  head,  an  air 
filter  assembly  was  fitted  with  a 
small  grille  for  the  face.  A pair  of 
yellow  running  lights  from  a 
trailer  became  the  eyes  and  a 
chrome  door  handle  the  nose.  A 
worn  brake  shoe  was  the  mouth 
and  strands  of  bicycle  chain  be- 
came the  hair. 

All  that  was  left  now  was 
to  join  the  body  and  legs.  But 
George  had  a weight  problem.  It 
took  two  men  to  lift  him.  His 
upright  body  was  top-heavy  and 
he  was  awkward.  An  oil  can 
solved  the  problem. 

The  5-gallon  can  had  the 
strength  and  flexibility  needed 
for  George’s  hips.  The  can  was 
reinforced,  then  welded  to  the 
body. 

Since  that  final  weld 
transformed  George  from  a junk 
pile  to  a work  of  art,  he’s  become 
I part  of  the  daily  routine  at  the 
I craft  shop.  He  even  carpools  to 
I work  every  morning  with  Don 
I and  Sgt  Hamilton.  Many  people 
stop  by  just  to  see  him. 

“A  lot  of  people  get  a kick 
out  of  George,”  says  Don.  “But 
some  of  the  smaller  kids  think 
he’s  a real  robot  and  get  scared. 
They  really  react.” 

From  time  to  time,  a 
friendly  medic  checks  his  welds, 
ij  All  that’s  needed  for  repair  is  a 

SSgt  Jim  Hamilton’s  skillful  welds 
transform  a pile  of  junk  into  a 
“constructed”  metal  sculpture. 
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few  quick  jolts  from  the  electric 
arc  weld.  (It’s  been  noticed  that 
George’s  reflexes  are  sharpest 
after  one  of  these  sessions.) 

After  a busy  day,  George 
gets  a good  steam  cleaning,  fol- 
lowed by  a quick  rubdown  of 
light  machine  oil.  Then  George 
feels  like  a new  sculpture. 

Like  most  of  us,  George 
has  his  hopes  and  plans.  His  hero 
is  Steve  Austin.  And  like  the 
bionic  man,  he  craves  a mate. 
Much  of  his  time  is  spent  with 
Don  and  Sgt  Hamilton  looking 
for  just  the  right  parts  in  the 
scrap  heap. 

“We’re  very  confident 
George  will  find  the  right  parts 
to  turn  him  on,”  says  Don.  “But 
he’s  very  fussy.  He  likes  those 
chrome-plated  jobs  rather  than 
the  plain  Janes.” 

George  is  also  a very  sen- 


sitive sculpture.  He  feels  a lot  of 
people  don’t  understand  him. 

“Someone  mistook 
George  for  a coat  rack  and  hung 
a field  jacket  on  one  of  his  flexi- 
ble arms,”  recalls  Don.  “George 
was  very  hurt  and  dropped  the 
coat.” 

People  often  confuse 
George  with  a robot.  “The  idea 
that  he  could  be  compared  with 
those  machines  almost  makes 
George  melt  his  welds,”  says 
Don.  “He  doesn’t  have  a logic 
center  or  a television  camera  or 
even  a laser  guidance  system.” 

Don  often  points  out  to 
George  that  being  a work  of  art 
is  a lot  better  than  being  a robot. 
As  a work  of  art,  his  message  is 
his  own  and  he  doesn’t  have  to 
worry  about  what  some  built-in 
computer  may  be  programmed 
to  say.  □ 
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ROWING  TO  GOLD 


SP4  Paul  Lowenwirth,  Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y. , is  a kayaker, 
even  though  he's  never  been  to  Alaska  where  the  sport  origi- 
nated. However,  he  does  plan  to  try  it  in  Russia.  He  has 
hopes  of  competing  in  the  kayak  races  of  the  1980  Olympics 
in  Moscow . 


SCENIC  DINING 

The  dining  halls  at  the  De- 
fense Language  Institute,  For- 
eign Language  Center,  Presi- 
dio of  Monterey,  Calif. , will 
take  on  a new  look  once  SP4 
Roger  Robbins  gets  through 
with  them . 

SP4  Robbins  and  fellow  lan- 
guage student  SP4  Dennis  Mc- 
Daniel have  been  volunteering 
their  free  time  and  art  talent 
to  paint  murals  of  military 
events  and  scenic  panoramas . 
The  result  of  these  artists' 
work  is  pleasurable  surround- 
ings where  meals  can  be  lei- 
surely enjoyed . 


AT  THE  TOP 

• Sandra  Murray,  a Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  cadet , is  the 
first  woman  to  max  the  physi- 
cal fitness  test  at  ROTC  Ad- 
vanced Camp . To  qualify , she 
had  to  perform  44  situps;  42 
pushups;  the  run,  dodge  and 
jump  in  21  seconds;  the  mile 
run  in  7 minutes,  30  seconds; 
and  shuttle  run  in  20  seconds. 

• This  year's  winner  of  the 
U .S  . Army  Air  Traffic  Control- 
ler of  the  Year  award  is  SP5 
Clarence  W.  Murphy,  senior 
controller  and  shift  supervisor 
of  the  Kitzingen  Tower /Ap- 
proach Facility  in  Germany. 

He  was  selected  from  1,700  air 
traffic  controllers  Army-wide. 


DOWNHILL  RACER 

Maneuvering  the  slalom 
course  has  become  a cinch  for 
Maj  Jack  Benedick  of  the  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
This  February  he'll  be  vying 
for  his  sixth  straight  title  in 
the  National  Handicap  Ski 
Championships . 
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RED  ROSES  FOR  A GREAT  LADY 

A dozen  roses  couldn't  be- 
gin to  convey  the  feelings  SP4 
Jeffrey  Wethington  has  for 
Susan  Hiona.  A practical  nurse 
at  Tripler  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Hawaii,  Mrs.  Hiona  re- 
vived SP4  Wethington  by  CPR 
(cardio-pulmonary  resusci- 
tation) techniques  following  his 
near-drowning  at  Waimea  Bay . 


GOOD  TIMES 

These  kids  are  head-under-heels  excited  about  their  summer 
vacation.  Every  summer.  Fort  Ritchie,  Md.,  hosts  the  Balti- 
more Boys  Camp.  It  draws  youths  and  counselors  from  the 
city  and  treats  them  to  2 weeks  of  fun  activities. 


EMERGENCY  EXERCISE 


It  looks  like  a critical  situa- 
tion, but  it's  actually  only  a 
simulation . The  scene  was  a 
mass-casualty  exercise  for  the 
Hawaii  Army  National  Guard's 
229th  Medical  Company  , at 
Schofield  Barracks. 


NON-STOP  STUDENT 

The  stacks  of  papers,  envelopes  and  notebooks  on  Sgt  1st  Cl 
Kermit  Robinson's  desk  are  what  he  treasures  about  Army  life. 
On  active  duty  12  years,  he's  completed  1,000  hours  of  credit 
in  200  Army  correspondence  courses — in  his  free  time. 

The  Fort  Ritchie , Md  . , sergeant  is  a perennial  student , ahso 
taking  courses  at  Virginia  State  College  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  for  an  associate  degree  in  business  administration. 
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drawing  board 
to  duffel  bag 

MSgt  Bruce  Bant  Photos  by  Oscar  Porter 


In  the  barracks,  two  soldiers  are 
getting  ready  to  go  to  work.  Their 
conversation  goes  something  like 
this: 

"You  gonna  wear  khakis  or 
greens?" 

‘ 'Greens, ' ' replies  Jim.  ‘ 'It 's 
kind  of  chilly.  ” 

"Yeah,  but  it’ll  be  hotter 'n 
hell  when  we  get  off  this  after- 
noon," counters  Bob. 

"Maybe  I’ll  wear  my  greens 
with  a khaki  shirt.  Then  this  after- 
noon when  it  gets  hot,  I just  won ’t 
wear  the  jacket.  ’’ 

"Great,"  laughs  Bob,  "the 
MBs  will  love  that." 

"I’ll  just  tell  them  I’m  going 
to  a masquerade  party.  ’’ 

"You  know,  that’s  not  a had 

idea.  ’’ 

"What,  a masquerade 
party?" 

"No,  dummy,  a shirt  that 
can  be  worn  with  or  without  the 
green  jacket.  I wonder  why  the 
Army  doesn’t  have  one?” 

"Don’t  ask  me,"  says  Jim, 
"ask  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Better  yet, 
why  don’t  you  put  in  a suggestion. 
That  way,  if  they  like  the  idea, 
you’ll  make  some  money  on  it.” 

"I  think  I will,"  mumbles 
Bob.  "I  think  I will.  ’’ 

ir  ir  it 

A SOLDIER  getting  dressed 
for  duty  has  an  idea  for  a new 
uniform.  He  fills  out  a suggestion 


form  and  sends  it  in.  The  sugges- 
tion makes  its  way  through  the 
chain  of  command  to  the  Army 
Uniform  Board  (AUB).  Along  the 
way  many  comments  are  made  and 
several  questions  are  asked.  Has 
the  Army  ever  considered  such  a 
uniform?  Is  it  a good  idea?  What 
would  it  cost?  What  does  the  board 
think?  How  do  the  troops  feel? 

Those  questions  and 
hundreds  like  them  are  received 
and  answered  every  year  by  the 
AUB.  They  come  mainly  from  the 
major  commands.  But  they’re  also 
received  from  the  Army  staff, 
various  agencies  and  directly  from 
soldiers  in  the  field.  The  board’s 
actions  take  the  form  of  recom- 
mendations to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  (CSA)  on  all  personal 
uniform  changes. 

“Personal  uniforms,’’  ac- 
cording to  Major  Robert  Sarratt, 
.secretary  of  the  AUB,  “include  all 
items  in  the  initial  issue  clothing 
allowance  for  enlisted  personnel; 
the  required  uniforms  for  officers; 
and  the  optional  dress,  mess  and 
evening  dress  uniform.” 

Organizational  clothing  and 
equipment  aren't  controlled  by  the 
AUB.  Changes  in  such  items  as 
helmets,  cold-weather  gear  and 
jungle  fatigues  come  from  the 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC).  TRADOC  gets  ideas 
from  many  of  the  same  sources  as 
the  AUB  but  they're  usually  more 


directly  concerned  with  combat 
and  mission-type  garments.  The 
Army  Materiel  Development  and 
Readiness  Command  (DARCOM) 
takes  care  of  design  and  develop- 
ment for  both  organizational  cloth- 
ing, equipment  and  uniforms. 

The  Uniform  Board  was  es- 
tablished by  the  CSA  in  1949.  The 
board’s  first  major  decision  elimi- 
nated the  olive  drab  “Ike"  jacket 
uniform  in  favor  of  the  Army  green 
uniform  worn  today. 

The  AUB  is  made  up  of  13 
general  officers  from  various 
staffs,  agencies  and  commands 
along  with  the  Sergeant  Major  of 
the  Army  and  the  Sergeant  Major, 
Office  of  the  Director.  Women's 
Army  Corps.  Their  job  is  to  review 
Army  service  and  dress  uniforms, 
their  design,  material,  insignia  and 
accouterments  (shoulder  cords, 
branch  scarfs  and  the  like). 

Board  decisions  arc  “great- 
ly influenced"  by  feedback  from 
the  troops.  According  to  Maj  .Sar- 
ratt, “If  the  majority  of  the  sol- 
diers who  test  a particular  uniform 
don't  like  it,  the  chances  for  selec- 
tion of  that  item  are  two:  slim  and 
none." 

The  board,  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  CSA,  manages  and  directs 
uniform  changes  and  new  uniforms 
from  the  drawing  board  to  the  duf- 
fel bag.  After  the  new  uniform  has 
been  approved,  the  AUB  also  tells 
how  it's  to  be  worn. 
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The  process  of  change  can 
take  anywhere  from  11  years,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Army  green 
uniform,  to  a matter  of  weeks,  like 
the  decision  to  switch  to  shiny  rank 
insignia  for  colonels. 

Adoption  of  a new  uniform 
item  involves  five  separate  phases: 
concept,  design,  development, 
test,  and  issue/sale. 

Once  the  board  gets  Bob’s 
suggestion,  it’s  referred  to  the 
major  commands — some  of  which 
are  also  represented  on  the 
board — for  their  ideas.  With  that 
input,  and  after  considering  the  ef- 
fect on  morale,  welfare,  mission 


The  tuck-in  blouse  can  be  worn 
with  the  pantsuit  or  skirt,  with  or 
without  the  jacket. 


and  the  budget,  the  board  members 
vote.  In  this  case  most  of  the  board 
members  like  the  idea  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  agrees.  The  process 
goes  on  to  the  design  phase. 

A new  shirt  has  to  go.  well 
with  existing  uniforms.  It  has  to 
look  good  with  the  green  trousers. 
Soldiers  must  be  able  to  wear  it 
under  the  Army  green  coat 
(blouse). 

Based  on  the  designer’s 
drawing  board  concepts,  the  board 
picks  a material,  a color  and  a 
style.  They  decide  on  a lightweight 
wash-and-wear  fabric.  The  color 
will  be  gray-green.  They  ask  for 
long-  and  short-sleeve  models  for 
seasonal  flexibility  and  convertible 
collars  on  some  short-sleeve 
models.  They  add  an  overblouse 
for  the  women.  The  long-sleeve 
shirt  will  be  worn  with  a tie.  the 
short-sleeve  design  will  make  the 
tie  optional. 

In  the  development  phase 
the  recommended  patterns  and  de- 
signs are  checked,  material  tested, 
costs  estimated,  prototypes  made 
and  a proposed  test  plan  devel- 
oped. This  is  carried  out  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Natick  Research  and 
Development  Command,  Natick, 
Mass.  The  board  likes  what  it 
comes  up  with  and  so  does  the 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Natick  then  conducts  the 
test  phase.  Each  board  member 
tries  out  one  of  the  new  shirts  to 
make  a personal  evaluation.  Natick 
provides  one  of  the  test  items  to 
each  major  command.  This  spreads 
the  test  world-wide  and  into  all 
kinds  of  activity.  It  allows  the 
major  commands  to  evaluate  the 
new  items. 

The  bulk  of  the  proto- 
types— in  this  case,  680  of  the  new 
proposed  shirts — are  sent  to  sol- 
diers in  the  field.  “The  test  popu- 
lation,’’ says  Maj  Sarratt,  “is  a 
cross-section  of  the  Army  by 
grade.  For  example,  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  the  Army  are 
E4  and  below  and  a similar  per- 
centage of  people  tested  are  to  be 
E4  and  below.’’ 

All  three  test  groups  evalu- 
ate the  shirt  for  appearance,  dura- 
bility, maintenance,  cost  of  upkeep 


and  acceptability. 

The  test  results  begin  com- 
ing in.  Some  shirts  meet  Army 
mission  and  cost  requirements. 
The  commands  like  them  and  the 
troops  like  them.  Now  if  the  board 
likes  them  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
approves,  we’ll  have  a new  Army 
uniform. 

That’s  how  a new  uniform 
goes  through  the  first  four  steps  of 
the  system.  With  the  proposed  new 
shirt,  it  wasn’t  quite  that  easy. 

The  idea  for  such  a shirt 
first  came  up  in  the  ’60s.  It  was 
designed,  developed  and  tested.  It 
went  to  the  AUB  for  final  approval 


An  overblouse  was  also  one  of  the 
test  items  going  to  the  field  for 
troop  reaction  and  evaluation. 
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in  1975.  The  board  liked  the  idea 
but  voted  13  to  1 against  the  shirt 
because  the  color  (mint  green)  was 
not  well  received.  They  also  felt 
the  shirt  was  too  bulky  for  wear 
under  the  green  blouse. 

In  1975  the  board  asked  Na- 
tick for  changes  in  color  and  fabric. 
The  Natick  people  went  back  to 
work  with  manufacturers  and  de- 
signers. In  June  1976,  Natick  pre- 
sented new  designs  in  five  colors 
and  several  fabrics  to  the  board. 
The  board  made  another  selection 
of  shirts  for  testing  and  the  process 
began  again. 

After  an  item  goes  through 


This  shirt,  for  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  is  worn  with  or  without  the 
green  blouse  (jacket). 


I 
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the  first  four  steps  and  is  approved, 
it  moves  into  the  final  phase: 
issue/sale.  As  soon  as  supplies  are 
available,  the  new  item  goes  on 
sale  as  an  optional  item  in  the  PX. 

The  issue  of  any  new  item 
in  the  system  takes  a little  longer. 
Maj  Sarratt  explains  why.  “The 
large  quantities  of  the  old-style 
shirts  that  the  Army  is  required  to 
have  on  hand  to  make  sure  we  can 
always  outfit  new  soldiers  must  be 
issued  first.  As  supplies  become 
depleted,  the  new  shirts  are 
phased  into  the  system  and  put  into 
the  duffle  bag  of  all  soldiers. 

“Mandatory  wearing  of  the 
new  shirt  is  even  farther  down  the 
road.  This  delay  is  designed  to 
protect  the  soldier.  Those  who 
were  issued  the  old-style  shirts  are 
given  a reasonable  wearout  time 
and  time  to  accumulate  enough 
money  from  their  monthly  clothing 
maintenance  allowance  to  pur- 
chase the  new  shirt.” 

Other  decisions  the  board 
makes  are  comparatively  simple 
and  take  less  time.  A good  example 
is  the  decision  to  allow  Army  colo- 
nels to  wear  the  shiny  rank  insignia 
worn  by  06s  in  the  other  services. 
Since  these  items  were  already 
available  and  the  cost  involved  was 
small,  the  decision  didn’t  have  to 
go  through  the  lengthy  AUB 
process. 

Cooperation  between  the 
AUB  and  uniform  boards  of  the 
other  services  often  eliminates  the 
design  and  development  phases  of 
the  process.  This  greatly  reduces 
the  cost  and  time  required  to  put 
an  item  into  use. 

“Because  of  these  sav- 
ings,” says  Maj  Sarratt,  “stand- 
ardization of  fabric  and  design  is  a 
goal  of  the  board.  However,  we 
don’t  compromise  Army  distinc- 
tiveness in  color  or  insignia.” 

The  AUB  will  often  modify 
an  item  from  another  service  to 
meet  Army  requirements. 

When  the  AUB  was  looking 
for  a men’s  windbreaker  as  an  op- 
tional or  “nice  to  have”  item,  it 
adopted  the  jacket  used  by  the  Air 
Force  and  simply  changed  the 
color.  In  the  case  of  colonel’s 
“eagles”  or  when  the  other  serv- 


ices adopted  the  Army’s  fatigue 
cap,  complete  standardization  was 
possible.  Maj  Sarratt  believes  that 
“whenever  any  degree  of  stand- 
ardization takes  place  both  the  sol- 
diers and  the  American  taxpayer 
are  winners.” 

Although  cost  is  always  a 
key  consideration,  the  board’s  pri- 
mary concern  is  that  service  men 
and  women  have  uniforms  that  can 
be  worn  with  pride  while  providing 
maximum  comfort  and  neat  ap- 
pearance. 

For  example,  as  women  en- 
tered more  Army  career  fields,  it 
was  obvious  that  skirts  weren’t  ap- 
propriate for  many  of  their  duties. 
Because  of  this  the  board  devel- 
oped the  new  Army  green  pantsuit 
and  began  the  issue  of  fatigues  to 
all  women. 

Another  consideration  and 
responsibility  of  the  AUB  is  the 
clothing  maintenance  allowance 
(CMA).  During  the  process  of  add- 
ing, modifying  or  eliminating  an 
article  of  clothing,  the  board  con- 
siders changes  in  the  CMA.  “The 
monthly  allowance,”  according  to 
Maj  Sarrett,  “is  based  on  the  re- 
placement cost  of  the  uniforms  that 
are  issued  to  the  soldier.  The  ex- 
pense for  laundry,  dry  cleaning  and 
repair  of  those  uniforms  must  be 
met  by  the  individual.” 

The  cost  of  the  replacement 
item  is  spread  out  over  the  average 
wear  life  of  the  garrpent.  A pair  of 
fatigues  costs  approximately  $13 
and  has  an  average  wear  life  of  14 
months.  Each  soldier  receives  93 
cents  each  month  as  part  of  his 
clothing  allowance  to  replace  his 
fatigue  uniforms.  If  you’re  issued 
four  fatigue  uniforms,  their  com- 
bined wear  life  is  436  years  and 
you’ll  collect  $52  in  the  436-year 
period  to  replace  those  uniforms. 

Changing,  eliminating  or 
adding  an  Army  uniform  to  the 
clothing  bag  is  a complex  process. 
The  Army  Uniform  Board  keeps 
pace  with  changing  Army  require- 
ments by  responding  to  troop  sur- 
veys, suggestions  from  the  field 
and  advances  in  technology.  Their 
decisions  tell  us  what  uniform  to 
wear,  how  to  wear  it  and  what  the 
Army  of  the  future  will  wear.  □ 
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WOMEN  HAVE  MORE  OPPORTUNITIES  in  the 
Army  today — and  face  more  challenges — than  ever 
before.  One  of  the  their  most  difficult  challenges, 
though,  may  be  in  trying  to  do  their  jobs  with 
equipment  designed  for  men. 

Traditionally,  Army  materiel  design,  from 
combat  equipment  to  clothes,  has  been  based  on 
the  size,  weight  and  strength  of  the  average  male 

GAYLE  PETERSON  Is  a career  Intern  In  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Development  and  Readiness  Command,  Alexandria,  Va.  Her  article  “Victory  Over 
Obesity"  appeared  In  September  77  SOLDIERS. 


soldier.  Too  often  women  must  adjust  to  items 
designed  to  male  specifications. 

The  expanding  role  of  women  in  the  Army 
has  created  some  challenging  problems  for  cloth- 
ing and  equipment  designers.  The  problem  is 
complicated  because  most  data  on  women’s  size, 
weight  and  strength  characteristics  are  obsolete. 

In  the  past.  Army  equipment  design  was 
based  on  a male  measurement  system  that  ranked 
men  on  a percentile  scale  of  1 to  100.  Army  materiel 
was  designed  to  fit  the  average  man  falling  in  the 
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Researchers  are  redesigning  some  of  the  Army’s  man-sized 
equipment  to  fit  the  needs  of  women.  Some  of  the 
equipment  problems  faced  by  women  are  demonstrated 
here  by  SP4  Ruth  Morris.  Left  to  right,  the  welding  gear  and 
helmet  are  too  large;  field  equipment  is  too  heavy  and  the 
women’s  fatigues  are  less  durable  than  men’s. 


MS 


ing 


Gayle  Peterson 


1 5th  to  the  95th  percentile  range — about  5’4”  to 

t 6’1”. 

[ On  female  charts,  however,  the  woman  in  the 

; 5th  percentile  is  only  5 feet  tall.  Problems  of  fit, 
! comfort  and  mobility  could  develop  when  she  must 
I wear  or  use  materiel  designed  for  a man  at  least 
i 4 inches  taller. 

i The  U.S.  Army  ^'ateriel  Development  and 
[ Readiness  Command  (DARCOM),  through  its 
I Human  Engineering  Laboratory  (HEL)  at  Aberdeen 

; Proving  Ground,  Md.,  and  the  Natick  Research 

1 
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and  Development  Command  (NARADCOM),  Mass., 
have  been  working  to  better  “fit”  women  for  their 
new  roles  in  the  Army. 

The  Human  Engineering  Laboratory  was  es- 
tablished 25  years  ago  to  study  human  factors  in 
military  equipment  design.  Its  scientists  test  and 
evaluate  everything  from  clothing  and  protective 
gear  to  communications,  aviation  and  artillery 
equipment  and  combat  vehicles.  Their  research 
concentrates  on  the  total  design  and  performance 
of  equipment,  taking  into  account  the  physiolog- 
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Monica  Glumm,  a 
human  factors 
engineering 
scientist,  took  part 
in  much  of  the 
HEL  research  into 
the  equipment 
needs  of  women 
the  Army. 


ical  and  psychological  make-up  of  the  potential 
user. 

In  1975,  HEL  conducted  a study  of  Army 
women  covering  35  body,  head  and  facial  mea- 
surements. NARADCOM  supplemented  this  data 
with  strength  and  body  dimensions. 

This  measurement  information  led  to  revised 
Army  clothing  and  equipment  standards  which  will 
affect  the  future  design  of  equipment,  clothing  and 
the  layout  of  work  areas. 

In  cases  where  basic  physiological  dif- 
ferences between  the  sexes  make  standardization 
difficult,  researchers  are  studying  the  need  for 
specialized  materiel. 

Although  women  are  barred  from  combat, 
their  broader  range  of  duties  will  expose  them  to 
many  of  its  dangers.  HEL  found  certain  problems 
arise  when  existing  combat  equipment  is  worn  by 


women.  For  example,  the  new  Army  helmet  in  its 
current  sizes  won’t  fit  a woman  properly.  So  an 
extra  small  size  is  being  developed. 

Other  protective  equipment,  such  as  the 
XM-29  gas  mask,  was  too  big  for  the  woman’s 
smaller,  narrower  face.  Under  field  conditions  the 
mask  could  leak.  So  a smaller  mask  is  being  de- 
signed for  women. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  field  jackets  and 
flak  vests  weren’t  designed  to  allow  for  the  female 
bustline.  The  field  jacket  fit  correctly  at  the  hips 
but  was  tight  across  the  chest,  restricting  breath- 
ing. The  flak  vest  worn  by  a woman  with  a normal 
bustline  leaves  the  stomach  dangerously  exposed. 
To  answer  this  need,  NARADCOM  developed  a vest 
with  bullet-proof  seams  that  can  be  tailored  for 
safe,  comfortable  wear  by  women. 

Female  anatomical  differences  also  made 
the  straps  of  the  soldier’s  back  pack  a problem. 
The  standard  straps  placed  the  pack’s  weight  di- 
rectly across  a woman’s  breasts,  increasing  dis- 
comfort and  the  possibility  of  muscle  damage. 

Women’s  uniforms,  too,  have  proven  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  rigors  of  their  new  jobs.  Women’s 
fatigues  are  lighter  and  less  durable  than  men’s. 
They  don’t  provide  as  much  warmth,  wear  out 
faster,  and  cost  twice  as  much  as  men’s  fatigues. 

The  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
mand is  currently  trying  to  determine  whether  fa- 
tigues and  other  items  can  be  worn  by  both  sexes. 

Women  also  face  special  difficulties  operat- 
ing large  vehicles  and  equipment.  Often  a small 
woman  trying  to  drive  today’s  trucks  or  armored 
vehicles  finds  she  has  to  make  a choice — between 
being  able  to  see  or  being  able  to  touch  the  foot 
controls.  Some  Army  vehicle  cabs  will  have  to  be 
redesigned  to  allow  for  woman  drivers. 

Because  a woman’s  strength  varies  between 
40  and  70  percent  of  a man’s  of  the  same  size, 
some  women  may  not  be  able  to  brake  tanks  and 
armored  vehicles  safely.  To  handle  this  situation, 
HEL  researchers  plan  to  modify  existing  vehicles 
or  impose  size  and  strength  minimums  on  the 
drivers. 

Looking  to  the  future,  HEL  has  begun  physi- 
ological and  psychological  testing  of  women,  to 
include  hearing  and  seeing  abilities.  Scientists  also 
are  measuring  hormone  levels  at  various  stages  of 
the  menstrual  cycle  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
cycle  on  a woman’s  work  performance.  These 
studies  it  is  expected,  will  help  increase  the 
potential  of  women  soldiers. 

Already,  new  Army  regulations  emphasize 
that  women  as  well  as  men  should  be  considered 
equally  in  materiel  design.  As  the  number  of 
women  in  uniform  continues  to  grow,  the  need  for 
research  and  modification  in  Army  materiel  must 
keep  pace.  The  goal  is  to  provide  the  best  equip- 
ment and  clothing  for  women  working  with  men 
as  equals  in  more  and  more  Army  jobs.  □ 
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Who’s  Who  Among  Presidents? 


Test  On  Track 


On  the  first  anniversary  of  Jimmy  Carter’s  election  to  the  presi- 
dency, let’s  see  how  much  you  know  about  past  presidents. 
Match  these  trivia  clues  with  the  President  they  refer  to. 


1.  This  president  worked  for  20  years  as 
a mining  engineer,  buitt  up  an  international 
business  and  a personal  fortune. 

2.  As  president  he  visited  all  50  states. 

3.  He  was  elected  to  positions  as  a mayor, 
a governor  and  President,  all  within  a 3Vz- 
year  span.  . 

4.  The  only  president  born  on  the  4th  of 
July. 

5.  A senator  once  said  this  president 
"combines  the  best  qualities  of  Elvis  Pres- 
ley and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt." 

6.  He's  the  only  president  who  ever 
worked  as  a professional  model.  His  real 
name  was  Leslie  Lynch  King,  Jr. 

7.  His  wife  taught  him  to  read  and  write. 
An  expert  tailor,  he  made  most  of  his  own 
clothes. 

8.  His  death  led  to  speculation  of  possible 
poisoning  to  avoid  disgrace  and  impeach- 
ment. 

9.  Nicknamed  “Swede"  by  his  friends  be- 
cause of  his  looks,  he  played  college  foot- 
ball and  was  severely  injured  once  tackling 
the  legendary  Jim  Thorpe. 


Been  behind  a desk  for  a while?  Dust  off  the  old  training  manuals, 
blow  out  the  cobwebs  and  try  your  luck  at  identifying  these 
tracked  tigers: 


10.  He  was  president  when  electricity  was 
installed  in  the  White  House — but  he  and 
his  wife  were  terrified  of  the  switches  and 
refused  to  touch  them. 


Challenger’s  Corner 

This  teaser  was  sent  in  by  SP4  Lanny  B.  Harris,  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

There  are  two  fathers  and  two  sons  gathered  around  a table.  On 
a plate  there  are  three  apples.  Give  each  person  an  equal  amount 
of  apple  without  breaking  or  cutting  the  apples. 


If  you’ve  got  a brainteaser  you’d  like  to  submit,  write  Mind- 
benders,  SOLDIERS  Magazine,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


CHAMPl^ 

Made  Easy 


Janet  Hake 


PRIVATE  Joe  Smith  stares  at  a 
medical  bill  that  just  came  in 
the  mail.  He  can’t  believe  it. 

“What’s  this?’’  he  asks. 
“I’m  in  the  Army.  My  family  and 
I are  supposed  to  get  free 
medical  care! 

He’s  partly  right,  but  not 
entirely. 

While  he  is  stationed  in 
Korea,  his  wife  Mary  is  staying 
with  her  folks  in  Ohio.  She  had 
their  baby  in  a civilian  hospital. 
Although  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS) 
paid  most  of  Mary’s  medical 
bill,  it  didn’t  cover  everything. 
The  Smiths  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  some  of  it  ...  as  Joe  is 
finding  out. 

As  most  service  people 
know,  CHAMPUS  is  civilian 
health  care.  It  is  not  provided 
by  any  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  facilities.  But  it  is  paid 
for,  in  part,  by  the  Government. 
It’s  like  a medical  insurance 
plan  without  premiums.  It  isn’t 
free,  though. 

You  pay  when  your 
dependents  actually  receive 
civilian  medical  care.  The 
amount  you  pay  depends  on 
whether  your  dependents 
receive  care  as  a hospitalized 
bed  patient  or  if  the  care  was 
received  as  an  outpatient.  It 
also  depends  on  whether  the 
provider  of  care  will  participate 
in  the  CHAMPUS  program. 

CHAMPUS  began  in  1956  so 
dependents  of  service  members 
could  get  medical  care  from 


civilian  sources  where  a 
Uniformed  Services  facility 
wasn’t  nearby.  In  1966 
CHAMPUS  was  extended  to 
retired  service  members  and 
their  dependents.  Dependents 
of  deceased  active  duty  and 
retired  service  members  were 
also  added.  At  the  same  time  a 
Program  for  the  Handicapped 
was  started  for  dependents  of 
active  duty  members.  Benefits 
of  the  Basic  Program  were 


expanded,  too. 

Under  its  provisions, 
spouses  and  children  who  live 
further  than  40  miles  from  a 
Uniformed  Services  hospital  are 
eligible  for  CHAMPUS  benefits 
for  inpatient  hospital  care.  But 
if  they  live  within  40  miles  of 
one  they  must  seek 
nonemergency  inpatient  and 
maternity  care  in  the  Uniformed 
Services  hospital.  If  the  hospital 
can’t  provide  the  care,  the 
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dependent  will  be  issued  a 
nonavailability  statement  and 
can  then  obtain  the  care  under 
CHAMPUS. 

Changes  often  made  it 
hard  to  figure  out  the  rules.  But 
the  latest  change  is  designed  to 
clear  things  up. 

The  CHAMPUS  regulation 
(DOD  6010.8-R)  has  been 
rewritten.  Here  are  some 
highlights  from  the  new 
version; 


• Before  the  rewrite  of  the 
regulation,  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  an  active  duty  member 
married  to  another  active  duty 
member  to  qualify  for  CHAMPUS 
since  they’re  both,  technically, 
dependents.  Now  no  active  duty 
member  can,  under  any 
circumstances,  qualify  for 
CHAMPUS. 

• Normally  children  over  21  years 
of  age  wouldn’t  qualify  for 
CHAMPUS  benefits,  either.  But 
unmarried  children  who  can’t 
support  themselves  because  of 
mental  or  physical  incapacity  that 
existed  prior  to  age  21  remained 
eligible  for  CHAMPUS  benefits. 
However,  under  the  new  regulation, 
if  the  incapacity  significantly 
improves  or  ceases,  CHAMPUS 
eligibility  stops  and  cannot  be 
reinstated  on  the  basis  of  the 
incapacity  reoccurring. 

• A similar  rule  applies  to 
widower-  or  widow-dependents 
who  remarry.  These  people  lose 
their  CHAMPUS  benefits  when  they 
marry  again.  And  should  their 
marrage  come  to  an  end  due  to 
divorce  or  death  of  the  new 
partner,  benefits  can’t  be 
reinstated. 

• Non-participating  doctors  often 
charge  more  than  CHAMPUS  says 
is  reasonable.  This  means  the 
service  member  using  such 
sources  for  treatment  has  to  pay 
the  difference. 

Here’s  an  example:  Let’s 
go  back  to  Pvt  Smith  who  just 
received  some  bills  for  his 
wife’s  maternity  care.  Her 
doctor  charged  $450  for  the 
prenatal  care  and  delivery,  and 
post-natal  care.  The  hospital 
bill  was  $1,000.  Mrs.  Smith  and 
the  baby  were  in  the  hospital  7 
days. 

As  a dependent  of  an 
active  duty  member,  Mrs.  Smith 
must  pay  the  hospital  $25  or 
$4.10  a day,  whichever  is 
larger.  Since  7 x $4.10  is  $28.70 
(larger  than  $25),  she  must  pay 
the  hospital  $28.70.  Now  for  the 
doctor.  He  was  the  only  one 
available  in  the  area.  He  told 
Mrs.  Smith  that  he  did  not 
participate  in  CHAMPUS. 

He  said  she  was  responsible  for 
his  bill.  In  order  to  help  her 
out,  though,  he  would  complete 


all  portions  of  the  CHAMPUS 
claim  form.  But  he  wouldn’t 
sign  it. 

The  CHAMPUS  contractor 
determined  the  reasonable  fee 
for  the  maternity  care  was 
$350.  This  disallowed  $100  of 
the  charges.  Since  the  doctor 
did  not  participate  in 
CHAMPUS,  Mrs.  Smith  is 
responsible  for  the  $100. 

Had  Mrs.  Smith  been 
able  to  find  a physician  who 
participated  in  CHAMPUS,  she 
would  not  have  been 
responsible  for  the  disallowed 
$100.  A doctor  who  signs  a 
CHAMPUS  claim  form  is  saying 
that  he  will  accept  the 
reasonable  charges  as  payment 
in  full. 

***** 

CHAMPUS  only  pays  for 
treatment  that  is  “medically 
necessary.’’  Those  two  words 
are  very  important.  That  has 
always  been  the  rule,  but  now 
it  will  be  more  strictly  enforced. 

• The  law  does  not  permit 
payment  for  preventive  care. 
CHAMPUS  doesn’t  share  the  cost 
of  routine  physical  examination, 
well-baby  care  or  immunizations. 
CHAMPUS  will  share  the  cost  of 
new-born  baby  examinations,  PKU 
tests,  new-born  circumcisions, 
rabies  shots  and  tetanus  shots 
following  injury. 

CHAMPUS  will  cover  tests 
performed  in  a hospital  under  two 
conditions:  (1)  If  it’s  medically 
necessary  that  they  be  performed 
in  a hospital,  (2)  If  they  can’t  be 
done  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

Other  exceptions  are 
immunizations  and  physical  exams 
for  dependents  traveling  outside 
the  States  because  of  their 
sponsor’s  duty  assignment. 

• Maternity  coverage  starts  when 
the  woman  becomes  pregnant  and 
continues  until  6 weeks  after  the 
birth  of  her  child.  All  related  costs 
for  supplies  and  services  (except 
ambulance)  are  figured  on  an 
inpatient  basis  unless  the  birth  will 
be  at  home. 

• CHAMPUS  will  share  the  cost 
of  a private  nurse  in  a hospital  if  it 
is  medically  necessary  and  the 
hospital  does  not  have  an  intensive 
care  unit.  In  most  situations 
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involving  private-duty  nursing 
service  in  the  home,  benefits  will 
be  paid  for  only  a portion  of  the 
care.  Private-duty  nursing  care 
must  be  medically  necessary  and 
ordered  by  a doctor. 

Private  nursing  care  at  home 
shouldn’t  be  confused  with 
custodial  care.  Custodial  care  is 
long-term  and  needed  by  patients 
who  cannot  care  for  themselves.  It 
is  excluded  from  CHAMPUS. 

• CHAMPUS  will  share  the  cost 
of  all  prescription  drugs  and 
medicines  with  these  exceptions: 

Drugs  and  medicines  not 

approved  by  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Drugs  and  medicines  for  weight 
control,  including  those 
obtained  with  a 


prescription. 

Vitamins  and  other  nutritional 
supplements,  including 
those  related  to 
prenatal  care. 

Addictive  drugs  substituted  for 
another  addictive 
drug — such  as 
methadone  substituted 
for  heroin. 

• There  are  specific  rules  for 
psychiatric  care.  In  any  crisis 
intervention  case,  2 hours  of 
individual  psychotherapy  treatment 
during  a 24-hour  period  will  be 
cost-shared.  Otherwise,  CHAMPUS 
will  cost-share  1 hour  of  treatment 
during  a 24-hour  period.  Up  to  five 
1-hour  sessions  per  week  may  be 
cost-shared  for  inpatient  care.  Two 
1-hour  sessions  a week  are  allowed 
for  outpatient  care.  All  outpatient 
psychotherapy  is  subject  to  review 
at  eight-visit  intervals. 

• There  are  no  CHAMPUS 
benefits  for  dental  care  except  that 
care  medically  necessary  in  the 
treatment  of  an  otherwise  covered 
medical  condition.  In  no  case, 
including  injury,  does  it  include 
restoring  teeth.  Orthodontia  is 
limited  to  that  related  to  and  an 
integral  part  of  surgical  correction 
of  a cleft  palate. 

• CHAMPUS  won’t  cover 
cosmetic,  reconstructive  or  plastic 
surgery  except:  correction  of  a 
marked  birth  defect;  restoration  of 
body  form  following  an  accidental 
injury;  or  removal  of  a disfiguring, 
extensive  scar  resulting  from 
cancer  or  any  other  form  of 
neoplastic  surgery. 

• There  are  new  rules  for 
physical  therapy  payment,  too. 
CHAMPUS  will  share  the  cost  of 
one  or  two  sessions  each  week  if 
the  therapy  is  related  to  a covered 
medical  condition.  If  the  therapy  is 
performed  by  other  than  a 
physician,  the  patient  must  be 
referred  by  a physician  and 
physical  therapy  given  under  the 
supervision  of  a physician.  If  more 
than  60  days’  treatment  is  needed, 
a physician  must  justify  necessity. 

• CHAMPUS  doesn’t  share  the 
cost  of  eyeglasses,  spectacles, 
contact  lenses  or  other  optical 
devices,  but  again,  there  are 
exceptions.  These  include: 

Optical  devices  that  perform  the 
function  of  a human 
lens  that’s  been  lost  as 
a result  of  surgery 


within  the  eye  or  an 
injury  to  the  eye. 

“Pinhole”  glasses  prescribed  for 
use  after  surgery  for  a 
detached  retina. 

Lenses  prescribed  as  treatment 
in  place  of  surgery  for 
specified  conditions. 


Besides  the  Basic 
Program,  CHAMPUS  also  has  a 
Program  for  the  Handicapped. 
To  qualify,  the  handicapped 
person  must  be  the  spouse  or 
child  of  an  active  duty  service 
member,  have  a serious 
physical  handicap  or  be 
mentally  retarded  to  a degree 
considered  moderate  to  severe. 
Finally,  the  condition  must  keep 
the  individual  from  engaging  in 
normal  daily  activities. 

CHAMPUS  will  cost-share 
services  and  supplies  (including 
durable  equipment)  which 
contribute  directly  to  the 
habilitation  or  rehabilitation  of 
the  handicapped  person. 
CHAMPUS  benefits  are  not  paid 
for  institutional  care  outside  the 
United  States. 

CHAMPUS’  share  of 
benefits  for  a handicapped 
dependent  can’t  exceed  $350  a 
month.  The  amount  paid  by  the 
service  member  depends  on 
the  individual’s  rank.  While  a 
handicapped  dependent  is 
receiving  care,  the  sum  a 
sponsor  pays  each  month  is 
based  on  pay  grade  as  shown 
below.  But  no  benefits  are  paid 
if  the  care  is  not  approved  by 
the  Office  of  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the 
Uniformed  Services 
(OCHAMPUS)  in  advance. 


Member’s  Member’s  share 

pay  grade  amount  per  month 


El  through  E5  $ 25 

E6  30 

E7  and  01  35 

E8  and  02  40 

E9,  W1,  W2  and  03  45 

W3,  W4  and  04  50 

05  65 

06  75 

07  100 

08  150 

09  200 

010  250 
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MEDICAL  BENEFITS  FOR  THE  SERVICE  FAMILY 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES 
FACILITIES 

CIVILIAN  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

PATIENTS 

Basic  Program 

Hospitalization/Outpatient 

Hospitalization 

Outpatient 

Program  for  the  Handicapped 

Spouse  or  child  of 
active  duty  member 

On  a space-available  basis 

Eligible,  but  may  need 
Nonavailability  statement 

Eligible 

Eligible 

Retired  member 

Spouse  or  child  of 
retired  member 

Surviving  spouse  or 
child  of  deceased 
active  duty  or 
retired  member 

On  a space-available  basis 

Eligible  unless 
entitled  to  Medicare 
(Part  A).  Also, 
may  need  nonavail- 
ability statement. 

Eligible  unless 
entitled  to 
Medicare  (Part  A). 

Not  eligible 

Dependent  parent  or 
parent-in-law  of  active 
duty,  retired,  or 
deceased  member 

On  a space-available  basts 

Not  eligible 

Not  eligible 

Not  eligible 

COSTS 

Hospitalization 

Outpatient 

Hospitalization 

Outpatient 

Program  for  the  Handicapped 

Spouse  or  child  of 
active  duty  member 

$4.10  per  day 
(rate 
reviewed 
annually) 

No  charge 

$4.10  per  day  or  $25, 
whichever  is  greater 
(rate  reviewed 
annually) 

20%  of  allowable  charges 
above  the  deductible  (first 
$50  each  fiscal  year — 
$100  maximum  per  family) 

Patient’s  share  per  month 
depends  on  paygrade  of 
sponsor — $25  for  El  to 
$250  for  01 0.  CHAMPUS 
pays  remainder  up  to  $350 
per  mo. 

Retired:  Enlisted 
Officer 

Spouse  or  child  of  retired 
or  deceased  member 

No  charge 

Subsistence 

$4.10  per  day 

(rate 

reviewed 

annually) 

No  charge 
No  charge 
No  charge 

25%  of  the  allowable 
medical  facility  charges 
and  atlowable 
professional  fees 

25%  of  allowable  charges 
above  the  deductible  (first 
$50  each  fiscal  year — 
$100  maximum  per  family) 

Not  eligible 

Dependent  parent  or 
parent-in-law  of  active 
duty,  retired,  or 
deceased  member 

$4.10  per  day 
(rate 
reviewed 
annually) 

No  charge 

Not  eligible 

Not  eligible 

Not  eligible 

If  there  is  a disagreement 
about  a decision  made  by  a 
CHAMPUS  contractor  or 
OCHAMPUS,  you  may  appeal. 
The  recent  regulation  outlines  a 
new  multi-level  procedure  of 
appealing  before  legal  action 
might  need  to  be  used. 

A contractor’s  decision 
can  be  appealed  at  these  four 
levels: 

(1)  Informal  review  by  the 
contractor. 

(2)  Reconsideration  by  the 
contractor.  Any  decision 
involving  $50  or  less  is  final 
at  this  level. 

(3)  OCHAMPUS  review.  Any 
decision  involving  $300  or 
less  is  final  at  this  level. 

(4)  Independent  hearing.  The 


amount  being  disputed 
must  be  over  $300.  If  the 
decision  is  unfavorable  to 
the  appealing  party,  or  the 
hearing  officer  and  the 
director  of  OCHAMPUS 
disagree,  the  case  is 
referred  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  Affairs)  for  review. 

An  OCHAMPUS  decision 
can  be  appealed  at  these  three 
levels: 

(1)  Reconsideration  by  the 
Director  of  Health  Services, 
OCHAMPUS. 

(2)  Formal  review  by  the 
Deputy  Director, 

OCHAMPUS.  Any  decision 
involving  $300  or  less  is 
final  at  this  level. 


(3)  Independent  hearing.  The 
amount  being  disputed 
must  be  over  $300.  If  the 
hearing  officer  and  the 
director  of  OCHAMPUS 
disagree  on  the  decision  or 
the  decision  is  unfavorable 
to  the  appealing  party,  the 
case  is  referred  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Health  Affairs)  for 
review. 

If  you  have 

dependents,  it’s  wise  for  you 
and  your  dependents  to 
understand  CHAMPUS  and 
how  it  works.  For  more 
information,  see  a CHAMPUS 
advisor  at  your  installation  or 
write  OCHAMPUS,  Denver, 
Colo.  80240.  □ 
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‘^I^anks 

Maj  William  Emerson 


EVER  VISIT  your  Uncle  Henry 
and  tell  him  you  just  made  Spec  4? 

“What’s  a Spec  4?”  Uncle 
Henry  might  have  asked.  “I  was 
a T-5  when  I was  in.  Anything  like 
that?  I remember  when  my 
younger  brother  got  out  of  the 
Army  in  1949.  He  was  a combat 
corporal.  My  cousin  Tom  retired 
some  years  back  as  a master  spe- 
cialist.” 


Master  specialist?  T-5? 
Combat  corporal? 

What  are  these  ranks? 
Maybe  Uncle  Henry  was  right 
when  he  said  that  every  few  years 

MAJOR  WILLIAM  EMERSON  was  until  recently  the 
U.S.  Army  Development  and  Readiness  Command 
special  project  officer  In  charge  of  the  M60A1  tank 
camouflage  program  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 
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the  Army  changes  ranks.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  whenever  you  see  a 
western  movie  with  the  cavalry 
charging  in  for  the  rescue,  the  ser- 
geant has,  on  his  sleeve,  three  big 
yellow  stripes  that  point  down. 

Actually,  the  two  V-shaped 
bars  of  a corporal  were  first  used 
in  1833  as  rank  insignia  by  the  U.S. 
Army.  They’ve  been  used  ever 
since.  The  three  V bars  of  a ser- 
geant have  been  in  service  just 
about  as  long.  During  the  1950s, 
though,  the  “buck”  sergeant  dis- 
appeared, only  to  reappear  in  the 
late  ’50s. 

Sergeants  and  corporals  of 
the  dragoons  (now  the  1st  Cavalry 
Regiment)  wore  their  large  sleeve- 
engulfing chevrons  point  down 
from  1833  until  the  Mexican  War. 

In  1847  other  NCOs  re- 
ceived chevrons.  First  sergeants 
wore  sergeant  stripes  with  three 
arcs  above  and  supply  sergeants 
wore  sergeant  chevrons  with  three 
straight  bars  added.  These  devices 
were  added  because  they  could 
easily  be  made  from  the  lace  then 
used  to  make  chevrons. 

At  this  time  all  chevrons 
were  changed  so  the  points  were 
up.  They  looked  much  like  today’s 
stripes  except  they  were  larger  and 


filled  the  entire  sleeve. 

In  1851  the  Army  directed 
the  stripes  to  be  turned  upside 
down  again.  Also,  stripes  were  to 
be  made  in  different  colors  for  each 
branch:  Infantry  wore  light  blue. 
Artillery  wore  red  and  so  forth. 
Generally,  these  were  the  stripes 
worn  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  fol- 
lowing Indian  Wars. 

In  1902  the  Army  decided 
that  the  chevrons  should  be  made 
smaller  so  NCOs  would  not  be 
easily  picked  out  as  targets  by 
snipers.  The  chevrons  were  made 
the  same  size  as  those  worn  on 
today’s  green  uniform. 

At  the  same  time,  the 
chevrons  were  again  turned  point 
up.  Official  records  list  no  reasons 
why  this  decision  was  made. 

After  the  Civil  War 
chevrons  also  indicated  the  job  of 
the  wearer.  Cooks,  company  sup- 
ply sergeants,  electricians,  wagon- 
ners,  hospital  corps  privates  and 
many  others  got  special  stripes. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  I 
the  Army  was  using  more  than  150 
different  chevrons.  These  included 
special  insignia  of  rank  for  firemen 
(the  men  who  shoveled  coal  into 
furnaces,  not  those  who  put  out 
fires)  and  six  different  grades  for 


chauffeurs.  In  addition,  each 
branch,  from  infantry  to  recruiting 
service,  had  different  chevrons  for 
privates  first  class.  A chevron  had 
come  to  stand  for  a job,  not  a pay 
grade. 

In  1920  Congress  changed 
that  system.  Ever  since,  the 
Army’s  enlisted  rank  insignia  have 
represented  pay  grades  rather  than 
jobs. 

Between  1920  and  1942  pri- 
vates and  PFCs  who  had  certain 
special  skills  were  authorized  addi- 
tional pay.  Some  of  these  PFCs 
wore  chevrons  with  from  one  to  six 
arcs  below,  creating  some  unusual 
PFC  stripes. 

The  lowest  extra  skill  grade 
chevron  was  a PFC  stripe  with  one 
arc  below,  just  like  the  E3  stripe 
of  today.  The  second  lowest  extra 
skill  chevron  had  two  arcs  below, 
and  so  on.  The  top-paid  PFC  had 
one  PFC  bar  with  six  arcs  below. 
With  each  extra  arc,  the  PFC  drew 
more  special  skill  pay.  In  some 
cases  these  specialists  drew  more 
pay  than  senior  NCOs. 

Old  favorites  die  hard, 
though.  Until  1920  each  specialist 
wore  a design  in  his  chevron  to 
show  his  particular  field  of  exper- 
tise. Many  men  continued  to  wear 


Left,  these  insignia  in  1910  identified 
Hospitai  Corps,  Signai  Corps  and  post 
commissary  sergeants.  Above,  dragoon 
corporai  of  Mexican  War  era. 
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Civil  War  ranks:  First  sergeant  of  infantry  and  first  lieutenant  of  engineers. 


these  insignia  after  1920.  They 
were  not  authorized,  but  uniform 
companies  made  and  sold  them  to 
the  soldiers. 

To  correct  this  situation, 
technicians  were  created  during 
World  War  II.  These  men  wore 
corporal,  sergeant  and  staff  ser- 
geant stripes  with  the  letter  “T.” 
In  1948,  chevrons — the  size  Army 
women  wear  today — were  intro- 
duced to  replace  the  technician  in- 
signia. They  came  in  two  different 
color  combinations  (gold  on  blue 
and  blue  on  gold)  to  indicate 
whether  a man  was  in  a combat  or 
noncombat  unit. 

The  smaller  chevrons  were 
to  be  the  first  step  in  reducing 
sleeve  insignia.  If  a senior  NCO 
wore  a large  1st  Cavalry  Division 
or  2d  Infantry  Division  patch,  hash 
marks  and  overseas  bars,  his 
sleeve  would  be  filled.  These  small 
chevrons  were  discarded  3 years 
later  when  the  concept  of  smaller 
insignia  was  abandoned. 

About  1950  it  was  proposed 
that  each  special  skill  group  get  its 
own  design.  Infantry  would  have 
rifles;  artillery,  cannons;  cooks,  a 
spoon;  and  so  on.  The  eagle  was 
proposed  for  specialists  of  no  set 
category.  The  designs  were  con- 
sidered attractive,  but  so  many 
special  chevrons  would  have 
caused  supply  problems.  As  a re- 
sult, the  eagle — originally  designed 


for  unassigned  special- 
ists— became  standard  for  all  spe- 
cialists. 

In  1955  the  current  concept 
of  specialist  patches  was  intro- 
duced. Since  there  were  only  seven 
pay  grades  rather  than  today’s 
nine,  the  E4  was  specialist  third 
class;  E5,  specialist  second  class; 
E6,  specialist  first  class;  and  the 
eagle  with  three  arcs  was  master 
specialist. 

When  the  grades  of  E8  and 
E9  were  created,  the  specialists 
were  retitled  as  they  are  today. 

In  the  early  1960s  special 
chevrons  were  again  created  for 
sergeants  major.  From  1847 
through  1920  sergeants  major  wore 
distinctive  chevrons.  In  fact,  from 
1901  until  1920,  battalion  level  ser- 
geants major  in  the  artillery  were 
called  sergeants  major  junior 
grade,  the  regimental  level  sergeant 
major  senior  grade.  These  two  dif- 
ferent NCOs  had  different 
chevrons.  So  today’s  sergeant 
major  and  command  sergeant 
major  have  a historical  precedent. 

So,  when  Uncle  Henry  asks 
if  a Spec  4 is  anything  like  a T-5, 
tell  him  this:  In  World  War  II  a 
technician  5th  grade  was  a special- 
ist who  drew  corporal’s  pay.  Today 
a specialist  E4  also  draws  a cor- 
poral’s pay.  The  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  stay  the 
same.  □ 


First  sergeant  of  Infantry,  Civil  War 


Ordnance 


1901 


Sergeant  first  class.  Signal  Corps,  1890s 
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ONE  OF  THE  scarlet  and  black  battle  streamers 
attached  to  the  Army  flag  staff  denotes  the  Seminole 
r Wars.  The  wars  are  a little-known  chapter  of  Army 
history. 

There  were  three  wars  fought  against  the 
’ Seminole  Indians  between  1817  and  1858.  They 
resulted  from  the  white  man’s  desire  to  settle  lands 
held  by  the  Indians  in  Georgia  and  Florida. 

: NOVEMBER  1977 


The  “First  Seminole  War”  began  in  1817  when 
the  U.S.  invaded  Spanish  Florida,  home  of  the 
Seminoles.  The  excuse  for  the  invasion  rested  on 
previous  border  incidents  and  the  fact  that  runaway 
slaves  were  taking  refuge  with  the  Indians. 

A force  of  2,000  soldiers,  led  by  General 
Andrew  Jackson,  killed  many  Indians,  seized 
runaway  slaves  and  ravaged  villages.  More 
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importantly,  the  invaders  captured  two  Spanish 
towns.  This  led  to  the  Spanish  ceding  the  Florida 
territory  to  the  United  States  in  1819. 

When  the  U.S.  forces  took  possession,  they 
found  the  best  farm  larids  occupied  by  the  Seminoles. 
The  Indians  raised  crops,  had  citrus  groves,  grazed 
horses  and  cattle,  kept  slaves  and  lived  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  the  Spanish  authorities. 

The  U.S.  Government  wanted  the  good  land 
for  white  settlers.  They  wanted  to  move  the  Indians 
into  the  wilderness  to  the  south.  This  desire  led  to 
the  treaty  of  Moultree  Creek,  signed  in  1823,  but  only 
after  five  important  chiefs  who  refused  to  sign  were 
allowed  to  keep  their  lands.  In  less  then  10  years  the 
government  and  the  settlers  wanted  this  land  as  well. 

The  Indians  were  called  to  a council  at  Paynes 
Landing.  The  Government  insisted  that  the  best  place 
for  the  Indians  was  the  vast  areas  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  (Oklahoma). 

The  selection  of  Oklahoma  was  partially  based 
on  the  origins  of  the  Seminole.  The  Seminole  were 
of  Creek  origin.  The  Western  Creek  were  on  a 
reservation  in  Oklahoma.  Other  members  of  the 
Creek  tribe  were  settled  in  Georgia.  It  was  from  this 
group  that  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  had  emigrated. 

The  treaty  of  Paynes  Landing  was  signed  in 
1832.  It  would  ultimately  lead  to  one  of  the  fiercest 
Indian  wars  in  American  history. 

The  treaty  provided  that  within  3 years  the 
tribe  would  surrender  its  Florida  lands  and  would 
move  “beyond  the  Mississippi.” 

As  harsh  as  these  terms  were,  they  were  made 
even  more  severe  by  the  provision  that  no  Negro 
would  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  tribe  west.  The 
no-Negro  decree  would  mean  the  breaking  up  of 
many  Seminole  families.  Seminoles  had  been  giving 
refuge  to  escaped  slaves  for  more  than  20  years  and 
many  Seminoles  had  intermarried  with  them. 

Many  members  of  the  tribe  opposed  the 
treaty.  Resistance  intensified  under  the  blossoming 
leadership  of  Osceola. 

Osceola,  a handsome  young  Indian  of  Creek 
and  possibly  European  ancestry,  was  not  a chief  but 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  Seminole  strongman.  He 
would  become  one  of  their  greatest  leaders. 

He  had  demonstrated  his  courage  and 
intelligence  as  a warrior  against  General  Jackson 
during  the  First  Seminole  War.  Osceola  openly 
expressed  contempt  for  the  1832  treaty  and  refused 
to  sign  it. 

The  Indians  didn’t  move.  To  break  the 
deadlock.  General  Wiley  Thompson,  chief  sponsor  of 
the  treaty,  called  together  a group  of  tribal  leaders 
in  1835  in  an  effort  to  get  unanimous  approval. 

While  most  of  the  chiefs  stood  silenty, 

Osceola  plunged  his  knife  into  the  paper,  declaring 
that  he  would  never  agree  to  the  treaty,  and  would 
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do  all  he  could  to  arouse  Seminole  resistance. 

Outraged,  Gen  Thompson  had  Osceola 
arrested,  put  in  irons,  and  imprisoned.  Pretending  he 
had  changed  his  mind  and  would  sign  the  treaty, 
Osceola  gained  his  freedom  and  began  his  resistance. 

Too  experienced  to  attempt  open  battle  with 
the  whites,  Osceola  began  a highly  successful 
guerrilla  war.  Women,  children  and  the  aged  of  the 
tribe  were  hidden  in  the  swamps  for  protection. 

His  success  caused  intensified  efforts  to 
capture  him.  On  Christmas  eve,  1835,  more  than  100 
U.S.  troops  set  out  from  Fort  King  looking  for 
Osceola.  Three  days  later  the  force  was  ambushed. 

All  but  three  of  the  party  were  killed.  Later,  Osceola 
completed  his  vengeance  for  Paynes  Landing  by 
killing  Gen  Thompson  and  four  other  officers. 

The  Christmas  battle  began  the  Second 
Seminole  War.  This  was  one  of  the  most  costly,  in 
terms  of  money  and  lives  lost,  of  any  of  the  Indian 
Wars.  The  U.S.  invested  $40  to  $60  million  and  lost 
about  2,000  men. 

During  the  7 years  of  fighting  (1835-1842),  the 
Army  and  the  Indians  played  a deadly  game  of  hide 
and  seek  in  the  swamps.  The  campaign  continued  but 
Osceola  remained  elusive. 

General  T.  S.  Jessup  called  a peace  conference 
in  May  1837.  The  conference  which  Gen  Jessup 
hoped  would  end  the  war  was  attended  by  Osceola 
and  about  3,000  Indians.  Jessup  was  sure  that  this 
conference  was  the  end — so  sure  that  he  had  24 
transports  ready  to  take  the  Seminoles  west.  Osceola 
got  word  of  Jessup’s  confidence.  The  following 
morning  every  Indian  was  gone. 

Gen  Jessup  in  his  frustration  was  highly 
impressed  by  the  wily  Seminole.  “No  Seminole 
proves  false  to  his  country  nor  has  a single  instance 
ever  occurred  of  a first-rate  warrior  having 
surrendered,”  wrote  Gen  Jessup. 

Years  of  battle  and  peacemaking  failed  to 
capture  Osceola.  Finally,  after  violating  a flag  of 
truce,  he  was  captured  by  Gen  Jessup.  Osceola  and 
a group  of  followers  were  imprisoned  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  Fla.  He  could  not  endure  captivity  and 
within  3 months,  in  January  1838,  Osceola  died. 

Resistance  declined  after  his  death;  however, 
it  continued  until  1842,  after  which  most  of  the 
Seminoles  agreed  to  go  west.  Some  360  Indians 
remained  in  Florida.  About  1,000  descendants  of 
these  brave  warriors  remain  in  Florida  today. 

The  final  war,  fought  from  1855-1858,  was  a 
renewed  effort  to  track  down  Seminoles  in  Florida. 

The  Army  effort  from  the  very  beginning  was 
doubtful  at  best.  They  were  fighting  a shrewd  leader 
and  people  who  were  at  home  in  the  swamps  and 
wilderness.  Thousands  of  Army  troops  and  millions 
of  dollars  were  no  match  for  about  1,200  warriors  and 
their  Negro  allies  defending  their  homes.  □ 
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SOLDIERS  FROM  FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.,  and 
college  students  from  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian 
College,  Laurinburg,  N.C.,  teamed  up  to  rescue  a 
centuries-old  Indian  dugout  canoe  from  a muddy 
grave. 

The  27-foot-long,  2,000-pound  cypress  log 
canoe  was  found  in  3 feet  of  mud  in  a drained  pond 
by  Dr.  David  A.  McLean,  an  archeology  professor 
at  St.  Andrews  College. 

The  Army  got  involved  when  the  professor 
and  his  students  tried  to  move  the  canoe. 

“We  couldn’t  get  a truck  to  it,  and  it  was  too 
heavy  to  pull  out  with  boats,”  says  Dr.  McLean. 

“We  managed  to  raise  it  to  the  surface  of  the  mud 
by  digging  around  the  canoe  and  stuffing  innertubes 
under  it.” 

Dr.  McLean  then  asked  Fort  Bragg  for 
assistance.  Through  the  Domestic  Action  Program, 
which  helps  local  communities  in  worthwhile 
projects,  the  Army  was  able  to  lend  a hand. 

The  129th  Aviation  Company  of  the  269th 
Aviation  Battalion  provided  the  helicopter  and  St. 
Andrews  bought  the  fuel.  The  U.S.  Army  Airborne, 
Communications  and  Electronics  Board  (ACEBD) 
supplied  an  expert  rigger  and  the  equipment 
necessary  to  rig  a sling  for  the  canoe. 

The  rigger.  Staff  Sergeant  Charles  P. 

Stalnaker,  of  the  Aerial  Test  Division  of  the  ACEBD, 
tests  new  types  of  air-lifting  methods.  He  found  that 
delicate  rigging  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  relic 
and  protect  it  from  breakage. 

The  canoe  was  rolled  onto  a makeshift 
platform  and  secured.  SSgt  Stalnaker  and  student 
helpers  rigged  a harness  around  the  platform,  then 
hooked  it  to  the  helicopter  hovering  overhead. 

On  the  first  try,  the  big  Huey,  piloted  by 
Captain  Gary  S.  Mulrooney,  groaned  and  complained 
but  failed  to  budge  the  relic. 

The  canoe  was  much  heavier  on  one  end  than 
the  other.  When  the  light  end  came  up,  the  heavy  end 
sank.  After  some  minor  adjustments  in  the  sling  and 
lightening  the  helicopter’s  load,  the  pilot  inched 
I forward  dragging  the  log  out  of  the  mud.  The  canoe 
; was  flown  to  the  Indian  Museum  of  the  Carolinas  in 

I PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  BILL  BRANLEY  It  aitignsd  to  the  Public  AHaIr*  Office, 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


Laurinburg  where  its  history  will  be  researched. 

“The  unusual  thing  about  the  canoe  is  that  it’s 
unfinished,”  says  Dr.  McLean.  “The  Indians 
apparently  got  about  halfway  done  when  one  of  the 
sides  broke  off.  It  could  date  from  the  early  1400s 
or  it  could  be  of  the  Colonial  period. 

“The  axe  marks  and  indications  that  the  log 
had  been  ‘fired’  (smoothed  with  fire  inside),  however, 
leads  me  to  believe  it  predates  the  first  white  settlers 
in  the  area.” 

For  Sgt  Stalnaker  and  the  crew  of  the  129th 
Aviation  Company,  the  project  presented  some 
challenging  problems.  It  gave  them  practical 
experience  in  their  jobs  while  helping  preserve  a little 
piece  of  history.  □ 
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THE  QUIET  tree-lined  streets  of  Porto 
Nuevo,  a suburb  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
came  alive  recently  as  residents  teamed 
with  members  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
166th  Support  Group  from  Fort  Buchan- 
an, on  a 2-day  community  action  project. 

The  reservists  corrected  a drainage 
problem  at  a school  complex  in  Porto 
Nuevo  and  helped  build  a baseball  dia- 
mond about  20  miles  away  in  Buena  Vista. 

While  the  reservists  fixed  the  drain- 
age problem  the  townspeople  repaired 
and  painted  the  school. 

At  Buena  Vista  the  soldiers  re- 
moved old  cars  and  cleared  the  site  so 
that  the  local  residents  could  mark  off  the 
playing  field. 

Correcting  the  drainage  problem 
required  moving  in  more  than  60  truck- 
loads  of  fill  and  top  soil  and  grading  it. 

Left,  children  in  Porto  Nuevo,  Puerto  Rico, 
“supervise”  Army  reservists  fixing  their  school 

yard.  Below,  the  happy  townspeople  kept 
the  workers  well  fed  during  the  2-day  project. 


A fiesta  atmosphere  prevailed.  Chil- 
dren and  adults  sang  as  they  dipped 
brushes  and  rollers  into  buckets  of  paint. 
Soon  they  transformed  the  drab  buildings 
into  gleaming  showplaces. 

Local  business  firms  donated  paint, 
tools,  lumber — plus  milk  and  bread. 
Housewives  set  up  a snackbar  and 
prepared  lunches  for  the  workers. 

Reservists  of  the  268th  and  432d 
Transportation  Companies  and  elements 
of  the  448th  Engineer  Battalion  worked  on 
the  project. 

While  the  work  progressed, 
members  of  the  369th  Station  Hospital  set 
up  a clinic  and  administered  blood  pres- 
sure tests  to  spectators  and  volunteer 
workers. 

By  Sunday  afternoon  the  work  was 
done.  Telltale  signs  of  the  labor  were  ev- 
erywhere as  children,  splattered  with  paint, 
beamed  with  excitement  over  their  work. 

For  members  of  the  166th  Support 
Group  it  had  been  a rewarding  and  pro- 
ductive 2 days.  □ 
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“Well,  when  does  your  horoscope  say 
would  be  a good  day  for  you  to  sweep 
out  the  barracks?” 


“Good?  You  should  see  him  knock  out 
peanut  butter  sandwiches!” 


Signs  Seen  Around  the  Army 

The  Trouble  with  Monday 

is  that  it’s  followed  by  Tuesday, 

Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 

We  guarantee  fast  service 

No  matter  how  long  it  takes. 

Any  work  promised  for  today 

Will  be  ready  tomorrow. 

Instant  Philosophies 

Many  of  us  are  more  capable  than  some  of 
us  . . . 

But  none  of  us  are  as  capable  as  all  of  us. 

Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  . . . 

— But  if  you  have  bread,  man, 
you  won’t  be  alone. 


"Clarence  just  can’t  wait  to  get  started.” 
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Eirnie 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Floyd  A.  Frost 


ERNIE  PYLE  was  a name  millions  knew — from 
the  foxhole  to  the  front  porch  back  home. 

He  was  a country  boy,  born  August  3,  1900 
on  a farm  outside  Dana,  Ind.  Ernie  grew  up  there 
and  went  to  Indiana  University  to  study  journalism. 
He  never  graduated,  but  became  a reporter  for  a 
small-town  newspaper. 

Ernie  worked  for  2 years  as  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  News.  In 
1935  he  found  his  niche  as  a syndicated  columnist. 
Ernie  was  loved  because  he  wrote  about  the  lives 
and  dreams  of  the  American  people. 

When  war  broke  out,  he  went  with  the 
troops  overseas. 

Ernie  was  a war  correspondent 
writing  about  what  he  hated,  around 
men  he  loved.  While  covering  North 
Africa,  Sicily  and  Europe,  his  great 
talent  touched  the  lives  around  him 
and  across  oceans.  He  had  a talent 
to  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
person  next  to  him,  be  it  private  or 
general. 

He  could  write  about  men  and  war 
so  vividly  that  his  millions  of  unseen 
readers  felt  the  conflict  through  his  words 

His  fellow  correspondents  envied 
his  contributions  to  the  overall  effort. 

John  Steinbeck  wrote,  “.  . . there 
is  the  war  of  homesick, 
weary,  funny,  violent, 
common  men  who  wash  their 
socks  in  their  helmets, 
complain  about  the 
food  . . . and  lug  them- 
selves through  as 
dirty  a business 
as  the  world  has 
ever  seen  and 


do  it  with  humor  and  dignity  and  courage — that  is 
Ernie  Pyle’s  war.  He  knows  it  as  well  as  anyone 
and  writes  about  it  better  than  anyone.” 

Ernie’s  columns  and  books  reflected  his 
hatred  of  war  and  his  deep  love  and  respect  for 
the  foot  soldier.  “I  love  the  infantry,”  he  wrote, 
“because  they  are  the  underdogs.  They  are  the 
mud-rain-frost-and-wind  boys.  They  have  no  com- 
forts, and  they  even  learn  to  live  without  the  ne- 
cessities. And  in  the  end  they  are  the  guys  that  wars 
can’t  be  won  without.” 

Ernie  travelled  for  awhile  with 
Company  E,  168th  Infantry  of 
the  34th  Division.  He  said 
of  their  commander:  I’ve 
never  seen  a man  prouder 
of  his  company  than 
Lieutenant  Sheehy, 
and  the  men  in  it 
were  proud  too  ...  a 
lot  of  people  have 
morale  confused  with  the 
desire  to  fight.  I 
don’t  know  of  one  sol- 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  FLOYD  A. 
FROST  (USAR)  Is  assigned  to  the  Of- 
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irj^  • dier  out  of  ten  thousand  who  wants 

XliA  H.X6  to  fight.  They  certainly  didn’t 
in  that  company.  The  old-timers  were  sick  to  death 
of  battle,  and  the  new  replacements  were  scared 
to  death  of  it.  And  yet  the  company  went  on  into 
battle  and  it  was  a proud  company.” 

On  an  Italian  campaign,  Ernie  stayed  with 
the  36th  Division.  One  soldier  wrote  home;  “Ernie 
knows  what  the  score  is.  He  was  sweating  out  the 
Jerry  shells  alongside  of  me  for  two  nights  . . . Old 
Ernie  is  a regular  guy  and  all  of  us  foot  soldiers 
have  a lot  of  respect  for  him.” 

On  rare  occasions,  Ernie  took  a breather  and 
went  to  the  rear  area.  Artist  George  Biddle  found 
him  on  one  of  these  respites.  He  did  a drawing  of 
him  and  said;  “He  puts  his  whole  life  into  his 
column — his  shy  love  of  human  beings,  his  ten- 
derness and  his  hard,  salty,  Indiana-farm  humor.” 
Mostly  Ernie  stayed  with  the  infantry.  To 
balance  the  scales  of  coverage  he  bunked  with  a 
bomber  crew.  He  did  visit  the  big  brass,  but  it  was 
seldom. 

General  officers  were  quick  to  realize  the 
far-reaching  morale  boost  Ernie  Pyle  gave  their 
troops.  “My  men  always  fought  better  when  Ernie 
was  around,”  General  Omar  Bradley  wrote.  Later 
he  said,  “I  have  known  no  finer  man,  no  better 
soldier;  . . . the  remembrance  of  his  compassion 
for  the  lot  of  our  soldiers  will  always  fix  him  among 
the  great  and  good  men  we  have  known.” 

Ernie  returned  stateside  to  relax.  A long 
breather  it  wasn’t.  He  had  only  done  half  the  job; 
he  had  to  cover  the  war  with  the  Pacific  troops. 


Ernie’s  friendliness 
touched  the  lives 
of  soldiers  on 
battlefronts, 
in  North  Africa, 
Europe  and  the 
Pacific. 


Off  again,  this  time  with  the  Navy,  he  saw  places 
like  Kwajalain,  Guam  and  Saipan. 

Mail  eventually  caught  up  with  him.  One  was 
a letter  from  a PEC  in  Europe.  “I  know  there  isn’t 
a guy  in  the  line  who  isn’t  glad  that  you’re  going 
to  be  warm  this  winter.” 

In  the  Pacific,  aboard  a ship,  Ernie  met  a 
fellow  correspondent — Bill  Baldwin.  Baldwin  was 
an  actor,  radio  and  television  announcer  for  the 
Charlie  McCarthy  and  Edgar  Bergen  show  and 
other  radio  and  TV  shows.  He  said  of  the  meeting. 
“I  met  Ernie  only  once.  We  were  just  sitting  around 
one  night  talking,  both  very  tired  but  trying  to  relax. 
We  talked  for  only  about  a half  hour,  and  after- 
ward I felt  I had  known  Ernie  all  my  life.  He  had 
that  friendliness  which  caught  hold  of  you  immedi- 
ately and  never  let  go.” 

On  April  I,  1945,  Marine  and  Army  units 
landed  on  Okinawa.  Ernie’s  Marine  company  sus- 
tained only  two  light  casualties. 

Then  the  Army’s  77th  Infantry  Division  was 
ordered  to  seize  the  offshore  islet,  le  Shima.  The 
assault  was  scheduled  for  April  16.  At  the  time 
Ernie  was  aboard  the  Navy’s  Panamint,  writing 
some  columns  and  cleaning  up  after  Okinawa. 

The  next  day  the  correspondents  went 
ashore  to  be  with  the  Army  troops.  After  a few 
hours  the  journalists  had  their  stories  and  returned 
to  their  ship.  But  Ernie  stayed  with  the  troops. 

The  next  day  Ernie  wanted  a last  look  before 
returning  to  the  ship.  He  had  assured  his  newspaper 
editor  that  he  was  writing  his  last  column.  He 
accompanied  the  commander  of  the  305th  Regiment 
to  locate  a forward  command  post. 

Suddenly,  as  their  jeep  moved  down  a well- 
travelled  road,  a machine  gun  opened  up.  The  jeep 
stopped  and  all  hit  the  ditches.  Another  burst  came 
from  the  same  gun — this  time  directly  at  them. 

Later  that  day  the  Associated  Press  sent  out 
a dispatch.  “le  Shima,  Ryukyus  Islands,  April  18 
(AP). — Ernie  Pyle,  war  correspondent,  beloved  by 
his  co-workers,  GIs  and  generals  alike,  was  killed 
by  a Japanese  machine-gun  bullet  . . .’’It  was  just 
6 days  after  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  death. 

President  Harry  Truman  announced  over 
radio  to  Americans  everywhere,  “The  nation  is 
quickly  saddened  again  by  the  death  of  Ernie  Pyle. 
No  man  in  this  war  has  so  well  told  the  story  of 
the  American  fighting  man  as  American  fighting 
men  wanted  it  told  ...” 

Ernie  was  buried  at  le  Shima.  His  grave  was 
marked  by  a crude  but  respectable  sign  signifying 
the  close  feelings  of  the  77th. 

Today  an  area  in  the  Pentagon  houses  the 
Hall  of  Correspondents,  displaying  portraits  of  ci- 
vilian war  correspondents  who  gave  their  lives 
covering  our  conflicts.  One  alcove  is  devoted  to  a 
man  behind  his  typewriter — Ernie  Pyle.  □ 
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TAX  RECORD 

• Now  that  state  taxes  are  being  withheld 
from  military  pay  for  some  states, . .soldiers 
should  be  especially  careful  about  keeping 
their  tax  records  straight . 

• Each  soldier  must  claim  a legal  residence. 
In  each  case , Form  W-4  (Employees  Withhold- 
ing Exemption  Certificate)  is  the  document 
which  lists  legal  residence  for  federal  and 
state  tax  withholding . 

• When  preparing  W-4  form , the  words 
"HOME  ADDRESS"  must  be  crossed  out. . . . 
Soldier's  "LEGAL  RESIDENCE"  is  placed  in 
this  block . 

• The  same  W-4  prepared  for  federal  tax 
will  be  used  for  state  tax  withholding .... 

In  case  of  conflicting  exemptions , a separate 
Form  W-4  should  be  submitted. . .to  show 
number  of  exemptions  claimed  for  state  in- 
come tax  purposes. 

• At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year , when  a 
soldier  retires , or  upon  separation  from  the 
Army. . .each  soldier  receives  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Form  W-2. . , .Form  contains 
year-to-date  income. , .federal  and  state  tax 
withheld. . ,FICA  wages  and  FICA  tax  for  the 
year . 

• The  form  comes  in  three  copies ....  Copy  B 
is  sent  in  with  your  federal  tax  return . . . Copy 
2 is  for  the  state  tax  return . . .and  Copy  C is 
for  the  soldier's  own  files. 

• Lost  W-2  Forms  can  cause  problems. . . . 
Soldiers  on  active  duty  should  ask  their  local 
finance  and  accounting  office  to  replace  or 
correct  W-2,  Retired  or  separated  soldiers 
should  contact:  Commander,  USAFAC,  ATTN: 
Dept.  40,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46249. 

• Information  on  1977  state  and  federal  tax 
returns  will  appear  in  January  1978,  edition 
of  SOLDIERS . 


FOR  NEW  SOLDIERS 

Each  month,  SOLDIERS  will  put  Items  of  Interest  for  new  soldiers  In  this 
column.  All  soldiers  Interested  In  what’s  happening  at  Army  training  activities 
are  Invited  to  read  and  contribute.  Action  photos  of  training,  and  useful  facts 
new  soldiers  should  know  are  welcome.  Address:  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria.  Va.,  22314,  ATTN:  NEW  SOLDIERS. 

U.S.  ARMY  FORCES  COMMAND 

• The  United  States  Army  Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM)  , the  free  world's  only  strategic 
land  forces  reserve,  is  the  largest  of  the  major 
commands  within  Department  of  the  Army.  Since 
activation  in  July  1973  its  major  thrust  has  been 
toward  Total  Army  readiness  of  its  soldiers  and 
units  to  win  in  combat . Active  and  Reserve 
Component  personnel  work  and  train  together  in 
FORSCOM  as  equal  partners. 

Members  of  the  FORSCOM  team  serve  at  22 
major  and  33  sub-installations  and  hundreds  of 
Army  Reserve  training  centers . 

In  addition  to  its  combat  training  mission , 
FORSCOM  prepares  and  executes  plans  for 
domestic  emergency  missions  during  peacetime 
and  general  war . 

FORSCOM's  present  commander  is  General 
Frederick  J . Kroesen . 

FORSCOM  DISTINCTIVE  UNIT  INSIGNIA 

• The  disc , horizontally  divided  into  blue , 
white  and  red  segments , derives  from  the 
FORSCOM  shoulder  sleeve  insignia. 

The  eagle  symbol  of 
freedom , is  referred  to  in 
the  command  motto, 

"FREEDOM'S  GUARDIAN." 

The  sword,  a symbol 
of  protection  and  guardian- 
ship , is  depicted  un- 
sheathed with  point  up , 
denoting  readiness  for 
combat . 

The  swords  in  the 
crest  signify  the  three  com- 
ponents of  the  Army: 

Active,  National  Guard  and 
Reserve . 
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CONSUMER  CORNER 


HYPOTHERMIA— EXPOSURE  TO  THE  COLO 


SYMPTOMS 

Exposure , more  properly  called  hypo- 
thermia, can  occur  when  wind,  low  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  combine  to  lower  skin  tem- 
perature . 

The  outside  temperature  needn't  be  below 
freezing  for  the  body  to  begin  losing  heat  faster 
than  it  can  be  generated . Blood  circulation 
becomes  restricted  so  that  not  enough  oxygen 
gets  to  the  brain . If  not  treated , this  condition 
can  lead  to  coma,  cardiorespiratory  failure  and 
death.  A person  can  actually  "freeze"  to  death 
at  temperatures  as  high  as  50  degrees. 

The  first  sign  of  hypothermia  is  shivering. 
The  body  is  attempting  to  generate  heat  by 
expanding  and  contracting  the  muscles . 

This  can  lead  to  slow , slurred  speech , 
followed  by  loss  of  memory  and  meaningless 
babbling . The  victim  may  have  the  feeling 
that  everything  is  great . 


TREATMENT 

Get  the  victim's  body  temperature  back  to 
normal  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  he's  conscious,  remove  his  wet  clothing, 
pat  the  skin  dry , put  him  in  a sleeping  bag . 
Give  him  something  warm  to  drink — but  never 
alcohol.  This  can  cause  more  heat  loss. 

If  the  victim  is  unconscious  or  body  tem- 
perature is  dropping  rapidly , external  heat  is 
necessary.  Normal  body  heat  is  the  best 
remedy . Survival  experts  recommend  the  vic- 
tim be  stripped  and  dried— then  placed  be- 
tween two  naked  persons  in  a sleeping  bag. 

Hypothermia  can  be  avoided.  Be  in  shape 
for  the  sport  you're  playing.  Avoid  drinking 
alcoholic  beverages  on  cold,  outdoor  trips. 
Take  along  a companion.  Wear  the  proper  dry 
clothing  and  carry  a survival  kit . It  might 
consist  only  of  chocolate  bars  and  a large 
plastic  bag  as  an  emergency  thermal  shield . 


WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  A BURN 


SYMPTOMS 

On  the  job  or  in  the  house , you  face  many 
hazards  that  can  burn  your  skin . There  are 
three  types  of  burns  you  could  get: 

First-degree  burn — Most  commonly  results 
from  sunburn.  Usually  redness  or  discolora- 
tion, mild  swelling  and  some  pain  will  occur. 
Healing  is  rapid. 

Second-degree  burn — Often  the  result  of 
scalding  by  liquid  or  quick , flash  explosion . 
Second-degree  burns  differ  from  first-  or 
third-degree  burns  because  they're  moist. 
Usually,  heat  has  penetrated  external  layers 
of  the  skin , which  appears  red  or  mottled . 
Blisters  may  appear.  There  is  swelling  for 
several  days — and  pain. 

Third-degree  burn — Frequently  results 
iVom  flame , electrical  or  chemical  burns . No 
pa  n may  occur  because  nerve  endings  have 
burned.  But  this  type  of  burn  is  serious,  in- 
volve g deep  tissue  destruction.  It  appears 
dry , white  or  charred . 


TREATMENT 

First-degree — Run  cold  water  over  the  burn 
for  about  10  minutes . Aspirin  or  an  analgesic 
spray  may  reduce  pain . Medical  treatment 
usually  isn't  necessary  unless  the  burn  covers 
a large  area  of  the  body . 

Second-degree — If  the  burn  is  on  the  face , 
foot  or  hand  or  covers  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  body , see  a doctor . There  is  potential  for 
infection  and , if  not  treated , it  could  turn  into 
a third-degree  burn. 

Submerge  or  soak  the  burn  in  cold  water . 

If  the  burn  covers  a large  area  of  the  body , 
wrap  victim  in  a wet  sheet  up  to  a half  hour . 

Don't  break  blisters  or  remove  shreds  of 
tissue  unless  blisters  are  very  large  and 
would  break  anyway. 

Third-degree — If  the  victim  is  burning , 
put  the  fire  out.  Either  dowse  him  with  water 
or  smother  the  flames  with  a blanket , rug  or 
something  similar.  Remove  smoldering  clothing. 

Get  the  victim  to  a doctor  IMMEDIATELY! 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


• Soldiers  whose  specialty  doesn't  yet  have 
a corresponding  Soldier's  Manual  can  satisfy 
their  curiosity  about  individual  MOS  hand- 
books at  installation  education  center, . . .When 
distribution  is  made  of  completed  Soldier's 
Manuals , copies  are  mailed  to  Army  Education 
Centers  worldwide. 

• Most  early-outs  are  out. . . .All  Army  per- 
sonnel , both  officer  and  enlisted , who  have 
incurred  service  obligation. . .to  include  pro- 
motion lock-ins . . . should  be  prepared  to 
serve  the  full  obligation  prior  to  separation . 
Stricter  attention  will  be  paid  to  provisions  of 
ARs  635-100,  -120  and  -200. 

• All  16  Active  Army  divisions  have  mobile 
computer-based  management  information 
systems, . . .Goal  was  reached  when  5th  Infantry 
Division  (Mech) , Fort  Polk,  La. , activated  its 
Combat  Service  Support  System  Computer. . . , 
System  gives  quicker  response. , .more  effective 
use  of  manpower , money  and  material . 

• Catch  a Shooting  Star . . . .CH47  Chinook 
helicopter  and  crew  from  11th  Aviation  Group 
(CBT)  , Schwaebisch  Hall,  Germany. . .deliver 
the  tail  section  of  a T-33  Shooting  Star  to  their 
home  base. . . .Because  of  the  load  size  the  car- 
go doors  of  the  Chinook  had  to  be  left  open . . . 
presenting  this  unusual  picture. 


A Timely  Summary  of  Facts,  Figures  and 
Policies  Pertaining  to  Our  Total  Army 

People  Policy.  On  a visit  to  Grafenwoehr,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  spoke 
to  troops  of  the  2d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment.  Among  his 
comments; 

“The  calling  of  the  military  professional  is  unlike  that  of 
the  scientist  or  the  lawyer  or  minister,  for  while  others  may  be 
asked  to  sacrifice  comfort  in  the  conduct  of  their  duties,  they 
are  not — as  you  are — asked  to  risk  their  lives,  if  necessary,  in 
the  defense  and  service  of  their  nation. 

“Military  service  is  public  service  in  its  highest  form.  No 
public  service  is  greater  than  that  which  you  perform,  and  none 
deserves  to  be  recognized  as  much  as  yours  is  recognized. 

“As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I am  determined  to  make  sure 
that  your  material  compensation  in  terms  of  pay  and  benefits 
is  adequate.  We  are  trying  to  make  military  compensation  more 
equitable,  without  necessarily  increasing  manpower  costs.  I am 
convinced  that  we  can  find  ways  to  do  so,  and  I am  committed 
to  do  so. 

“Through  a Presidential  blue  ribbon  panel,  we  will  exam- 
ine all  aspects  of  pay,  allowances,  benefits  and  retirement 
systems  to  ensure  their  adequacy.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  pay, 
quarters,  housing,  medical  care,  dependent  schools,  recrea- 
tional programs,  commissaries,  exchanges,  clubs  and  other 
support  activities  must  be  considered  together  and  must  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people.  Any  changes  we  make  must  be,  first 
of  all,  fair  and  equitable  to  the  service  members.  . . 

Civilian  Sick  Leave.  It’s  the  civilian  employee’s  insurance 
against  loss  of  income  in  case  of  extended  illness.  According 
to  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  civilian  employee 
accrues  sick  leave  at  the  rate  of  13  days  each  year,  the  equiva- 
lent of  2 weeks  and  3 days  working  time.  It  may  be  used  only 
in  event  of  personal  illness,  injury,  or  pregnancy  and  confine- 
ment; exposure  to  contagious  disease  under  certain  conditions; 
or  personal  medical,  dental  or  optical  examination  or  treatment. 
Employees  who  build  up  1,000  hours  of  unused  sick  leave  gain 
the  equivalent  of  25  weeks  or  more  of  full  pay  in  case  of 
prolonged  illness. 

Normally,  unused  sick  leave  may  be  transferred  to  an- 
other Civil  Service  job.  Upon  retirement,  it’s  added  to  the  indi- 
vidual’s years  of  service  in  computing  his  or  her  annuity. 

In  the  event  leave  is  exhausted  by  extended  ailments  or 
serious  disability,  the  employee  may  be  advanced  up  to  30  days 
of  sick  leave.  Then,  if  there  is  a prospect  the  individual  can 
eventually  return  to  duty,  the  agency  may  keep  the  employee 
on  the  rolls  without  pay  pending  return  to  work. 

Medical  Pioneer.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  in  1777,  Gen- 
eral George  Washington  ordered  the  inoculation  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  with  the  virus  of  unmodified  smallpox.  This  “vario- 
lation,” as  it  was  called,  marked  the  first  time  an  entire  army 
was  immunized  for  a contagious  disease.  As  a result,  smallpox 
never  again  caused  devastating  losses  like  those  suffered  dur- 
ing the  Quebec  campaign  and  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga 
in  the  first  2 years  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  37) 

Who’8  Who  Among  Presidents:  1.  Herbert  Hoover  2.  Richard  Nixon  3.  Grover 
Cleveland  4.  Calvin  Coolidge  5.  John  Kennedy  6.  Gerald  Ford  7.  Andrew  Johnson 
8.  Warren  Harding  9.  Dwight  Eisenhower  10.  Benjamin  Harrison  Challenger’s 
Corner:  Each  person  gets  one  whole  apple  Actually  there  are  three  people  at  the 
table;  one  is  a grandfather;  one  is  a father  (son  of  the  grandfather)  and  one  is  the 
younger  man’s  son.  Test  on  Track:  1.  M60  A1E1  Tank  2.  MBT  70  Tank  with  152mm 
gun  3.  M42  Al  “Duster”  with  twin  40mm  guns. 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  53,  54) 


• Senior  personnel  sergeants 
OWOS  75Z50)  in  grade  E8  are  now 
eligible  to  attend  the  Personnel 
Management  Officer  course. . .at 
U.S  . Army  Administration  Center, 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison , Ind .... 
For  application  information  write: 
MILPERCEN,  ATTN:  DAPC-EPM-P, 
2461  Eisenhower  Ave. , 

Alexandria,  Va.  22331  (Autovon 
221-8300) . 

• Ranger  training  now  available 
only  for  officers  commissioned  in 
the  Combat  Arms,  Engineers  and 
Signal  Corps. . .officers  scheduled 
for  Ranger  assignment. . .and 
ROTC  and  USMA  cadets  who  vol- 
unteer . . . .Individuals  must  also 
be  eligible  for  assignment  to  Cate- 
gory I (combat  or  close-combat- 
support)  units  or  duty  associated 
with  direct  combat  role. . . .Policy 
specifically  excludes  female 
officers  and  cadets. 


IF  YOU  MEASURE  UP 

The  3d  U.S.  Infantry  (The  Old  Guard)  is  looking  for  top 
quality  soldiers. . .for  assignment  as  members  of  Army's  official 
ceremony  unit. . . .Members  of  The  Old  Guard  are  trained  for 
ceremonial  duties  as  well  as  infantry  and  security  missions  in 
the  nation's  capital. . . .To  qualify,  individual  must. . .be  at  least 
5'  10"  and  not  more  than  6'  4"  tall. . .have  high  school  diploma  or 
equivalent. . .score  100  or  more  on  appropriate  ASVAB  . . . .Appli- 
cant also  must  have  at  least  16  months  remaining  active  duty  and 
good  potential  for  White  House  duty  access  security  clearance. 

. . .For  more  information  contact:  HQ,  3d  U.S.  Infantry,  ATTN: 
Public  Relations  Office,  Fort  Myer,  Va. , 22211  (Autovon:  222- 
2731 /391 

TRANSPORTATION  TIPS 

When  shipping  privately  owned  firearms , transportation 
officials  advise  the  individual  to  insure  an  accurate  inventory  is 
taken  by  carrier  or  warehouseman. . . .It  should  reflect  make, 
model,  caliber  or  guage  and  serial  number. . . .Weapons  should 
also  be  partially  disassembled  if  possible. . . .Small  items  such  as 
the  bolt , trigger  mechanism  should  be  shipped  separately . 

All  Military  Traffic  Management  Command  processing  termi- 
nals in  CONUS  now  have  catalytic  converter  servicing  facilities. 

. . .Servicing  is  done  at  or  near  the  terminal  for  vehicles  being 
shipped  to  and  from  overseas  locations. . . .Check  with  your 
transportation  officer  for  details . 


• M-48  Tank  and  crew  from  the  Oregon 
National  Guard , left , take  part  in  Exercise 
Brave  Shield  XVI. . .The  3d  Squadron,  116th 
Armored  Cavalry  showed  in  the  Mojave  Desert 
exercise  that  Guard  armored  cavalry  units 
could  carry  out  assigned  missions  after  airlift 
into  an  extreme  desert  environment . 

• Some  Army  National  Guard  units  will 
undergo  3 weeks  of  annual  training  next 
year . . .instead  of  the  Usual  2 weeks . . . .Three 
week  program  is  designed  to  boost  combat 
readiness. . . .Guard  units  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram are  among  those  which  have  short  de- 
ployment times. . .and  those  involved  in 
"roundout"  programs. . . ."Roundout"  forces 
train  with  their  Active  Army  counterparts  and 
would  actually  become  a part  of  the  active  unit 
upon  mobilization . 
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• New  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
rises  behind  old  facility  in  Washington , D .C  . 

. . .Building  dedicated  in  September.  . .will  be 
treating  some  outpatients  in  December. . .and 
will  be  fully  operational  sometime  next  year . 


• Total  Army  (Active,  National  Guard,  Re- 
serve) will  include  more  than  100,000  women. 
Personnel  projections  released  by  Department 
of  Army  indicated  100,000  mark  will  be  passed 
by  October  1,  1978. . . .This  is  a 20  per  cent 
increase  over  current  strength  levels  of  nearly 
84,000. . . .Projection  includes  57,889  Active 
Army,  16,155  Army  National  Guard  and  26,350 
in  the  Army  Reserve. . . .Five  year  projection 
for  women  in  Total  Army  Force  structure  is 
155,000 — nearly  double  present  levels. 


• SP5  Carla  Murphy  and  SP4 
Pamela  Kabzinski,  right,  set 
up  a landing  control  van  at 
the  field  headquarters , 3d 
Infantry  Division  in  Germany 

during  REFORGER  77 

Assigned  to  14th  Aviation 
Unit  (Air  Traffic  Control)  . . . 
both  took  part  in  MAX-WAC 
test  to  evaluate  impact  of 
women  soldiers  on  units  dur- 
ing field  training  under  com- 
bat conditions . 

• New  medal  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  Coast  Guard  has 
been  established. . ."for 
meritorious  participation  in  a 
military  act  or  operation  of  a 
humanitarian  nature. ..." 
Called  the  Humanitarian 
Service  Medal,  it  will  rank 
after  Vietnam  Service  Medal. . . 
or  as  the  last  medal  in  prece- 
dence of  service  medals. 
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• Sprechen  sie  Deutsch.  . .? 
CONUS-based  soldiers  and 
their  families  on  orders  for 
assignment  to  Germany  may 
now  enroll  in  a no-cost 
language  and  culture  famil- 
iarization course. . . ."Head- 
start  German"  is  a 40-hour 
printed  and  taped  program 
designed  for  self  or  group 
study.  . .to  better  prepare 
participants  for  their  new 
assignment.  . . .For  additional 
information  check  with  your 
local  education  center . 

• Construction  of  new  com- 
missaries at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.  , 
Fort  McClellan  and  Redstone 
Arsenal , Ala . , scheduled  to 
begin  this  fiscal  year.  . . .Com- 
missaries in  Taegu,  Korea, 
and  Aschaffenburg,  Germany, 
scheduled  for  renovation 
during  the  same  period. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  53,  54,  56) 


• Who  are  these  masked  men?  Members  of 
11th  Transportation  Battalion,  Fort  Eustis, 

Va. , run  a mile  wearing  M-17  protective 
masks. . . .Run  is  part  of  unit's  chemical 
training. . .proving  they  can  perform  duties 
while  wearing  the  mask . 

• Joint  Travel  Regulations  now  permit  former 
dependents  of  divorced  servicemen. . .who,  for 
good  reason,  remained  overseas  after  sponsor 
departed. . .to  return  to  United  States  at 
government  expense. . . .Travel  must  be  done 
no  later  than  6 months  after  sponsor  departs . . . 
or  1 year  after  effective  date  of  final  decree  of 
divorce  or  annulment. . .whichever  comes 
first. ..  .Change  294,  Volume  1,  JTR,  effective 
August  1 , 1977 . 


Officer  Dream  Sheets 

Officers  approaching  PCS  . . .who  desire  a particular 
assignment. . .should  submit  preference  statement  (DA  Form  483) 
9 months  in  advance  of  transfer  date. . . .Add  1 month  for  assign- 
ment request  that  requires  forwarding  through  channels. . . . 
Officers  encouraged  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  career  divisions 
. . .to  stay  attuned  to  Army  requirements  and  individual  profes- 
sional development  needs . 

Health  Career  Fields 

Soldiers  who  want  careers  in  health-related  professions 
after  leaving  Army. . .can  get  help  from  Project  MEDIHC 
(Military  Experience  Directed  Into  Health  Careers) . . . .Program 
provides  free  counseling,  job  placement  and  information  on 
further  training  in  health  careers. . . .MEDIHC  open  to  individuals 
about  to  leave  Army  and  to  veterans ....  Contact  local  education 
center  for  more  information . 

Chemical  Defense 

Soldiers  in  Europe  are  being  issued  protective  mask  filters , 
protective  clothing,  improved  antidotes,  decontamination  and 
detection  kits. . .and  other  chemical  warfare  gear . . . .New  pro- 
tective equipment  will  be  issued  to  all  active  duty  soldiers  by 
end  of  FY  78 . . . .Reserve  and  Guard  units  will  follow . 


• Following  changes  have 
taken  place  in  state  deadlines 
for  application  for  bonuses  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  and 
service  members:  Connecti- 
cut, July  1,  1978 ..  .Illinois , 
extended  indefinitely . . . 
Louisiana,  March  28,  1978... 
Massachusetts , no  date  set . . . 
Michigan,  June  30,  1980. . . 
Ohio,  January  1,  1978. . .North 
Dakota,  December  31,  1978... 
Rhode  Island,  September  30, 
1977 . . .Vermont , no  date  set . 

• Senior  NCOs  at  finance 
offices  in  CONUS,  Hawaii  and 
Europe  are  now  serving  as 
deputy  finance  officers .... 
Appointments  previously 
restricted  to  commissioned  offi- 
cers, warrant  officers  or 
Department  of  the  Army 
civilians . Policy  change  will 
show  up  in  AR  37-103. 
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ADOPT  AEROBICS 

As  chief  of  professional  services 
for  the  99th  Combat  Support  Hospital 
in  Lancaster,  Pa . , I have  been  in- 
volved in  programs  directed  at 
weight  control  and  physical  fitness 
for  members  of  our  unit. 

I was  delighted  to  read  the  excel- 
lent articles  in  the  September 
SOLDIERS  on  both  of  these  subjects. 

I was  particularly  pleased  to  see 
reference  made  to  the  work  of  and 
books  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Cooper  on 
aerobics.  My  fond  hope  would  be 
that  the  Army  sees  fit  to  join  our 
sister  forces,  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force,  in  adopting  aerobics  as  a 
part  of  physical  fitness. 

Once  more,  thanks  for  articles 
which  have  helped  to  make  my  job 
easier . 

Thaddeus  Zajdowicz,  M.D. 

Capt,  MC,  USAR 

Kutztown,  Pa. 

PT  DANGER 

"Physical  Fitness"  by  Captain 
Dennis  Kowal  (September  SOL- 
DIERS) was  outstanding,  address- 
ing the  subject  of  PT  in  a way  that 
every  commander  should  pay  close 
attention  to. 

Some  things  about  the  article, 
however,  worried  me.  The  aero- 
bics charts  and  the  data  on  aerobic 
fitness  seem  to  be  the  work  of  the 
USARIEM.  I've  always  thought 
that  pioneer  work  in  aerobics,  to 
include  development  of  the  charts 
used  in  the  article,  was  done  by 
Dr.  Kenneth  Cooper,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Another  point  is  that  nowhere  in 
the  article  does  Capt  Kowal  men- 
tion the  need  for  people  of  any  age 
to  get  a complete  physical  before 
starting  an  exercise  program. 

Most  physicians  I've  talked  to 
agree  this  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
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No  one  will  argue  against  the 
need  for  a physically  fit  Army,  but 
the  danger  of  an  ill-conceived  PT 
program  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Maj  Charles  Ray 
Fort  Bragg,  N .C . 

Captain  Kowal  responds:  "We 

used  the  chart  formats  developed 
by  Dr.  Cooper;  however,  we  modi- 
fied them  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Army.  All  the  data  appearing  in 
the  charts  were  developed  by 
USARIEM." 

As  for  everyone  being  required 
to  take  a complete  physical,  Capt 
Kowal  and  his  colleagues  at 
USARIEM  believe  that  ". . .if  a 
soldier  is  under  35,  has  had 
periodic  check-ups , has  maintained 
minimal  Army  standards  of  physi- 
cal fitness  and  has  no  history  of 
serious  ailments,  then  he  or  she 
should  be  able  to  handle  a well- 
planned  PT  program  without  under- 
going a complete  physical. 

"Soldiers  over  35,  with  a seden- 
tary job  or  a health  problem  (such 
as  obesity) , are  strongly  advised  to 
have  a complete  physical,  including 
the  stress  test  electrocardiogram  . " 

DIET  DEFINED 

In  "Your  Weight — How  Do  You 
Manage  It?"  (September  SOLDIERS) 
your  use  of  the  terms  "medical  serv- 
ice specialist,"  "health  service 
specialist"  and  "experts  in  the  Army 
Food  Service,  Medical  Corps  and 
Medical  Service"  is  both  confusing 
and  inaccurate. 

Army  dietitians  are  members  of 
the  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 
(AMSC),  not  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  (MSC),  which  is  made  up  of 
officers  with  biomedical  specialties 
other  than  dietetics,  occupational 
and  physical  therapy. 


Also,  soldiers  should  know  that 
Army  dietitians  are  not  authorized 
to  prescribe  diets  or  hand  out  any 
diet  information,  especially  weight 
reduction  diet  plans,  without  a 
specific  written  diet  order  or  refer- 
ral from  a doctor,  physician  assis- 
tant (PA)  or  nurse  clinician. 

So  if  a soldier  wants  a planned 
weight  reduction  diet,  he  should 
see  a doctor  or  PA  at  his  medical 
clinic  for  a written  referral  to  the 
dietitian  for  the  diet. 

I'd  like  to  add  that  the  article  by 
SSgt  Savard  was  excellent!  He 
tells  it  like  it  is--l  only  wish  all  my 
patients  could  read  his  article  and 
take  heed . 

Capt  Donna  L.  Wong 
Clinic  Dietitian 
TriplerAMC,  Hawaii 

FAMILY  SERVICES  ERROR 

Unless  there's  been  a drastic 
change  since  I left  Korea,  your  Sep- 
tember "What's  New"  item,  "Family 
Services  Available"  is  in  error. 

At  that  time  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining whether  a dependent  is  eligi- 
ble for  a ration  plate  was  whether 
or  not  they  were  command  sponsored. 

SOLDIERS  should  validate  infor- 
mation prior  to  printing . Readers 
who  are  on  their  way  to  Korea  may 
well  have  a rude  awakening. 

SFC  Norman  T.  Long 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

You're  right.  The  article  was  mis- 
leading in  that  we  failed  to  point  out 
it  applied  only  to  families  in  Europe. 

FACE  IT 

Reference  the  letter,  "COED  OCS: 
Bamboozle"  (September  SOLDIERS)  . 
Captain  L.D.  Croft  seems  to  think 
that  the  only  occupations  fit  for 
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women  in  the  Army  are  clerical  and 
nursing . 

Capt  Croft  will  have  to  "face  it" 
himself.  This  i£  the  real  world 
we're  in — the  "we"  including  both 
men  and  women.  With  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  consisting 
of  more  than  50  percent  women,  I 
say  it's  about  time  that  more  fields 
were  opened  to  women — both  civil- 
ian and  military. 

So,  Capt  Croft,  it's  time  for  you 
and  other  men  with  ideas  like  yours 
to  realize  that  women  have  finally 
come  out  to  take  their  own  places. 
From  now  on  they'll  be  standing 
side  by  side  with  their  male  counter- 
parts. And  this  won't  be  on  a com- 
petitive level,  but  on  a level  of 
working  together  to  realize  each 
person's  best  qualities  and  to  make 
the  U.S.  Army  and  this  country  as 
good  as  they  can  possibly  be. 

PFC  Karen  M.  Collins 

APO  New  York 
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"What  kind  of  wine  goes  best  with 
C-Rations?” 

OUT  OF  THE  DARK  AGES 

I'm  dismayed  that  SOLDIERS  would 
print  a statement  so  obviously 


prejudiced  as  that  of  Captain  L.D. 
Croft's . 

In  answer  to  Capt  Croft,  he'd  best 
check  his  statistics  and  come  out  of 
the  Dark  Ages!  There  are  now  over 
50,000  women  in  the  Army  doing  a 
wide  variety  of  jobs.  The  Army  is 
saving  money  by  introducing  women 
into  most  fields.  This  allows  the 
Army  to  select  the  best  qualified 
from  all  who  volunteer,  instead  of 
having  to  select  personnel  from  just 
part  of  the  total  population. 

In  today's  Army  men  and  women  of 
all  ranks  are  working  together--to 
accomplish  the  unit's  mission. 

Capt  Susan  P.  Cheney 
APO  San  Francisco 

"Feedback"  is  mainly  concerned 
with  amplifying  and  correcting  pre- 
viously published  materials.  In  the 
process,  reader  comments  may  also 
reflect  a particular  point  of  view. 
Such  opinions  may  not  be  those  of 
the  editorial  staff  or  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  but  "Feedback"  does 
provide  a sounding  board  for  the 
free  expression  of  ideas. 

POINT  OF  LAW 

September  SOLDIERS,  page  53, 
refers  to  nonjudicial  punishment 
under  Article  15,  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  (UCMJ)  . The 
second  paragraph  of  that  item 
states:  "The  commander  cannot 

give  a soldier  an  Article  15  unless 
the  soldier  agrees."  This  is  not  a 
correct  statement  of  the  law. 

Article  15,  UCMJ,  states  that 
nonjudicial  punishment  may  not  be 
imposed  if  the  member  demands  trial 
by  court-martial  instead.  The  sol- 
dier's option  is  deciding  "whether 
or  not  he  will  demand  trial,"  and 
not  whether  he  will  "accept"  or 
"refuse"  nonjudicial  procedures. 


This  distinction  is  important  to 
the  soldier.  If  he  does  not  demand 
a trial  by  court-martial  within  a 
specified  time,  his  commander  may 
proceed  with  the  Article  15. 

Thus,  contrary  to  your  article,  it 
does  not  matter  if  the  soldier 
"agrees"  to  the  Article  15.  Unless 
he  demands  trial  by  court-martial 
instead,  he  may  still  face  Article  15 
proceedings . 

Maj  Paul  Weinberg 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

SQT  ELIGIBILITY 

In  August  SOLDIERS,  page  53, 
"For  New  Soldiers"  states  that  the 
time-in-service  requirement  for 
SQT  eligibility  is  1 year. 

Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlet 
No.  95B2177H/95B3177H  gives  a 
time-in-service  requirement  of  17 
months. 

It's  evident  that  either  your  arti- 
cle or  the  DA  Pam  is  wrong . Since 
SQT  is  an  extremely  important  sub- 
ject to  me  and  all  soldiers  in  today's 
Army,  could  you  resolve  this  dis- 
crepancy and  pass  on  the  right  in- 
formation to  all  soldiers? 

SSgt  Roberto  A.  Delgado 
APO  New  York 

Our  article  is  correct.  The  mini- 
mum time -in -service  requirement 
for  SQT  is  I year.  SQT  publications 
are  currently  being  reviewed,  and 
necessary  corrections  are  going  out 
to  the  field. 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers’  views. 
Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We’ll  withhold  your 
name  if  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we’ll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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"Oh,  there’s  no  place  like 
home  for  the  holidays  ...” 

If  you're  one  of  the  people 
who  digs  that  old  Perry  Como 
standard,  chances  are  you’re  plan- 
ning some  pretty  heavy  traveling 
about  this  time  of  year. 


If  your  travel  plans  include 
the  use  of  Space  Available  air 
travel,  courtesy  of  the  Military 
Airlift  Command  (MAC),  there  are 
a few  things  you  ought  to  know. 

Contrary  to  what  a lot  of 
folks  may  think,  Space-A  travel  is 


no  longer  entirely  free.  Space-A 
flights  within  the  United  States  are 
free;  however,  overseas  flights 
now  cost  a little  money. 

Space-A  travel  is  limited  to 
that  space  left  after  all  official  duty 
travelers  have  seats  on  aircraft 


operated  by  MAC  or  other  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DoD)  agencies. 

Space  Available  is  on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis  according 
to  categories  stated  in  DoD  Regu- 
lation 4515.13R.  Space-A  cate- 
gories are  (1)  dependents  and  DoD 


civilians  on  emergency  leave,  (2) 
military  personnel  on  active  duty  in 
a leave  or  pass  status,  (3)  depend- 
ent students  and  (4)  unaccom- 
panied retired  military  personnel. 

A recent  change  in  the  DoD 
regulation  entitles  Army  reservists, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to 
travel  Space-A  as  Category  4 pas- 
sengers within  CONUS  and  be- 
tween CONUS  and  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Guam.  They  must  have 
a valid  DD  Form  2A  (red)  Reserve 
ID  card  and  a DD  Form  1853  (Re- 
serve Application  for  Air  Travel) 
completed  and  signed  by  the  re- 
serve unit  commander  prior  to 
boarding.  This  privilege  is  not  ex- 
tended to  dependents  of  reservists. 

If  you’re  an  active  duty  sol- 
dier below  the  rank  of  colonel  and 
you  want  to  fly  Space-A,  you  must 
go  in  person  to  the  appropriate 
MAC  terminal  (see  page  8)  no  more 
than  14  days  in  advance  of  the  day 
you  want  to  leave.  They’ll  give  you 
a MAC  Form  53  (Application  for 
Air  Travel)  stamped  with  the  time 
and  date  you  made  your  request. 
That’s  how  they  tell  who’s  first  on 
the  list.  The  application  will  be 
valid  for  14  days  from  the  date  of 
sign-in.  If  you  don’t  get  a flight 
within  those  14  days  then  you  must 
fill  out  a new  application. 

Colonels  and  above  may 
apply  in  person  or  by  letter  30  days 
in  advance.  This  also  applies  to 
former  Chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  well  as  former 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Retired  colonels  and  above 
having  unfunded  invitational  travel 
orders  may  also  submit  Space-A 
requests  30  days  in  advance. 

Space-A  travelers  who  are 
military  personnel  on  active  duty 
must  travel  in  uniform.  According 
to  MAC  officials,  civilian  Space-A 
passengers  are  expected  to  be 
“under  no  circumstances  . . . ma- 
lodorous, barefoot,  or  wearing  tat- 
tered, dirty,  or  revealing  clothing  or 
underclothing  as  outer  garments.’’ 

Haircut  regulations  are 
strictly  enforced  at  MAC  terminals. 
Although  civilian  MAC  passengers 
aren’t  subject  to  the  same  regula- 
tions as  active  duty  personnel. 


they’re  still  expected  to  present 
a neat  appearance.  Hair  and  beards 
must  be  cleaned  and  trimmed. 

Active  duty  types  may  fly 
in  civilian  clothing  only  if  their 
orders  say  they  can  or  if  the  Foreign 
Clearance  Guide  requires  civilian 
clothing  at  their  destination. 

Space-A  passengers  must 
properly  tag  their  baggage  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner. 
Baggage  identification  tags  are 
available  at  the  passenger  service 
counter  in  all  MAC  terminals. 

Normal  baggage  allowance 
is  66  pounds,  so  travel  light.  If  you 
happen  to  pick  up  a seat  on  a T-39 
(a  small  jet),  you’re  only  allowed 
to  take  30  pounds  of  luggage 
aboard.  Traveling  light  is  a key 
Space-A  rule. 

Some  of  the  things  you  can’t 
put  in  your  luggage:  flammables, 
explosives,  caustic  materials  and 
weapons  (unless  authorized). 

The  number  of  non-sched- 
uled  transient  flights  vary  from  day 
to  day  at  most  MAC  installations. 
You  can  get  information  on  most 
of  these  flights  by  calling  the  Pas- 
senger Service  desk  early  in  the 
morning — usually  after  5 a.m. 

You  must  be  present  at  least 
2 hours  before  flight  time  to  get 
a Space-A  seat.  If  you  arrive  late 
your  name  may  be  dropped  to  the 
bottom  of  the  list  regardless  of  the 
time  and  date  stamped  on  the  Form 
53.  Be  on  time! 

MAC  officials  at  the  airport 
will  announce  over  the  public 
address  system  when  seats  are 
released  for  Space-A  travelers. 

Passengers  traveling  over- 
seas follow  the  same  procedure  as 
CONUS  travelers.  But,  Space-A 
passengers  are  now  charged  a $10 
fee  when  they  register  for  overseas 
flights  (Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Canal 
Zone  and  U.S.  Possessions  are 
considered  overseas).  This  charge 
doesn’t  apply  to  terminals  handling 
less  than  1,000  Space-A  travelers 
a year. 

The  fee  is  a one-time  only 
charge  for  a one-way  trip.  As  long 
as  the  passenger  continues  toward 
the  original  destination,  he  or  she 
won’t  be  required  to  make  pay- 
ments at  any  stops  on  the  way. 
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An  additional  $10  would  be  charged 
if  the  passenger  decided  to  layover 
or  change  the  original  destination. 

No  additional  fee  is  charged 
if  the  passenger  is  “bumped”  or 
if  the  flight  is  diverted  from  the 
original  destination. 

Space-A  travelers  going 
overseas  must  also  pay  a $3  head 
tax  if  their  flight  is  on  a commercial 
aircraft  under  contract  to  MAC. 
This  charge  doesn’t  apply  if  you 
fly  on  a military  aircraft. 

That’s  a possible  $13  it  could 
cost  you  to  fly  overseas  on  Space-A 
one-way.  But  that’s  not  all. 

Let’s  say  you  don’t  get  all 
the  way  to  your  planned  destination 
and  you  decide  to  go  somewhere 
else  instead.  You’ll  have  to  fork 
over  another  ten  bucks  to  make 
the  change.  Suddenly  the  $13  has 
jumped  to  $23. 

Let’s  assume  you  can’t  catch 
a direct  flight  but  you  can  catch 
one  that’ll  take  you  a big  chunk 
of  the  way.  You  might  need  some 
more  bucks  to  go  commercial. 

If  a Space-A  candidate  de- 
siring to  travel  overseas  hasn’t  been 
offered  a flight  within  the  14-day 
period,  he  may  return  before  mid- 
night of  the  14th  day  and  have  his 
Form  53  restamped.  That  way  he 
won’t  lose  his  place  on  the  register. 
He  may  revalidate  three  times. 

All  overseas  Space-A  trav- 
elers are  required  to  have  a current 
ID  card,  valid  leave  orders, 
passport  and  visas  (if  applicable), 
and  a current  shot  record  in  their 
possession.  Check  with  your 
transportation  office  to  see  whether 
you’ll  need  a passport  and  visas. 

The  most  obvious  thing  the 
Space-A  traveler  needs  is  time.  The 
time  you’ll  need  for  traveling 


depends  on  your  category. 

SOLDIERS  spoke  with  a 
number  of  Space-A  travelers  about 
that  point. 

“I’m  a retired  Air  Force 
master  sergeant,”  volunteered  a 
gentleman  sitting  in  the  lobby  of 
the  MAC  Terminal  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  near  Washington,  D.C. 
“Everybody  in  the  world  has  a 
higher  priority  on  these  Space-A 
seats  than  me!”  he  snorted.  “An 
El  on  ordinary  leave  gets  a seat  be- 
fore I do.  These  young  fellas  get  on 
a plane  ahead  of  us  old  soldiers.” 
“The  reason  for  that,” 
spoke  up  an  Army  staff  sergeant 
sitting  nearby,  “is  because  you 
retired  guys  have  all  the  time  in 
the  world  to  travel.  Us  folks  on 
active  duty  are  more  limited  as  to 
when  and  where  we  can  travel.  I 
think  it’s  a fair  policy.” 

Specialist  5 Dave  Morse  says 
he  uses  Space-A  often  as  an  eco- 
nomical means  to  travel. 

“Once  I flew  from  Seoul, 
Korea,  to  Japan  and  eventually  on 
to  Bangkok,”  he  says.  “I  had  20 
days  of  leave  and  I spent  seven 
of  them  catching  Space-A  flights 
to  get  me  where  I was  going.  It 
wasn’t  exactly  like  flying  commer- 
cial in  that  you  could  never  count 
on  having  a seat  for  sure.  Still, 
I saved  a chunk  of  dough!” 

“If  you’re  going  to  fly  with 
a dependent  via  Space-A,”  reports 
Specialist  5 Mike  Turner,  “you 
have  to  keep  in  mind  that  you’ll 
need  two  seats  instead  of  one.  You 
have  to  allow  for  twice  as  much 
time  when  flying  with  dependents.” 
MAC  officials  define  Space- 
A transportation  as  a privilege 
authorized  by  the  DoD  regulation. 
“As  directed,  MAC’s  first 


responsibility  is  to  support  the 
movement  of  official  Department 
of  Defense  traffic  . . . Space  avail- 
able travelers  may  only  be  accom- 
modated in  that  space  which  is  not 
required  for  the  movement  of  offi- 
cial duty  passengers  and  cargo,” 
according  to  the  regulation. 

The  regulation  states  that 
MAC  cannot  guarantee  seats  to 
Space-A  travelers.  Seats  can  be 
offered  only  after  all  duty  passen- 
gers have  been  accommo- 
dated— and  that  includes  all  late 
arrivals  and  walk-in  passengers 
traveling  in  a duty  status. 

Once  these  folks  have  been 
given  seats,  Space-A  travelers  get 
the  rest.  MAC  personnel  will  try 
to  be  helpful,  but  remember  that 
information  about  extra  seats 
usually  isn’t  available  until  a half 
to  2 hours  before  departure. 

Keep  in  mind,  if  you’re 
making  plans  to  travel  Space-A 
over  the  holiday  season,  a lot  of 
people  and  cargo  (Christmas  mail 
and  the  like)  move  by  MAC. 

Make  plans  well  in  advance 
of  your  estimated  departure  date. 
It’s  probably  a good  idea  to  have 
one  or  two  alternate  routes  in  mind 
if  you  can’t  get  out  on  the  preferred 
flight.  And  remember,  don’t  show 
up  at  a MAC  terminal  without 
money.  In  fact,  take  enough  cash 
so  you  can  buy  a commercial  ticket 
if  you  have  to.  Don’t  be  left 
stranded  somewhere! 

Eollowing  are  the  addresses 
of  MAC  passenger  service  activi- 
ties. Those  terminals  not  affected 
by  the  new  $10  Space-A  passenger 
service  fee  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk.  For  more  information 
about  Space-A  services,  contact  the 
appropriate  terminal  directly.  Q 

604  MASS/TROR 
APO  San  Francisco  96274 
Taipei  Passenger  Service 
Sung  Shan  AB  Taiwan 
OL  H,  61  MAW/TRO 
APO  San  Francisco  96263 
Yokota  PRC 
Yokota  AB  Japan 

610  MASS/TROR 
APO  San  Francisco  96328 
Kadena  PRC 
Kadena  AB  Japan 
603  MASS/TROR 
APO  San  Francisco  96239 
Osan  Passenger  Service 
Osan  AB  Korea 

611  MASS/TRO 
APO  San  Francisco  96570 


CONTINENTAL  U.  S.  AND  ALASKA. 


McGuire  Terminal 

438  APS/TROR 

McGuire  AFB.  N.J.  08641 

Charleston  Terminal 

437  APS/TROR 

Charleston  AFB.  S.C.  29404 

Travis  Terminal 

60  APS/TROR 

Travis  AFB.  Calif.  94535 

McChord  Terminal 
62  APS/TROR 

McChord  AFB.  Wash.  98438 


Norton  Terminal 

63  APS/TROR 

Norton  AFB,  Calif.  92409 

Elmendorf  Terminal 

602  MASS/TROR 

Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska  98742 

‘Andrews  Terminal 
93  APS/TRO 
Andrews  AFB 
Washington,  O.C.  20331 

Dover  Terminal 

436  APS/TRO 

Dover  AFB,  Del.  19901 


EUROPE 

Rhein-Main  Terminal 
Rhein-Main  AB  Germany 
435  APS/TROR 
APO  N Y.  09057 

Rota  Terminal 
Rota  NAS  Spain 
OL  A,  435  TAW/TROR 
FPO  N.Y.  09540 
Mildenhall  Terminal 
RAF  Mlldenhail  England 
627  MASS/TROR 
APO  N.Y.  09127 
Prestwick  Terminal 
Prestwick  Airfield  Scotland 
OL  A.  627  TROR 
APO  N.Y.  09218 


Torrejon  Terminal 
Torrejon  AB  Spain 
625  MASS/TROR 
APO  N.Y.  09283 

PACIFIC 

Hickam  PRC 

Hickam  AFB  Hawaii 

619  MASS/TROR 

APO  San  Francisco  96553 

Andersen  Passenger  Service 

Andersen  AFB  Guam 

605  MASS/TRO 

APO  San  Francisco  96334 

Clark  PRC 

Clark  AB  Philippines 
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MSgt.  Bruce  Bant 


EACH  YEAR,  more  and  more 
American  families  trade  a happy 
new  year  for  a merry  Christmas. 
This  year  won’t  be  any  different. 
They’ll  go  so  far  in  debt  for  that 
one  day  that  it’ll  take  the  rest  of 
the  year  to  recover.  Others  never 
fully  recover.  They  just  keep  going 
deeper  into  debt.  Every  time  they 
feel  the  financial  pinch,  they  reach 
for  that  little  plastic  card  and  say 
those  magic  words,  “Charge  it.’’ 

Holiday  laughs  and  good 
cheer  turn  into  tears  of  frustration 
when  the  bills  start  to  arrive  in 
January  and  February. 

“Christmas  doesn’t  have  to 
be  that  way,’’  says  Mary  Quinn  of 
the  National  Foundation  for  Con- 
sumer Credit  (NFCC).  “If  a family 
feels  it  has  to  go  all  out  for  Christ- 
mas, it  should  start  saving  early  in 
the  year.  That’s  what  Christmas 
Clubs  and  saving  accounts  are 
for,’’  she  says.  “Planning  and 


common  sense  are  the  key  to  a 
financially  successful  Christmas 
and  a happy  new  year.’’ 

She  offers  the  following  tips 
for  holiday  planning; 

• Decide  with  the  family  how 
much  you  can  afford  to  spend. 
The  discussion  should  take  place 
well  in  advance  and  should 
always  include  the  children. 

• Set  up  a budget  and  stick  to  it. 

• Tell  the  kids  how  much  you  plan 
to  spend  on  their  gifts  and  how 
much  of  that  will  go  for  clothing. 
Then  let  the  kids  pick  the  toys 
they  want  within  the  limits  you 
have  set. 

• Don’t  give  in  to  the  onslaught 
of  ads  and  commercials. 

• Put  a few  dollars  away  each  week 
for  the  Christmas  dinner  and 
parties. 

• Consider  handmade  gifts. 
Grandparents  love  them. 

• Buy  your  Christmas  cards  and 
wrapping  paper  after  the  holi- 
days for  next  year. 

• Think  back  to  last  January  and 
February  when  the  bills  for  last 
Christmas  started  to  come  in. 

Richard  Grubbs,  Army 
Community  Services  (ACS)  finan- 
cial counselor  at  Fort  Myer,  Va., 
agrees  that  holiday  spending 
creates  special  problems.  “But  it’s 
not  unique.  Every  season  brings 
special  problems  when  people  yield 
to  impulse  buying  for  recreational 
items.  In  the  winter  people  buy  ski 
equipment  they  can’t  afford.  In  the 
summer  it’s  expensive  SCUBA 
sports  gear  and  vacations.  Stereo 
sets,  televisions  and  cars  are  prob- 
lems all  year  long.’’ 

So  money  isn’t  just  a prob- 
lem during  the  holidays.  Many 
American  families  have  money 
problems  all  the  time.  They  walk 
a tightrope,  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  while  “keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses. ’’The  problem  is  the  Jones- 
es are  in  the  same  boat.  In  fact, 
some  credit  counselors  say  more 
than  60  percent  of  American  fami- 
lies have  money  problems. 

“Of  that  number,’’  accord- 
ing to  Mary  Quinn,  “10  percent  are 
in  serious  trouble  as  a result  of 
credit  misues.’’  She  feels  that  may 
be  a conservative  number. 
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(Continued) 


Her  organization,  the 
NFCC,  is  a non-profit  foundation 
dedicated  to  educating,  counseling 
and  promoting  the  intelligent  use  of 
credit.  It  has  more  than  200  Con- 
sumer Credit  Counseling  Services 
across  the  country.  Last  year  more 
than  130,000  Americans  received 
help.  That  number  included  some 
1,300  military  families.  Based  on 
those  numbers  alone  it  appears 
military  families  have  their  share  of 
money  problems. 

One  source  of  money  prob- 
lems is  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
Over  the  last  3 years  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  gone  up  nearly  24 
percent.  At  the  same  time  military 
pay  increased  17  percent.  So  just 
to  stay  even,  spending  habits  have 
to  be  curtailed  7 percent.  Many 
families  haven’t  made  that  adjust- 
ment. 

Another  problem  relates  to 
a change  in  American  buying 
habits.  Before  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury a cash-and-carry  philosophy 
prevailed  in  business.  It  wasn’t 
until  the  1900s  that  credit  became 
a possibility  for  American  wage 
earners.  By  the  close  of  World  War 
1,  consumer  goods  were  readily 
available  due  to  increases  in  pro- 
duction. The  result  was  consumer 
credit.  It  was  a surprise  . . . and 
a success.  When  used  properly, 
consumer  credit  helped  everyone: 
labor,  industry,  the  merchant  and 
the  consumer. 

In  1923  the  consumer  debt 
was  only  $7  billion.  By  June  1969, 
the  figure  had  risen  to  $1 16  billion. 
This  year  consumer  debt  will  be 


well  over  $200  billion.  That  figure 
doesn’t  include  mortgage  and  utili- 
ty payments.  This  country’s  popu- 
lation has  increased  nearly  15  per- 
cent since  1969.  In  the  same 
period,  consumer  credit  has  gone 
up  almost  100  percent. 

To  put  it  another  way,  if 
divided  equally,  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  country 
would  owe  $1,000.  This  might  not 
seem  like  an  unreasonable  amount 
but  the  family  of  four  making  $12,- 
000  a year  would  be  in  trouble.  A 
profile  of  the  families  counseled  by 
NFCC  last  year  showed  an  average 
income  of  $15,000  and  debts  of 
$6,000. 

Counseling  helps  many 
solve  their  problems.  Others  face 
personal  bankruptcy.  Last  year  25 
percent  more  bankruptcy  cases 
were  filed  than  in  1974.  Such  cases 
have  increased  1,700  times  in  the 
past  25  years.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  bankruptcy  cases  were  person- 
al, not  business  accounts. 

According  to  Mary  Quinn, 
there  are  three  major  causes  of 
money  problems — inflation,  easy 
credit  and,  most  important,  the  un- 
wise use  of  credit.  “Lack  of  edu- 
cation is  our  biggest  problem.  We 
don’t  teach  our  children  how  to  use 
credit.  We  spend  millions  every 
year  to  teach  them  how  to  drive  a 
car  but  very  little  is  spent  on 
teaching  them  how  to  pay  for 
one,’’  she  says. 

Normally,  the  average  fami- 
ly can’t  do  anything  about  the  rate 
of  inflation.  The  first  concern 
therefore  should  be  the  family 
members’  easy  access  to  credit, 
she  advises. 

Even  if  today’s  customer 
tries  to  avoid  charging  an  item,  it 
can  sometimes  be  bothersome. 
Paying  by  check  often  seems  to 
confuse  the  salesperson.  All 
checks  seem  to  need  the  approval 
of  someone  who  just  went  on  a 
coffee  break.  The  credit  card  pitch 
usually  follows.  “Have  you  con- 
sidered opening  an  account?  It’ll 
only  take  a minute.’’  A sensible  an- 
swer would  be,  “Let  me  take  the  ap- 
plication home  and  think  it  over.’’ 

The  National  Foundation  of 
Consumer  Credit  thinks  you  should 


do  just  that.  Take  the  form  home 
and  think  about  it.  Talk  it  over  with 
your  family  and  include  the  kids  in 
the  conversation.  Someday  they’ll 
have  that  kind  of  decision  to  make. 
Chances  are  pretty  good  you’ll  de- 
cide you  really  don’t  need  that 
credit  card  after  all. 

There  are  basically  three 
types  of  credit  accounts:  the  open 
or  charge  account,  the  installment 
account  and  the  popular  revolving 
account. 

CHARGE  OR  OPEN  AC- 
COUNT This  is  a convenience  ac- 
count. It  lets  customers  pay  for  all 
purchases  made  during  the  month 
with  only  one  check,  written  in  the 
following  month.  Usually  there’s 
no  interest  charge.  This  type  ac- 
count is  treated  under  the  “30-days- 
same-as-cash’’  philosophy.  The 
customer  has  the  goods  immedi- 
ately. 

REVOLVING  OR  OPTION- 
AL ACCOUNT  In  this  case 
the  customer  signs  an  agreement 
which  becomes  the  basic  contract. 
A dollar  limit  is  set.  Usually  any 
amount  charged  above  that  limit 
must  be  paid  within  30  days.  If  it 
isn’t  paid,  the  whole  balance  be- 
comes due  immediately.  Payment 
is  based  on  either  a percentage  of 
the  dollar  limit  or  a percentage  of 
the  balance.  A customer  can  keep 


Money  isn’t  just  a problem 
during  the  holidays.  Many 
American  families  have 
money  problems  all  the  time. 
They  walk  a tightrope,  trying 
to  make  ends  meet  while 
“keeping  up  with  the  Jon- 
eses.” The  problem  is  the 
Joneses  are  in  the  same 
boat. 


right  on  charging  if  he  doesn’t  ex- 
ceed the  limit. 

The  Optional  (Revolving) 
Account  differs  from  the  revolving 
account  in  that  the  customer  has 
the  “option”  to  pay  the  whole  bal- 
ance within  15  or  20  days.  This 
saves  him  a service  charge.  Or  he 
can  pay  any  portion  of  the  bill  he 
wishes  within  the  15  to  20  days  and 
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only  pay  interest  and  service 
charges  on  the  balance. 

INSTALLMENT  AC- 
COUNT Here  a written  contract  is 
used.  The  store  owns  the  goods 
until  final  payment  is  made.  Pay- 
ments on  these  accounts  are  made 
in  equal  monthly,  bi-weekly  or 
weekly  installments.  They  usually 
run  from  4 months  to  2 years. 

The  first  two  plans  provide 
obvious  advantages  to  the  store.  If 
you  have  the  store’s  charge  card, 
chances  are  pretty  good  that  you'll 
return.  If  a store  doesn’t  have  its 
own  credit  plan,  you  can  be  sure 
it’ll  accept  one  of  the  many  bank 
cards. 

Armed  with  a wallet  full  of 
bank  credit  cards,  the  consumer 
can  charge  almost  anything.  Bank 
cards  also  let  you  borrow  money. 
Here’s  where  NFCC  says:  Bor- 
rower beware. 

This  service  should  only  be 
used  in  an  emergency  or  when  you 
have  the  cash  to  pay  it  back  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  If  you  have  to 
borrow  money  for  a long  time  the 
credit  union  at  your  place  of  work 
will  nearly  always  save  you  money 
on  your  interest  rate.  Credit  unions 
only  charge  interest  for  as  long  as 
it  takes  you  to  pay  back.  There  is 
no  penalty  charge  for  early  repay- 
ment. 

Credit  is  so  easy  to  get  be- 
cause credit  helps  move  tons  of 
merchandise  that  a few  years  ago 
would  have  been  awaiting  final  pay- 
ment. Also,  finance  charges  are  an 
additional  source  of  profit. 

Finance  charges  for  credit 
cards  and  revolving  accounts 
usually  run  at  1.5  percent  a month 
or  18  percent  a year.  Some  ac- 
counts go  as  high  as  48  percent  a 
year.  Obviously  it  pays  to  shop  for 
credit  as  well  as  for  merchandise. 
According  to  NFCC,  many  con- 
sumers will  shop  around  for  weeks 
to  save  $50  on  a television  set,  then 
pay  an  extra  $100  because  they 
didn’t  shop  for  the  most  advanta- 
geous finance  charges. 

“A  shopper  should  always 
consider  interest  charges  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  merchandise,”  says 
Grubbs.  Federal  law  requires  cred- 
itors to  tell  the  customer  the  annual 


percentage  rate  (APR)  of  interest 
and  the  total  interest  charge.  But 
when  using  a revolving  account  or 
a bank  credit  card,  the  total  interest 
charges  depend  on  how  long  you 
take  to  pay.  As  a result  people  tend 
to  forget  about  the  total  interest 
charge. 

Grubbs  offers  this  formula 
as  a fairly  accurate  way  to  figure 


There  are  three  major 
causes  of  money  problems — 
inflation,  easy  credit  and, 
most  important,  the  unwise 
use  of  credit.  “Lack  of  edu- 
cation is  our  biggest  prob- 
lem,” says  Mary  Quinn.  “We 
don’t  teach  our  children  how 
to  use  credit.  We  spend  mil- 
lions every  year  to  teach 
them  how  to  drive  a car  but 
very  little  is  spent  on  teach- 
ing them  how  to  pay  for  one.” 


the  total  cost:  Years  (it  will  take 
to  pay  for  the  merchandise),  times 
one-half  of  the  annual  percentage 
rate.  This  gives  you  the  total  per- 
centage of  interest  (Y  x l^APR  = 
percent). 

As  an  example,  if  you  buy 
a washer  and  dryer  for  $1,000,  and 
finance  it  at  18  APR,  the  total  cost 
would  be  $1,090  if  you  paid  it  off 
in  1 year  (1  x *418  = 9 percent)  - 
That  9 percent  x $1,000  = $90.  Two 
years  would  run  $1,180,  and  3 
years  would  cost  $1,270  or  27  per- 
cent of  the  original  cost. 

Even  if  you  pay  for  every- 
thing with  cash  you  still  help  sup- 
port credit  shoppers.  Stores  in- 
clude the  cost  of  their  credit  serv- 
ice in  the  price  of  the  merchandise. 
If  you  charge  an  item,  you  pay 
twice — first  the  cost  of  credit  serv- 
ice included  in  the  price,  then  on 
the  monthly  finance  charge. 

Credit  cards  and  charge  ac- 
counts are  hard  to  avoid  today.  But 
they  provide  a valuable  service — if 
a family  doesn’t  go  overboard.  On 
the  other  hand,  credit  misused  can 
lead  to  financial  disaster. 

Families  overextend  in 
many  ways.  Some  buy  large,  ex- 


pensive items  because  they  don’t 
have  to  come  up  with  the  cash 
immediately.  Others  make  many 
small  purchases  using  dozens  of 
different  charge  cards.  The 
NFCC’s  Consumer  Credit  Coun- 
seling Service  has  come  to  the  aid 
of  a family  with  64  different  credit 
cards.  Another  family  paid  $800 
one  month  to  26  different  compa- 
nies. They  reduced  their  principal 
by  exactly  7 dollars.  The  rest  went 
to  pay  interest. 

Grubbs  advises  the  average 
family  to  have  no  more  than  three 
credit  cards.  “They  should  do 
quite  well  with  one  major  bank 
card  and  two  department  store 
cards,”  he  says.  If  a family  does 
an  extra  amount  of  traveling  or  has 
some  other  special  need,  they  may 
want  to  add  another  bank  card  or 
a gas  company  card.  These  cards 
should  only  be  used  for  those  spe- 
cial requirements.  ” ‘Just  in  case’ 
or  ‘nice  to  have’  cards  should  be 
avoided,”  Grubbs  advises. 

‘‘One  of  our  problems,” 
says  Mary  Quinn,  ‘‘is  getting  peo- 
ple to  recognize  and  admit  they’re 
having  money  problems.”  She 
provided  the  following  10-point 
quiz: 

1.  Are  you  charging  day-to-day 
living  expenses  such  as  groceries 
and  health  care  items,  and  not 
paying  in  full  when  the  bill  arrives? 

2.  Are  you  running  a month  be- 
hind in  your  payments? 

3.  Are  you  paying  a minimum 
amount  on  your  credit  cards? 

4.  Are  you  dipping  into  your  sav- 
ings to  meet  current  obligations? 

5.  Are  money  problems  causing 
arguments  at  home? 

6.  Are  you  receiving  phone  calls 
and  letters  from  your  creditors? 

7.  Do  you  knaw  how  much 
money  you  owe? 

8.  Are  you  saving  money  from 
your  paycheck? 

9.  Have  you  planned  for  replace- 
ment of  major  furniture  and  appli- 
ance items? 

10.  Are  you  willing  to  readjust 
your  living  style  in  terms  of  day- 
to-day  living  expenses? 

The  answer  to  the  first  six 
questions  should  have  been  “No,” 
the  last  four  “Yes.”  If  you  an- 
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swered  four  or  more  incorrectly, 
you’re  headed  for  trouble,  says 
Quinn.  Six  or  more  incorrect  an- 
swers means  you  probably  have 
serious  money  problems  already 
and  should  seek  professional  help. 

Military  families  who  need 
professional  help  should  turn  to  the 
Army  Community  Services.  Last 
year  many  did.  ACS  financial 
counselors  provided  budget  educa- 
tion and  information  training  to 
more  than  30,000  soldiers  and  their 
dependents.  An  additional  18,000 
received  financial  counseling. 

The  157  ACS  centers  world- 
wide are  preparing  for  an  increase 
in  cases  and  educational  programs 
next  year.  All  ACS  centers  at 
major  military  installations  will 
have  a financial  advisor  on  the 
staff. 

ACS  officials  feel  that  the 
need  for  increased  training  and 
counseling  is  caused  by  changes  in 
the  lifestyle  of  today’s  soldier. 

According  to  ACS,  more 
young  soldiers  are  married  and  live 
off  post  than  ever  before.  Today, 
more  than  40  percent  of  all  E4s  and 
below  have  families.  Junior  enlist- 
ed personnel  have  low  priority  on 
the  housing  list  and  often  have  to 
pay  for  family  moves  to  a new 
post. 

A recent  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  survey  showed  that  the 
average  junior  enlisted  man  with  a 
family  reported  to  his  new  post 
$600  more  deeply  in  debt  than 
when  he  left  his  last  duty  station. 
Those  taking  non-command  spon- 
sored families  overseas  face  even 


larger  problems. 

The  $600  in  new  debt,  in- 
cluding an  extra  month’s  rent  for 
the  security  deposit  and  deposits 
for  the  utilities  and  phone,  is  just 
the  beginning.  The  refrigerator  has 
to  be  restocked  and  other  things 
have  to  be  replaced.  The  bills  start 
to  mount.  If  the  soldier  took  3 
months  advanced  pay,  he  has  to 
manage  on  one-half  his  regular  sal- 
ary for  the  next  6 months. 

“Advanced  pay,’’  says 
Grubbs,  “is  not  a bad  thing  if  it’s 
used  as  intended  ...  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  relocating  and  setting 
up  a new  home.  The  trouble  is,  it’s 
often  used  to  cover  expenses  on 
vacation,  to  visit  the  folks  or  as  the 
down  payment  on  a new  car.’’ 

Grubbs  gets  to  see  many  of 
these  people  soon  after  they  arrive 
at  Fort  Myer.  His  clients  fall  into 
two  groups: 

The  first  includes  service- 
men in  the  19  to  23  age  group. 
They’re  generally  F2  through  F4, 
single,  just  married  or  planning  to 
be  married  soon.  Their  debts  are 
usually  related  to  luxury  items:  a 
car,  a motorcyle,  a stereo  system 


“The  average  family  should 
have  no  more  than  three 
credit  cards:  one  major 
bank  card  and  two 
department  store  cards,” 
says  a financial  counselor. 
“If  a family  travels  a great 
deal  they  may  want  to  add 
another  bank  card  or  gas 
company  card.  These  cards 
should  only  be  used  for 
those  special  requirements. 
‘Just  in  case’  or  ‘nice  to 
have’  cards  should  be 
avoided.” 


or  the  like.  They  don’t  have  many 
debts,  but  have  usually  been  talked 
into  overextending  by  a high-pres- 
sure salesman.  In  many  cases  they 
have  outstanding  bad  checks.  They 
haven’t  tried  to  defraud  anyone. 
It’s  just  that  their  inexperience  in 
financial  matters  includes  not 


knowing  how  to  manage  a checking 
account. 

People  in  this  group  don’t 
usually  volunteer  for  help.  They 
may  be  sent  by  the  commander  or 
first  sergeant  for  budget  counsel- 
ing. Often,  the  soldier  simply  goes 
through  the  motions  of  counseling. 
His  idea  of  a solution  is  to  get  a 
loan  and  borrow  his  way  out  of 
debt.  He  doesn’t  want  help  in 
solving  the  underlying  problem  of 
poor  money  management.  He  just 
wants  to  solve  the  immediate 
problem. 

The  second  group  of 
Grubbs’  financial  counseling 
clients  is  generally  older,  from  the 
mid-twenties  to  the  early  thirties. 
They’ve  been  in  the  Army  longer 
and  are  usually  F4  through  F7.  An 
individual  in  this  group  is  generally 
married  and  has  two  or  three  chil- 
dren. He  has  substantially  greater 
debts  than  members  of  the  younger 
group  for  two  reasons.  His  growing 
family  has  a greater  need  for 
money  and  he  has  a greater  oppor- 
tunity to  get  credit.  His  credit 
standing  is  likely  to  be  much  better. 

This  man  is  probably  in- 
debted to  finance  and  small-loan 
companies  as  well  as  credit  card 
accounts  for  as  much  as  he  can  get. 
He  generally  seeks  help  without 
being  told  when  the  monthly  pay- 
ments finally  prove  too  much  for 
him. 

As  a volunteer  participant  in 
counseling,  this  man  is  more  likely 
to  stay  with  the  program  as  long 
as  it  takes  to  solve  his  problem.  As 
a result,  the  success  rate  is  much 
higher  than  with  the  younger  group 
members. 

ACS  financial  counselors 
are  doing  a brisk  business  with 
both  groups.  But  their  clients  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  need  help 
in  managing  money.  More  people 
of  every  rank  need  help  each  year. 
As  long  as  easy  credit  is  around, 
and  as  long  as  people  misuse  it,  the 
problem  will  exist. 

Most  financial  and  budget 
counselors  agree:  The  solution  is 
education.  When  people  learn  to 
use  credit  the  right  way,  the  prob- 
lem will  lessen.  The  problem  isn’t 
credit  use;  it’s  credit 
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GLAMOUR  ACE 


SP4  Mark  Quintero 


IN  June  1945  when 
Peter  Gowland  was 
drafted,  he  was  work- 
ing long  hours  in  a Califor- 
nia defense  plant.  But  he 
found  relaxation  on  week- 
ends by  taking  pictures  of  beauti- 
ful women.  It  was  a hobby  that 
developed  into  a rewarding  ca- 
reer. 

Today,  the  60-year  old 
Gowland  is  one  of  America’s 
most  sought-after  glamour  photo- 
graphers. He  has  a special  talent 
for  capturing  natural,  wholesome 
beauty  with  a camera.  His  photos 
have  appeared  in  numerous  na- 
tional rnagazines,  on  calendars 
and  in  advertising  campaigns. 
(For  example,  see  inside  back 
cover  this  issue.) 

But  in  1945,  the  draft  no- 
tice promised  some  welcome  re- 
lief from  the  grind  of  the  defense 
plant. 

‘T  was  first  stationed  at 
Shepard  Field,  Tex.,  for  basic,” 
says  Gowland.  "Then  1 was  sent 
to  Lowry  Field,  Colo.,  for  photo 
school.  They  didn't  really  teach 
me  much.  The  course  concen- 
trated on  basics  and  I had  been 
taking  pictures  since  1938.” 

Gowland  was  then  sent  to 
Germany  where  he  was  noncom- 
missioned officer  in  charge 
(NCOIC)  of  a photo  lab  at  Fuer- 
stenfeldbruck,  Germany.  As  an 
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Army  photographer  he  found  the 
subjects  weren’t  as  glamorous, 
but  still  interesting. 

”We  did  a lot  of  work  for 
the  post  newspaper,”  Gowland 
recalls.  "It  was  very  interesting. 
We  got  to  photograph  everything 
that  was  happening  on  post. 
Sometimes  we  worked  for  the 
military  police  photographing 
crime  scenes  and  such.” 

While  in  Germany  his  abil- 
ity as  a glamour  photographer 
was  being  recognized  — his 
"Gowland  Girls”  were  brighten- 
ing the  covers  of  magazines 
across  the  United  States. 

Army  life  holds  pleasant 
memories  for  Gowland.  "I  really 
like  the  Army.  Promotions  came 
easy  then  and  I like  meeting  and 
working  with  the  wide  variety  of 
people  you  find  in  the  Army.  1 
liked  the  opportunity  to  go  to  a 
different  country  and  learn  the 
customs  and  language.” 

After  an  honorable  dis- 
charge as  a sergeant,  Gowland 
used  a guaranteed  loan  program 
available  to  Gls  to  continue  the 
career  that  would  make  him 
famous. 

"Being  in  the  Army  ena- 
bled me  to  get  out  of  a rented 


house  in  Hollywood  and 
made  it  possible  for  me  to 
build  my  first  studio,”  he 
says. 

But  Gowland’s  im- 
pact on  the  Army  didn’t 
end  there.  His  photographs  of 
glamorous  women  continued  to 
appear  in  various  Army  newspa- 
pers and  his  work  was  used  ex- 
tensively in  Army  papers  and 
other  publications  during  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Today,  his  photos  are  used 
in  national  advertising  campaigns. 
He  co-authors  books  on  glamour 
photography  with  his  wife.  A 
good  part  of  his  time  is  spent 
giving  seminars  around  the 
country  for  professional  photog- 
raphers. 

When  he’s  not  taking  pic- 
tures, Gowland  designs  and 
builds  cameras.  His  first  creation 
was  the  Gowlandflex,  a twin  lens 
medium  and  large  format  camera 
used  specifically  for  glamour 
photography.  He  now  builds  five 
different  kinds  of  cameras  includ- 
ing one  for  aerial  photography. 

In  the  30  years  since  his 
discharge,  Gowland  has  risen  to 
the  top  of  the  glamour  photog- 
raphy world  at  a time  when 
changing  standards  threaten  to 
make  simple  beauty  obsolete. 
He’s  a wealthy  man,  but  he  still 
follows  one  routine  of  his  Army 
life — at  60,  he  runs  2 miles  a 
day.n 
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remembers...... 


DURING  13  YEARS  as  an  Army  photojournalist. 
Master  Sergeant  James  W.  Stuhler  has  seen  the 
Army,  and  the  world,  as  few  people  ever  do. 

As  a soldier  and  photographer  he’s  met  and 
photographed  the  great  and  lowly  in  the  passing 
parade.  He’s  seen  the  many  faces  of  war,  first  as 
an  infantryman  in  Korea  and  later  as  a lensman  in 
Vietnam.  And  he’s  captured  the  candid  side  of 
people — from  the  children  of  the  world,  to  women 
in  the  Army. 

Currently  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs 
Office  at  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  MSgt  Stuhler 
keeps  a personal  photo  file  that  is  a record  of  his 
abilities  with  a camera. 

His  work  has  appeared  in  numerous  military 
publications,  including  SOLDIERS  (See  “Driving  the 
Alaska  Highway,’’  April  1977).  His  photographs 
have  been  used  in  national  news  magazines  and 
sent  out  over  the  wires  of  national  press 
organizations.  As  an  Army  journalist  he  won  three 
Department  of  the  Army  awards  for  his  news  and 
feature  photography. 

His  photos  of  the  return  of  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  from  North  Vietnam  and  Operation  Babylift, 
which  brought  Vietnamese  orphans  to  the  United 
States,  both  won  Keith  L.  Ware  awards.  He 
considers  these  the  highlights  of  his  career. 

But  before  he  turned  full  attention  to 
photography,  MSgt  Stuhler  gained  an  appreciation 
for  the  hardships  of  a soldier’s  life.  After  enlisting 
in  1952  he  ’saw  action  in  Korea  with  the  3d  Infantry 
Division.  He  was  wounded  and  received  the  Bronze 
Star  for  valor. 
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MSgt  Stuhler  met  former  President  Eisenhower  in  1968  at  the 
Augusta,  Ga.,  National  Golf  Course,  above.  In  1965,  he  photo- 
graphed Eisenhower  as  a patient  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 


He  says  that  the  transition  from  infantryman 
to  photographer  didn’t  happen  overnight.  “The  first 
serious  photos  I took  were  in  Germany  in  the  late 
’50s.  I never  had  any  formal  training.  I just  read 
everything  about  photography  I could  get  my  hands 
on.  I learned  to  develop  and  print  in  Army  craft 
shops.’’ 

During  a second  tour  of  Germany,  he  got  the 
break  that  launched  his  career  as  an  Army 
journalist.  “The  commander  picked  me  as  a 
battalion  reporter  because  I was  the  only  one  who 
could  take  pictures.  I covered  everything  from 
wives  club  garden  parties  to  troops  in  the  field.’’ 
Since  attending  the  Defense  Information 
School  in  1965,  he  has  worked  for  six  Army 
newspapers  and  served  as  editor  on  three  of  them. 
From  his  experience  on  both  sides  of  the  editor’s 
desk,  he  offers  two  words  of  advice  to  would-be 
photographers:  “Get  close.’’ 

In  his  career,  MSgt  Stuhler  has  collected  a 
lot  of  memories  on  film.  Following  is  a sampling  of 
his  camera  eye-view  of  the  world  of.  . . . 


I 


I 


t 
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SOLDIERS 


Far  left,  a Korean  child 
and  her  grandmother  walk 
home  after  receiving 
medicine  in  a civic  action 
program,  1969. 

Left,  Stuhler’s  daughter 
Jennifer,  1962. 


Right,  Bob  Hope  bringing 
his  annual  Christmas  show 
to  Vietnam,  1966 
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Vietnam 


Left,  soldiers  advance  along  a jungle 
trail  in  1967.  Top,  a Viet  Cong  suspect 
awaits  questioning.  Above,  a soldier 
rests  in  elephant  grass. 


SOLDIERS 


I 


Stateside,  the  war  evoked  a gamut  of  emotions;  Top, 
in  Hawaii,  1973,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  POWs 
from  North  Vietnam.  Left,  civil  disturbance  training. 
Fort  Gordon,  1968.  Above,  Operation  Babylift,  1973. 
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Top  Left:  A Korean  Marine  scans  the  North  Korean  coast,  1969. 
Top:  A Korean  paratrooper  celebrates  his  qualifying  jump. 

Left:  An  elderly  woman  receives  aid  from  American  medics. 
Above:  At  Panmunjom,  a North  Korean  guard  stares  at  UN  troops. 


Korea 
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SOLDIERS 


Top  Left:  PFC  Kimberly  Brown,  a welder  in  an  infantry  support  unit,  Alaska,  1977. 
Left:  Fort  Gordon,  1968 — an  Army  nurse  samples  C-rations 

during  Vietnam  orientation  training.  Above:  A woman  soldier  crosses  an  Alaskan 
stream  the  hard  way  during  training  this  year. 
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ALL  THAT  GLITTERS 

It  was  almost  a clean  sweep  for  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz . , in  the  1977  All- 
Army  Festival  of  the  Performing  Arts  awards.  After  four  teams  of 
judges  visited  175  Army  posts  worldwide,  viewing  more  than  360  differ- 
ent theater  productions , they  picked  the  winners . Four  of  the  chosen 
few  represent  Fort  Huachuca's  Music  and  Theater  Branch. 

Giving  an  arm's  length  display  of  their  trophies  are,  from  left.  Chuck 
Hobson,  best  lighting;  Chad  Lash  and  Dave  Dickerson,  best  instrumen- 
talists; and  Frances  Chambers,  best  actress. 


ON  THE  DOWNBEAT 

These  youngsters  are  ready 
to  start  the  festivities.  What 
came  next  was  the  traditional 
and  beautiful  Japanese  Bon 
dance.  Along  with  other  chil- 
dren and  adults , they  practiced 
weeks  in  advance  for  this  3- 
hour  event . 

It  was  just  one  attraction  of 
the  18th  Annual  Japanese- 
American  Goodwill  Bon  Odori- 
Festival  held  at  Camp  Zama, 
Japan.  More  than  40,000  Jap- 
anese and  Americans  got  to- 
gether for  a day  of  music, 
dancing,  baseball,  food  and 
games . The  celebration  ended 
with  a spectacular  display  of 
fireworks . 


AT  THE  TOP 

• CW02  Mark  E.  Metzger, 
Fort  Rucker , Ala . , recently 
received  the  Broken  Wing  Army 
Aviation  Safety  Award . CWO 
Metzger  was  lauded  for  landing 
his  Cobra  helicopter,  without 
damage,  after  its  engine 
stopped  at  low  altitude. 


WOOD  CARVER 


When  Sgt  Maj  Louis  Savary 
retires  from  the  Army  in  a cou- 
ple years,  he  plans  to  carve 
out  a living  carving  wood  . 
Stationed  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. , 
Sgt  Maj  Savary  gets  his  wood 
from  Oberammergau , Germany, 
where  he  learned  the  ancient 
craft.  His  specialty  is  figures 
of  people.  "I  like  carving  ex- 
pressions on  their  faces,"  he 
says . 
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PUMPING  ELBOW 


What  goes  up,  must  come 
down.  Sounds  easy,  but  Sgt 
John  Rife,  winner  of  the 
world  pushup  championship, 
is  trying  to  repeat  that  activi- 
ty 135  times.  That's  the  num- 
ber of  pushups  he  has  to  do  in 
1 minute  in  order  to  set  a new 
record  and  get  his  name  in  the 
Guinness  Book  of  Records . 

Sgt  Rife,  a recruiter  for  the 
Army  Reserve  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa. , has  been  in  pursuit  of 
his  goal  for  11  years.  He  now 
does  126  pushups  in  a minute. 
Nine  more  to  go . 


COUNT  ’EM 

It  takes  an  extra  pair  of 
hands  for  Pvt  Michael  Roush 
to  show  how  many  kids  are 
in  his  family.  Stationed  at  Fort 
Jackson , S . C . , Pvt  Roush  has 
18  brothers  and  sisters,  includ- 
ing four  sets  of  twins  and  three 
sets  of  triplets . 


PARADE  REST 

Sometimes  it  takes  a little  extra  effort  to  get  the  3d  Squadron,  11th 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  in  shape.  For  these  ceremonious  occasions, 
the  Bad  Hersfeld,  Germany-based  unit  calls  in  its  heritage  figure.  Old 
Bill,  otherwise  known  as  1st  Lt  John  Fabry,  for  a last-minute  inspection 
of  the  troops . 


THERE  THEY  GO 


Needless  to  say,  the  audience  gave  these  lovely  ladies  an  enthusiastic 
welcome.  Miss  America  1977,  Dorothy  Benham,  second  from  right, 
toured  U.S.  Forces  Korea  installations.,  stopping  along  the  way  to  en- 
tertain the  troops.  Dorothy's  entourage  includes,  from  left,  Denise 
Davis,  Miss  Alabama;  Pamela  Polk,  Miss  Virginia;  and  Victoria  Harned, 
Miss  Kentucky. 
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Maj  (Dr.)  Art  Duff 


I HE  SNOW  is  new,  the  sun 
r i is  bright,  all  the  people 
on  the  slope  seem  happy. 
I’ve  just  taken  the  Evergreen  lift 
to  the  top  of  the  slope  and  I’ve 
paused  for  a minute  to  admire 
the  exquisite  view  of  the  German 
valley  before  me.  After  a quick 
adjustment  to  my  boots  and  a 
glance  at  my  watch,  I push  off 
down  the  slope.  This  just  feels 
like  a great  day.  The  snow 
couldn’t  be  nicer  nor  the  sky 
bluer. 

I’m  moving  faster  now — a 
quick  swing  to  the  right,  a sharp 
turn  to  the  left  to  check  my 
speed.  The  fine  spray  of  snow  is 
like  a shot  of  adrenalin  in  my 
face — it’s  exhilarating!  I pull  up 
in  a sharp  parallel  stop  spewing 
a roostertail  of  snow. 

What  a great  way  to  make 
a living! 

Make  a living,  you  ask! 
What  do  you  mean?  You’re  in  the 
Army,  aren’t  you?  What  could 
you  possibly  be  doing  on  a ski 
slope  and  getting  paid  while 
doing  it? 

Before  I can  answer,  I see 
a fallen  skier  about  200  yards 
down  the  slope.  Twenty  seconds 
later  I pull  up  alongside  a sol- 

MAJOR  (DR.)  ART  DUFF  commands  the  Berchtesga- 
den  Health  Clinic,  U.S.  Army,  Europe. 


dier-skier  lying  on  his  back,  his 
face  contorted  in  pain.  He’s 
being  treated  by  one  of  the  area’s 
competent  ski  patrolmen. 

So  now  you  know.  I’m  a 
doctor  and  I spend  some  of  my 
working  hours  on  the  ski  slopes. 

“Doc,”  says  the  ski  patrol- 
man, “there’s  swelling  and  ten- 
derness on  the  man’s  right  ankle. 
He  was  traveling  pretty  fast,  fell 
forward  and  the  right  binding 
didn’t  release.” 

I examine  the  patient,  find 
that  there’s  considerable  swell- 
ing over  the  right  lateral  malleo- 
lus (ankle  bone)  and  an  early  he- 
matoma (swelling  of  blood)  is 
forming. 

“Okay,  splint  him  up.  I’ll 
follow  you  down  the  hill.” 

This  is  my  living,  or  at  least 
part  of  it.  I’m  an  Army  flight  sur- 
geon who  extended  a year  to 
take  charge  of  the  Berchtesga- 
den  Health  Clinic.  A great  deal  of 
our  winter  business  comes  from 
the  ski  slopes. 

I’ve  found  that  by  spend- 
ing some  of  my  time  on  the  ski 
slopes  at  the  nearby  Skytop 
Armed  Forces  Recreation  Center 
ski  area,  I can  help  the  “fallen 
brave”  by  speeding  up  the  treat- 
ment decision-making.  In  the 
case  of  minor  injuries,  my  pres- 


Dr. Art  Duff,  right,  takes  his  practice  to 
the  ski  slopes  where  he  provides  on- 
the-spot  aid  to  injured  skiers. 

ence  can  save  a patient  an  un- 
necessary round-trip  ambulance 
ride. 

A lot  of  my  friends  in  the 
medical  profession  quit  the  Army 
after  their  first  tour  and  went 
back  to  training  or  private  prac- 
tice. But  I stayed  for  a chance  at 
a truely  enjoyable  and  unusual 
year  of  Army  medicine. 

The  drive  down  the  moun- 


tain  to  the  health  clinic  at  Strub 
Kaserne  is  short,  super  steep  and 
icy  in  winter.  Finally  I pull  into 
our  parking  lot  just  ahead  of  the 
ambulance.  I order  X-rays  and 
grab  a cup  of  coffee  while  wait- 
ing. 

The  injured  skier’s  part  of 
this  small  story  ends  with  a frac- 
tured ankle,  a neat,  white  cast 
and  a set  of  crutches. 

In  the  meantime,  I keep  on 
treating  the  greatest  patient  pop- 
ulation I’ve  yet  encountered  in 


the  Army — the  military  tourist. 
The  people  we  see  and  treat  are 
almost  all  vacationers — people 
who  are  planning  on  a good  time 
and  are  generally  enjoying  them- 
selves. Working  with  me  are 
other  fine  people  including  a 
physician  from  Australia,  a first- 
rate  staff  and  a great  bunch  of 
ski  patrolmen  to  back  me  up. 

Sure,  I probably  won’t  be 
doing  heart  transplants  or  medi- 
cal miracles  in  this  little  commu- 
nity. But  I’ve  got  the  opportunity 


to  meet  and  treat  many  pleasant 
people.  It’s  an  enviable  situation 
and  I hope  I don’t  forget  its  les- 
sons. 

If  you’re  ever  in  the  Berch- 
tesgaden  area,  drop  in  to  see  me. 
We’ll  have  a little  chat;  and  if 
you’re  a skier  in  need  of  medical 
attention,  you  might  get  a nice 
new  cast  along  with  the  conver- 
sation. 

Incidentally,  if  I’m  not  in 
my  office,  you  might  try  the  ski 
slope.  □ 
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SURVIVAL  IN  THE  FRIGID  WASTELANDS  of  Alaska 
and  the  Arctic  region  calls  for  special  skills. 

The  Alaska  Air  Command  which  operates  the 
Arctic  Survival  Training  School  at  Eielson  Air  Force 
Base  recently  sent  instructors  from  the  school  to  take 
a refresher  course  from  proven  experts  in  the  field 
of  Arctic  survival — the  Eskimos  themselves. 

The  airmen  teamed  with  Eskimo  members  of 
the  Alaska  Army  National  Guard’s  1st  Scout  Battalion 
for  a week-long  training  mission  to  Cape  Nome. 

A thriving  gold  field  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Cape  Nome  is  now  a desolate  beach-front  site  with 
a few  old  fishing  huts.  From  here  the  airmen  ventured 
out  on  the  Arctic  ice  that  reaches  20  miles  into  the 
Bering  Sea  even  in  the  spring. 

The  Eskimos  of  the  1st  Scout  Battalion  were 
led  on  the  mission  by  Sergeant  Major  Jim  Aveogran- 
na,  Sergeant  First  Class  LeRoy  Lukukhon  and  a 
former  member  of  the  scouts,  Gregory  Ayak. 

Ayak  was  along  to  give  dramatic  first-hand  tes- 
timony about  surviving  the  fury  of  the  Arctic.  In  1949, 
at  the  age  of  26,  he  and  two  companions  moved  out 
on  the  floating  ice  in  search  of  walrus.  A vicious  storm 
came  up  and  blew  the  ice  pack  out  to  sea.  Ayak  and 
his  companions  battled  the  elements  for  21  days.  His 
companions  died.  Ayak  was  rescued  but  spent  5 
months  in  the  hospital  and  lost  the  toes  on  both  feet. 

When  the  airmen  and  scouts  at  Cape  Nome 
moved  out  on  the  sea  ice,  the  sub-zero  temperatures 
were  fairly  comfortable.  By  contrast,  during  the 
hour-long  ride  by  snow  machine  to  the  base  camp, 
the  wind  chill  factor  sent  the  temperature  to  the 
equivalent  of  25  degrees  below  zero. 

A key  to  surviving  in  the  Arctic  is  being  able 
to  find  or  build  shelter  from  the  biting  winds.  Building 
an  emergency  shelter  means  using  the  materials 
available — ice  and  snow.  A snow  hut  is  made  of  com- 
pacted snow  cut  in  blocks  and  formed  into  an  arch 
over  a shallow  excavation.  The  hut  easily  accommo- 
dates one  person. 

As  the  airmen  practiced,  the  Eskimos  offered 
advice  to  simplify  the  job.  “Don’t  cut  your  blocks  too 
big,  taper  the  edges  so  you  can  lift  them  easier,  and 
be  sure  to  seal  the  joints  to  cut  out  the  wind,’’  Sgt 
Maj  Aveogranna  told  them. 

The  airmen  found  building  snow  caves  easier. 
They’re  simply  holes  dug  into  a snow  bank  to  accom- 
modate one  or  two  men.  The  terrain,  however,  isn’t 
always  suitable,  particularly  out  on  the  ice  where  the 
snow  banks  are  almost  solid. 

For  both  hut  and  cave,  the  entrance  tunnel  is 
dug  at  a 90-degree  angle  and  covered  with  hide  or 
canvas  to  keep  out  the  wind.  If  properly  built,  the 
snow  structures  can  be  comfortable  life  savers. 

Further  out  on  the  ice,  the  airmen  used  tents 
for  shelter.  Double-walled  for  protection  against  the 
elements,  the  tents  are  so  brightly  colored  that  a 
National  Guard  pilot  was  able  to  spot  the  camp  10 
miles  away. 


BILL  MACK  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Department  of  Military  Affairs, 
Alaska  National  Guard. 


Opposite,  airmen  and  Aiaska  Army  Nationai  Guardsmen  build 
base  for  snow  hut.  (Photo  by  Bill  Mack)  Above,  Air  Force  MSgt 
Peter  Kummerfeldt  checks  progress  of  work  underway.  (Photo 
by  Tech  Sgt  Ed  Kelly,  USAF) 


When  the  camp  was  ready,  the  Eskimo  scouts 
demonstrated  some  of  their  native  tools. 

The  tuk,  a long-handled  ice  chipper,  is  a handy 
tool  to  catch  fish  and  crabs.  Eskimos  start  chop- 
ping fishing  holes  early  in  the  fall.  A few  inches  of 
ice  may  form  overnight,  but  frequent  use  of  the  tuk 
keeps  them  open. 

Each  airman  took  his  turn  with  the  tuk,  chip- 
ping holes  in  the  ice.  Pieces  of  fish  are  tied  to  heavy 
string  and  lowered  to  the  ocean  floor — about  65  feet. 
No  hooks  are  necessary  because  crabs  lock  their 
claws  around  the  bait.  It’s  easy  to  feel  the  added 
weight  on  the  line.  The  catch  is  pulled  close  to  the 
surface  where  it’s  either  flipped  out  of  the  water  by 
hand  (dangerous  in  cold  temperature)  or  grabbed 
with  a long-fingered  rake. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  detailed  critiques 
weren’t  necessary.  The  Arctic  has  its  way  of  remind- 
ing people  where  mistakes  have  been  made. 

In  a training  situation  everyone  gets  a second 
chance,  but  a mistake  in  a real  emergency  could  be 
fatal. 

The  teachers — the  Eskimo  Scouts — know  the 
Arctic  first-hand.  They  were  born  and  raised  there; 
some  have  suffered  its  fury.  Their  students — the  air- 
men-instructors — came  away  with  new  knowledge 
and  respect  for  the  art  of  Arctic  survival.  □ 
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“YOU’RE  IN  THE  ITALIAN 
ARMY  now!  You  will  follow  the 
rules,  do  what  they  do,  eat  what  they  j 
eat  and  sleep  where  they  sleep.’’  | 
That’s  the  first  thing  the  Amer-  j 
ican  soldiers  attending  the  Alpini  Ski 
School  in  Corvara,  Italy,  are  told. 
They’ve  come  here  from  various  units 
of  the  Southern  European  Task  Force 
(SETAE),  headquartered  in  Vicenza, 
Italy. 


The  ski  school  is  voluntary 
training  for  members  of  the  Italian 
Army.  The  instructors  from  its  Alpini 
Forces  are  experts  in  downhill  skiing, 
cross-country  skiing,  first-aid  and 
bivouacking  in  the  snow. 

A typical  day  for  the  students, 
both  American  and  Italian,  starts  with 
wake-up  at  7 a.m.  You  dress,  shave 
(if  there’s  hot  water)  and  eat  break- 
fast— coffee,  two  hard  rolls,  butter 
and  jam. 

You  fall  out  for  the  flag  raising 
ceremony,  then  walk  to  the  ski  lift. 
It’s  still  dark  when  you  trudge  through 
the  waking  town  of  Corvara. 

The  12  groups  of  students  split 
up  and  go  their  separate  ways  to  the 
lifts.  There  are  15  rope  lifts  and  two 
chair  lifts  operating.  The  beginners 
take  the  easy  slopes,  the  advanced 
skiers  head  off  to  the  steep  slopes. 
But  it  doesn’t  matter  what  group 
you’re  in.  Everybody  is  getting  the 
best  instruction  around.  If  you  don’t 
speak  Italian  or  have  an  interpreter  in 
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the  group,  you  use  sign  language. 

Mid-morning  break  can  be 
taken  on  the  slopes  or  in  one  of  the 
numerous  mountain  bars.  You  look 
forward  to  a shot  of  cognac,  caffe- 
latte  (coffee  with  milk)  and  chunks  of 
salami  to  snack  on. 

Then  it’s  back  to  work  or 
play — however  you  look  at  it — until 
the  last  run  of  the  day. 

I Not  all  the  training  time  is 

I spent  in  downhill  skiing.  The  students 
also  go  cross-country,  sometimes 
I carrying  45-pound  packs.  Other  times, 

! speed  counts.  You’re  expected  to  ski 
! 16  kilometers  (10  miles)  in  less  than 
i 3 hours ! 

By  lunch  time  everyone  is 
looking  forward  to  the  hot  pasta, 
meat,  vegetables,  salad  and  bread 
with  wine.  Later,  there’s  more  skiing 
until  the  final  formation. 

Classroom  instruction  follows 
until  around  6 p.m.  Various  skills  are 
taught — first-aid,  buying  and  repairing 
skis,  skiing  competition  rules,  surviv- 
al skills,  even  what  to  do  in  case 
you’re  caught  in  an  avalanche. 

After  class,  if  you  hurry,  you 
can  get  down  to  the  showers  before 
they  close.  Dinner  offers  another 
helping  of  pasta  and  meat.  After  that 
you’re  free  until  the  11  p.m.  curfew. 

Night  is  the  best  time  to  get 
together  with  Italian  and  American 
friends.  A few  of  the  local  bars  make 
good  places  to  talk  about  the  day’s 
training.  It’s  not  all  fun  and  games  at 
the  Alpini  Ski  School,  but  it  sure 
seems  like  it.  Q 


A 7,000-MILE  SHORTCUT-- 

THE 


BIG  DITCH 
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THE  SPANISH  thought  about  it;  the  French  tried  it;  the  United  States  did  it. 

The  Panama  Canal  started  in  the  minds  of  Spanish  conquistadores.  They 
had  a vision  of  a waterway  that  would  join  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  French  actually  began  building  one  in  1880,  trying  to  pattern  it  after 
the  Suez  Canal,  which  they  had  completed  in  1869.  Their  attempt  failed  after 
9 years’  work,  the  loss  of  20,000  lives  and  a cost  of  $280  million.  They  tried 
r again  in  1899  but  that  project  also  failed. 

I The  United  States  bought  rights  to  the  project  in  1904.  Lessons  had 

f been  learned  from  French  mistakes.  Skillful  engineers  like  John  F.  Stevens, 
I Col  George  W.  Goethals  and  Col  David  Gaillard  applied  those  lessons  to  the 
U.S.  effort.  So  did  Dr.  William  C.  Gorgas  who  rid  the  Panamanian  jungles  of 
the  deadly  yellow  fever,  and  brought  malaria  under  control. 

The  result  was  the  successful  completion  of  the  project  in  1914. 

Even  today,  the  Panama  Canal  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  modern  engineering — a tribute  to  the  men  who  built  it. 

The  canal  extends  51  miles  from  deep  water  in  the  Atlantic  to  deep 
water  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  cut  through  one  of  the  narrowest  sections  and 
one  of  the  lowest  saddles  of  the  isthmus  joining  North  and  South  America. 


A ship  going  through  the  Canal  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  enters  the  channel  from  Limon  Bay 
at  Cristobal  breakwater,  right.  The  average  transit 
time  is  about  7 hours.  Approximately  13,000  ships 
pass  through  the  Canal  every  year. 

Ships  rise  through  the  Gatun  Locks,  then 
travel  31  miles  across  Gatun  Lake  and  through 
Gaillard  Cut  before  beginning  the  descent  through 
the  Pedro  Miguel  and  Miraflores  Locks  to  the 

Pacific  Ocean. 

A lock  is  nothing  more  than  a large 
watertight  chamber.  A ship  is  assisted  through 
each  lock  by  cables  attached  to  special 
locomotives  that  run  on  tracks  beside  the  lock. 

As  a lock  fills  with  water,  the  ship  floats 
upward.  When  the  lock  is  full,  gates  to  the  next 
level  are  opened.  The  ship  is  then  moved  into  the 
next  lock.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  ship 
clears  each  set  of  locks.  The  procedure  is 
reversed  to  lower  the  ship  to  sea  level. 

No  pumps  are  used  in  filling  or  emptying 
the  lock  chambers.  Gravity  does  the  job  instead. 
Most  water  used  in  the  lock  runs  downhill  from 
Gatun  Lake  which  is  85  feet  above  sea  level.  Lake 
Miraflores,  54  feet  above  sea  level,  feeds  the 

Miraflores  Lock. 

Water  flows  from  one  level  to  another 
through  18-foot  culverts  located  in  the  center  and 
side  walls  of  locks.  Every  time  a ship  makes  a 
complete  transit,  some  52  million  gallons  of  fresh 
lake  water  spill  into  the  sea. 
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Enormous  steel  gates 
open  as  a ship  approaches  the 
Miraflores  Locks,  below  left. 
These  lock  gates  are  the 
highest  in  the  system. 

A Pacific-bound  ship  is 
lowered  the  final  steps  to  sea 
level  at  the  Miraflores  Locks. 
The  chambers,  below  right,  are 
110  feet  wide  and  1,000  feet 
long. 

As  a ship  approaches  the 
Pacific  entrance  to  the  Canal,  it 
passes  under  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  steel  arch 
bridges.  The  Thatcher  Ferry 
Bridge,  above,  is  an  important 
link  in  the  Inter-American 
Highway. 

Day  and  night,  ships  of 
many  flags  take  the  Canal 
shortcut,  saving  nearly  7,000 
miles.  Not  having  to  sail  around 
Cape  Horn  can  also  save  up  to 
$50,000  in  fuel — not  to  mention 
the  time  involved. 
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At  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Gaillard  Cut  are  the  Pedro  Miguel 
Locks,  above.  Here  a ship  begins  its  descent  into  the  Miraflores 
Lake  from  85  feet  to  approximately  54  feet  above  sea  level.  A mile 
further,  at  Miraflores  Locks,  it  will  be  finally  lowered  back  to  sea 

level  in  a two-step  operation.  □ 


• The  Panama  Canal  is  51 
miles  in  length.  It’s  a 
lock  canal  operated  by 
gravity  flow  of  water 
from  specially 
constructed  reservoirs. 

• The  United  States’ 
excavation  of  the  canal 
amounted  to  millions  of 
cubic  yards  . . . nearly 
three  times  that  needed 
to  complete  the  Suez 
Canal.  There  were  about 
50,000  workers  in  the 
Panama  Canal  project. 

From  1904  to  1914, 
some  5,600  died  from 
disease  or  accident. 

• At  the  time  the  canal 
was  finished  in  1914  the 
construction  cost  was 
$387  million.  Today,  it 
would  cost  several 
billion  dollars  to 
construct  a replacement. 

• The  canal  work  force 
numbers  more  than 
13,000.  Of  these,  27 
percent  are  U.S.  citizens 
and  almost  all  the  rest 
are  Panamanians. 

• The  U.S.  maintains  seven 
military  base  areas  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  About  9,300 
military  personnel  are 
assigned  there. 

• The  new  treaties  on  the 
Panama  Canal  provide 
an  entirely  new  basis  for 
cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and 
Panama  in  the  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  as 
well  as  in  its  defense. 

They  replace  the  treaty 
of  1903  which  governed 
canal  operations  since 
construction  began. 

• In  negotiating  the  new 
treaties,  the  United 
States  kept  in  mind  that 
its  national  interest  lies 
in  making  sure  the  canal 
continues  to  be  efficiently 
run,  secure,  neutral 

and  open  to  all  nations  on  a 
non-discriminatory  basis. 
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Beyond  Murphy’s  Law 

No  doubt  you’ve  heard  about  the  working  of  Murphy’s 
Law — that  ”if  anything  can  possibly  go  wrong  with  a design, 
test  or  experiment — it  will.” 

Carrying  this  principle  several  steps  further,  the  “Con- 
tour” of  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  has 
come  up  with  corollaries  to  Murphy’s  Law.  Here  are  some  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  circumstances  revolt  against  peopie 
in  design,  procurement,  research. 

Design 

1 . When  a design  has  been  completely  defined  and 
all  avenues  of  inquiry  exhausted,  an  uninformed,  inde- 
pendent, amateur  experimenter  will  discover  a fact  that 
either  abolishes  the  need  for  the  design  or  expands  the 
scope  of  the  need  to  such  extent  that  the  design  is 
worthless. 

2.  The  necessity  for  making  a major  change  in  a 
design  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  decrease  in 
time  remaining  to  complete  the  design. 

3.  The  more  innocuous  an  alteration  in  a design 
appears  to  be,  the  more  extensive  will  be  its  influence. 

4.  Units  will  always  be  expressed  in  the  least 
usable  terms.  For  example,  acceleration  is  most  apt  to 
be  expressed  in  furlongs  per  fortnight  and  specific 
weight  in  stones  per  angstrom. 

5.  It’s  impossible  for  overall  dimensions  to  be 
totaled  correctly  after  4:30  p.m.  on  Friday. 

6.  The  probability  that  a particular  dimension  has 
been  omitted  from  a drawing  will  be  directly  proportional 
to  its  importance. 

Purchasing  and  Procurement 

1.  All  warranty  and  guarantee  clauses  in  an  equip- 
ment purchase  agreement  become  null  and  void  upon 
payment  of  the  invoice. 

2.  Any  mechanical  or  electrical  device  used  in  a 
design  will  most  likely  fail  to  operate  the  day  after  the 
manufacturer’s  guarantee  expires. 

3.  All  engineering  instruments  with  any  malfunc- 
tion short  of  complete  failure  will  function  perfectly  in 
the  presence  of  an  experienced  serviceman. 

4.  Important  equipment  operating  manuals  will 
always  be  lost,  discarded  or  misplaced  prior  to  need. 
Research  and  Development 

1.  In  any  collection  of  data,  the  figures  that  are 
obviously  correct  will  contain  errors. 

2.  It’s  customary  for  a decimal  to  be  misplaced. 

3.  An  error  that  can  creep  into  a calculation, 
will — and  it  will  always  be  in  the  direction  that  causes 
the  most  damage  to  the  calculation. 

Point  of  View 

When  I’m  right 

No  one  remembers. 

When  I’m  wrong 
No  one  forgets. 


"No,  he  isn’t  here  right  now  . . . but  could  I help  you? 
I’m  his  best  friend.” 
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CAPTAIN  TOM  MARKS  doesn’t  wait  for  the  Army  to 
send  him  to  exotic  locations  around  the  world.  For 
years  he's  been  taking  off  on  his  own  to  study  little 
known  people  and  societies — usually  in  the  Far  East. 

A 1972  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  holder  of  a master’s  degree  in  Asian 
History,  he 's  visited  Asia  eight  times. 

“By  doing  this  I have  been  able  to  gather  first- 
hand information  for  both  school  papers  and  articles. 
I've  had  some  15  works  on  Asia  and  Africa  published 
in  professional  and  academic  journals,’’  he  says. 

His  interest  in  Tibetan  Buddhism  led  him  to 
Ladakh,  a place  few  people  have  even  heard  of. 

“It  was  the  only  remaining  major  center  of 
Tibetan  Buddhism  left  in  which  the  monasteries  are 
not  only  intact  but  practicing,’’  says  Capt  Marks. 

Getting  to  Ladakh  was  easier  than  expected. 
“I  contacted  Michael  Tobias,  a noted  Himalayan 
climbing  and  writing  expert.  He  invited  me  to  go  on 


an  expedition  with  him  to  study  Buddhism.  I took  a 
month’s  leave  and  went.’’ 

The  trip  was  a success  but  it  also  involved  some 
serious  after-effects. 

“Arriving  back  in  the  U.S.  I was  placed  in  Tripler 
Army  Medical  Center  for  30  days  with  a whole  array 
of  exotic  diseases.  I was  down  20  pounds  and  ‘hurt- 
ing, ’ to  put  it  mildly.  Such  is  the  fate  of  adventurers. 
But  I’d  do  it  again  in  a minute,’’  says  the  diehard 
explorer. 

Capt  Marks  began  his  globe-trotting  in  1970 
while  still  a cadet  at  West  Point.  Last  Christmas  he 
spent  2 weeks  in  the  Philippines  with  the  Igorot  hill 
tribe. 

The  following  account  of  his  travels  to  Ladakh 
provides  an  intriguing  look  at  the  mystery  and  cus- 
toms that  still  prevail  in  parts  of  the  world  virtually 
untouched  by  the  modern  age. 


I ^ ITHIN  EVERY  MAN 
\ ^ lurks  the  desire  to 

find  a Shangri-la,  a mythical 
land  beyond  the  “lost  horizon” 
which  will  envelope  him  in  its 
serenity  and  mystery,  closing 
out  memories  of  the  troubled 
world  beyond. 

For  many,  the  dream 
has  become  a reality  in  the 
Himalayas.  In  remote  corners 
of  the  world’s  highest  moun- 
tains lie  areas  which  have 
been  isolated  for  centuries, 
i Ladakh,  a desolate  and 
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CAPTAIN  TOM  MARKS  is  assigned  to  the  G2 
section  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division  in  Hawaii. 


barren  region  of  the  western 
Tibetan  plateau,  in  the  north- 
ern reaches  of  Indian  Kashmir, 
is  one  such  place.  While  it 
doesn’t  fit  the  usual  notion  of 
“paradise,”  it  possesses  a fas- 
cination far  outstripping  its 
meager  resources. 

Its  45,000  people  live  at 
elevations  from  9,000  to  1 5,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  Many 
mountain  peaks  in  and  around 
Ladakh  are  well  over  24,000 
feet.  Of  Ladakh’s  3,000  square 
miles  of  land,  only  about  100 
square  miles  can  be  cultivated. 
The  rest  is  rock  desert,  similar 
to  the  Sinai  Desert  in  the  Mid- 


dle East. 

In  spite  of  its  high  alti- 
tude, the  summer  days  are 
very  hot  because  of  the  arid 
tracts  and  the  bare  mountain 
ridges.  In  winter,  the  region  is 
almost  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world  as  freezing  winds  blow 
in  from  the  neighboring  snow- 
clad  mountains. 

Given  Ladakh’s  harsh 
terrain  and  climate,  as  well  as 
its  isolation,  it’s  initially  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  anyone  desir- 
ing such  a land.  However,  its 
location  has  made  Ladakh  a 
strategic  prize  and  thus  a con- 
tinual battleground. 


I 


The  men  of  Ladakh  are  important  to  the 
physical  and  spiritual  life  of  the  country — 
they’re  mostly  farmers  and  priests. 


Historically,  the  primary  line 
of  communication  between  India 
and  China  ran  through  Ladakh. 
Presently  it  holds  excellent  avenues 
of  approach  into  Tibet  and  Kashmir. 

After  gaining  its  independ- 
ence from  Tibet  in  the  10th  century, 
Ladakh  had  to  fend  off  numerous 
foreign  onslaughts.  The  last  of 
these,  by  the  Indian  Sikh  tribe  (the 
Dogras),  in  1834,  sounded  the  death 
knell  for  Ladakhi  independence. 
Eventually  coming  under  British 
rule,  Ladakh  became  an  Indian 
state.  Conflict  over  the  spot  did  not 
end.  As  late  as  1962  there  was  fierce 
fighting  between  India  and  China 
for  control  of  the  northeast  corner 
of  Ladakh. 

Today  Ladakh  is  at  peace.  It’s 
an  area  of  contrast  and  custom.  It 
has  within  its  borders  the  head- 


The  45,000  people  of  Ladakh  eke  out  an  existence  in  harsh  terrain 
where  tradition  and  religion  guide  their  lives.  Each  family  with  more 
than  one  son  sends  at  least  one  to  a monastery. 
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waters  of  the  Indus  River.  Yet,  it  s 
green  only  where  man  has  used  ir- 
rigation to  create  lush  patches 
amidst  grey,  powdery  expanses. 
The  people,  who  refer  to  them- 
selves as  Botas,  are  packed  into 
these  oasis-like  area. 

‘‘Watchers  of  water”  ration 
the  precious  liquid  to  each  farm  in 
a village.  Most  of  the  people  are 
farmers  whose  principal  crop  is 


a 


barley.  It’s  used  in  the  common 
foods — barley  cakes  or  barley  meal. 
Climate  and  location  limit  available 
occupations  and  keep  trade  on 
small  scale.  In  the  past  the  king  was| 
the  nation’s  chief  merchant,  since 
his  goods  were  duty  free. 

To  farm  the  limited  supply  of 
arable  land,  all  of  which  is  needed 
for  food  production,  polyandry — 
the  practice  of  a wife  having  more 
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than  one  husband — is  widespread. 
Polyandry  acts  as  a check  on  popu- 
lation increase  in  the  Himalayan  re- 
gion and  as  a recruiting  tool  for 
Buddhist  monasteries. 

The  eldest  son  inherits  his 
father’s  wealth  and  marries.  The 
younger  brothers  become  either 
additional  husbands,  lamas  (Tibe- 
tan Buddhist  priests),  or  leave  the 
paternal  house. 

All  children  belong  to  the 
head  of  the  family.  The  family  itself 
is  physically  divided  between  a ‘‘big 
house”,  for  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  a ‘‘small  house”  occupied  by 
dependent  relatives.  When  the  el- 
dest son  takes  possession  of  the  big 
house,  all  duties  fall  on  him. 

Buddhism  came  to  the  area 
in  241  B.C.  through  missionaries  of 
the  famed  Indian  King  Asoka,  re- 
vered in  much  of  Asia  as  a saint. 

I Tibetan  Buddhism  has  a 
unique  set  of  beliefs  and  practices 
embodied  in  the  creed  of  ‘‘la- 
maism.”  The  religion  is  divided  into 
various  orders,  the  two  major  ones 
in  Ladakh  being  the  Kagyu-pa 
(“Reds”)  and  the  Gelug-pa  (“Yel- 
lows”). Most  lamas  in  Ladakh  are 
“Reds.”  The  differences  between 
the  two  groups  centers  mainly  on 
lifestyle.  Reds,  for  example,  are  al- 
lowed to  marry  and  engage  in  trad- 
ing and  farming;  Yellows  cannot. 

Unlike  nations  such  as  Tibet 
and  Bhutan,  Ladakh  hasn’t  been 
ruled  by  lamas.  Yet  in  other  re- 
spects the  systems  of  Tibet  and  La- 
dakh are  similar.  At  one  time  nearly 
one  of  every  six  males  was  a lama. 
Even  today  the  priestly  population 
is  a high  6,000. 

In  addition  to  polyandry  as  a 
recruiting  tool,  the  high  levels  of 
participation  in  Sangha  (the  Budd- 
hist order)  is  maintained  by  custom. 
Each  family  with  more  than  one  son 
sends  at  least  one  to  a monastery. 
In  some  areas,  such  as  Spiti,  all 
younger  brothers  in  the  past  be- 
came lamas.  There  are  also  nuns; 
however,  their  numbers  are  limited. 

Lamas  occupy  a prominent 
position  in  Ladakhi  life.  Their  influ- 
ence pervades  every  aspect  of  soci- 
ety. They  take  part  in  crucial  cere- 
monies at  birth  and  death,  in  medi- 
cine, and  in  the  exorcism  of  evil 


spirits.  Most  of  the  common  people 
understand  little  about  Bud- 
dhism— the  lamas  act  as  advisors 
and  guides  in  every  matter. 

In  the  actual  execution  of  re- 
ligious activities,  prayer  flags  and 
prayer  wheels  are  important.  A 
prayer  wheel  is  a cylinder  filled  with 
printed  prayers.  The  cylinder  spins 
on  a stick  through  its  center.  By 
turning  the  wheel,  the  prayers  are 
“multiplied.” 

Prayers  are  also  printed  on 
banners,  or  prayer  flags.  Their  flap- 
ping in  the  breeze  produces  nu- 
merous “duplications”  of  the  print- 
ed words. 

The  Ladakh  landscape  is 
dotted  with  “Chorten” — bell- 
shaped shrines  of  brick.  They’re  re- 
vered as  religious  objects.  Also 
widespread  are  “Manis,”  or  prayer 
walls.  They’re  4 to  5 feet  high  and 
often  extend  up  to  a half  a mile 
long.  On  these  walls  people  place 
inscribed  stones  as  offerings. 

Monasteries,  though  far 
fewer  in  number  than  the  “Chor- 
ten,” are  the  focal  point  of  Ladakhi 
Buddhism  and  daily  life.  Their 
function  as  a center  of  popular 
feelings  and  alms  gives  them  tre- 
mendous influence.  Much  of  the 
area’s  wealth  remains  under  the 
control  of  monasteries. 

Often  these  lands  are  widely 
scattered  because  most  came  into 
religious  possession  as  a result  of 
individual  endowments  called  “reli- 
gious estate.” 

In  the  past  the  peasants 
themselves  or  their  households 
were  included  in  the  grants.  Lands 
were  cultivated  by  working  lamas  or 
farmed  out  to  tenants  who  paid  up 
to  one-half  their  produce  in  rent. 
When  the  British  attempted  to 
tamper  with  the  endowment  system 
and  give  monasteries  a fixed 
amount  of  land,  the  move  was  op- 
posed by  the  tenants,  who  saw  it  as 
destroying  the  bounds  of  responsi- 
bility. 

Further  support  for  the  mon- 
asteries is  provided  in  the  form  of 
yearly  cash  allocations  from  the 
government. 

Past  royal  patronage  estab- 
lished Hemis  as  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  monasteries. 


Located  at  11,000  feet  above  sea 
level  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus 
river,  the  monastery’s  isolated  loca- 
tion allowed  it  to  escape  destruc- 
tion during  the  many  wars  fought 
in  the  region.  As  a result  Hemis 
accumulated  valuable  religious  ob- 
jects: books,  dresses  and  masks. 

As  a further  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, Hemis  has  as  its  head  a rein- 
carnation, or  living  Buddha.  When 
the  head  lama  dies,  a search  is 
conducted  for  a child  with  certain 
auspicious  marks  and  character 
traits.  When  he’s  located  and 
passes  a series  of  tests  to  prove  he 
is  the  previous  head’s  reincar- 
nation, he’s  enthroned.  The  child  is 
raised  and  tutored  by  the  lamas 
until  he  reaches  majority.  Then  he 
assumes  his  position.  A similar  pro- 
cedure is  followed  by  a number  of 
monasteries  in  the  Tibetan  Bud- 
dhist world.  The  present  head  lama 
is  a 14-year  old  boy. 

Even  with  its  isolation  and 
rich  traditions  Ladakh  hasn’t  been 
immune  to  the  encroachment  of  the 
outside  world.  Since  the  Sino-lndi- 
an  fighting  of  the  early  ’70s,  India 
has  been  preoccupied  with  improv- 
ing its  communications  and  trans- 
portation networks  into  the  area. 
The  resulting  influx  of  people  has 
included  soldiers  and  merchants. 
Also,  Ladakh  was  opened  to 
tourism  a year  ago.  Before  that  it 
was  a restricted  zone. 

Before  the  Indian  govern- 
ment placed  certain  artifacts  under 
legal  protection,  virtually  everything 
which  could  be  bought,  stolen  or 
moved,  disappeared  from  the  mon- 
asteries. Even  now,  lamas,  for  the 
right  price,  can  be  induced  to  part 
with  nearly  anything. 

For  the  people,  however,  the 
corruption  of  the  faith  has  not  les- 
sened their  devotion.  Tibetan  cul- 
ture and  religion  are  practically  in- 
separable. To  the  awe-struck  trav- 
elers, Ladakh’s  raw  natural  beauty 
overshadows  any  human  failings. 
The  region  is  unlike  anything  the 
eyes  have  ever  seen.  The  monas- 
teries and  rocky  expanses  have 
survived  for  centuries  and  seen  the 
passing  of  many  armies;  they’ll  wait 
for  the  examination  of  still  another 
enthralled  visitor.  □ 
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Few  soldiers  think 

ABOUT  CIVILIANS  when 
they’re  pulling  on  a field 
pack,  eating  a combat  meal, 
strapping  on  a helmet  or  climb- 
ing into  a tank.  Yet  these  actions, 
and  nearly  everything  the  soldier 
does,  are  affected  by  the  Army’s 
civilian  employees. 

Civilians  played  a major 
role  in  developing  the  helmet  you 
wear,  the  ammunition  you  fire, 
the  food  you  eat.  They  designed 
the  armored  vehicles  you  ride  in 
and  the  uniforms  you  fight  in. 
Even  the  physical  training  (PT) 
program  that  keeps  you  in  shape 
was  developed  by  civilians. 

You  may  say  “soldiers 
could  have  done  it  without  civil- 
ians; maybe  better  and  cheaper.’’ 


Perhaps.  But  let’s  take  a closer 
look  at  civilians  and  how  they 
contribute  to  the  Army  team. 

Civilians  have  been  part  of 
the  Army  team  from  the  begin- 
ning. When  the  Continental  Army 
was  organized  in  July,  1775, 
some  civilians  were  hired  to  fur- 
nish direct  support. 

Cn  June  12,  1776,  the 
Board  of  War  and  Crdnance  was 
established  as  a committee  of 
Congress.  The  board  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  It  hired  Richard  Peters, 
Esquire,  the  Army’s  first  official 
civilian  employee.  As  secretary  of 
the  board  he  was  paid  $800  a 
year. 

The  number  of  civilians 
steadily  grew.  So  did  some  com- 


plaints about  civilian-soldier  dif- 
ferences still  heard  today. 

“We  know  that  many  of 
our  officers  complain  that  their 
pay  is  not  equal  to  that  of  a 
Common  Artificer  (Armorer),’’ 
says  a letter  from  the  board  to 
Congress  in  1779.  “.  . . but  they 
don’t  [consider]  the  difference  of 
their  situations.  The  military  of- 
ficer has  promotion  and  glory  for 
his  objects;  but  the  Artificer  has 
only  his  wages  to  invite  him  to 
his  duty.” 

Enlisted  men  got  into  the 
act  by  drawing  a very  “grating 
comparison  between  their  own  I 
and  the  situation  of  hired  men, 
who  have  ten  times  their  pay,” 
says  the  letter. 

Times  have  changed,  the 
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Left,  Corps  of  Engineers  civilian  employees  help  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  dig  out  after  a blizzard.  Above,  Army 
civilian  and  military  pharmacists  work  together  in  an  Army  clinic. 


I 


people  are  different  but  the  com- 
plaints are  still  heard.  However, 
today  more  than  ever,  civilians 
are  a part  of  every  soldier’s  life. 
(See  chart,  page  40.) 

Many  soldiers  think  of  ci- 
vilians only  as  post  engineers, 
clerical  personnel,  finance  clerks 
and  other  service-oriented 
workers.  Civilians  do  these 
jobs — and  more.  (See  page  41.) 

In  all,  more  than  450,000 
civilians  work  for  the  Army. 

Why  civilians? 

Combat  readiness  is  first 
in  the  minds  of  military  and  go- 
vernment planners  when  they 
develop  budgets,  manpower 
levels  and  priorities.  Their  big- 
gest concern  is  getting  the  most 
fighting  force  for  the  least 


money. 

According  to  Ben  B.  Bee- 
son, director  of  civilian  person- 
nel, Department  of  the  Army, 
that’s  the  basis  for  employing  ci- 
vilians. 

“In  order  to  field  an  Army 
of  16  active  and  8 reserve  divi- 
sions, we  have  a lot  of  support 
work  that  has  to  be  done.  There 
is  a limit  on  the  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  we  can  have.  That 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  civil- 
ians. They’re  employed  to  free 
soldiers  for  more  basic  mission- 
related  jobs  of  combat  and  com- 
bat support.  . .’’ 

There  are  other  basic  rea- 
sons why  the  Army  employs  ci- 
vilians. First,  civilians  have  skills 
soldiers  don’t.  Second,  civilians 


aren’t  reassigned  as  frequently 
so  they  provide  operational  sta- 
bility and  continuity.  Third,  they 
cost  less  in  some  jobs.  It’s  also 
easier,  in  some  cases,  to  fill  jobs 
with  civilians  because  they  don’t 
have  to  meet  the  same  physical 
requirements  as  soldiers. 

Basically,  if  a job  doesn’t 
require  a soldier,  a civilian  will  be 
used.  Some  Army  organizations 
are  mostly  staffed  with  civilians. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Materiel  Development  and  Read- 
iness Command  (DARCOM)  are 
examples.  (See  chart,  page  41.) 

Many  of  the  jobs  filled  by 
civilians  would  suffer  if  subjected 
to  rapid  turnover  of  personnel. 
This  is  most  obvious  in  the 
Army’s  research  community.  Mil- 
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Army  civilian  technicians  helped  develop  everything  from  combat  meals  to  this 
huge  panel  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  for  collecting  solar  energy. 


itary  people  often  aren’t  around* 
long  enough  to  provide  the  con- 
tinuity needed  in  basic  and  ap- 
plied research.  That’s  why  most 
of  the  research  labs  are  manned 
mainly  by  civilians.  Soldiers  are 
used  to  lend  practical  experience 
to  the  development  of  weapons, 
vehicles,  clothing  and  so  on. 
“That  keeps  the  civilians  from 
going  off  the  deep  end,’’  says  a 
civilian  lab  director. 

The  civilian-soldier  mix 
today  is  really  a team.  Their 
common  goal  is  to  keep  the  Army 
a top-notch  fighting  force.  Both, 
in  their  own  way,  are  critical  to 
the  Army’s  mission. 

How  about  that  mis- 
sion? What  happens  to  our  com- 
bat readiness  when  we  have  all 


these  civilians  here  and  over- 
seas? 

The  Army  needs  qualified 
technicians  in  combat  zones. 
That’s  one  reason  civilians  and 
military  are  doing  some  of  the 
same  jobs. 

“For  the  most  part,’’  says 
Beeson,  “civilians  do  different 
kinds  of  work  than  the  military, 
although  we  do  have  some  mili- 
tary who  have  to  be  trained  and 
qualified  in  some  of  the  same 
jobs  as  civilians  . . . particularly 
to  perform  support  functions  re- 
quired in  the  combat  theater.’’ 
There  are  no  civilians  in  combat 
slots. 

But  there  are  civilians 
overseas  working  for  the  Army. 
More  than  78,000  of  them  are 


Total  appropriated  and  nonappropriated  fund 
employees  as  of  June,  1977:  453,157.  Conti- 
nental U.S.:  345,454;  Outside  U.S.;  107,703. 


foreign  nationals  employed  by 
the  U.S.  Army. 

The  remainder  are  U.S. 
citizens  and  they’re  all  classified 
as  non-combatants.  In  the  event 
of  war  the  civilian  employees  | 
would  be  moved  out  along  with 
any  dependents.  ! 

Okay,  so  civilians  don’t  af- 
fect our  combat  readiness.  But 
do  civilians  understand  the  mili-  ; 
tary?  j 

Maybe  not  in  cases  where  I 
the  civilian  involved  has  no  prior  \ 
knowledge  of  the  military.  But  , 
the  majority  of  today’s  civilians  i 
have  had  some  contact  with  the  I 
military  and  its  way  of  life.  In  fact,  | 
three  out  of  four  male  civilians  |j 
working  for  the  Army  are  veter-  i' 
ans.  Many  women  employees  i. 
have  husbands  or  family 
members  in  the  military.  Some 
are  veterans  themselves. 

Beeson  notes,  however, 
that  as  a new  generation  comes 
along  that  situation  is  changing.  « 
More  and  more  people  are  being 
hired  who  have  “less  first-hand 
knowledge  of  military  life.’’  This 
is  partly  because  without  the 
draft  there  is  less  contact  with 
the  uniformed  services  by  col- 
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What  Civilians  Do 


Base  Operations 
(126,500) 

Logistics 

« , (97,600) 

^ Individual  Training 
(19,500) 

Medical  Support 
(26,900) 

Civil  Functions 
(33,000) 

Research  and 
Development 
(22,600) 

* , Civilians  work  in  more  than  1,200  occupatioris  in  the  Army.  Sixty-nine  percent  are  white 
•i.  collar  jobs  and  the  rest  are  blue  collar.  Civilians  fill  positions  as  research  scientists, 
engineers,  physicians,  supply  specialists,  inspectors,  pay-roli  clerks,  plumbers,  guards, 
truck  drivers,  stenographers,  typists  and  many  more. 


Where  Are  Civilians? 

O 20  40  60  80  too  120 


DARCOM 

FORSCOM 

TRADOC 

• *’  Engineers 

National  Guard  Bureau 

Health  Services  Cmd 

Army  Communi- 
cations Cmd 

U.S.  Army,  Europe 
U.S.  Army,  Japan 
Eighth  U.S.  Army 


Appropriated  and  nonappropriated  fund  employees  are  spread  around  the  world. 
There's  a total  of  107,703  civilian  employees  outside  the  United  States.  About  75  percent 
of  these  are  foreign  nationals  working  for  the  Army.  Foreign  nationals  are  citizens 
of  the  host  country  working  for  the  U.S.  Army.  The  majority  of  overseas  employees 
are  in  Germany,  Korea  and  Japan.  Smaller  numbers  are  located  in  the  Far  East,  the 
Caribbean  and  other  overseas  areas.  U.S.  citizen  civilians  working  overseas  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  as  military  personnel,  such  as  post  exchanges,  commissaries  and 
medical  care. 


•71% 

95% 

31% 

•percentage  of  these 
functions  handled  by 

45% 

civilians 

99% 

Military 

02% 

‘ 1 

Civilian 

so  100  150  200 


lege-age  students. 

A major  effort  is  being 
made  to  educate  newcomers  to 
the  Army’s  way  of  doing  things. 
Various  civilian  intern  programs, 
for  example,  devote  considerable 
training  time  to  the  Army  system: 
regulations,  traditions  and  pro- 
tocol. “Some  of  it  gets  pretty 
basic,’’  says  Beeson,  “like  two 
bars  is  a captain.’’ 

But  teamwork  is  a two-way 


street.  Courses  are  being  added 
to  service  schools  to  help  sol- 
diers understand  civilian  opera- 
tions. 

It’s  difficult  to  accurately 
compare  soldiers  and  civilians. 
Civilians  don’t  join  the  Army  to 
face  combat.  Soldiers  aren’t  in 
the  Army  to  repair  buildings,  de- 
sign equipment  and  do  other 
non-military  jobs. 

The  differences  go  much 


The  proximity  warning  device,  above, 
developed  by  an  Army  civilian,  has 
reduced  helicopter  accidents  over 
training  sites  to  near  zero. 


deeper  than  the  wearing  of  a 
uniform.  They  are  differences 
which  have  to  be  accepted.  No 
one  intends  that  civilians  and 
soldiers  be  the  same. 

Civilians  have  regular 
hours.  They  can  stay  in  one  loca- 
tion if  they  prefer.  They  get  paid 
and  promoted  differently  and 
they  have  different  benefits  than 
soldiers. 

Local  problems  some- 
times arise  between  soldiers  and 
civilians  due  to  a lack  of  mutual 
understanding. 

Some  of  these  problems 
were  noted  in  a recent  study. 
Among  the  conflicts  the  study 
found: 

“Many  military  stay  2 or  3 
years  and  move  on,  reinforcing 
the  view  among  civilians  that  the 
soldiers  are  on  the  “fast  track” 
moving  upward  in  the  Army 
hierarchy,”  says  the  study. 

On  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  the  study  found  that  civil- 
ians often  see  themselves  as 
being  on  a “slow  track”  as  they 
watch  military  managers  fulfill 
enriching  careers. 

The  military  officer  be- 
lieves it’s  in  his  best  interest  to 
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“Frankly  speaking  . . . From  the  Field.” 


The  following  comments  reflect  the  variety  of  opinions  held  about  the  status  of 
the  civilian-soldier  team.  But  this  sampling  doesn’t  necessarily  represent  Army-wide 
opinions.  Some  are  reprinted  from  an  article  by  Joe  Mayes  which  appeared  in  the  Fort 
Riley,  Kans.,  Post  on  civilian/military  relations  at  that  post. 


Tm  more  comfortable  working  with  civilians.  . . . 
I've  always  been  rank  conscious.  ...  I can't  relax  with 
a superior  military  officer  as  I can  with  my  civilian  boss 
here.  . . . You  know  the  rank  structure  is  there  among 
civilians  but  it’s  not  so  obnoxious  and  obvious  . . .” 

Army  Major 


"I  think  soldiers  are  glad  I’m  working  here.  With 
me  here  they  don’t  have  to  pull  janitorial  details.  ...  I 
don’t  have  any  problems  getting  along  with  soldiers.” 

Civilian  janitor 


would  be  difficult.  ...  I’m  talking  now  at  the  technical 
level;  stability  and  continuity  aren’t  that  critical  in  admin- 
istrative areas.”  ...  , . 

Civilian  lab  director 


”lt’s  very  relaxed  working  with  civilians.  . . . They 
disregard  rank  and  try  to  understand  the  background  you 
have  and  how  you  can  best  be  used  based  on  that 
background  . . . but  even  with  superior  performance  they 
can’t  give  me  promotions.” 

Specialist  5 


"Basically  the  civilians  are  more  than  just  a loyal 
workforce  . . . they’re  an  aggressive,  pro-Army  workforce. 
. . . Civilians  can  see  the  usefulness  of  what  they’re  doing. 
What  you  do  has  an  impact  on  the  soldier  in  the  field.” 

Civilian  "super-grade” 

"The  advantage  of  having  civilians  in  most  of  these 
positions  is  for  continuity’s  sake.  Military  are  only  here 
for  a short  time.  To  have  them  assigned  to  key  positions 


"You  can  get  rid  of  every  civilian  in  the  Army  for 
all  I care.  . . . The  Army  is  being  overrun.  They’re  taking 
over  in  AG,  finance,  central  processing,  transpor- 
tation— everywhere.  . . .” 

Sergeant  First  Class 

“I’ve  never  had  any  problems  working  with  civilians 
in  the  Army.  I work  for  a civilian  boss  now,  and  I’d  rather 
work  for  him  than  anyone  else  in  my  office,  ” 

Specialist  4 


make  a mark  in  a short  time;  this 
causes  frustration  with  the 
slower-moving  civilian  personnel 
system,  according  to  the  study. 

Basically  the  study  con- 
cluded that  most  of  the  problems 
were  due  to  misunderstanding  of 
the  Civil  Service  system  and 
various  regulations. 

Because  of  problems  like 
these,  some  soldiers  say  the 
Army  could  do  the  job  without 
civilians.  Could  they?  Maybe.  But 
there  are  some  big  “its”  involved. 

IF  the  Army  could  get  all 
the  skills  it  needed  from  people 
in  uniform.  That  isn’t  an  easy  task 
without  the  draft  and  with  the 
number  of  jobs  that  need  highly 
trained  people. 

IF  the  Army  were  assured 
of  unlimited  manpower  and 
funds  to  fill  all  the  jobs  with  sol- 
diers and  still  keep  combat  units 
at  full  strength. 

IF  soldiers  could  serve  in 


certain  fields,  such  as  research 
and  development  and  remain  in 
stabilized  tours  for  many  years 
without  sacrificing  opportunities 
for  career  advancement. 

Until  these  “its”  become 
sure  things,  civilians  will  contin- 
ue to  be  key  members  of  the 
Army  team. 

The  Army  is  working  to 
strengthen  the  team  by  recog- 
nizing the  accomplishments  of 
civilians  and  by  developing  ways 
to  orient  soldiers  and  civilians  to 
each  other’s  systems. 

Commanders  are  taking 
steps  to  demonstrate  that  they 
see  civilians  as  full  members  of 
the  Army  team.  At  West  Point, 
N.Y.,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  and  in 
Germany,  joint  military-civilian 
recognition  ceremonies  are  held 
regularly.  Soon  civilians  will  be 
receiving  a new  commander’s 
award  that  will  be  the  civilian 
equivalent  of  the  Army  Commen- 


dation Medal.  Also  underway  are 
new  promotion  certificates  which 
can  be  presented  at  common 
military-civilian  ceremonies. 

For  soldiers  to  better  un- 
derstand the  civilian  system, 
units  of  study  dealing  with  civil- 
ians and  what  they  do,  have  al- 
ready been  added  to  many  serv- 
ice school  curriculums.  In  the 
planning  stages  are  a civilian 
personnel  management  course 
for  military  supervisors  and  in- 
formation pamphlets  for  military 
personnel  on  civilian  employee 
matters.  All  these  actions  are 
aimed  at  making  the  civilian-mil-  ^ 
itary  team  tops  in  the  field. 

For  more  than  200  years,  ^ 
civilians  have  helped  keep  the 
soldier  at  the  peak  of  his  playing 
form.  As  partners  in  reaching  a 
common  goal  of  combat  readi- 
ness, they  help  insure  that  when 
the  Army  team  takes  the  field  it 
will  always  be  a winner.  □ j 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Army  Aerialists 


These  32  signs  of  the  “international  travel  system”  show  you 
where  to  go,  how  to  get  there  and  what  to  do,  or  not  do,  when 
you  arrive.  What  does  each  sign  tell  you? 


18. 

[ 

JL 


The  Army  has  a variety  of  fixed-wing  aircraft  in  its  inventory. 
Can  you  identify  these  two? 


Challenger’s  Corner 

B.  H.  McCoy,  a Department  of  the  Army  Civilian  at  the  Chibana 
Army  Depot,  Okinawa,  offers  this  puzzler  as  the  perfect  answer 
to  those  who  wish  to  conceal  their  age. 


Thirteen  (13)  years  ago  a man  was  half  again  (or  IV2 
times)  as  old  as  he  was  when  he  was  half  as  old  as  he  was 
one  year  ago.  What  is  his  present  age? 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


TIHE  AH4ZINC 
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SP5  Manuel  Gom^z 


BIRTHDAY  CAKE  and  ice  cream  are  forgotten  as  the  children  hurry 
into  the  living  room.  Chattering  excitedly,  they  find  places  to  sit  on 
table-tops,  floor,  the  back  of  a sofa,  everywhere. 

Then  comes  the  announcement:  “The  Amazing  Mr.  S.  and  his 
magic  show  is  about  to  begin.”  The  room  gets  quiet.  The  kids  are 
ready. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  S.  appears  in  the  living  room.  He’s  dressed  in 
tuxedo,  black  tie  and  white  gloves.  He  tugs  at  his  vest  and  straightens 
his  tie.  Then,  slowly,  he  rolls  a wooden  box  in  front  of  the  young 
audience.  It’s  the  “Box  of  Magic.” 

As  it  opens,  eyes  grow  bigger.  As  if  casting  a spell,  a white- 
gloved  hand  waves  a shiny  cane  in  the  air.  The  other 
hand  releases  a shower  of  colored  “magic  dust.” 
WHOOSH!  The  cane  disappears.  In  its  place  are 
red,  white  and  blue  scarfs  which  he  waves 
at  his  mystified  audience.  It’s  magic,  and 

the  kids  love  it. 
The  whole  art  of  magic  is  entertainment,” 
says  Mr.  S.  “To  present  a trick  in  a style 
that  appeals  to  or  entertains  an  audi- 
ence of  all  ages — that’s  magic. 
Offstage,  the  Amazing  Mr.  S is 
Specialist  5 Steve  Snider,  a dental  hy- 
gienist stationed  at  Fort  Clayton, 
Canal  Zone.  SP5  Snider  has  traveled 
several  thousand  miles  in  the  last  3 
years  pursuing  his  hobby.  He  entertains 
at  birthday  parties,  banquets  and  social 
gatherings  for  children  throughout  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama. 
“I’m  a children’s  magician,”  he  says.  “I  get  en- 
joyment out  of  seeing  amazed  children  stare  while  I’m 
doing  a trick  . . . then  burst  out  laughing  when  I 
finish.  It’s  one  of  the  greatest  feelings  in  the  world.” 
But  kids  aren’t  pushovers.  At  times  they’re  tough 
to  entertain.  Snider  will  tell  you  it’s  not  easy  to  get  a room 
full  of  yelling  kids  to  sit  still  or  be  attentive  for  long. 

And  if  you  make  a mistake,  “The  kids  let  you  know  fast  and 
loud  that  you  messed  up,”  he  says.  “Although  kids  don’t  know  the 
social  graces  of  applauding  or  yelling  ‘Bravo’  they  do  know  good 
magic!” 

Dealing  with  children  limits  him  in  the  types  of  magic  he  can 
perform.  Kids  are  confused  by  card  suits,  for  instance. 

“Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  than  to  have  a kid  forget  the 
card  I’m  trying  to  make  re-appear,”  SP5  Snider  admits.  So  he  doesn’t 
do  card  tricks. 

His  act  begins  with  a magician’s  favorite  prop  . . . the  cane. 
Using  his  magic  powers,  he  can  make  canes  appear  and  disappear. 
Some  he  turns  into  flowers  or  scarfs.  Others  float  or  dance  in  midair. 

SP5  Snider  is  a self-taught  magician.  For  the  last  11  years  he’s 
bought  tricks  and  learned  them  to  perfection.  Every  day,  he  rehearses 
his  act  in  front  of  a full-length  mirror.  When  he  can’t  see  how  he 
did  the  trick  himself,  it’s  time  to  entertain  the  kids.  They  think  he’s 
great.  That’s  why,  to  them,  he’s  the  Amazing  Mr.  S.  □ 
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Story  by  PFC  Rose  Staller 
Photos  by  SP5  Morrell  Devlin 


“THE  COUNCIL  OF  LIVING 
THINGS”  was  mere  child’s 
play — literally.  The  play,  pre- 
sented by  the  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.,  Little  Theater,  was  pro- 
duced, directed  and  starred  in 
by  27  children  from  the  Fort 
Carson  community. 

The  troupe,  ranging  in 
age  from  4 to  14,  selected  the 
play,  elected  the  director  from 
their  own  ranks  and  managed 
the  casting,  costuming,  lighting 
and  makeup. 

Adults  were  there  only  to 
offer  advice  and  take  care  of 
some  of  the  more  dangerous 
tasks,  like  the  heavy  rigging  and 
plugging  in  the  lighting. 

“When  the  play  project 
started,  many  of  the  children 
were  really  shy  and  wouldn’t  say 
anything,”  says  Betty  Morris,  a 
supervisor  and  actress  Kathleen 
Morris’  mom.  “After  the  play, 
the  praise  they  received  helped 
them  open  up  and  become  more 
responsive.” 

The  event  was  a chance 


Just  like  theatrical  professionals  behind  the  scenes,  Laura  Pancoast  applies 
makeup  to  Dana  Colletti,  the  leading  lady  in  a Fort  Carson  Little  Theater  production. 


PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  ROSE  STALLER  Is  on  the 
Staff  of  the  Mountaineer,  Fort  Carson,  Coio. 
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Youngsters  get  a chance  to  work  out  at  the  light  control  board,  left. 
Appearing  behind  the  footlights,  above,  is  the  cast  of  characters 
for  the  production  of  “The  Council  of  Living  Things.” 


Seamstress  Julie  Thudium 
helps  put  the  players’ 
wardrobe  in  shape. 


for  the  children  to  learn  about 
the  theater — not  just  onstage, 
but  backstage  as  well. 

Says  Todd  Hirschi,  the 
technical  director,  “Even 
though  I didn’t  see  the  play  put 
on  out  front,  I enjoyed  the 
backstage  work  of  planning  and 
making  the  scenery.’’ 

After  the  play  got  started, 
stage  fright  among  the  young 
thespians  seemed  non-existent. 
“Once  I got  over  my  first  lines 
on  stage,’’  says  Mike  Seeger, 
“all  the  butterflies  disap- 
peared.’’ 

The  aspiring  entertainers 
found  themselves  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  magic  of  the  moment. 
“We  did  a little  hamming  in  the 
play  and  got  a few  laughs.  We 
weren’t  supposed  to  but  we  did 
anyway,’’  says  Rene  Colletti 
who  played  a wounded  chip- 
munk. 

Rene’s  dad,  Vic  Colletti, 
the  director  of  the  Little  The- 
ater, says,  “The  children  are 
enthusiastic  and  have  vivid  im- 


aginations. They  laugh  at  their 
own  mistakes  and  automatically 
show  off.’’ 

It  was  fun,  but  serious 
business.  Shelly  Park,  a light 
designer  and  actress,  got  so  in- 
volved in  the  production  that  she 
did  extra  duty.  “I  stayed  late  at 
the  theater  to  practice  with  the 
lights,’’  she  says. 

The  show  was  a winner 
for  actors  and  audience  alike. 
Many  kids  and  parents  would 
like  to  see  it  happen  again.  Says 
Betty  Morris,  “This  play  was 
done  95  percent  by  the  children. 
They  did  an  outstanding  job.  I 
hope  the  program  continues  to 
grow.’’ 

The  Little  Theater  pro- 
vides children  and  adults  of  Fort 
Carson  with  a regular  fare  of 
stage  productions  and  multi- 
media  shows.  This  was  the  first 
time  children  handled  an  entire 
production  themselves.  Judg- 
ing by  the  success  of  their  effort 
there  will  be  more  “child’s 
play’’  in  the  future.  □ 
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GAYLE  PETERSON  is  a career  intern  writer-editor  with  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Development  and  Readiness  Command,  Alexandria,  Va.  Her  articles,  “Victory  Over  Obesity” 
and  “Materiel’s  MSing  Link,”  appeared  in  the  September  and  November  ’77  Soldiers. 


Tradin 


It  was  a hot,  dry  summer  on  the  deserts  of 
Utah.  About  250  wild  horses  ranging  over  the 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readi- 
ness Command’s  Dugway  Proving  Ground 
were  in  danger  of  dying  of  starvation  or  thirst. 


At 

Dugway 

Gayle  Peterson 


Auctioneer  Fred  Hinkley,  above,  guides  the  spirited  bidding. 
Top,  a happy  young  bidder  leads  his  new  colt  home. 


The  situation  of  the  Dugway  herd  wasn’t 
unique.  Some  50,000  wild  horses,  or  mustangs,  still 
roam  our  western  plains.  The  animals  frequently 
suffer  from  malnutrition,  thirst  and  starvation  be- 
cause of  overgrazing  and  competition  from  do- 
mestic animals. 

Officials  at  Dugway  and  the  Utah  State  Vet- 
erinarian’s office  studied  the  problem.  Fast  action, 
they  decided,  was  needed  to  save  the  horses.  They 
would  round  up  part  of  the  herd  so  the  rest  would 
have  a better  chance  of  survival. 

Now  came  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
the  nearly  100  horses  captured  in  the  round-up. 
Dugway  didn’t  have  the  personnel  or  the  facilities 
to  continue  caring  for  them.  They  couldn’t  be 
turned  loose  again  or  be  transferred  to  public  land 
where  overgrazing  was  already  a problem.  De- 
stroying the  animals  or  selling  them  for  slaughter 
was  also  unacceptable.  Finally,  the  Army  decided 
to  hold  a mustang  auction. 

By  the  day  of  the  sale,  the  horses  had  been 
nursed  back  to  top  condition.  More  than  125  bid- 
ders came,  including  cowboys,  starry-eyed  chil- 
dren and  old  men  with  minds  full  of  memories. 

Auctioneer  Fred  (Friendly)  Hinkley,  a veteran 
of  21  years  of  selling  government  property,  became 
a horse  trader  for  the  first  time  to  get  the  action 
started.  One  by  one,  the  tagged  and  numbered 
horses  were  paraded  to  the  auction  block. 

The  horses  were  sold  individually  to  protect 
them  from  meat  buyers  who  usually  buy  in  lots. 
The  Army  also  rejected  any  bids  from  people  who 
wanted  to  buy  the  horses  for  slaughter. 

Spirited  bidding  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
but  it  was  quickly  obvious  that  compassion  was 
guiding  many  of  the  bidders.  A lame  mare  went 
for  $10 — the  new  owner  said  he’d  nurse  her  back 
to  health.  Another  man  paid  $25  for  an  aging  stal- 
lion. The  heartier  animals  brought  top  dollar.  A 
mare  in  foal  received  the  top  bid  of  the  day — $185. 

By  the  time  the  dust  had  settled  and  the 
auctioneer’s  last  “soldi”  had  drifted  into  the  desert 
night,  all  the  mustangs  were  headed  for  new 
homes.  They,  and  those  still  roaming  the  range, 
had  been  saved  from  almost  certain  death  or  suf- 
fering by  the  prompt  action  of  concerned  people. 

Some  of  the  horses  went  to  commercial 
ventures,  like  the  rodeo  owner  who  bought  14 
head.  But  most  went  to  people  who  just  love 
horses — like  the  11 -year  old  Utah  boy  who  came 
to  the  auction  with  $22  in  his  pocket  and  a life-long 
desire  to  own  a horse.  He  went  home  with  a colt 
after  getting  a loan  from  his  mother. 

A local  newspaper  commented  editorially: 
“It’s  nice  to  know  that  the  Army,  so  long  after  the 
cavalry  dismounted,  still  recognizes  a good  horse 
trade  when  it  sees  one.” 

For  the  wild  mustangs  of  Dugway,  and  their 
proud  new  owners,  this  was  one  horse  trade  in 
which  everyone  came  out  winners.  □ 
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Fish,  Feb  15;  It's  a Tramp's  Life,  Feb 
43;  Direct  Line  to  a Crisis,  Feb  50;  Get- 
ting the  Picture . Mar  12;  Panama,  Jul  13; 
Jungle  Training,  Aug  12;  El  Soldado 
Americano,  Aug  27;  Moatengator  Mas- 
cot. Sep  II;  The  I93d  Is  There,  Sep  15; 
Tropical  Wings.  Oct  33;  The  Big  Ditch 
Revisited,  Dec  28;  The  Amazing  Mr.  S. , 
Dec  44 

Gordanier,  Sgt  1st  Cl  Ronald:  Remaking 
the  Map  of  Seoul,  Oct  42 
Gour,  Maureen:  Fake  Steak?,  Jul  40 
Grady.  Nanse;  Spare  the  Children,  Apr  20; 
Spouse  Abuse:  The  Hidden  Battlefield , 
Aug  20 

Griffin,  Charles:  Dedicated  Doc,  Nov  13 
Grigson.  1st  Lt  Dan:  Ears  on  the  World, 
Aug  23 

Hake,  Janet:  Young,  Married  in  the  Army. 
Jan  19;  One  of  a Kind . Jan  48;  Bio  Blues, 
Mar  35;  Voice  of  the  Army,  Mar  49; 
Chemical  Corps  Comeback.  Apr  12; 
Nothing  But  the  Truth,  May  16;  A Re- 
buttal, Jun  1 1 : /s  College  Necessary? , Jul 
21;  Vitality  Via  Vitamins?,  Sep  13  SS; 
CHAMPUS  Made  Easy,  Nov  38 
Hanson.  Lt  Col  Wayne  A.;  Role  of  the  Test 
Agency,  Mar  40 

Harrington.  Sgt  1st  Cl  Floyd:  Carnival , Jan 
12;  Hill  754,  Jan  51;  Treasure  House, 
Feb  34;  Banking  Overseas : Some 
Changes  Underway , Mar  17;  Land  of  the 
Morning  Calm.  Mar  42;  Germany  Calls. 
Apr  30;  Border  Patrol,  Apr  48;  Search 
and  Rescue,  May  50;  God 's  Country,  Jun 
48 

Holmes.  Lt  Col  David  R.:  The  OPSEC 
Connection . Jun  35 

Holst.  SP4  William  G.:  A Touch  of  Glass, 
Jan  42 

Jackson.  Ruth  W.:  Life  Goes  On,  Feb  6 
Keever.  Anne:  TEC  Trains  the  Troops, 
Oct  43 

Kerns.  Maj  Timothy  D.  (USAR):  Santiago 
by  Storm,  Jun  41 

Korda.  SP5  George:  / Don't  Believe  These 
Maniacs.  Apr  35;  Say  Again?,  May  45; 


Rockets  They  Ain't,  Jun  6 
Roster,  John:  The  President  and  the  In- 
dian , Sep  48 

Kowal,  Capt  Dennis;  Physical  Fitness,  Sep 
3 SS 

Lacerra.  Maj  Louis  J.:  OE — New  Handle 
on  an  Old  Problem.  Jul  52 
Lacy.  Capt  Warren  S.:  NATO:  Promoting 
Peace  and  Cooperation , Nov  18;  Re- 
forger 77,  Nov  20 

Mack.  Bill:  Survival  Experts,  Dec  24 
Mailer.  Owen:  Your  Weight:  How  Do  You 
Manage  It?,  Sep  9 SS 
Mann.  Sgt  JoAnn:  Back  to  Basic,  Feb  32 
Marks.  Capt  Tom:  In  Search  of  Shangri-la , 
Dec  34 

McAllister.  Maj  Mac:  Bad  Checks:  A 
Dangerous  Game,  Feb  27 
McEwen,  Darryl  D.:  The  Cries  of  Taxes 
Are  Upon  You,  Jan  27;  Those  Other 
Income  Taxes,  Feb  37;  After  ETS — 
What?,  May  41 

Miller.  CW02  Richard:  Hams  Keep  Com- 
municating, Aug  26 

Mitchell,  SP5  Paul:  Metric  Madness,  Jul  35 
Moreland,  SP4  Dennis:  The  Camera  Re- 
members, Dec  14 

Myers,  Capt  Larry  J.:  Contemporary  An- 
tiques, Jan  36;  Bush  Dentist,  Jun  32; 
Man  With  A Mission,  Aug  6;  The  Lone 
Eagle,  May  II 

O’Connor.  T.  W.:  Search  for  Silence,  Oct 
12 

O’Neill,  William  J.:  The  Archer's  Art,  Apr 
1 1 

Peterson,  Gayle;  Victory  Over  Obesity. 
Sep  17  SS;  Materiel's  MSing  Link,  Nov 
34;  Horse  Trading  at  Dugway,  Dec  49 
Quintero,  SP4  Mark:  Glamour  Ace,  Dec 
13 

Raschke.  Capt  Phillip  E.;  Harlem's  Hell- 
fighters.  Aug  49 

Richards.  SSgt  Zack:  Space  Age  Training. 
Jan  34;  Rangers:  Anytime,  Anywhere, 
Feb  20;  Test  and  Try  Before  You  Buy, 
Mar  38;  Soccer:  A Kick  in  the  Grass, 
Mar  45;  Play  Ball!!,  Apr  14;  After  the 
Fall.  May  12;  OCS  Goes  Coed,  Jul  6; 
The  Only  Game  in  Town,  Aug  36;  NFL 
Kickoff.  Sep  43;  Seminole  Warriors, 
Nov  45 

Rogers.  SSgt  Jim;  Move  It  In.  Move  It  Out 
Apr  28;  Lindbergh:  An  American  Hero. 
May  24;  Summer  Travel:  Army  Style, 
May  34;  Ring  Masters,  Jul  28;  Alamo. 


Rugby,  May  38 

Saltwater  Soldiers,  Jun  45 

Guns  and  Things,  Jul  20 

Ring  Masters.  Jul  28 

The  Only  Game  In  Town,  Aug  36 

Sky  Boogie.  Sep  39 

NFL  Kick-off,  Sep  43 

Thunderboard . Oct  19 

Slapshots  In  Seoul,  Oct  38 


Jul  42;  Acid  Aftermath.  Aug  16;  Band- 
master. Aug  40;  Miracle  Ward,  Aug  41; 
Space  Age  Medicine  Today,  Sep  6;  Sky 
Boogie,  Sep  39;  Keeping  Fit  to  Fight, 
Sep  1 SS;  Thunderboard,  Oct  19;  Di- 
vorce: The  Last  Alternative,  Nov  6; 
Space  A,  Dec  6 

Rossiter.  Charles;  Mars  Is  Inhabited,  Aug 
24 

Savard,  SSgt  John:  Coping  With  Stress, 
Jan  7;  Mind  Workers,  Jan  11;  Promo 
Balance  Sheet,  Mar  10;  Reception  Sta- 
tion, Mar  31;  BIET:  Shoulder  to  Shoul- 
der, Apr  6;  Death  With  Dignify,  Jun  37; 
Saltwater  Soldiers,  Jun  44;  Circus,  Aug 
45;  Bear  Trap,  Sep  9;  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
Sep  15  SS;  New  Beginning:  How  the 
Army  Correctional  System  Deals  with 
Failure,  Oct  28;  Mark  of  a Soldier,  Oct 
36;  Junk  Art.  Nov  24 
Schaum,  Maj  Fred:  Meshing  Minds:  Or- 
ganizational Effectiveness . Oct  14 
Shea,  SP4  Ronald:  Dutch  Treat,  Jun  43 
Small,  SP4  Bob:  Operation  Awareness . Jul 
45 

Small,  SP4  Cindi:  Learning  to  be  a Pro. 
May  27;  Camp  Sunny;  Where  Friends 
Get  Together,  May  46;  His  Hobby — 
Helping  People'in  Trouble,  Jul  47 
Sorensen,  SP4  Barbara  J.:  Smoking:  The 
Deadly  Decision,  Jun  9 
Staller.  PFC  Rose:  Child's  Play,  E>ec  46 
Steen.  SSgt  C.D.;  Safari  in  the  Sun,  Nov 
14 

Stephens,  Robert  C.:  Army  Super  Sleuths, 
Oct  22 

Stuhler,  MSgl  Jim;  Driving  the  Alaska 
Highway,  Apr  42 

Turgeon,  Capt  Roy  W.:  The  Problem  with 
Silence.  Jun  21 

Vacquera,  1st  Lt  E>on:  On  Guard.  With 
Swat.  Jul  50 

Vail.  1st  Lt  Robert  E. : A Question  of  Tim- 
ing, May  48 

Warwick.  Katherine:  Treasures  from  the 
Tomb,  May  19 

Wasser,  SP5  Rick:  Slapshots  in  Seoul,  Oct 
38;  Kim  of  Katusa,  Oct  41 
Wells.  SP5  Christina:  MUST  Not  MASH, 
Jun  13 

White,  SP4  Larry:  Rugby,  May  38 
Wilkinson,  SP4  Dennis  P.:  Making  It  ..  . 

As  a Clinical  Specialist , Feb  13 
Williams.  SP4  M.A.:  Pennies  from  the 
Point.  Feb  41 

Wood,  William  H.:  Fit  to  Fight,  May  6 
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Retirement  Policy 

• Soldiers  applying  for  retirement  must  have 
completed  at  least  19t  years  active  Federal 
service  at  time  of  application.  . . .Must  also 
have  completed  all  service  obligations.  . .in- 
curred by  a move,  promotion  or  schooling.  . . 
by  the  time  of  requested  retirement. 

• Change  that  took  place  September  1,  1977 
requires  retirement  approval  authorities  to 
give  written  notice  of  alerts  for  reassignment 
to  soldiers  with  191  or  more  years  active 
Federal  service.  . . .Alerted  soldier  may  request 
retirement  instead  of  complying  with  assign- 
ment instructions.  . . .Retirement  application 
must  be  submitted  within  30  days  of  receipt 

of  alert  notice . 

• Changes  in  Army  retirement  policy  take 
effect  January  1 , 1978  . . . .Soldiers  whose 
assignment  instructions  for  unaccompanied 
overseas  tours  are  issued  on  or  after  January 
1 will  be  required  to  serve  5/6  of  unaccom- 
panied tour  or  12  months,  whichever  is  longer. 

. . . .Change  does  not  apply  to  soldiers  currently 
serving  overseas  or  who  receive  assignment 
instructions  before  January  1. 

• Effective  same  date,  command  sergeants 
major  and  sergeants  major  serving  overseas 
must  have  retirements  cleared  by  MILPERCEN. 

. . .In  such  cases,  applications  may  be  sub- 
mitted 8 months  in  advance  of  requested  re- 
tirement date. 

New  Soldier’s  Manual 

• Soldier's  Manual  of  Common  Tasks  (FM 
21-2)  on  its  way  to  the  field . . . .Manual  out- 
lines critical  skills  needed  to  survive  on 
battlefield.  . .regardless  of  MOS  . . . .Subjects 
covered  include  map  reading,  first  aid, 
marksmanship  and  other  soldiering  skills.  . . . 
TRADOC  hopes  to  have  new  manual  in  every 
soldier's  hands  by  January  1978. 


FOR  NEW  SOLDIERS 

Each  month,  SOLDIERS  will  put  Items  of  interest  for  new  soldiers  in  this 
column.  All  soldiers  Interested  In  what’s  happening  at  Army  training  activities 
are  invited  to  read  and  contribute.  Action  photos  of  training,  and  useful  facts 
new  soldiers  should  know  are  welcome.  Address:  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria.  Va.,  22314,  ATTN;  NEW  SOLDIERS. 

DARCOM’S  Mission 

• One  of  the  first  things  a new  soldier 
notices  is  the  large  amount  of  equipment  he 
and  his  unit  must  have  to  perform  their  mis- 
sion. That  equipment--jeeps , trucks,  tanks, 
rifles  and  the  like--is  provided  by  the 
Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command 
(DARCOM)  . 

DARCOM,  with  headquarters  in 
Alexandria,  Va. , has  the  basic  mission  of 
providing  soldiers  in  the  field  with  the  modern 
weapons  and  equipment  they  need . DARCOM 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complex  of  all 
Army  commands.  It  handles  five  times  as 
many  items  as  Sears  Roebuck  and  has  an 
annual  budget  of  $13  billion.  Some  116,000 
personnel  at  more  than  130  installations  and 
activities  around  the  world  share  DARCOM's 
responsibility  for  research  and  development, 
procurement  and  production,  supply,  main- 
tenance and  storage  of  Army  equipment. 

By  providing  everything  from  technical 
assistance  to  tanks  and  helicopters,  DARCOM 
is  fulfilling  its  mission  to  increase  the  readi- 
ness of  all  Active  Army  , National  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces . 

DARCOM  Distinctive  Unit  Insignia 

• The  pyramid,  symbol  of  strength  and  sup- 
port, is  left  incomplete 
to  show  the  ongoing 
nature  of  DARCOM's 
mission.  The  globe  in- 
dicates the  worldwide 
scope  of  the  mission, 
and  the  motto  "Arsenal 
for  the  Brave"  refers  to 
the  cooperation  between 
the  military  and  industry 
in  carrying  out 
DARCOM's  mission. 
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CONSUMER  CORNER 


□ According  to  the  Department  of  Energy,  8 percent  of  the  energy  used  in  the 
United  States  is  consumed  by  electrical  home  appliances.  These  are  the  handy 
little  machines  that  make  life  easier  for  you , but  are  still  helping  to  drain  the 
Nation's  resources. 

Below  is  a list  of  some  frequently  used  home  appliances , their  average  wat- 
tage and  approximately  how  many  kilowatt  hours  each  consumes  annually.  One 
kilowatt  is  equal  to  1,000  watts — or  another  way  of  looking  at  it:  One  kilowatt 
hour  is  equivalent  to  a 100-watt  bulb  that  burns  10  hours. 


estimated 

estimated 

kilowat 

kilowat 

hours 

hours 

average 

consumed 

average 

consumed 

wattage 

annually 

wattage 

annually 

FOOD  PREPARATION 

blender 

386 

15 

water  heater  (standard) 

2,475 

4,219 

broiler 

1,436 

100 

water  heater  (quick  recovery) 

4,474 

4,811 

carving  knife 

92 

8 

coffee  maker 

894 

106 

HOME  ENTERTAINMENT 

deep  fryer 

1,448 

83 

radio 

71 

86 

dishwasher 

1,201 

363 

radio/record  player 

109 

109 

frying  pan 

1,196 

186 

television  (b&w) 

237 

362 

hot  plate 

1,257 

90 

television  (color) 

332 

502 

mixer 

127 

13 

oven,  microwave 

1,500 

300 

COMFORT  CONDITIONING 

oven,  self-cleaning 

4,800 

1,146 

air  conditioner  (room) 

1,566 

1,389 

range 

8,200 

1,175 

bed  covering 

177 

148 

roaster 

1,333 

205 

dehumidifier 

257 

377 

sandwich  grill 

1,161 

33 

fan  (attic) 

370 

291 

toaster 

1,146 

39 

fan  (circulating) 

88 

43 

trash  compactor 

400 

50 

fan  (rollaway) 

171 

138 

waffle  iron 

1,116 

22 

fan  (window) 

200 

170 

waste  disposer 

445 

30 

heater  (portable) 

1,322 

176 

heating  pad 

65 

10 

FOOD  PRESERVATION 

humidifier 

177 

163 

freezer  (15  cu.  ft.) 

341 

1,195 

freezer  (frostless  15  cu.  ft.) 

440 

1,761 

HEALTH  & BEAUTY 

refrigerator  (12  cu.  ft.) 

241 

728 

hair  dryer 

381 

14 

refrigerator  (frostless  12  cu.  ft.) 

321 

1,217 

heat  lamp  (infrared) 

250 

13 

refrigerator/freezer  (14  cu.  ft.) 

326 

1,137 

shaver 

14 

1.8 

(frostless  14  cu.  ft.) 

615 

1,829 

sun  lamp 

279 

16 

tooth  brush 

7 

0.5 

LAUNDRY 

clothes  dryer 

4,856 

993 

HOUSEWARES 

iron  (hand) 

1,008 

144 

clock 

2 

17 

washing  machine  (automatic) 

512 

103 

sewing  machine 

75 

11 

washing  machine  (non-automatic)  286 

76 

vacuum  cleaner 

630 

46 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  53,  56) 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


• Infantrymen  can  look  forward  to  a new 
lightweight  mortar  . . . .Army's  new  60mm 
Lightweight  Company  Mortar  System  (LWCMS) 
will  be  added  to  inventory  of  field  units  in 
fiscal  year  1980.  . . .LWCMS  will  replace  81mm 
mortar  in  light  infantry,  airborne  and  air- 
mobile units. . . .New  mortar  and  its  ammuni- 
tion weigh  only  half  as  much  as  the  old . 

• Recent  Defense  Department  directive  pro- 
hibits the  following  activities  when  they  con- 
cern terms  or  conditions  of  military  service; 
negotiating  or  collective  bargaining  by 
commanders  and  supervisors. . .strikes  and 
other  concerted  activities  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  . .recruiting  on  military  in- 
stallations by  individuals  or  organizations.  . . . 
Full  details  in  DOD  Directive  1354.1,  dated 
October  6 , 1977  . 

• Military  policemen  at  Fort  Jackson  , S .C  . , 
below , remove  4-foot  high  papier  mache 
creation  from  a busy  intersection  in  the  main 
post  area. . . .No  one  has  claimed  the  object  or 
been  able  to  explain  where  it  came  from. 


- - --  - - - ' ^ 


“What  Makes  An  Army?” 

Gen  Bernard  W.  Rogers 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army 

PROPER  PAY,  benefits,  housing  and  the  like  are 
important  in  creating  the  unique  fabric  required  in 
this  our  professional  family  to  promote  its  special 
sense  of  fraternity,  sustain  it  in  peacetime,  and  knit 
it  together  to  withstand  the  hardships  of  war. 

But  more  important — and  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  build  and  to  measure — are  such  special  and 
precious  qualities  as  pride,  patriotism  and  com- 
mitment. 

We  build  pride  by  giving  our  soldiers  a sense 
of  worth;  by  setting  and  enforcing  high  standards 
of  discipline,  training,  performance  and  duty;  by 
challenging  their  skills  and  their  abilities. 

We  build  pride  by  demanding  that  our  sol- 
diers be  soldiers  capable  of  defending  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States  against  any  enemy. 

We  build  patriotism  by  demonstrating  that 
our  Army  encompasses  the  ideals  of  American 
society — respect  for  human  dignity,  freedom  of 
opportunity,  meaningful  and  worthwhile  duties  be- 
fitting a society  of  free  men  and  women  banded 
together  for  a common  purpose.  And  from  this 
pride  and  patriotism  flows  commitment. 

Pride,  patriotism  and  commitment  are,  and 
have  been,  the  “secret  weapon”  of  the  United 
States  Army.  We  don’t  have  to  publicly  proclaim 
this  weapon.  We  don’t  have  to  talk  about  it.  But 
we  do  have  to  remember  that  it  is  the  single,  most 
important  factor  in  making  our  Army  what  it  always 
has  been  and  what  it  must  always  be. 

Whether  we  talk  about  it  or  not,  every  leader 
must  work  to  build  upon  the  pride,  patriotism  and 
commitment  which  already  exist  to  a degree  in 
each  one  of  our  soldiers.  Only  then  will  we  have 
truly  built  an  Army. 

From  an  article  in  ’’Commanders  Call.” 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  43) 

Signs  of  the  Times:  1.  telephone  2.  mail  3.  currency  exchange  4.  first 
aid  5.  lost  and  found  6.  baggage  7.  elevator  8.  toilets  for  men  9.  toilets 
for  women  10.  toilets  11,  information  12.  hotel  information  13.  taxi  14. 
bus  1 5.  ground  transportation  16.  rail  transportation  17.  air  transportation 
18.  heliport  19.  water  transportation  20.  car  rental  21.  restaurant  22. 
coffee  shop  23.  bar  24.  shops  25.  ticket  purchase  26.  baggage  check-in/ 
claim  27.  customs  28.  immigration  29.  no  smoking  30.  smoking  31.  no 
parking  32.  parking  33.  no  entry.  Challenger's  Corner:  The  man  is  49 
(x=the  man's  age  now)  x-13  = 1 V2(x-1)/2  Army  Aerialists:  1.  Mohawk 
2-seat  observation  aircraft  2.  CV-2  Caribou. 
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• Take  a few  extra  minutes 
to  double-check  CHAMPUS 
forms  before  submitting 
them . . . .Officials  say  more 
and  more  claims  are  being 
returned  for  correction  or 
additional  information. . . .Com- 
mon mistakes  include  failure 
to  sign  claim  form  . . .failure  to 
provide  member's  Social 
Security  number  . . .not  provid- 
ing nonavailability  statement 
when  required . . .failure  to 
attach  itemized  bill  when  sub- 
mitting claim  for  care  from 
nonparticipating  medical 
facility  or  doctor . . . .Delays 
caused  by  errors  can  lead  to 
financial  hardship  to  patient 
or  sponsor . 


Doctor/Dentist  Program 

Program  established  to  help  reduce  doctor/dentist  shortage 
in  Army  National  Guard.  . . .Program  offers  commissions  to 
future  doctors  and  dentists  still  in  accredited  medical  or  dental 
school  and  otherwise  qualified  to  be  commissioned. . . .Upon 
graduation,  officers  will  be  eligible  for  appointments  in  Medical 
or  Dental  Corps.  . . .Details  in  AR  135-101. 

Apprenticeship  Program  Expands 

Apprenticeship  programs  for  Army  personnel  continue  to 
expand.  .T'.There  are  now  22  operating  programs  and  about 
50  more  programs  being  set  up.  . . .Programs  help  relate  soldier 
training  and  experience  to  civilian  counterpart  skills. . .and  can 
reduce  apprenticeship  time  in  a given  trade  after  leaving  the 
service. . . .See  Education  Services  Offices  for  information. 

Electric  Vehicles  Tested 

Electric  vehicles  being  tested  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md. , for  possible  Army  use. . . .Potential  advantages  include: 
lower  operating  costs.  . .improved  logistics  because  of  indepen- 
dence from  petroleum  fuels. . .reduced  air  pollution. 


• First  U .S  .-built  Roland  track  antenna, 
left,  is  adjusted  by  technician. . . .Radar  pro- 
vides full  automatic  tracking  and  engagement 
of  high-speed,  low-level  air  attackers.  . .in 
virtually  any  weather  condition,  day  or  night. 
. . .U.S.  Roland  system  is  almost  identical  to 
NATO  Roland  ...  90  per  cent  of  modules  are 
completely  interchangeable. 

• Soldiers  who  are  pregnant  before  leaving 
Army  are  eligible  for  maternity  care  in 
military  medical  facilities. . .if  honorably 
discharged.  . . .More  information  in  AR  40-3  or 
from  local  military  health  care  facility . 

• Army's  new  Utility  Tactical  Transport 
Aircraft  System  (UTTAS)  helicopter  has  been 
renamed  Black  Hawk.  . . .Besides  three-man 
crew , new  twin-engine  helicopter  can  carry 
11  combat-equipped  soldiers.  . . .In  Medevac 
operations.  Black  Hawk  can  carry  medical 
attendant,  up  to  six  litter  patients. 
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